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PBEFACE. 



Before men can expect to supersede the terrific controversy of war l^y the 
pacific arbitration of wise counsel, the^ must consent to subordinate the 
rhetoric of passion to the logic of justice, and be accustomed, by the dis- 
cipline of reason and the moralization of public opinion, to form accurate 
judgments founded on just principles. In the present age we are too prone 
to permit what we call " the inexorable logic of facts " to overrule and over- 
ride the eternal verities of righteousness. Were it not so, the inevitable 
necessities of true reasoning would be the masters of events, and astute 
diplomacy would yield the management of the world's interests to acute ratio- 
cination. On this account we look upon the education of public opinion as 
one of the noblest and most necessary tasks of our day. Only by that can 
we bring the desirable and the reasonable into union and harmony, and 
eliminate craft from statesmanship, church government, and social life. 

The journalism of our age is now more aggressive and more suggestive 
than at any previous time. But it is also, perhaps, more thoroughly pro- 
pagandist — sectarian and partizan — than it has ever previously been. The 
advocacy of opinions and interests is systematized, and has become a main 
aim of literary effort. The press is in bondage to parties and proprietories, 
whose purpose is fixed and whose aims are settled, and hence it exhorts 
rather than discusses, and pleads more earnestly than it proves. The opinions 
entertained and expressed are somewhat more reasonable, but not unire- 
quently less reasoned, than in bygone years, when the battles of principles 
were waged. Principles are often nowadays assumed as incontrovertible 
which are, indeed, but traditions ; and the watchwords of factions in Church 
and State are frequently used as if they were "the bright consummate 
flower '* of thought rather than of passion. It is taken for granted that they 
are rooted and grounded in truth, and that they have been diligently trained 
from the original seeds of experience by the disciplinary culture of reason. 
That this is far from being the true state of the case may be seen in the 
haste and hurry with which expediency is pursued, and how shifty the 
tactics are by which the purposes of parties are accomplished. The import- 
ance of the culture of thought, and of exercising the habit of reasoning, cannot 
be doubted, however much it may be decried. 

We aim, not at the decision, but the discussion of questions, — at training 
to thoughtfulness, and refraining from dogmatism ; and we offer a practical 
education in the consideration of arguments, the weighing of evidence, and 
the careful testing of assertions, opinions, and proposals. The debates con- 
tained in this volume are not, perhaps, so intensely exciting as some others 
which have been brought before our readers, but they mive been consi- 
dered from more varied points of view, and with greater care to reach a 
safe ground of principle, we think, than usual. The subjects though few 
are important, and they are such as are likely frequently to recur, so that 
thoroughness in these discussions has been carefully attempted. The 
Contributors merit the Conductors' thanks for their acquiescence in this 
matter, and the skill and earnestness they have displayed. 
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The " Topic " has been sustained in its nsefiil form — concise, pithy, clear, 
and vigorous notes and thoughts forming the staple of it ; the ** Reviewer *' 
Las been diligent in his vocation, and has made important contributions to 
the value of our pages ; the *' Essayist" has been unwillingly curtailed in 
our eagerness to give ^* The Greek Days and Roman Nights " fair play as a 
new comer, and to afford to our .'* PiO^fto Gxitiflue *' sufficient space for illus- 
trative quotation. Our ** Inquirer'' haebeen mde&tigable in seekiag replies 
to the queries put^ writing o^n here and there in the hope of getting answers 
— sometimes, we are sorry to say, in vain ; but not seldom bringing out 
special bits of in&iming interest. ** The. Societies* Section " has not at- 
tained a satisfactory condition. But we hope, soon to improvse permanently 
this portion of our. serial. ^' Our CoUe^te Course '' has given good hi;lp 
in study, and shown how full of suggestion and scholarship the masterpieces 
of English literature are. The << Literary Notes" contain a opndjsnsed 
record of books and their authors, carefully sheeted and often. ori^al». In 
<< Toiling Upward,." besides a finely written notice of one of the old strlvers 
after poetical renown, we have in this volume added to the. biography of our 
age a carefully composed account of the achievings, mental, moral, and lite- 
rary, of one of the choice spirits of our own times ; thus adding another to 
the numerous life histories which have been given, fuU of original matter 
and research, in this serial for the thoughtful andthe effortful. And^ — ^though, 
spoken of last, certainly not the least esteemed by ourselves or our readers — 
we note that of two distinguished contemporary thuikers and friends — Bacon 
and Hobbes — our pages contain original estimates ; of the former, Br. Ingleby 
iias contributed a finely toned intellectual criticism, at once discnminativ^ 
and learned; of the latter, Mr. Neil has furnished a more complete bio- 
graphy than has hitherto been attainable in literature, while he has added 
to our obligatioDs by a more thorough and condensed analvsis of his notable 
works than is elsewhere procurable. The value of the &cts and opinions 
brought together in the papers on Joseph Henry Green cannot be doubted 
by any one who can appreciate the amount of oiiginal research, involved in 
them, and the clearness of the philosophic vision exercised upon them. On the 
" Philosophy of Politics," scholarship, range of reading,, singular suggestive- 
ness, and a most rare conciseness of exposition are noticeable ; and we greatly 
regret that we have not had space to include in this volume at least another 
of these limiinous essays on tiie Science of Government. To the writers of 
these contributions we owe a set of papers which will bear comparison, we 
believe, with the highest and best additions made to recent literature, not 
only in narrative excellence and expository power, but grace of composition 
and suggestive originality of thought. 

In closing our review of the labours of tiiis year we cannot refrain from 
acknowledging the kindly appreciation which in many quarters, our work 
has . met. Year by year a sense of the importance of our task grows on us. 
Let our readers also weigh their. re^onaibUities aright to us — ** the howers 
of wood and drawers of water" for them; to our. contributors, and to their 
age ; and let them do tiieir utmost to speed the cause of progress, in thieir 
own use of this Magazine of Self-culture, and in procuring for it extended 
usefulness by an eztonded circulation. 
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Tub study of the philosopliy of politics has become now more 
than ever a necessity m our country. The extension of an interest 
in the government of England to a very large class of men who 
had formerly been held to be incompetent to the duty of rightly 
exercbing the elective franchise has made it imperative on aU 
hands to encourage among and to render accessible to the people- 
political education. Those who conferred the boon are honourably 
concerned to see such means employed as shall prove the wisdom 
of the measure by which power has been put into so many hands; 
those who opposed the enlargement and popularization of constitu- 
encies ought to be eager, as far as posflible, to increase the likeli- 
hood of the proper employment of the franchise now granted ; and» 
most of all, those to whom a share in the guardianship of the 
nation has been granted should be earnest to show that the feara of 
the latter were baseless, that the trust of the former was well- 
founded, and that they are resolved, with intelligent virtue, to 
endeavour to comprehend and perform the duties implied in their 
new status as citizens having a practical responsibility laid upon 
them in regard to the progress and welfare of the state. Our 
desire to aid in the accomplishment of this great national task and 
duty has led us to consider with some care a few of the most vital 
elements in the science of politics, and to attempt a brief and handy 
exposition of the ideas which we have been induced to regard aa 
most thorough and sound in speculative and practical politics. 

Nothing is easier than to decry " political metaphysics " as not at 
all likely to be of much service in improving the arrangements of 
the complicated life of social communities which have arrived at a 
stage of civilization so advanced as that in which we live. Some 
regard politics as an abstruse, uninteresting, and difficult subject, 
and therefore unfitted for general study or ordinary comprehen- 
sion ; others consider that there is no such profound mystery in it 
1870« B 
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after all ; and that common sense, applied with bnt a little earnest- 
ness to the topics as they arise, would enable them to understand 
all that they require to know ; and in contempt of the talk of the 
students of politics generally they exclaim — each in his own tone, — 

*' I ask not proud philosophy to teach me what thou art." 

Thmrieel themselyes oompetent to discuss and settle allthedificnlties 
whidh suggeat themaelves to ordinary minds, extempore, as they 
occur in practical life or casual actuality, without the necessity of 
previous study or learning, and without reversion to first principles 
and speculative theories. Philosophy with them is usually a 
synonym for sophistry ; and they affirm that " theoretical speculators 
easily perform in imagination feats which are found impossible by- 
practical politicians ;" and hence they rashly, as we think, conclude 
that the philosophy of polities is little likely to be useful to us or to 
our age. 

On any subject within the scope of human reason we believe, but 
most of all on this, which touches at every point on the tests of 
experience, thoughtful, diligent, and methodical investigation will 
be more likely to lead to truth than to error ; and careful deliberate 
reasoning ought to bring us into the presence of at least the possi* 
)bilitie8, if not the probabilities, of political safety. If philosophy 
cannot invent improvements, it can suggest them, and it can insist 
upon careful experiment, scrutinized observation, and the guarded 
acceptance of rough and ready assertions. 

In fact, every political movement, endeavour, and proposal 
depends upon some theory, true or false ; and philosophy simply in- 
vestigates the antecedent probability or improbability, evidence or 
disproof, allegeable against the theory, and determines the points on 
Which the theory may be exposed to a crucial experiment ; so that 
the unphilosophical or haphazard school of politicians, as distin- 
guished from the scientific or philosophical students of civil a&d 
social life, differ only in this, — that the former employ experieiice 
'only as a positive guide, while the latter admit it as a negative one 
as well. Experience can, it is true, affirm and confirm ; but what 
does it so assert and maintain P Surely only the preconceptions of 
the thinking mind ; that is, the theories it has formed. Experience 
•can also correct and modify, contradict and test; and philosophy 
employs experience in all its plenitude of power to suggest, test, 
affirm, and confirm ; and to deny, decry, and disprove. Any idea 
to which experience excepts. Philosophy rejects ; only those which 
ejap)erience ntvours does she accept and regard. ^ 

Every man exerts in our day an influence, direct or iadireet, on 
the formation of Public Opinion — that great power which in free 
countries intimately sways the destinies of empires. Yet each 
man is a compound of instincts, impulses, interests, prejudices, 
opinions, and aims which have been formed by a vast concourse and 
Aggregation of causes. Hence we find all around us extreme dif- 
ferences of diaracter, remarkably opposite states of feeling, and 
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mat contrarieties of opinion. Men accept of statements wbioh 
tiiey htkYB not examioed, and assent to propositions which thej 
bave not tested, instead of inouiring, reflecting, diaonssinff, and in- 
yestigating; and thej too frequently content themselves wiUi 
opinions when they ought to strire after the attainment of convic* 
tions. How important it is that man should be led or brought — 

" Rightly his complex knowledge to employ 1 "-^ 

80 that, instead of acting upon whims, impulses, notions, and mere 
opinions, he should be able to attain to truth and to act upon con- 
▼ictioD. As Professor Seeley recently remarked at the iSoyal 
Institution,— " iFor the Pablic to become a great ruler, and to 
socompliBh great works, it needs much more enlightenment than a 
daily half-hour's perusal of the most skilfully constructed leading 
article. Our present political education is of little valne, because 
▼e want a thorough knowledge of the first principles of politics." 

There are, as we all know, no opinions whicn so eagerly seek 
to elaborate themselves into practicality as those which relate 
to noUtics. In the contest between authority and right, submiasion 
ana oppression, there has now arisen an arbiter in law. To law has 
been entrusted the settlement of conflicting opinions regarding 
duties and rights ; and Parliament, as the organized wisdom of the 
nation, has had assigned to it the duty of determining, After due 
deliberation, what shall, by the will of the people, become law. 

Of late years the speculations of theoretical politicians have been 
almost as much devoted to the consideration of the best means of 
securing safe and efficient Hepresentative Oovemment as practical 
politicians have been engaged in arranging the details of an exten- 
sion of the franchise. For a long time, indeed, it aeemed that the 
theorists were to be allowed to theorize as they chose, and that the 
praebical politicians were bent on maintaining the impracticability 
of bringing the proposals of the speculative philosophers into 
working order. Ever and anon during a quarter /of a century, 
nnder the influence of the zeal of the thmkers or the impatience of 
the people, the great parties in the State took up the question, 
while agitation stirred the hearts of men : — 

'* So two cold limbs, touched by Ghilvani's wire, 
Move with new life and feel awakened fire ; 
QttiTering awhile their flaccid forms remain, 
Then turn to cold torpidity again.** 

On the withdrawal of the immediate excitement, Parliamentary 
Seform became a dropped question — given over to he dealt with by 
the thinkers again. A short time ago the needs of party eflected 
what the creeds of party did not, except nominally, admit ; namely, 
an extensive increase in the persons to be represented in the Com- 
mons House. The main end in view having been attained, it 
would serve little purpose to detail the progress of political strife. 
But though any attempt to condense the history of failures in 
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Beform Bills would be considerably beyond our aim— not to say 
power. — dome brief notice of the progress of modem opinion on the 
philosophy of parliamentary representation may help us to clarify* 
our views in regard to the objects and methods of the franchise 
reformers. 

The Beform Bill of 1832 marks an epoch of g^reat importance in 
constitutional history. '* There is hardly a question which has exer- 
cised the wisdom of legislators and the talents of debaters since, of 
which the history does not begin from, or in some degree turn 
upon its treatment by, that astonishing Parliament " which met in 
lb33 under the extended franchise to which that Bill gave legal 
effect. It was felt then by advanced thinkers that the people to 
whom the Beform Bill had given a corporate share in the duties and 
responsibilities of legislation required some political education to fit 
them for the proper exercise of their electoral privileges. 

In 1835 Samuel Bailey, author of *' Essays on the Formation of 
Opinions," who had o^ered himself in 1832 as a candidate for 
Sheffield on the Liberal platform, but was defeated, issued his 
" Bationale of Political Bepresentation," a work which carried with 
it the greater portion of the advanced Liberalists, and very greatly 
affected the subsequent agitations for reform in Parliament, bios- 
eoDiing into Chartism, the Suffrage movement, &c. In this work 
the author considered the principles on which representative 
government ought to be constructed, so that the greatest possible 
advantage mif^ht be derived from it in such a manner as to be at 
once popular, intelligible, and effective. In 1838 the agitation on 
representation assumed form by the adoption of a programme of 
political rights which was received with great enthusiasm under 
the title of '*The People's Charter." A large amount of political 
writing preceded and followed the issue of this document and the 
ten years of agitation which succeeded. For a time, after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, representative reform was less thought of 
than it had been; and the stimulation of the question fell again 
into the hands of the thinkers. The main part in the discussion of 
the question was, however, now taken by the organs of thought 
which supply the bulk of the English public with their opinions- 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets. In these a fierce, 
formidable, and ably sustained skirmishing was kept up until the 
whole literature of the country was more or less implicated in the 
debate and the excitement. It was roundly declared that ** the 
representation of the people was a fiction cunningly contrived and 
cleverly concealed by the brilliant rhetoric of false patriots and 
popular orators ;" that *' Parliament did not legislate for the benefit 
of the people as a whole/' and that it should be so reformed as " to 
carry out effectively the properly formed and lawfully expressed 
desires of the entire people of the country." 

Promises of parliamentary reform now became part of the 
political programme, and the consideration of the subject was 
again brought by the theorists back to first principles. This was 
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▼ery ably done by Mr. Toalmm Smith in an exceedingly valuable 
work on " Local Self-goyernment." which maintained that a life of 
order and freedom could only be properly secured when everj 
indiyidual was welded into the state without having his indi* 
▼idaaliry destroyed ; when free institutions extended from parish to 
Pdriiament; wnen political life and enerj|;y were encouraged by 
the full and public discussion of all questions among the people ; 
and when all our representative institutions were formed upon the 
understanding that all law must spring from the people, and the 
administration of it mu^t be under the control of the people. 

In 1854 Lord John Buflsell so far redeemed his political pledges 
as to propose a Beform Bill, but the Crimean war caused its aban- 
donment: and for a while there was a lull in the country on 
reform. Thoughtful men nevertheless saw that, however exacting 
war may be, the proper popularization of parliamentary repre- 
sentation was indispensable to true social progress, and the subject 
continued to receive the consideration of the impracticable theorists, 
and a number of possible forms of improving the representation of 
the people were suggested and discusited, so that the minds of men 
might be prepared to deal with the subject when the hour arrived 
for the practical realization of a reform in the representation. 

Among these perhaps the most influential were ** Political Pro* 
gress not necessarily Democratical," by Professor Lorimer; a 
treatise on ** The Election of Bepresentatives, Parliamentary and 
Municipal," by Thomas Hare, Barrister-at-Law, — a work which 
has excited much attention among politicians of all schools, and 
which has given to the country the cry of " The Eepreaentation of 
Minorities;" and ''Considerations on Hepresentative Govern- 
ment," by John Stuart Mill. The former writer proposes a method 
of representative election based mainly on wealth and social 
position as indexes of intelligence and worth ; and the two latter 
suggest intelligence as indicated by instruction as the fittest condi- 
tion for parliamentary suffrages,— the object of all being to |B;et 
some means of approximating to the unit of social value which 
would best give grounds for the right of exercising the fraiiuhise. 
Li addition to these works specially devoted to representation as 
the question of the hour, the interest in this topic was continued 
and increased by the issue of two colonial works, — " The Govern- 
ment of England; its Structure and Development," by W. E. Hearn, 
LL.D., Professor of History at Melbourne ; and " Parliamentary 
Government in England; its Origin, Dcirelopntient, and Praciical 
Operation," by Alpheus Todd, Librarian to the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Canada. Subsequently to this an extension of the franchise 
became a Government measure by consent of all parties, and very 
able debates on representation occurred in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The years 1868-59 were greatly occupied by this question ; 
and the agitation was resumed in 1865^ and continued till 1869. 
The debates of the Parliament during these periods gave occasion 
to the production of many important speeches, and in several cases 
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these have been pablished. In " The Speeches on Qnefltions of Fablie 
Policy," by John Bright, M.P., we hare many on parliamentary 
reform. We have aiso " Speeches on Parliamentary Beform, 
Hetiyered in ike Honse of Commons by the Bight Hon. B. Disra^, 
184S— 1866.** The " Speeches and Ijetters " of the Bight Hon. 
Bobert Lowe have been giTen- to the press, as well as the speeches 
of W. £. Gladstone, Earl Bussell, Lord Cairns, &c., &e. To the 
literature of the subject belong also J. S. Millie *' Thoughts on 
ParliameDtary Beform ; " and two collections of contributions to 
the elucidation and solution of the questions arising from a con* 
sideration of representation,*— " Essays on Beform," and "Ques- 
tions for a Beformed Parliament." To those who wish for farther 
information than our brief and imperfect paper can supply, the 
references here giyen may be enough to point them to the sources 
whence their desires may be gratiBed; but we may add here, 
to bearing close relation to the matter in hand, Lord Lindsay's 
"Progress by Antagonism,"-^a work eyincing great power ot 
thought applied to an extensiye series of historic facts; Dayid 
BowJand's " Manual of the British Constitution ; " H. S. Tremen- 
heere's "Constitution of the United States compared with our 
own ; " Lord Wrottesley's " Thoughts on Grovemment and Legis- 
lation ; " George Comewall Lewiis's " Methods of Obseryation and 
Beasoning in Polities ; " Bichard Congreye's " Politics of Aris- 
totle," mih notes; and Lord Brougham's "The British Consti- 
tution." 

In the preceding paragraph we haye quoted impartially able and 
interesting works by advocates of all the opinions preyalent on this 
topic, entirely irrespectiye of p8rty,^as the object aimed at in 
mentioning tnem is the information of those who desire to study 
with the ami of gaining the truth. We are all the more free to do 
this as our prelection concerns the philosophy, not the partisanship, 
of politics ; and all the more bound to do so are we, because we aeek 
a basis for our theory of representatiye institutions, which differs 
in some measure from the ground-thoueht of either party. Oor 
present object is to discoyer, if we can, the reason and grounds of 
representation, its conditions and its implications; in a subse- 
quent paper we expect to oyertake the remainder of the question,— 
the methods, forms, and requirements of representation in ciyio, 
social, ecclesiastical, and national life. Sufficient, if not more than 
sufficient, is our present task, to expound the theoretical grounds 
of representation, natural, moral, and official ; to gain and giye as 
clear a yiew as possible of the nature, influence, and expediency of 
it, and to point out the ends it subseryes in the body x>olitic, as well 
as in indiyidual life; to explain in short the relations between 
representation and the intelligence and will of the people, as the 
means of bringing together a congress of opinions, and an assembly 
of delegated wilhnghood ; a deliberating and determining essence, 
epitome, and abstract of the people's aims. 

Presentation implies the actuM and real presence of the person 
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wliose mteresto. are ia quefttion, <Mr whose partieipation is requmd. 
Presentation requires fcke personal appearance and actiyity of all 
the parties eoneemed in an action proposed to be done, oc in an 
arraDgpement proposed to be entered into. In the city-states of 
Greece the soyereign power was held by the whole adnlt male 
citiaoury; aad preseiUaiion, or the actual enxagcment of the 
eitiaens in the practical business of goTernment and legislation, was 
possible. In these city-states, though passion ren high and opinion 
was Taried and changeable under the masterful influence of the 
sympathy of numbers, the citizens exercised the entire powers 
of gOYemmeot ; their senate only formini; in reality a committee 
lor the formal arrangement and management of public business, 
£aeh citiaen not only could present himself in the assemblies called 
for the despatch of business, but had the right of presenting his 
opinion on the subject under consideration, and could present his 
▼ote or his protest, as the case might be, ia regard to tne decision 
of the question adopted. In these, the citizen bj personal influence 
and act upheld his personal right as a member of the common* 
wealth ; in the election of magistrates, the audiences of ambassadors* 
the management of civil, military, or judicial matters, deliberations 
in connection with property or party, and in the enactment of laws, 
the Greek citiaen was self-preeentative. 

In large communities and in extensive states preaentative poll* 
tical right is not only inexpedient, but impossible. The entire 
community cannot meet together ; and even though it could, the 
deliberate consideration, discussion, formation, and determination 
of opinions would, at any such congress, be impossible by any 
method within the compass of '' art or man's device." However 
regular, fixed, frequent, and accessible the assemblies of such 
oommonities could be made, an actual personal opportunity of 
discussing questions, or even hearing them discussed, could not 
be afforded to or provided for all; and no form of impressing 
unanimity upon them could be contrived' except that of the 
advocates of formed opinions addressing them in sections, and 
taking the vote upon the questions so submitted to their judgment. 
This being the case, expediency at once suggests that the justice of 
the matter might be as clearly and honestly seen to in local institu- 
tions and assemblies where, on a small scale, the presentative 
system should be as possible as in the city-states of Greece ; and 
where the higher principle of representative opinion might be 
introduced by the election of one or more deputies to G(mvey to a 
more general assembly the opinion formed by those who deputed 
them, and so bring together in a small manageabls body the 
representatives of the interests, intelligence, and will of the whole 
body of the people. 

In statei of such an extent and so complicated in the machinery 
of government, national and international, as those of modern 
Europe and the West generally, it has been found that in order to 
secure assemblies of the people which shall deliberate and act with 
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public spirit and freedom, and yet in liarmony with order and 
virtue, toe number of citizens called to attend them must neither 
be too numerous nor too mixed, and must have a local fellow-feeling^ 
and common interest, so that while the sentiment. of personal inde- 
pendence in each may be fully respected, advantage may be taken 
of the sympathy of man with man to induce concessions, and con* 
duce to practical unanimity. In this way, while freedom of 
expression and of debate may be freelv exercised, hasty, rash, and 
tumultuous proceedings may be avoided by the spontaneoas activitr 
of those feelings which tend to peace and good neighbourhooa. 
The calmness and reasonableness of the discussions and decisions 
of such assemblies are thus enhanced, while the training of the 
whole public in the formation and utterance of sound opinions on. 
matters pertaining to law, order, civic interests, and social life, is 
(]^uickened and improved. The right of the individxud to presenta- 
tive participancy in the making of the laws is thus preserved in the 
representative system; and the power of the representatives to 
accept or reject the proposals made on behalf of the State, by 
maintaining ministerial responsibility, preserves the personal right 
of each to partnership in the national life. 

The natural play and progress of this political activity is to brings 
into prominence and trusted popularity those who most sedulously 
and intelligently concern themselves with the consideration of 
political questions. These acquire a known character in their own 
localities, and gradually become, though only by a sort of insensible 
and unconscious passive or active selection, the de facto representa- 
tives of the holders of opinions similar to their own in the district, 
and are so far the volunteer forces of public opinion in each locality, 
having a certain following and a tacitly allowed superiorit^r oyer 
those who think with them, or take their political creed from similar 
sources. These, again, form a kind of semi-organized set of 
inquirers on political movements, always on the outlook for 
measures which they think are important,, and taking note of the 
men who approve or condemn them. Thus, by a spontaneous 
sympathy of sentiment, the several parties in each state are bound 
together by feelings which lead to fraternization when any great 
movement seems to be required. This may be called the latent 
moral representative system, out of which our legal representative 
system is developed ; and it may be regarded as forming the moral 
bond which unites and combines the several grades of society into 
a sympathetic oneness which renders the actual political considera- 
tion of questions much more easy, more satisfactory, and more 
trust wOnhy. These men are exposed to public notice and criticism, 
and generally act under a sense of responsibility. 

Holding their supremacy as the real tribunes of the locality in 
which they are known by the tacit consent of those who believe 
with them chiefly on the tenure of personal popularity or political 
consistency, they form a powerful class of semi-acknowledged repre- 
sentatives ; often able to gain for themselves actual nomination and 
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official reeo|(iiition when need arises for carrying oat any important 
politiciil purpose. The^ are tlie leading; spirits of the distriot, and 
as soch naturally exercise a considerable educative and regulatiye 
inflaence on public opinion. These men frequently become the 
agents througn whom the tendency of a district is made known to 
those who desire the office and honour of being Members of Farlia« 
ment ; not only do they form a judgment regarding what the opinion 
of the locality is, but also regarding what sort of representatiye 
would be most likely to be acceptable to those with whom they 
usually act, and with whom they sympathize. These men, influ- 
ential themselyes by their intelligence and known consistency, often 
oonstitute wise and trustworthy advisers, and the persous who 
through them solicit the suffrages of the people must give them 
some reasons, direct or indirect, for believing that they are worthy 
of confidence and honour. In this way representatives may be said 
to be selected by the select from among those more notably select, 
and so are, in general, superior in some respects to those for whom 
they act, and whose interests and welfare they becouie bound to 
endeavour to secure. The special devotion whicli representatives 
are generally able to give to the consideration of questions affecting 
the common weal, enables them more watchfullv and more intelli- 
gently to maintain the interests of order and medom, the consis- 
tency of the State and the independence of the individual, than any 
one chosen at haphazard from among those who are called to con- 
iult for and determine concerning the legislation best suited for the 
country. At the same time the people have their minds set free 
from the absorbing and passionate interests of political life, and are 
thus enabled to live in greater comfort, ease, and enjoyment, than 
they would otherwise have been able to do. To find a man of hon- 
esty, intelligence, influence, and power of speech and thought, is a 
much more easy task for the people than to acquire for themselves 
such knowledge as would impart competency to them to judge of 
and determine regarding questions of polity, policy, economy, and 
law, adapted to the several circumstances of cases as they arise. 
Kepresentation, then, while it release's the ordinsry and average 
man from the taskwork of political study, yet supplies a mild and 
efficacious inducement to him to gain a general acquaintance with 
politi^a and its problems, and at the same time provides a higher 
and better class of advisers for the State, and a more skilful class 
of expositors of policy. 

The nation is not to be regarded as consisting of a passive aggre- 
gation of individuals who are to be superintended, and to have such 
measures taken on their behalf as shall secure the greatest possible 
happiness to the greatest possible numbers, by the members of a 
strong cabinet and a wise administration. The State exists in, of, 
and through, as well as for the people. Administration is not the 
highest function of Government ; it is the exciting, sustainiog, and 
promoting of selfhood — activity, thoughtfulness, self-reliance, truth- 
fulness, and helpfulness, might and will, not only to do duty, but 
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to claim and exercise right. Adminiatration is mecluuiical and in- 
stramental, but the motive power of the entire administrative 
system depends on the amount and energy of the selfhood it receives 
its impetus from. The Sovereign is the State only when he is the 
representative of the people's will; the Cabinet is only the 
Grovemment when it effects the parpoaes which the people have 
agreed to and embodied in i^slation ; and legislation itself is only 
law when it expresses and contains the will of the ^people iretljt 
fully, and deliberately formed and registered in the choice of repre* 
sentatives, in the presenting of petitions, and in the acquiescent 
acceptance of the legislation proposed, as the embodied and fixed 
decision of the Commons, agreed to by the nobles, and formally 
ratified by the assent and consent of the supreme representative— 
the Sovereign. 

The Government is administrative and executive, but in admin* 
istration it is controlled and regulated by the representatives of the 
people, and in the exercise of its executive functions it is restrained 
and overmastered by the law. The people govern, the cabinet ad-* 
ministers, the sovereign ratifies ; and these together form the State* 
The nobles exercise their presentative rights directly because they 
are few, and are supposed to have given guarantees to the country 
of community of feeling with it, and whenever their sympathy dulls 
or their interests run counter to the general good'^or what is de- 
liberately believed to be so — means are always taken to bring into 
harmony in the long run the opinions of the peers and the people* 
The people exercise their presentative rights when, by their indi- 
vidual votes, unswayed by any outward force, and undictated to by 
any person, clique, party, or power whatsoever, in accordance with 
and in conformity to their own free, deliberate, and unbiassed per- 
sonal conviction, they make choice of a representative to the Com- 
mons House of Parliament* These representatives instruct the 
cabinet, and advise the sovereign ; and in the name, with the autho- 
rity, and on behalf of the people, they revise, review, amend, con- 
trol, suggest, or countermand the acts proposed to be done in or by 
the State — through its officials, subordinate or sovereign. 

Man is first of all to himself a self, an individual, a possessor and 
exerciser of personal life, with all the natural rights which the pos- 
session of individual personality implies, and bound to all the duties 
which it involves. All the duties towards self which the individu- 
ality of the individual demands are summed up in self^oiuervatum- 
As this is an original and inalienable duty which each owes to him- 
self, it both measures and marks out the fights to which he must 
lay claim, and the duties to which he must yield obedience. He 
must neither suffer nor agree to anything which would make this 
conservancy of his own being and well-being impossible ; and con- 
versely he must neither ask nor do anything which would impair or 
lessen the power of self-conservaucy in others. The State is a con- 
servator, and as the most precious of all things ix>man is himselff 
80 he requires that the State shall guarantee his personality—- in- 
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elndiiig nghrtm may be entence, 8vd>»iitence, and pemiteiioe» or 
progreuiTe coiitinuaiioe; and be guaranteea to tbe State by bis 
venon, including bis property, in retnm, a due obsert ance of the 
beinjf and well-being of otbert . Tbe State, in this way, acknow- 
ledges and recognises tbe individuality of each as tbe grand ulti- 
mate of eonserring care, wbile the individual acknowledges and 
recognises tbe State as bis representative guardian and defender; 
and tbe protector and upholder of tbe rights of others, as well as 
the claimant of tbe proper performance of duty by each and all. 

Each being thus bound to each by a life for life guarantee, tbe 
State is ultimately based upon the indiyiduality of its membm or 
ahsr^dders ; the body of a nation's laws being the conditions of 
the eoTenant, into wbicn be enters by birth, t. e., personal being as a 
partaker — and be becomes a proper claimant of all the rights of life 
when be beeomes properiy efTectiye in tbe discharge of all Kfe's 
ditties. He bus only at most a claim upon tbe State in proportion 
to his actual performance of (or willingness to perform) tbe duties 
of his station. Gitizeniy, therefore, is an acknowledgment on tbe 
part of tbe State of a person's claim of rights, and on the part of 
the subject a confession of the claim of Uxe State to dutiful ness 
and obedience. The moment at which the substitationary citiien* 
riiip of parentage, and tbe noritiate of subiection in youth, should 
eease and determine, is dearly a matter of pact or usage, but oiti- 
senship is itself a fact, and implies functions. 

It requires to be conceded as the basis of indiyiduality in citizen- 
ihip that (1) each man is tbe steward of his own being, and either 
blows or ought to know bow best to work out his life to the best 
ends ; and bence it follows that it is each man's right and duty to 
manage bis own concerns in his own way and for bis own ends — 
each duty being reciprocally a limit to each right; (2) that in 
re^d to all matters by which he either is or is likely to be affected 
it IS tbe right and tbe duty of each to have the oraortanity of know- 
ing and understanding all tbe possible effects which each such mat- 
ter may bare on him ; to discuss their incidence, and to determine 
how far be shall yoluntarily agree to be affected by snch matters ; 
(3) that be shall be free from any dictation or intimidation what- 
syer, except such as arises from the suasiye influences of reasoning, 
or of l^e sympathy of those who agree and act with bim ; (4) that 
sny coerciye restraint to which be may be subjected shall be de- 
clared openly and administered fairly by those who are placed 
in similar circnmstances as himself, and who, therefore, in case 
of acting as be did, would undergo a like coercrye restraint. The 
tnie safeguard and protection of the personality of each person is 
Bmmnarily expressed in tiie' law, " Whatsoeyer ye would that men 
ahonid do unto you, do ye eyen so to them." This is the charter of 
penona] independence as well as the law of social duty, and is of 
▼ery high authority, as well as necessity, in a state of ciyilization 
mob as that in which we liye, wherein personality is so hard to pre- 
*n^i ''and tbe indryidual withers, and the world is more and 
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more." On the right to be an individnsl depends the farther right 
of presentation to assert, maintain, or defend his rights, and the 
duty of presentation to consider, uphold, and administer the ri^hti 
of others. From the right of presentation there follows the right 
of representation, which is the accomplishment by proxy of those 
duties which we owe to society, and the exercise of those rights by 
deputy which have been guaranteed by the State. 

When in any local associated group, or assembly of persons, in- 
diyiduals present themselves to take into consideration any matter 
that concerns them, to discuss its fitness, or to decide upon its ad- 
Tisability, a vote or voice is granted, in the determination of the 
question, to all who are present, in conformity with the conditions 
of the asBcmbly. This is presentative political action. If the 
decision come to be made by motion, be embodied in petition, or 
take the form of resolutions affirmed by the meeting, and to bd 
given effect to by a committee or a deputation, we have representa- 
tive political action ; and when the committee, deputation, or other 
form of representative activity succeeds in so bringing the decision 
arrived at before the executive or administrative functionaries of 
the State as to have it consented to and acted upon, we have min- 
isterial political action. The individual concedes his effective iufla- 
ence to nis representatives, and these representatives again concede 
their effective influence to the administration, so that the State is 
the result of the conceded individuality of the people, and not the 
source of the people's influence, itepresentation concentrates, 
emboldens, conserves, and energizes public opinion : as rillets con- 
join to form rivers, and rivers, by their confluent waters, form seas, 
so do laws result from the decisions of individuals on moral ques- 
tions, collected into proposals, and urged by representatives till 
they acquire the sanction of the Legislature, and are placed in the 
statute-book. 

' It has been a matter of considerable difficulty among speculative 
politicians to determine whether representation ought to be a repre- 
sentation of persons, property, position, intelligence, or class, and 
much may be said on behalf of each. It is, however, all but im- 
possible without cross-division, which philosophy and practical life 
equally abhor, to fix upon any permanent and general basis except 
the personal one. It is for the individnal that society exists ; abo- 
lish human individuality, and the State becomes a tyranny, and 
Government a despotism ; we may have law, but we cannot have 
legislation ; and there may be subjects, but not people. Bepresen- 
tation presupposes personal presentativeness, and tnerefore implies 
individuality. But each individual, in so far as he possesses pro- 
perty, attains position, acquires intelligence, or becomes aggregated 
with a class, must — so far as these affect and move, impress or sway 
the individual — less or more add to his personal feeling and inte- 
rest the desire and design of preserving and conserving all that has 
thus become attached to his individuality, and hence will, in the 
ultimate, see to it that personality shall be represented, as far as 
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possible, with its adjunctg and its acquisitions, so that a properlj 
regolated personal representation will afford all due facilities for 
making Parliament a mirror in miniature of the opinions and feel- 
ings of the nation. 
Hence it is that not only sovereigns and cabinets but people 

" Musttake care 

To cherish these Assemblies of Estate, 

Which in great monarchies true glasses are 

To show men*s grief, excesses to abate ; 

Braye moulds for Laws — a medium that in one 
Joins, with content a people to the throne." 

We are unable within our space to pursue this portion of the 
subject farther, and we condense the sum of our ideas into the fol- 
lowing tahle, which we recommend the reader to think out and teat 
for himself; self-culture approTcs of this plan, and the interest of 
the topic will induce to the adoption of it. 
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THOMAS HOBBES, OF MALMBSBUItY. 

{ConHnued from page 260.) 

" Gl-reat books are not within ererybodj*s reaoh ; and it is a good work to 
give a little to those who have neither time nor means to get more.**— 
S, T, Coleridge. 

We continue our analysis of *' The Leviathan.*' We hare now leaohed 
"Part II. Of Commonwealth," which begins with chapter xvii. of the ori* 
ginal ; and here, there follows, in the briefest form consistent with compre- 
hensibility, an outline of the opinions on this subject of the bearer of, as 
G-. L. Oraik thinks, " one of the most distinguished names, both in EngUsh 
literature and in modern metaphysical, ethical, and political philosophy." 
The work proceeds : — 

<< Of the Causes, Generation, and Definition of a Commonwealth" (17). 
" The final cause, end, or design of men, who naturally love liberty and 
dominion over others, in the introduction of that restraint upon themselves, 
in which we see them live in commonwealths, is the foresight of their own 
preservation, and of a moee contented life thereby." '* For the laws of 
nature, as justice, equity, modesty, mercy, and in same doing to others as we 
would be done to of themselves, without the terror of some power to cauae 
them to be observed, are contrary to our natural passions, that carry us to 
partiality, pride, revenge, and the like. And covenants without the sword 
are but words, and of no strength to secure a man at all." " The multitude 
sufficient to confide in for our security is not determined by any certain 
number, but by comparison with the enemy, we fear." *' £nd be there 
never so great a multitude ; yet if their actions be directed according tp 
their particular judgments and particular appetites, they can expect there- 
by no defence nor protection, neither against a common enemy nor against 
the injuries of one another." 

*' Nor is it enough . . that they be governed and directed by one judgment 
for a limited time." ''The only way to erect such a common power . . is to 
oonfeir all their power and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly of 
men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one wiU ;" 
" and therein to submit their wills, every one to his will, and their judg- 
ments to his judgment." "As if evei^ man should. s^y to every. man, I 
authorize and give up my right of governing myself to this man, or to this 
assembly of men, on this condition, that thou give up thy right to him, 
and authorize all his actions in like manner. This done, the multitude so 
united in one person is called a Comntonwealth." '* And he that carrieth 
this person is called sovereign, and said to have sovereign power; and 
every one besides his subject." " Of the Bights of Sovereigns by Institu- 
tion " (18). ** A commonwealth is said to be instituted when a mtdtitude of 
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men 4o agree and ooTenaat, every one with ererj one, that to whatsoever 
man, or anemhty of men, ehall be given hy the major part the right to 
pment the paraon of them ail, that is to sayi to be their representative ; 
ererjr one, ae well he that voted for it as he that voted against it, shall 
authorize all the aotions and judgments of that man, or assembly of men, 
in the same manner as if they were his own." ^* From this are derived 
all the rights and CMulties of him, or them, on whom sovereign power is 
conferred." Henoe (1) "the subjects cannot change the form of govern- 
ment;** (2) ''sovereign power cannot be forfeited;*' (8) "no man can 
without injustice protest against the institution of the sovereign declared 
by the major part;'* (4) "the sovereign's aotions cannot be justly accused 
by the subject ;** (5) " whatsoever the sovereign doth is unpunishable by the 
subject ;'* (6) " the sovereign is judge of what is necessary for the peace 
and defence of his subjects, and judge of what doctrines are fit to be 
taaght them ;*' (7) " the right of making rules, whereby the subjects may 
every man know what is so his own as no other subject oan, without in- 
justice, take it from him ;** (8) *'to him also belongeth the right of judi* 
esture^ and decision of controversy ;** (9) " and of making war and peace 
as he shall think best ;" (10) "and of choosing all counselors and minis- 
ters both of peace and war ;*' (11) " and of rewarding and punishing, and 
that (where no former law hsth determined the measure of it) arbitrarily ; 
(12) and of honour and order. These ace the rights which make the 
essence of sovereignty ; and which are the marks whereby a man may dis- 
cern in what man, or assembly of men, the sovereign power is placed and 
resideth. For these are incommunicable and inseparable.'* " The power 
of sovereignty is the same in whomsoever it be placed.** *' Of the sevei^al 
kinds of Commonwealth by Institution, and of Succession to the Sovereign 
power *' (19). " The difference of commonwealths consisteth in the difference 
of the sovereign, or the personal representative of all and every one of the 
multitude." " When the representative is one man, then is the common* 
wealth a Monarehtf : when an assembly of all that will come together, then 
it is a Democraesff or popular commonwealth ; when an asiembly of a part 
only, then it is called an Aristooraey'^ " The difference between these 
three kinds of commonwealth consisteth not in the diffiirence of power, but 
in the difference of convenience or aptitude to produce the peace and secu- 
rity of the people, for which end they were instituted." " Of Dominion 
Paternal and Despotioal " (20). " A eammowweaUh hy acquisition is that 
where the sovereign power is acquired by force;** " and this kind of dominion, 
or sovereignty, diffeveth from sovereignty by institution only in this, that 
men who choose their sovereign do it for fear of one another, and not of 
him whom ^ey institute." " But the rights and consequences of sove- 
reignty are the same in both.'* " Dominion is acquired two ways ; by 
fi^eneration and by conquest. The right of dominion by generation is called 
patemaL*' ** Dominion acquired by conquest, or victory in war, is that 
winch some writers eall deipoiiealV 

" The rights and conseqnenoes of both patemml and detpoticcU dooauuon 
are the very same with those of a sovereign by institution.'* " The sovereign 
powers, whether placed in one man, as in monarchy, or in one assembly of 
men, as in popular and aristocratioal commonwealths, is as great as possi- 
bly men can be imagined to make it.** " Of the Liberty of Subjects ** (21). 
^ Liberty , or freedom, signifieth properly the absence of •opposition ; by op- 
position I mean external impediment of motion.'* "A freeman is he that 
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thof © thing! which, by hit strenRth and wit, he is able to do, ii not hin- 
red to do what he has a will ta" In this chapter he aiBnns, " 1. Fear 



m 

dered to do what he has' a will ta** In this chapt 
and liberty are consistent j generally all actions which' men do in oominoii- 
wealt hs, for lear of the Is w, are actions which the doers had liberty to omit.^ 
"2. Liberty and necessity are consistent! therefore God, that seetii and 
disposeth all things, seeth also that the liberiy of man in doing what he 
will, is accompanied with the nece^iity of doing that which Ood will, and 
Tic more nor less." "But men have made artificial chains, called civU 
laws, which they themselves, by mutual covenants, have fastened at one end 
to the lips of the sovereign power, and at the other end to their own oara." 
^ In relation to these bonds only it is that I am to speak now, of the liberty 
of subjectfi, which consisteth in liberty from covenants." '*Sach as is the 
liberty to buy, and sell, and otherwise contract with one another; to choose 
their own abode, their own diet, their own trade of life, and institute (t. e.. 




iionourable mention in the histories and philosophy of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and in the writings and discourse of those that from them 
have received all their learning in politics, is not the liberty of particular 
men, but the liberty of the commonwealth." ** The Athenians and Bomans 
were free; that is, free commonwealths : not that any particular men had 
the liberty to resist their own representative ; but that their representative 
had the liberty to resist or invade other people." ** It is an easy thing for 
men to be deceived by the specious name of liberty ; and, for want of judg- 
ment to distinguish, mistake that for their private inheritance and birth- 
right which is the right of the public only.*' "In the act of our wbrntt- 
Hon consisteth both our obUgaiionKad our liberty ; hence, 1. Subjects have 
liberty to defend their own bodies, even againat them that lawfully invade 
them ; and, 2. They are not bound to hurt themselvrs ; 3. Nor to engage 
in warfare unless they voluntarily undertake it.'* '* Other liberties depend 
on the silence of the law." "Subjects are absolved of their obedience jto 
their sovereign — 1. In case of captivity ; 2. In case the sovereign cast ofi' 
the government from himself and his heirs ; 8. In case of banishment ; 
4. In case the sovereign render himself subject to another." 

" Of Systems Subject, Political and Private" (22). ** By syHenu I under- 
stand any numbers of men joined in one interest or one business; of 
which Dotne are regular, and some irregular. Regular txe those where one 
man, or assembly of men, is constituted representative of the whole num- 
ber. All other are irregular. Of regular some are absolute and independ- 
ent, subject to none but their own representative." *' Others are depend- 
ent I that is to say, subordinate to some sovereign power, to which every 
one, as also their representative, is subject. Of systems subordinate some 
are political, and some private. Political^ otherwise called bodies poUiic, 
and persona in law," ** Private are those which are constituted by subjects 
amongst themselves, or by authority from a stranger." " And of private 
systems some are lawful, some unlaw/kL LawJ\U are those which are 
allowed by the commonwealth ; all other are unlawful,** " Irregular syf« 
tems are those which, having no representative, consist only of a concourse 
of people." " In bodies politic the power of the representative is always 
limited ; and that which prescribeth the limits there jf is the power sove* 
reign. For .power unlimited is absolute sorereignty." Of ** the bounds of 
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fef^m one it their writ, or letters from the sorereign : the oAbr ii iHb lair 
of the Cbmaionweftlth.*' " The yarietr of bodies politio is almort inttnitt 
ef « protinoe, colotff, or town/' '''If the soreretgn power be in a greal 
asniBrbly, -and a number of men, part of the assembly, without 'muthmitj, 
emisnlt a part, to contrive the guidance of the rest ; this is a faotion, or 
eonspiFaf^ unlawful, as being a fraudulent seducing of the assembly for 
t^eir particular interest." ** Of the Public Ministers of florereign Power ** 
(2S). *' A ffublio wtiiMfer is he that, by the sovereign, whether a monareh 
or an assembij, is employed in any aifain, with aut^hority to represent in 
tbat«mployment the person of that commonwealth." '*Of pnblie minis* 
ten some have charge committed to them of a general administration* 
ather«f a whole dominion or of a part thereof.'* ** Others have special 
administration ; that is to say, charges of some special business, either at 
home or abroad." ** For instruction of the people, for judicature, and for 
«c6oatton.** '* A body of counsellors are never without some other autho* 
rity, eitherx>f judicature, or of immediate administration." 

**0f the Nntrition and Procreation of a Commonwealth** (24) . * The mOti* 
^n of a oomnonwealth oonsisteth in the pleniy and duir^luiion of fiKiff 
nait condueing to life ; in ooneocHon, or prepenration ; and when coneoeted, 
in the eonveyanog of it, by convenient conduits, to tlie public useJ" *' This 
matter, commonly called commodities, is partly mttwe and partly/ore^a; ' 
M^uw, that which is to be had within the territory tif the commonwealth ; 
fineign, that whiefa is imported from without." " The distribution of the 
materials of this nourishment is the constitution of mine, and ihitte, and 
iw; that is to say, in one word, propriety ; and bdongeth in all kinds of 
eommonwealth to the sovereign power." ** It belongeth to the oomuMm* 
wealth, that is to say, to the soverrign, to appoint in what manner aft 
kinds of contract between subjects, as buying, selling, exchanging, borrow* 
in|r, lending, letting, and taking to hire, are to be made ; and l^ what words 
sod signs they shall be understood for valid." " Money, of what matter 
soever, coined by the- sovereign of a commonwealth, is a sufficient measure 
of the v<alue of all things cdse, between the eufajects of that commonwealth.** 
**The eonditits and ways by which it is conveyed to the publie use are of 
two sorts ; one, that conveyeth it to the public ooff<Brs ; the c^her, that 
iesneth the same oat again lor public payments." ** When a colony is set* 
tied, tliey are either a oommonwealth of themselves, discharged of their 
subjection to their sovereign that sent them, as hath been done by many 
commonwealths of ancient time, in which case the commonwealth from 
whidi they went was called their metropolis, or mother, and requires no 
more of them than fathers require of their children, whom they emancipate 
and make free from their domestic government, which is honour and friend* 
■hip ; or else they remain united to their metropolis, as were the colonies 
of the people of Home ; and then they are no commonwealths themselves, 
batprovinces, and parts of the common wealth thatsent them.*' *' Of Counsel'* 
(25). ** Command is where a man saith, do this, or do not tbiSf without 
expecting other reason than the will of him tliat says it." " Ooumtel is 
^^here a man saith, do or do not this, and deduoeth his reasons from the 
l>onefit that arriveth by it to him to whom he saith It." " Between counsel 
sad command one great difference is, that command is directed to a man's 
own benefit ; and counsel to the benefit of another man." ** He that giveth 
<xnknsd to his sovereign, whether a monarch or an assembly, cannot^ in 
eqinity be punished for it, whether the same be conformable to the opinion 
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of the most or not* 00 it be to the propotUion in debate.'' ** JKeXiofi«tM 
and dehortation is counsel, accompenied with signs in him that gireth it^ 
of vehement desire to hsTe it followed ; or to eay it more briefly, eoicMel 
vehefMntl^ presied. For he that exhorteth eneourages him he oounselleth 
to action ; as he that dehorteth deterreth him from it.** ** We may set 
down for the first condition of a good counsellor, thtU hi* end* and inieruiB 
he not incoiuiitent with ike end* and intereett of him he eounselleth. 
Secondly, roih and unevideni inference*, obeeure, eonflteed, and ambiffU&ne 
expretsion*, aUo all metaphorical epeeohe*, tending to the ttirrtng up of 
pa**ion, are repugnant to the office of a eountellor. Thirdly, no man i$ 
preeumed to he a good oouneellor hut in etich hu*ine** a* he haih not onlff 
been much verted in, hut hath al»o much meditated on and eoneidered* 
Fourthly, to be able to give counsel to a commonwealth, in a business that 
hath reference to another commonwealth, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with the intelligences and letters that come from thence, and with all the 
record of treaties and other transactions of state between them. And fifthly, 
supposing the number of counsellors equal, a man is better counselled by 
hearing tbem apart than in an assembly. A man that doth his business by 
the help of many and prudent counsellors, with every one consulting apart 
in his proper element, does it best. But he that is carried up and down to 
his business in a framed counsel, which cannot move but by the plurality of 
consenting opinions, the execution whereof is commonly out of envy or 
interest, retarded by the part dissenting, does it worst of all.*' " Of Civil 
Laws *' (26). '* By dtil law*, I understand the laws that men are therefore 
bound to observe, because they are members, not of this or that common- 
wealth in particular, but of a commonwealth.'* ** Civil law is to every 
flubject, those rules which the commonwealth hath comnuinded him, by 
word, writing, or other suiBcient sign of the will, to make use of for the 
distinction of right and wrong ; that is to say, of what is contrary and 
what is not contrary to the rule." '* Law was brought into the world for 
nothing else but to limit the natural liberty of partieular men, in such a 
manner as they might not hurt, but assist one another, and join together 
against a common enemy.** " The legislator is he, not by whose authority 
the laws were first made, but by whose authority they now continue to be 
laws." " All laws, written and unwritten, have their authority and force 
from the will of the commonwealth.** " The two arms of a commonwealth 
are force and justice ; the first whereof is in the king ; the other deposited 
in the hands of the Parliament.*' " Law made, if not also made known, ia 
no law.** '' Nothing is law where the legislator cannot be known. Tliere 
is, therefore, requisite not only a declaration of the law, but also sufficient 
eigns of the author and authority by which all laws are sufficiently verified s 
verified I say, not authorized ; for the verification is but the testimony and 
record, not the authority of the law. The law is verified (1) by the subor- 
dinate judge; (2) by the public registers ; (3) by letters patent and public 
teal.** " The interpretation of the law dependeth on the sovereign power. 
All laws, written and unwritten, have need of interpretation.*' 

** Of Crimes, Excuses, and Extenuations (28). A sin is not only a trans- 
gression of a law, but also any contempt of the legislator. For such con- 
tempt is a breach of all his laws at once." ** A crime is a sin consisting in 
the committing, by deed or word, of that which the law forbiddeth, or the 
emission of what it hath commanded. So every crime is a sin; but not 
erery sin a crime. The source of every crime is some defect of the under* 
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•tending, or.iome error in reuoning, or lome raddea foroe of tbe ptMumt. 
Defsot in the understanding is ignoimnoe i in leMoning, flnoneonf opinion. 
Igaio, ignomnce is of three lortB ; of the lew, and of the iOf ereigni and of 
m penalty." ** No law, made after • fiwt done, can make it a orime.** 
"From defect in reasoning, that is to say, from error, men are prone to 
violate the laws three ways. First, by presamption of false pnnoiples: 
Secondly, by fiilse teaeheri : Thirdly, by erroneous inferences from true 
principies.** *'The passions most f^qnently are the oaases of orime." 
"There is • place, not only for excuse, by which that which seemed a 
erime is prored to be none at all t but also for extenaation, by which the 
crime that seemed great is made less.** " The same crime, when the ae- 
eosation is in the name of the commonwealth, is called pablic crime : and 
when in tiie name of a private man, a priTate erime." ** Of Punishment 
and Be wards (M)." ** A panishment is an evil inflicted by pablie anthority 
on him that hath done or omitted that which is jadged by the same aatho- 
rity to be a transgression of the law ; to the end that the will of men may 
thereby the better be disposed to obedience." ** Reward is either oif 
gift, or by oootrsot. When by contract, it is oaUed salary and wages t 
which is benefit due for serrioe performed or promised." '*Thas much 
will BufBee for the nature of punishment and reward ; which are, as it 
were» the nerres and tendons that moTC the limbs and joints of a common- 
wealth. 

** Hitherto I hsTC set forth the nature of man, whose pride and other 
paisions have compelled him to submit himself to government : together 
with the great power of his goremor, whom I compared to leviathan, 
taking that oomparison out of the two last Terses of the forty-first chapter 
of Job; where Uod, haring set forth the great power of leviathan, oalieth 
bim king of the proud. There is nothing, saith he, on earth to be com- 
pared with him. He is made so as not to be afraid. He eeeth every high 
thing below him ; and is king of all the children of pride. But because he 
is mortal, and subject to decay, as all other eartnly creatures are ; and 
beeatt»e there is that in heaven, though not on earth, that he should stand 
in fear of, and whose laws he ought to obey, I shall in the next following 
ehspters speak of his diseases and the causes of his mortality ; and of what 
laws of nature he is bound to obey." ** Of those things tbst tend to the 
Bisiolution of a Commonwealth " (29). " Though nothing can be immortal 
which mortals make ; yet commonwealths, by the nature of their institu- 
tion, are designed to hve as long as mankind, or as the laws of nature, or as 
justice itself, which gives them life. Among the infirmities, therefore, of a 
commonwealth, I will reckon, 1st, That a man, to obtain a kingdom, is 
sometimee content with less power than to the peace and defence of the 
eommonwealth is necessarily required ; 2nd, The poison of seditious doc> 
trines, whereof one it, That every private man is judge of good and evil 
sctiotts. Another doctrine repugnant to civil sooie^ is, 3rd, That whateo- 
ever a man does against his conscience is sin. But it hath been commonly 
taught that iaith and sanctity are not to be attained by study and reason, 
bat by supernatural inspiration, or infusion. Which granted, I see not 
why any man should take the law of his country, rather than his own in* 
ipiration, for the rule of his action. A 4th opinion repugnant to the 
nstnre of a commonwealth is this, that he that hath the sovereign power 
is sobjeot to the civil laws. A 6th doctrine that tendeth to the dissolution 
of a commonwealth is, that every private man has an absolute propriety in 
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Ut goods ; suck a» exelc^bih ttiie lagbi'of tfae Mvevngn. AOtti doelnao 
ytlue, that the mowacmga. fower may be divided." **TheEe ue aLsoiliali 
tiunk there may bemiore aovflreigiM tiian one in m commoninealt^ and atft 
up a supiemaay flgaiiiat tiie sovereigBty; oasions against law«; and a 
^oatly aulibontj .qgwnei ihe civil." ** Of the 0^^ of the Sorereign lepre- 
0»ital>ive " (dO). *' The offieeof the sovereign, be it a monaroh or an assembly, 
•eonsiateth in the and for irhieh he was trasted with the eovereign powei^ 
namely, the pnoonratton of safety oi the people. By safety here is -noc 
aneant a bare 'preasmratien, but also idl tvilier oontentments of life wMoh 
every man by lamfiil industry, without danger or hurt to the comaion- 
wealth, shall acquire 4o hiaiself. This should be done, not by care applied 
to individuak fmrther than their protection from injusies, when thay shaU 
complain ; bat 'by a general proTidenoe contained in pviblio instruction, 
both of doctrine and example ; and ia the raaJLing and eseeuting of good 
lava, to which individual persons may apply theiir own cases." *' It 
belongeth also Ao the office of the soyexeign to mi^e a right 'applioatioa of 
Ipiuaishmeirts and jnewards." ^*The aovsraignis to ehooae good ooun- 
9ellQrs ; IrmeautSBchwliose advice he is to tftfe in the fovemment of the 
commonweaKh." "Every sovereign tiath the same right in procuring the 
jafety 4^ his people that any particular man can have in procuring the 
safety of his own body. Of the kingdom of Q^, as King oi kings, and ae 
£ing also of a peculiar people, I shall speak in the rest of this discourse.*' 
'<.0f the Kingdom of Gl-od by l^atum " (81). ^ There wants only, for the entire 
^owledge d civil diity« to Imow what are those laws of Gtod. And seeing 
the knowledge of aU law dq»eadeth on the knowledge of the ^sovereign 
powar, I shall aayisometiiiiig in that wiiieh foUoweth ci ihe kingdom of 
God." " Whether smu will or will not, they must be ai&jeot always to 
divine power* They, therefmre, that beUeve there is a God that govemeth 
the world, and hath giren preeepts, and propounded rewards and punish- 
ments to mankind, are Gk>d's aubjects ; all the rest are to be understood as 
enemies." '* God dedareth Hia laws three ^ways ; by the dictates of natunal 
reason, by revelation, and by the voice of some man, to whom, by tiM 
operation <^ mirades* He procureth credit with thereat. From henoe 
there ariaetha triple wood of God — ^rational, aensible, and prophetiot to 
which conespondflth a triple hearing ; right reason, sense supernatural, and 
£sith. There mfy be atinboted to God a twofold kingdom : natural and 
prophetic." ^*l%e«ight of afflicting -men at his pleasure betkmgeth nata- 
rally to God Almighty ; >not as Oreator and gracious, but as omnipotent." 
« The divine laws are equity, .justiee, mercy, humility, and the rest of tJM 
moral virtues." *' Honour eonsisteth in the inward thought and opinion of 
the power and goodness of another ; and therefore to honour God ia to 
think as highly of His power and goodaese as is possible. And of that 
opinion, the external signs appearing in the words and actions of men are 
called worship. '* Xhere is a public and a private worship. Public is the 
worship that a commonwealth performeth as one person. Private istbit 
which a private person ezhibiteth. Public, in respeet of the whole com- 
monwealth, is free ; bat in respect of particular men it is not so. Private 
is in secret free ; but ia the sight of the multitude it is never without soum 
restramt, either from the laws or from the opinion of men, which ia oon- 
tcary to the nature of liberty." " Seeiag a eommonwealth is but one 
person, it ought also to exhibit to God but one worship ; which then it 
doth when it oommandeth it to. be exhibited by private men pabUdy* 
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And this is public worship, the property whereof is to be uniform." 
''That which is said in Scripture, It is better to obey Gh>d than man, hath 
place in the kingdom of God by pact» and not by nature." "There is no 
action of man in this life that is not the beginning of so long a chain of 
consequences as no human providence is high enough to giro a man a pro- 
spect to the end. And in this chain there are linked together both pleasing 
and unpleoetng events ; in such manner as he tliaifc will do anything for his 
pleasure must engage himself to suffer all the pains annexed to it ; and 
these pains are the natural punishments of those actions which are the 
banning of more harm than good.*' '*I hope that, one time or other, 
this writing of mine may fall into a sovereign who will consider it himself 
(for it is short, and, I think, clear) without the help of any interested or 
envious interpreter; and by the exercise of entire sovereignty, in protecting 
the public teaching of it, convert this truth of speculation into the utility 
of practice." 

Thus far proceedeth Fart ii. of " Leviathan," which extends in Molesi* 
worth's edition to upwards of 200 paees. Brief as our epitome is, we be- 
lieve that it will be found to contain a fair abstract of the author's opinions, 
unmixed with any. foreign matter. It may be regarded as an analytic 
index of his opinions,, and presents probably as moch as any one would be 
able to remember after a diligent perusal of the osij^aL On a future 
opportunity we intend to complete our analysis by giving; a concise outline 
of rart iii., which, however, as it occupies upwards of 330 pages, we must 
very materially if not arbitrarily condense. Meantime we leave our readers 
to consider the system of '* Commonwealth " presented byHobbesto the 
subjects of Chaises, sovereign dejwn^ and of Cromwell, sovweign d^faetOy 
in 1651. 



Sbu^bsvbbk. — " The meaffreness of Shakspers's biography, that stand- 
ing wonder when contrasted with the fulness of the accounts that have 
oome down to us of his less gifted contemporaries, we are inclined to 
attribute to the evenness of his temperament and the simplicity of his life. 
If he had been ambitious or eccentric, an innovator or a brawler; if he had 
believed that his position was inferior to his deserts, and had therefore 
striven to force himself into notice by hanging on to the skirts of a great 
man, or by meddling with the political or religious squabbles of the day, 
there would have been something to tell about him, some striking incidents 
to record, some failures or successes to chronicle. As it was he left no- 
thing but his pli^s and his name behind him. All that we know of hi» 
history can be tk>ld in* a dosen words, and we must infer his- oharaeier from 
his woilts^'in which he says nothing about h^nself. He eame to London a 
penniless boy, wrote his dramas and acted in them, lived cpibtly but joy- 
ously, amassed a competency, retired to his native plaoe,,boaght lands, and 
died an honest and unpretending burgher of Stratford. There waa nothing 
obtnisivain his oharaofeer or his Ufa, and consequently so little is known of 
either, tiiat the Wolfs andHeynes of a future generation will probably deny 
his personality, as they now do that of Homer. But wliat copious accounts 
we have of the roiaterous, conceited, and quarrelsorae Ben Jonson \ " — UTorth 
American Beview on LovoeWi Poems, Jj^rU, 1848,, p. 4S4i. 
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OUGHT THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN TO BE 

DISCONTINUED P 

AFFIBMATITB ABTICLB. — I. 

*'The principle which regulates the existing social relations hetvreen 
the two sexes — the legal subordination of one sex to the other — is wrong 
in itself, and now one of the chief hindrances to human improTement ; and 
it ought to be replaced by a principle of perfect equality, admitting no 
power or privilege on one side, nor disability on the other." — J. S, Mill. 

The time has long gone' by in which, with even the smallest ap- 
proach to truth, it could be said — 

" Man's love is, of roan's life, a thbg apart; 
'Tis woman's whole existence." 

Circumstances have entirely changed the fashion of the world. 
Woman was in its earlier ages a toy and a plaything for man's 
Toluptuous hours, a sport and a mlnistrant to his pasi^ionate 
delights. Concubinage and hondage were nearly akin, and virile 
jealousy guarded the objects, not of the love, but the lusts of men, 
by sequestrated living and concealment. By and by the course 
and progress of life led to the adoption of the ideas of chivalry, 
and the exterior forms of respect for women and protection to 
her chastity were agreed upon. That it should ever have been a 
point of knighthood to defend female innocence and protect virginity 
shows how far society had become degraded and debased by con- 
founding the best delights of life with bestiality of practical inter- 
course. 

We know from the books of chivalry that the relations of the 
sexes were exceedingly vicious, and that the usage to which woman 
was exposed was singularly vile. Not only rapine, but ravistiment 
were constant consequents of war, and tbe crimes of rape and out- 
rage were frequent, while the purity of the female sex and the 
chastity of the male were matters of much scoffing and scurrility* 
The social condition of women, even in ages nearer to our own 
time, was a sad one. We learn from our literature, which is, per- 
haps, even purer tban that of any other land, how flagrantly low 
was the estimate of women entertained by our ancestors. That 
mirror of each age, the stage, gives the impression that the relations 
of the sexes were very depraved ; and, if we dare credit our early 
novels, the country was not much less vile than the town in this 
respect. There is, in regard to all matters relating to sex, no 
honesty in man nor woman neither, according to the testimony of 
the stage of Congreve, Yanburgh, and Wycherley, and the novels 
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of Behn and Fteldinn; — eren Ktchardnon's " Pamela, or Yirtne 
Bevarded/' is calculated to give a rery sorry imprenBion of the 
parent of thone who held their coarse throagh the prurient paths 
of intrigue in which the amusements of genteel life consisted. 
Women have been alternately the idols and the dupes, the trait- 
resses and the avengers of the moral condition in which the 
cnstoms of society placed her. Deception was called gallantry, and 
the rileiit stratagems of erery sort were hsd recourse to, that the 
relations of the sexes should be such as to make women dependent, 
submissiye, and suffering. Even now it is to be feared, from the 
revelations of our various courts, that social life, though becoming 
gradually purer, has not by any means attained to that state in 
which its members coald be complimented on being the salt of the 
earth ; or else in a great many instances the salt has lost its savour. 

The time has come, however, in which the law must step in to 
equalize the guilt of the sexes, and protect alike from seauction 
and blandishment, and to do this must equalize the rights of the 
sexes and the conditions of the sexes, so that no mere subordination 
shall haye place ; but that the person, property, good name, pro* 
spects, prosperity, and estate of women shall be as carefully and 
thoroughly protected and defended by the law as those of men. 
The customs of society, too, must be so re-nrranged and settled as 
to bring the risks and the privileges of both sexes nearer to a par ; 
and the idea of partnership with full rights and equal status shall 
be granted and given to the, at present, too much subjugated half 
of humanity. 

The ideas of crime and criminality in the sexes must be adjusted 
on a fairer platform, and the legal protection given to each must no 
longer be that of prescription, but of justice and equity. Senti- 
ment need not in the least be abolished or weakened by the adjust- 
ment of the relations of men and women on such a basis as shall 
preserve and improve, promote and increase the purity of each. 

We affirm, first, that marriage ought to be a relation of perfect 
equality — equality of rights, privileges, reiponsibilities, and re- 
quirements : that there should be no subjection except such as is 
mutual and in just counterpoise ; that there should be a deletion 
from the form for the Solemnizkr.ion of Matrimony of the promise 
compelled from the woman to obey and serve, and a substitution on 
her part of the same promise only as that to be made by the man, 
to love, comfort, honour, and keep. Only in this can the troth- 
plight of the married life be just or justified. The woman, by the 
Very fact of the pact, undertakes a most serious and onerous duty 
— a duty on which the continuance of the world depends. This, 
of itself, should give her a claim to the favour rather than the 
tyranny of the law. If she is to UYidertako " the procreation of 
children" for the family and for the continuance of^ civil 
society and of the Church, phe ought certainly not to be subjected 
by the Church and by society to servitude and obedience ; rather 
ought she to* be rewarded for her labour of love by the most sui 
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proiectiooB and most cautious proyisioos agaixisfc any slighfe, hurt, 
damage, or injury. Being, in fact, so mucli more bound by nature 
and &e requirements of the family and civil service she under- 
talcea, she ought to have her burden equalized by the husband 
being weighted with due and requisite covenants to guard and 
comfort, provide and tend her. Wifehood should be recognised aa 
a relation of family and social equality, but motherhood should be 
regarded as giving civil and ecclesiastical rights justly proportioned 
to the burdea and the care, the responsibility and the risk. Mo- 
therhood ought in all cases to involve the father— putative or real 
— in proper and just providence for the care of the mother and the 
security of the child, and any one who flatters, deceives, practices 
on innocence, or bribes, entices, or procures any one to undertake 
the risk and responsibility of motherhood without proper suaran- 
teea for the care of the mother and the protection of the ofTspring, 
ought to be treated as a traitor to society, an enemy to civil U&, 
and receive the reward justly due to a rogue and a vagabond. 

To obtain enjoyment under false pretences ia much worse than. 
to obtain money under false pretences ; to forge on a youn^ spirit 
the fetters of fornication, and to lay upon a life the burden of the 
birth, and rearing of a child, is worse than to trespass on property, 
or to engage in the pursuit of game ; and no law can be too severe 
which enforces, in all cases, the proper performance of the dutiea 
involved in fatherhood towards both mother and child. It is a 
scandal to our civilization that the laws of affiliation and marriage 
should be so basely grounded on the subjection of woman to the 
paina and penalties of nature, to the unjust laws of marital 
supremacy, or to the scathe and scorn of the usagea of society. 
The pressure of the law and of social usage is all against the one 
partjr, who, by the very doom of nature, is exposed to pain and risk^ 
and is all in favour of the party who is light of foot and vile of 
conscience. The physical relations of the sexes ought to be settled 
upon the principles of equity ; and if woman is by nature " the 
weaker vessel," then let her, by the justice of the law, be made 
sti'ong by the protection it affords ; and cause the scandal of the. 
subjection of women to the tyranny of the strong over the weak to 
cease iu our land. 

The abolition of the disabilities of women in the married state is 
urgentljT demanded. As things are at present, a woman is not 
mistress of her own person, and cannot refuse to place herself at 
the disposal of her husband if he chooses to force and enforce hia. 
will, wish, or desire — without regard to her pain, distress, dislike* 
or nrudential desire. This is not as it should be ; concourse ought 
to be the result of mutual regard, and not a forced and forcible 
self-gratification. 

Again, the equity of life demands that the personal property of a. 
woman should be at her own disposal, and not, as it ia now, usable 
at the husband's pleasure irrespective of her wishes. The. justice 
of the case demands that free coutract alone should be the means 
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by which tlie use and diapoMl of her man9j skould past from ft 
^e to. her haabandt and thia ought to be apecially guarded by the 
proriston that the hnaband perforoM hia dutiea aa a huaband and a 
hoaaeholder, aa it not un frequently happena that a yile huaband 
uses hia wife'a meana for the gratification of hia own licentiouaneaa* 
Thia again auggeata that the relatione of the aexea with regard to 
divorce ought to be equalized ; at present, proved adultery, even uk 
a single caaOk makes the wife liable to aivorce ; but continuous 
adultery on the part of a huaband, unleaa accompanied by personal 
cruelty habitually ezerciaed towards the wife, ia not regarded aa a 
^und of divorce. This is eminently unjust, aa well aa aociallj 
injurious. Acoordiug to our forms of life, men have larger oppor* 
tujutiea for being nnchaate without discovery than women, and yet 
the criminality, ia the eye of the law, is winked at on his side and 
severely dealt with on hers. Beaides, the social stain on the woman 
is made indelible, while to the man it often adds only a little in- 
crease of fascination, aa every woman fisneies that even out of thia 
nettle danger, she can ]^uck the flower in safety. 

Thia leada to the remark that the aubjection of women in aocial 
life should be discontinBed. 

Social life ought to be a life of compauionship. Equal rights 
and juat lawa should govern it. In social life, however, there are 
constant inversions of the laws of righteousness and fair play. 
Women are neither fairly educated nor justly trained in oom> 
pariaon with men. In the family they are almost alwaya regarded 
as the boni slaves and natural drudgea of the boy -brotherhood, who, 
seeing the mastery exercised by the father over the mother, re- 
enaet it with all the added tyranny of the nature of boya upon their 
listers. In the social circle, though outwardly treated with defer- 
ence, there ia a constant warfare of ingenuity exercised against 
them hj men to withdraw them from the right path ; and social 
life ougnt aa rigidly to be guarded against conspiracy to defraud 
women aa commercial life is guarded against conspiracy to defraud 
or overreach dealera in gooda. Why should embezzlement, force* 
fraud, or wilful imposition be puniahable with aeverity when they 
sare concerned with money, and not when they regard chastity P 
Why should it be crime to take in a merchant and only gallantry 
to beguile and betra^r a woman P Why should hypocrisy, decep- 
tion, and heaartless vice be gilded over with the flue names of 
pleasure, gallantry, and intrigue ; or glozed over by the Frenchified 
terms of liaison, libertinage, &c. P One who steals the good name, 
the chastity, and the happiness of a woman, ia a thief of a deeper 
and more flagrant dye than devils have a name for. This muat not 
only be recognised, but acted on in the customs of society before 
life can be pure and humanity happy. 

Besides, the style of treatment towards women does not end 
even with thia vile conduct. Men have got the idea that women 
ought to have no manner of fair play, even in social life. It haa 
been ruled that a married woman cannot conduct business for her- 
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self or by herself, and it not unfrequently hftppens that the 
agents in whom she is compelled to trust have the same ideas re- 

farding honesty in business with women, as the generality of men 
are in regard to honesty of dealing in the matter of sex. Single 
women are often the objects of plunder by trickery and fraad. 
Widows and orphans hare often to suffer from man's depraved 
ideas on honesty towards women. 

The subjection of women in civil life ought to be discontinued* 

In the eye of the law every citizen ought to be equal ; law is 
agreed to for the protection of the weak against the stroni^ ; but as 
regards women, law has been framed by the strong against the 
weak. It is a maxim in law that no one should benefit by his own 
fraud, but the law — being man-made— provides no form for eman- 
cipation for woman from the tyranny of the law which has been 
put in force against her. On this account we claim that women, so 
long as they are not represented — as married and having a head to 
their household — ou^ht to be represented and should have full share 
in the election of poor-law guardians, magistrates, members of 
parliament, and all other persons who are elected by the voices of 
the people. We say, so be it, to the proposal that " whatever are 
the limits or conditions attached to the possession of the franchise, 
(municipal or parliamentary) let them operate freely and impar- 
tially, without interference or misdirection*; make no exceptions, 
bestow the suffrage on man or woman on equal terms, whatever 
the qualifications may be on which you make the concession or 
the possession of the franchise to depend." Then women may have 
a chance of practising self-protection. 

Perhaps it is more necessary than any form else that the subjec- 
tion of women to ecclesiastical rule or law should be discontinued. 

Women are said to be much guided and ruled by their senti- 
ments or affections, and the church has made a great point of 
keeping them in bondage. I do not wonder much at a celibate 
clergy endeavouring to entrap silly women ii»to convents and nun- 
neries, as well as keeping their eye upon those who had yielded 
their chastity. But I do marvel that in Protestant countries so 
much influence should be exercised by parsons over women. This 
is, of course, only a remnant of the traditionary submission felt in 
the days when ecclesiastical censures and penalties were in the 
hands of the clergy. But it exerts a strong influence yet. In 
many cases spiritual advisers have become a necessity to women, 
and the present spread of the confessional, and the present agita- 
tion for the establishment of sisterhoods, implies a stupid and insipid 
submissiveness to clerical rule. From the same sort of feeling 
probably it arises that the clergy have always been those who 
intermeddled most with the family life of the world, and have 
sought to bear rule in it. They have endeavoured to press 
unnatural restrictions on the possibilities of marriage, and they 
have hung tables of affinity • in terrorem before the minds of the 
people. Again, they have interfered with and almost eztiDgnished 
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tbe free and froliesome ezerotiie of life in the ^mei of the ooantry, 
and made it airaoat a neeesaity to conduct raatrimonial negotiations 
in secret ; while in the management, or Tather mia-management* 
of children- tbey hare talcen an aotiye part* I am of opinion that 
the exercise of priestly power— and as far as this is concerned, 
"new presbyter is bnt old priest writ large" — over women, ought 
to be diminished. This may easily be done by the culture of 
women, so that they may learn to know that there is no peculiar 
sanctity in any human priest. Then they would attain to inde- 
pendence. 

Our affirmation is that the subjection of women ought to be 
discontinued in individual, family, social, political and ecclesiastical 
fife. That equality, as far as possible, and justice should be pro- 
claimed, and that the freedom an4 independence of women should 
now follow on the freedom of nations, tiie freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and the freedom of the slave. The emancipa- 
tion of women is the great want now to a regenerated earth, and 

genuine home and social life. L. A. J. 



NJIOATIVB ABTICLV. — I. 

'* The Head of every man is Christ ; and the Head of the woman is the 
man, and the Head of Christ is Qod ; — for the man is not of the woman, 
bat the woman of the man ; neither wa« the man created for the woman, 
but the woman for the man." — Si. Fami, 

A aBAY:E question, truly ! Is history to be reversed and is nature 
to be 9haTiged ; is the mode of life which humanity has led for all 
the a^es of the past, a mistake and a blunder ? Have we grown 
80 wise that we can defy facts and set Scripture at nought P " The 
Subjection of Women" is not only the condition of her happiness, 
but of the welfare of the world. Equality in value of nature she 
may be granted to possess, equality of culture she may be entitled 
to demand, equality of influence she may be encouraged to aspire 
to, but she must cease to be woman before she can secure such an 
emancipation as will free her from the need of subjection. The 
▼erj nature of human life, the very facts of all life, concur in showing 
that the female must be subject to the male, or the entire system of 
existence must be altered. Subjection there must be, in order that 
there may be protection ; in order that the fierce rivalry of existence 
n\ay not interfere with all that is sacred and precious in home and 
in marriage. Unless sex and the physical organization of the animal 
frame can be annulled, unless marriage and its duties can be abro- 
gated, and unless family life is to be made of none effect, we do not 
see how the subjection of women can be discontinued. Being on 
the side of Nature, therefore, we find the negative to be irrefragable. 
I do not, of course, know on what principles this question is to be 
ftTK^ed ; though I have read not a few of the productions of the 
sdvocates of the rights of women, I have seen no reason for believing 
that they have reason on their side. It appears to me that society 
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has attained its natural condition in the arrangementB whieh lure 
been made, among all the nations, within the matoric period of the 
subjection, as it is called, of women ; that is^ that in the matter of 
home-life, the woman, as mother, sister, dmighier, &c;, should be 
oared for and aided, adyised and provided fot, regulated and con* 
sidered, by those who occupy the legal gaardiansbip ovot her ; should 
be a keeper at home and pay regard to the pecutiarities of society 
in such a manner at her sex demands. It is scarcely possible, had 
this state of things not been natural, that it eould haye grown up,, 
endured and been endured so long, show itself so widely m 
all stages of ciyilization, and commend itself to the idea^ feelmgs, 
and requirements both of men and women. IS^ot that I regard the 
state of woman as really one of subjection. I look upon oivilizatioa 
as a condition of interdependence; and I believe that; if in some 
things women are subject to men, in others men are subject to 
women. However, as the condition of woman, as she is, is now 
known by the takingly-fallacious epithet which Mr. J. S. Mill has 
affixed to it, we must, we presume, consider it as the " subjeetion 
of women'* mentioned and meant in this debate. Mrs. Mill has 
written eloquently, elaborately, and well on the enfranchisement of 
women ; and Charles Anthony, jun., has published a work on 
" The Social and Political Dependence of Women," tsJcing the same 
views and expressing the same opinions. Emily Failhfull and the 
Yictorians have advocated the widening of women's sphere ; and 
not long ago a very creditable statement of the several parts of the 
questioa was brought out under the editorship of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. Mrs. Fawcett and Lady Amberley are other promoters of 
women's rights snd denouncers of women's wrongs. More recently 
still, a great hubbub was occasioned on this topic in the IJniversily 
of Edinburgh, in which Professor David Masson, one of the most 
advanced politicians of our times, took up the cause of women, and 
said some able and many rash things upon the matter in dispute;, 
only a part of which, however, bore relation to the discussion now 
before us, which seems to mean, is the status in quo defensible, or , 
ought women to be made more independent, socially, politically^ 
and morally, than they are P 

Against the argument of " immemorial precedent and universal 
practice," I am aware that it may be— indeed, has been — said that 

rsecution for religious opinions, slavery, the bondage of the press^. 
, have equally had the authority of law and usage affirmed on 
their behalf That selfishness, ignorance, and superstition lead 
men to adopt many things as irrefragably right which, after aJU 
turn out to be preposterously wrong, we shall not seek to deny. 
But the reader must remark that, however these things may have 
be«i, they have not been universal. Slavery justified itself by 
expediency, but it was never so universal as not to have suggestionsr 
of its wrongness patent to the eye and heart. Persecution for reli- 
gious opinions has prevailed, but even that. has been exceptional 
in the worst of times. The press as a registration of tnoug)it 
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Memed to dilFer in it» perpetuity from speeob, and henee was for a 
time nibjected to tyranny ; but erer as it came nearer to epeecfa m 
its forms and transiency, the law relaxed its bold. Bat there weve 
always infinenees at work to set literature out of bonds. What tbe 
law did in regard to these things was not agreed to by nature. On 
the contrary, nature opposed them. But in regard to the subjection 
of women, that has been uniyersal, and nature affirms not only its 
propriety but its necessity, and in this, nature is an unerring guide. 
Women who fulfil the natural functions of their sex are neoes- 
sarily liable to many yariations in health, interruptions of the 
proper continuity of attention and power of working, which are 
essential to the orderly arrangements of occupations. The purpose 
of their being is such as to preclude them from the demoted and 
continuous pursuit of any fixed and settled employment, the steady 
day -after-day routine of laborious occupation. Hence it has been 
found necessary that all the fixed, regulated, and essential business 
of the world should be done by men ; and those occasional, desul- 
tory duties which can be taken up and laid down at will or conve- 
nience—which can be done, as it were, at any time, have been 
allotted to women. This inrolyes their relinquishment of all tbe 
binding and obligatory duties which require strict and constant 
attendance, continuous attention and regalarity of OTersight, from 
sheer physical necessity. Besides this, however, the business of 
the world requires to be done in a sort of even-tempered, oaha 
way; and women are not always able in peculiar circumstanpes, 
which are, hovi'eyer, strictly normal with them, to perform the 
duties of employments which demand moral serenity, intelleotual 
balance, and emotional coolness. On this account they are unfitted 
for taking an independent position in a world of work, thought, 
competition, and keen encounter. A clear perception of this fact 
has led to the settlement of the respectire spheres of male and 
female labour, and the arrangement of male and female life, in 
the numner in which it at present is fixed ^namely, that man 
shall go forth to his labour and do the work of the world, giving 
fixed,^ serious, grave, and earnest head to it, as the means of 
securing the comfort of home and providing for those of his own 
house, while women shall engage in those pursuits which fit the 
inconstancy of her physical condition and are adapted to the 
less reliable state of her frame and emotions. This pairing of the 
two sexes, and this allocation of general duties and responsibilities, 
has the guarantee of nature for its propriety, and the common 
acquiescence in it as right gives great probability to the opinion 
that it is well-founded. Man is, as a general rule, the wage-earner, 
Ihe income-producer, the house-bondt and husband, and on him and 
on his efibrts reliance is placed, not only by his wife but bis neigh* 
boars, for the maintaining of a creditable position in the station 
the family occupies. The subjection of women implied in this is 
only that whicn follows everywhere the fact of providence— the 
prorider is the master and fixes the terms ; whoever in any case is 
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the provider is the master or higher power, and makes terms ; and 
woman, in her own turn, is the governing spirit when she is the 
provider. 

But it will be said, in reply to this, that we have been speaking 
of those who fulfil their normal function in society; whereas, in 
oonse<^uence of the condition of society at present, a large propor- 
tion oi women never attain to that state ; and that as a fact, even 
though all women were willing, and all men were compelled, to 
enter into the relationship of marriage, there would not be a possi- 
biliry of putting all women ia such circumstances as to fulfil their 
normal function; for women greatly exceed men in number. Resides, 
many husbands are so worthless, or worse than worthless, that even 
in actual marriage a large portion of the burden of providing for 
housekeeping falls to the female, and this makes the balance harder 
against her. From this it is often argued that, the case being so 
hard against woman, the subjection to dependency to which she is 
doomed is an unjust burden and ought to be removed. 

I shall admit the fact that women outnumber men, and that 
marriage, as things are at present, is an impoasibility even for all 
those who are willing to accept of the duties and responsibilities of 
matronage ; but I deny and oppugn the conclusion sought to be 
drawn from that fact as relevant in the case, and maintain that this 
is all the more a reason why women should value the subjection 
which they are now privileged to enjoy, aod should fear the en- 
snaring independence which is held out to them as an alluring boon. 
I appeal to the greater life-value of women as a proof that their 
case is one of le^s hardship than they themselves suppose or their 
advocates affirm. This fact appears lu every insurance- office table; 
and even in the provisions made by Government it has been found 
necessary to act upon the fact ; so that " women, because they are 
usually longer livers than men, must pay more than men." Kuw 
this fact proves that, with all their " subjection," they are better off 
than men ; inasmuch as, by being allowed to remain in the quiet 
havens of life, they have an extended measure of life. In this case 
*' subjection " is proved by statistics to be absolutely beneficial, and 
that which is beneficial ought by no means to be discontinued ; at 
least, not till something more beneficial has been discovered and 
can be got in place of it. 

The present arrangement of society in which women are " sub- 
ject," as it is called, necessitates that, as a general rule, the income 
of a man should be of such an amount as to afford a fair means, 
according to his station, of being able to marry with fair ability to 
defray the expense of the minimum of cost implied by that in the 
station he occupies. Wages are arranged to meet the present state 
of social life ; but suppose we increase the struggle for existence 
by bringing into the labour market half as much aeain of a supply- 
as is required, what shall we accomplish by that P We shall increase 
competition and lower wages ; we shall increase competition and 
lower the life*average of the community of both sexes ; for it is 
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exporore to cosstant labour ud care, aocid«Bt, trial, and diffioalty, 
that the low life-valae of the male is dae. Of thefte, when women 
come to take part, they would lessen their life-ayerage for the same 
nasons; but as competition would be heightened and income 
lowered, the struggle for life would be intensified, and women 
would be sure to gain a loss. Income would no longer be arranged 
on the principle of giving wages such as would afford a minimum of 
ability to achieve wedded life, but would be arranged on the prin* 
oiple of supplying, in return for the requisite labour, only such a 
nun as would support one life ; so that the condition of woman 
would be most injuriously afiected hj the abolition of the so-called 
subjection in which she now lives, inasmuch as labour, which is 
now the accidental condition of her life, would become the normal, 
and if she performed any of the functions of her sex, it would be 
without, as a general rule, any of those amenities and safeguards 
whicb now fall to her share. As soon as women enter into com* 
petition with men, wages decrease— weaving and agricultural labour 
prove this — aa do also the low salaries of copying-clerks and shop* 
meo, where female oonipetition is possible. 

This so-ealled subjection of women is their safeguard. The desire 
to preserve them in their sphere of happy assiduity amidst the cares 
of hmne, has induced men to exert and over-exert themselves that 
they might gain the means of preserving their comfort. The wars 
of Europe, Uie accidents of mines, the necessities of commerce, the 
active colonization of the early portion of this century, have thinned 
the male population and disarranged the balance of the sexes. To 
restore thin balance, a cessation for some time of « some portion of 
the accidentally superfluous feminity of the western nations, is 
requisite. Such abstention would speedily afiect the balance. But 
women have opposed the restoration in two ways — both bad. 
lustead of consenting to abstinence, some of them have sought to 
attain sexual relaticni without securing conjugal ties, and so have 
led the way to many males remsining in bachelorhood who would 
otherwise, in all likelihood, have undertaken the responsibilities of 
marriage life. Every such person thus becomes a destroyer of the 
chances of many of her sf x from attaining the condition of matron* 
hood. No anti- marriage ' association could so powerfully affect 
society to increase the aisparity of numbers in regard to marriage- 
ability, as that allurement practised by those who proffer certain 
of the privileges of marriage for hire of a merely temporary and 
temporid sort. In defence of their own sex, and in deference to 
their own interests, the female portion of society are deeply interested 
in arranging that sexuality shall as little as possible be exercised 
in a manner unguarded bv marriage-ties, responsibilities, and pro- 
vidence. I doubt if the advocates for the removal of the subjection 
of women have noticed the incidence of lust- hiring on the condition 
of woman question, or have duly considered the likelihood of its 
greater prevalency if the subjection were abolished. 
Besides the evu effects of the competition of the unmarriaged 
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sgatnst the marriageable, there has arisen the competrtien of f<Miuile 
against male labour, the consecj^aent reduction of income on the put 
of the male, and a greater mabiHty to marry with "anj hope of 
comfort. To this add the real siibjeetion of women to fashion ani 
form, and yon hare good reason why the marriage-rate is mnoh lees 
than it should be. What is wanted is the maintenande «f a mode- 
rate marriage condition, in which the husband shall be expected to 
earn the lirelihood of the ixonsehcdd, -with idi its dopendeneiea, and 
that due and proper means should be taken to marke marriage a 
iieceftsit^ to man— or abstinence.* There oii^t -t6 'be no female 
blandishments employed to induce men tb'keep freefi^m marriage 
ties— that Should be re^rded aS treason to thcsfeX *rid to society ; 
neither shbnld there "he any competition oP'fcnnale agiHttBt liiale in 
thei' labour-market. The natural normal position' of wortian -oti^t 
to'be upheld 'as the Best and the moM^-happy. AH themeasteres 
' '^Wiich society has arran^d fbr the presemitidn of ^f^ate purity, 
'peace, Safety, home-keeping, and happiness, ought to be' not elily 
Enjoyed,' but THhied. The agitation for female freedom, iifde- 
pendence, and self-assertion, appears to me'like l^e 6piyo8ition of 
the paper-kite to the string whieb lield it to*the earth instead ot 
'letting' it iBOar up to *the tjl^r Mne sky abore it - bent. ' The- etmg 
really steadied it and 'gavd it Ulie cajiacity to catcfe tind pt'ofit by* the 
Ijreeze to rrsie iarid float r but the ailly kite- desired the string to be 
eut, that restraint might cea^e, and that it might" fit higher. The 
string was snapped ; but, instead of nobler fortune, it was bedralybled 
and destroyed. 
■ The forms of life which are -opposed "by tiieso-caHed' adTooSftes of 
women's rights under the designation of the "subjection of women/' 
lire, in my view of the case, society** best efforts for the x^iPOteetion 
'Of women ; and I cannot mytelf see "hOw society would be impvoyed 
by the introduction of free love and tenure- at-will instead of mar- 
nage*; by the increase of competition at work, in pr<$fe0sions, in 
•commerce, &c;, of female wi^ male; of women-foters and wonien- 
•church ward ens, guardians, jurors, &c. We cannot upset nature by 
Act of Parliament. If wfe are to haive marriages and homes-^-^f we 
are to hare posterity at all^there must be care of and for them. 
^he niother must be sacred, arid the wife freed from every legal 
responsibility that could interfere with her home-duty. It will be 
be an evil day for society when bothies or commbn lodgillg-housea 
are the supplanters of homes, and when the usages of society tape 
such as to destroy manljr independence and womanly love. I3f 
we discontinue the subjection of woman, we must tnake herlnde- 

Sendent; but independence is incom patible with home lifeand home 
uty. We may quite as well advocate the discontinuance of ser 
and of Society as the discontinuance of *'fhe subjection of woman.^ 

f . P. M. 
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IS THE GOSPEL ADAPTED TO MODERN LIFSP 

▲FFIBKATITE ABTICLB. — I. 

By the word " gospel " in the debate now proposed we assume 
that the Scriptures are meant. There i<i no erangel which is 
entitled to pre-eminence such as is implied in the gospel. Bat as a 
general phrase the gospel has become of late a term denoting Holy 
Scripture, God*s word, the Bible. This may hare arisen from the 
tue of the word in the canoii of the Scriptures in yarious senses, as 
(1) "the gospel of God, (which He had promised afore by His 
prophets in the holy seriptures,) concerning His Son Jesos Christ 
our Lord " (Bom. i. 1—3) ; (2) " the gospel of Christ— the power 
of God unto salration to erery one that belieyeth " (Bom. i. 16) ; 
(3) <* the word of truth, the aospel of salvation " (Ephes. i. 13) ; 
(4) " the glorious gospel of the blessed God " (1 Tim. i. 11) ; (5) « the 
gospel of the ^ace of God " (Acts xx. 24), &e. 

That this is din old and accepted usage of the word we may 
leara from this saying of Wycline's,— " All truth is contained in 
Scripture, We should admit of no conclusion not approyed 
there. There is no court besides the court of heayen. Though 
there were a hundred Popes, and all the friars in the world were 
turned into cardinals, yet we could learn more from the gospel 
than from all that vast multitude." These quotations, we think, 
fully* justify our intended use of the gospel as a name for the 
Scriptures. 

The word " adapted " ought to giye us little trouble. It is not a 
scriptural word, but it is a common one, and might, for the purpose 
of this debate, be considered as equivalent to — able to be of any 
special use in regard to or concerning ; more briefly, fit or suitable. 
The phrase '* modern life," again, must signify a state of civilization 
s^ich as ours,-^forms of life and law, social and civic, of the sort now 
common among us. 

On the whole, then, the matter placed before us for consideration 
appears to be — Are the Scriptures o^ the Old and New Testament, 
commonly spoken of as the gospel, or the Bible, capable of being of 
any special or peculiar use or advantage in the state of civilization 
to which the nations of our day have attained, and in the condition 
of mankind as it is now in the chief countries in the West P Or, 
more briefly still, Is Christianity an efiete and worn-out system, 
whose beneficiality has been absorbed, and a form of faith which 
must pass away and give place to something other, if not nobler 
and higher F It seems strange that such a question should have 
arisen, and been put before us for investigation ; but the increase 

1870. 2> 
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of infidelity, and the yarious forms of philosophy which are starting 
up into prominence, most probably form a sufficient reason for 
submitting the claims of Christianity to a new investigation. We 
confidently believe that out of this new test there shall issue good 
proof of its vitality. 

W« may begin cur advoca% df the Affirmative position t&at the 
gospel is adapted to modern life, by quoting, as a prefatory remark, 
the opening sentence of the lay sermon published by Samuel Taylor 
Golendge, on the Bible aS the best guide to pcnitieal skill land 
foresight, in •* The Statesman's Manual : ** — " If our whole know- 
ledge 'and information concerning the Bible had been confined to 
the one fact of its immediate derivation from God, we should still 
presume that it contained rules and assistances for all conditions of 
men under all circumstances, and therefore for communities no lass 
than for individuals." This book w^ich came fortdi from God — for 
** holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost " — 
liia^ had many amanuenses though only one (Author. The .prophets 
M^d the apostlcB, to whom we owe the Sordpturea, apeak — 

*«*Ab men dhrint^ taught; %tid better teach 
'Thevolid rules' of oivil government 
In their najestfic, unafl^ted style, 
l^han all the oratory of 6hreece and Borne. 
In liiem is plainest taught and easiest learned 
What makes a nation happy and 'keeps it so-** 
What ruins kingdoms and jays cities flat." 

Of this book, which contains the wisdom of God, we hiave it 
asserted by St. Paul that "whatsoever things were written Afore- 
time were Written for our learning, that we through patieilce and 
comfolrt of the scriptures might have hope " (Rom, xv. 4) ; and on 
the faith of Him who spoke as one having authority, — 

'*«tDhe first true Gentleman' that e?er breathed," 

w« have it affirmed "Yerily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot ffr one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled" (Matt. V. 18). Here is evidence of the perpetuity, the 
ever-abidingness of God's gospel. It can never become obsolete. 
To use again some words of Coleridge's, " when we reflect how 
large a part of our present knowledge and civilization is owing, 
directly or indirectly, to the Bible; when we are compelled to 
admit, aa a fact of history, that the Bible haerbeen the main lever 
hj which the moral and intellectual character of Euvope has been 
raised to its present comparative height, we should- be struck, we 
think, by the marked and , prominent difierence of this^ book from 
the works which ^t .is no.w the fashion to quote as guides and 
authorities in morals, politics, and history" — your utilitarian 
Benthams, positivist Comtes, and necessitarian Buckles. If the 
future is the product, as these men say, of all the past, then Chris- 
tianity must be adapted to modeisn life ; for our modem life can tie 
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jiothii^ ebe lihan,aiccordizig to, jbhei? tb^py, the outgnQwth of the 
Chidstiaxuty which they despise and ooatemn. 

As .an indioatioa that " the cycle in which the eompluoated 
interests of Christendom are now BeTolying " has not in onr modern 
hfe reached its completion, I shall quote an ahle pasaage from an 
author ivho has. only, recently passed away from lihe position he 
adorned as well as filled : — 

"What a'Wonderfhl eentury (eighteenth) mw that whioh ' we ha^e left 
immediately behind us ! How immenee its accumalations of knowledge, 
skSI, and power! Howboandless its prorisionfl, if only guided by the 
spirit of the gospel, for the future triumphs of humanity 1 Politioal free- 
dom, studied with a depth and an eamestne^^, a reduction to first prin- 
ciples, and an intense conviction of its necessity before unknown — a colo- 
nization that might diffuse the best thoughts and feelings of Europe 
through the world-^« philanthrepy that has ceased to recognise any dis- 
tmction of race or colour, and that burns to carry the motives and the 
consolations of religion into the bosom of the slave and the savage on every 
shore— a productive industry adequate, if well directed, to feed, and clothe, 
and surround with the comforts of a home the entire population of the 
plobe — art vanquishing all obstacles — science carried by the perfection of 
its inatruments and its calculations into the deepest secrets of the material 
miiverse — civilization no longer regarded as the accidental privilege of a 
nation or a class, but embracing in its aims and its tendencies the collec- 
tive interests of the race ! Such agenoiee — the enduring effects of the cen- 
tury that IB gone—are now in operation around us. If we look for their 
primary cause* and animflting principle, -we shall find them in the spirit of 
Christian earnestness and freedom awakened into new life by the Reforma- 
tion. If we inquire how they are to be conducted to the best results, and 
gnarded against the mischiefs of too sanguine a reliance on the resources 
of human wiadom, we must equally reply, by Christiani^." * 

The civilization of modern times has its force imparted from the 
heights from which it descends. And eren though its streams, like 
that of the Rhine, divide and dispart, and seem to be cut off from 
each other and absorbed in the sands it has brought down in its 
courBOy it is not released from the impulses, got in the j^lps, of its 
origin. Modem life is full of the infiuences of Christianity ; even 
the infidelity of the dav owes its freedom of speech ^to the gospel 
it rejects ; even the independence of individual lif« which so many 
Bse to their own undoing is derived from the igoepel and the civi- 
liiatioii on which the gospel insists. Our Jaws, our polity^ our 
social customs, our treaties of rights, our moral philoso4»hy, directly 
or indirectiv, receive from Obnstianity all that makes them best. 
And aad ixiaeed is the lot of n^n — 

" Fnlese be feel 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings that repair his strength 
And fainting sptrita uphold.'' 

* J. J, Taylor, B.A.— Lecture on the History of Ohristianity, pp. 26, 
27. 
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Tixe gospel is adapted to Uiodern life in its poiiHdal telatiotis. 
The gospel reyeals the purpose of God, snd the force of the 
purpose of God endures through all ages. He is the Aintighty and 
the All- wise, and He has taught us fh the gospel the' first prioeiples 
of human happiness, and giVen n^ the law of humati brothe^ood. 
It is the believer in the gospel alone who c$an pro|>eriy affirm,-^ 

'^I Jknow that through the ages oneuneeaaing purpose runs." 

The secret of the continuous current of human afiOeiirs, that whioh 
speaks to the Christian of— 

" One fer-off divine event 
To which the whole creation tepds,** , , 

is that God has' inspired the whole htstdry of mau with purpose 
and progress; and that past, present, and future are alike under 
His power, and bound tb effect His design. **Gk)d in history" is 
the only unriddier of the enigmas of civilization. In the great 
predeterminations of Deity this is not an orphan age. We are not 
cut off from the law and effects of causation ; we are not, in our 
times, deprived of the efficacious providence of Grod. "The history 
of the World is one of God's own great poems ; " and we may be well 
assured that He who commenced the magnificent epic of civiliza- 
tion will not leave its concluding stanzas to be written by chance, 
or drivelled out by circumstance and ihe philosopliy of positivism. 

" Of all the creatures both in sea and land, 
Onl/tp man ha^t.Thou made l^nown Thy ways, 
And put tl^e pen, alone, into his hand, 
And made him secretary of Thy praise.*' 

It is because man is the instrument and ag^nt of the will of God 
-^a free agent, working out the divine necessity of history that we 
can say to God, — ' 

** What seemed an idle hymn now speaks of Thee." 

I 

The gospel is adapted to modern life social^. Social life is the 
life of active communion and communication. Its^ prosperity and 
happiness lie in tbe heart. The gospel purifies the heart. The 
gospel reveals the true end and purpose of life. It informs us that 
God designs us to be fellow- workers with Him to toake mea 
happy, and requires us to do unto others what we would that they 
should do unto us, in order that we may live at peace with aU 
men, may cease tp do evil and learn to do well, to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God. It provides a sure and effi- 
cacious law for the government of the entire relations of life, a law 
which, unlike all otlier laws, is not a law of constramt, but of restraint, 
a law which does not negatively prohibit the doing of evil, but 
positively enjoins and efficiently causes us to delight in the doings 
of good. In this the gospel is pre*eminently adapted to modem 
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life ia. ito social relatioos, wl^enthe etiquette of the heart is sup- 
planting the etiquette of Ce^hioi^. 

The gyspel is adapted to modem life individually. The great 
ch^acteristic of modera life is its individual iadependence, its 
reTerence for personal frecidom. Emancipation has been the order 
of the day* Slaves have been manumitted, serfs have been made 
freemen, the liberties of individuals have been extended, and in 
general the vast poUties.of the; earth, ha^ve been found to bo most 
safely built on the independence of persons. In this relation of the 
craestion there are a few raxely wise words ivom the l^y sermon of 
Coleridge, which it is surely right to quote: — ** In the/Sible, every 
agent appears and acts as a self-subsisting individual; each has a 
me of its own, and yet all are one life. The elements of necessity 
and free will are reconciled in the higher power olf the omnipresent 
pFSTidqneis, that predeatiuates lihe ^vhole in. the moral freedom of 
the integral parts* Q£ this the Bible never suffers us to lose sight. 
The root is never detached from the ground* It la God everywhere! 
and all ereatures .oonlbrpd. ^o His decrees ; yet so that morals spring 
fironLfaithy while, faith presupposes InowLedgje and individual con- 
viction. In ' this way tne sacrednefJi of, personal opinion, and the 
responsibility of ench for. what be believes to the 4i^ine Master, 
prcHkeetsin its integrity, the individuality of eacji^ human being. 

The goftpelis adapted to modern liife morallj^,, Mjorpl life is, a.nier 
all»< the most important in a priictic^l point pf view, . In modern 
lifemesalityisaU-impgarta^t. It is the foundation of, true indi- 
vidual independence, of genuine social happiness and well-being, 
of commercial prosperity, of civic honour, of political uprightness, 
and of national greatness. ' The aim of the gospel is to form the 
character aright,, to make man acquainted with the divine philo- 
sophy of life and things, to bring the heart and therefore the 
aotioua of ffianjinto^Jliacmonj with the ]a,w which j'ules and regu* 
lates the universe alike of matter and of mind. The gospel is given 
to concentrate the whole of lire into one divine unity — love, — going 
forth upwards in love to God, going round to the utmost circum- 
ference of human in'^ueiicQ in love to man. The, gospel eomes to 
purify man^'^.^cdions^ thoughts, and feelings, to relate, him to the 
etei^n^. JL^w; of/ duty to which he is inade subject as a creature. 
Hppr theu , can the gospel be, "by any possibility, otherwise than 
adapted to our age, and. to every age r Theodore Parker has very 
truly uid beautifully said, "The conceptions we form of God, our 
notions about man, of the relations between htm and God, of the 
duties which grow out of that relation, may l^e taken as the ex- 
ponent of all the man^s thoughts, feelings, and life. They are 
therefore alike the measure and the result of the total development 
0/ a paan, an a^e„ or a race. If these things are so, then the phe- 
nomena of religipn, like those of science and art, must vary from 
land to land and age to age with the varying civilization.' But 
this change of accidental form does not necessarily imply essential 
difference. The moon changes from rounded orb to crescent wan. 
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but is still the same. Tbe daily sun performs tlie cireait of the 
sky, and annually passes through all the course marked by the 
signs of the zodiac, out it is the same sun which giyes the glimmer 
of a November day, and ^ours the blazing radiance of July oyer 
the panting earth. Beligion, then, may change in its phenomena^ 
and yet retain its essential sameness; nay, it must change; fbr 
its very essence is to alter men's 'chacracters, and inspire their lives- 
with a new and true life in Grod. As- men endeavour more and 
more to bring their' life into harmony with Ae laws of God m 
nature and the wOl of God in grace, civilisation' mus^ change, and 
men must change with it. This, however, brings^ the adaptotion of 
the gospel nearer to the spirit of man, so that it enters into the 
very forms of life, and interpenetrates the customs of society. Then 
it does not exist apart from the life, but becomes part and parcel of 
it ; and it may be we lose sight of it by this vwy incorporatiottt 
which, like the air taken into our bodily frames, is received fresh 
and suitable, is inhaled almost insensibly, is found fully and finely 
adapted to our wants and states, at the same time that it becomes 
corrupt by the corruption we impart to it. The gospel is the 
divine inbreathing without which modem life could not exist. 

The gospel as it appears to us, as it presents itself to us, is th6 
instrument of Go^ for u^e moral government of the world. '^ Every 
scripture inspired by God " (we adopt Dean Alford's revised version 
of the passaee) '** is also profitable for doctrine, for* conviction, for 
correction, tor discipline which is in righteousness ; that the maa 
of Grod may be complete, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work " (2 Tim. iii. 17). Nothing can be plainer than this ; so ftar as 
modern life aims at completeness and thoroughness, so far as* it 
should be disciplined in righteousness, the gospel is^ adajrted t» 
e&tct the purpose, — so adapted that nothing else can rival it. It' is 
the inspired book of God, it claims supremacy over man in all ages^ 
under all circumstances, and during all time. It cannot be- dis^ 
pensed with, cannot be 'superseded; cannot become effete. It is -the 
wisdom of God and the power of God, and how can such a book be 
otherwise than adapted to the true and perfect development of man 
throughout the whole duration of this form of the universe? " TJ» 
word of the Lord abideth for ever. Ahd this is the word which 
by the gospel is preached unto you" (1 Pet. i. 26). We thete^ 
fore afiirm that the gospel is adapted to modem life. A. A. 



NEOATIVB ABTICLE.— I. 

This is a question of questions for gravity, and the reader has 
undoubtedly already begun to knit his brows and .to ask what terri- 
ble infidel he is who is about to venture on- maintaining that the 
gospel is not adapted to modern life. But in this has not the 
reaaer been a little too hasty and rash P Has he read the topic for 
debate with care and intelligence P Has he looked at it' as it is. 
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without haviBg a fot egoae ooncliiaKHi in bit mind P Tli0> MibJeQ^ 
preeeiited to us in this question is tlie gospAi, and by tbe gospel we 
presoAo tbe snggestor of tbe debate intended the Bible, in a sonao* 
wbat loose signmoation of tbe term, for Bible and gosjiel are l^ no. 
means really 'synonymonB. Bible did originally signi^ book, as. 
Ghattoer in tbe '* Gbanones Yemanne's Tate," says-^ 

''To tellen all wold pasaen any hihle 
Tbat o [any] wher is." 

Bat tbe termbas now come to be almost exclasi?ely afiplied' to 
tbe Old and New Testaments by way of excellence, so as to ind»* 
cate tbat it is the Book wbieb contains tba most important ooramu* 
nications wbieb can be conveyed to man—tbe revelation of tbe 
dealings and purpose of God witb and in regard to man in bia 
creation, preservation, and saivatioa. But tbe gospel is a word of 
less general import, as we may sbow our readers, by tbe following 
extract : — 

'* Wluifc the word evayysXiov in Qreek, wbicli we render gotpol, sigaffiet 
among author*, la ordinarily known, vie, from tit and iLyyk\Ku», good newt| 
or good tidinga. Thus tbe angel speaks of the birth of Christ, £ VyycXu 
Co/iiit vftiv xf^9^*^ /icyccAjyy, I bring- yon tidings of great joy, ie.,. very 
joyful good tiding Only ia this- saered use of it there seems to be a 
metonymy or figure very ordinary, whereby the word whiob signifies good 
news, is set to denote- the history of tbat good news, the birth and life and 
resurrection of GhHst, which all put together is that joyful news or sood 
tidings. . . . And so this word "sotfyprly or by euphony ffospw, in 
Wyclifi^e's-translation, aad ever sinoe, notes these good tidings delivered, 
as first by an angel, and after that by the (^)0^tles by word of mouth i so 
here in writing, by way of history al^o, and in brief signifies that blessed 
stoiy of the birth, life, actions, and precepts, promises, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ, which of all other stories in the world we Christians 
ought to look on with most joy, as an svayytkiov, or good word, >. e,^ a 
•jfoapeV*^ • 

Tbefi;ospel in tbe foregoing passage is clearly defined to be. tbe 
Kew Testament revelation of Jesus Christ. There is, however, a 
nnity so great, and a consecntiveness of purpose so remarkable, in 
the whole Scriptures, tbat we have no desire to take any advantage 
whidi tbe use of the word in its restricted sense migbt give us ; and 
we shall suppose, therefore,, that the Bible is meant. 

The words *' adapted to modern life '* may perb^a boi para* 
phrased into *' able to exert an influence — direct, immediate^ and 
tangible — on the habits, manners, and customs ofmenin.tbe oondi^ 
tion of society now prevalent ; capable of being brougbt into living 
harmony and efifectiveness with the state of civilization to wbieb tbe 
nations of Europe have now attained." We do not know, of 
course, bow faar the advocates of the affirmative may inoliae to go 
in their idea of appropriateness between the Christianity of tbe 

* Dr. Henry Hammond's J^araphrases and Annotations on the<llki** 
Testament, Annot. I. 
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BiUe and the praeti^esj, thecxies, m»thodB, lopdibnQt oi Bocial and 
oivil es^iatence around ua« and of the oompatibility of tli6«teaehing« 
and preachinga of the apostlea and their Master with. the<oomaioa 
life of tha ehnrjch and the world. Perhaps the questioa might 
have been l^etter debated had it been askedr " Bo men'a deeds har^ 
monize with their creeds? *' l^or is it without reason that aoeh a 
question ^s this should arise at the present time^ . We have the 
Mormons with a new bible of their own, prodaiming the inade- 
quacy of the Bible ; the Soman Catholics eagerly engaged in the 
endeavour to get the Pope declared to be an infallible dictator on 
all that' concerns life and faith, the church and the world, heaven 
and hell, that he may supply the felt want of adaptation between 
OUT times and the Scriptures ; the action of the spiritualists, the free 
lovers in America, our own Bivorce Courts, our recent parliamen- 
tary dealings with marriage and with education ; and the actual 
existence among all people of men who are essentially secularists, 
and recognise no fitness in the Bible to them and their require- 
ments. It is quite evident that there is a field here for debate, and 
matter very worthy of consideration. Besides all that we have 
noted above, we have the "New Evangel of M. Comte, whose Posi* 
tiye Philosophy is, or is to be, the con8ummatio^ of ail religioi^, 
science, letters, life, and worship ; and professes to break for mc^em 
thinkers the thraldom of delusion and superstitious religiosity, to 
make free men of the inhabitants of the universe, and to drive 
away alike the Cross and crosses from the earth by a new faith and 
feeling — an improved worship and better practices. 

In this point of view I note first that " the gospel " is not 
" adapted to modern society" ethically, 

JSthics is the science of morals, and morals are the manners, 
modes or customs of life to which men by inclination or habit give 
themselves up, or by which they regulate themselves. Ethics is a . 
system of duties to which man is bound either by nature, contpaet, > 
or revelation. Ethics is the governor of human life in regard to 
duty, in all the relations in which man is placed. It is evident, 
therefore, that as the relations of men become more intimate, 
minute, intense, diversified, &o., the code of morals applicable to a 
state of society simple in its structure, and bat little intricate in its 
relations, must differ greatly from the system of obligations which 
must be brought to bear upon a state of civilization of a more com- 
plex, if not of a higher character. The principle here ennnoiated 
IS acknowledged in every kind and sort of civilized requirement. 
The simple rude arithmetic of the literal calculus, or small pebble, 
has been developed and complicated till it has given us the mighty 
calculus of Newton as improved by Airy, Jellet, Boole, Sylvester, 
&c. The chemistry of dyeing which served for ancient faorios has 
been eclipsed by tnc wondrous resources of modern ingenuity and 
investigation, so as to enable the dyer to simulate almost all the 
eolours of the *' fiowers of the field." The machinery of our day- 
has been developed into a much more complicated and difBksuft 
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brftUch of i&genvifcy tkfto llie 'mmple tne^banies of anctent' times 
couM hxLV^ hee& appKed to, '- Potilical economy faaa .become ihore 
exteii>(led and refined. Trade has been almost' entirely changed, 
and the eoeifli 'i^latioiie of men hare been no enlarc^ed ar to 
intrDduee into all languages words and terms which were quite 
unneeeflsary m aneient times. These facts show that the sense of 
adftptatiou has been felt m these different forms and modes of 
effoTt s and tbe#e are only samples of the uniyersality of change 
wlii«h has passed over the face of modem as compared with ancient 
Booiet^. The ethics of the gospel are quite unsuitable to the age 
in wfaieh we lire. Its doctrines do not come home directly and 
efficiently to the heart and conscience of transgressors. They are 
too general, and fall wide of the mark. They are too indefinite and 
can be prenehed about ^rith such an amount of general acquiescence 
ancL praetieal disregard, that thtwe who most constantly and almost 
oviertly disregard the ' commandments of the gospel are the main 
supporters ot the churches and chapels in which the doctrines are 
preaehed, and the proprietors or occupiers of the shops, warehouses, 
&c.« in which the said doctrines are most widely and systematically - 
violated. False weights and measures abound, the tricks of trade 
are proi^erbial, the adulteration of foods, bererages, and even medi- 
cine?, is rife and only thinly disguised-— are, in fact, almost legalized 
under the euphemism of ** customs of trade.*' Were the ethical 
preeepits and doctrines of the gospel adapted to modem society, 
such things could not be. "It is proved," says the Pall Mall 
G-azetie, '* beyond question that we habitually consume potato meal, 
plasfter oi Paris, alum, and sulphate of copper, in our bread ; tallow, 
suet, soda, and manganese in oar butter ; water, chalk, and annat* 
to, in our milk; Prussian blue, catechu, and terra japonica in our 
tea ; and chicory, roasted beans, mangel wurzel, bullock's liver, and 
blaek-jack in our coffee. We imbibe water; sulphuric acid, tur- 
pentine, methylated alcohol, iprains of paradise, cocculus indicus, 
nuz vomica, treacle, and salt in our spirits, beer, and porter. And 
if all this 'shotdd happen to disagree with us, the jalap, opium, calo- 
mel, and scammony to which we resort for relief are iu all proba- 
bility to a great ertent fabricated of powdered wood, wheat flour, 
French chalk, resin, and sand." And according to the same 
Huthority, Mr. Philips, the chief chemical officer of the Inland 
Revenue Office, has great difficulty in keeping, though aided by an 
able staff of subordinates, pace with the ever- increasing ingenuity 
of the adulterators of the necessaries and luxuries of life. There 
can be no doubt in anybody's mind that ''giving short weight is 
not less a crime than picking pockets, and that adulteration is a 
form of obtaining money under false pretences ;" yet men profess- 
ing Christianity gloze over the criminality of such actions, and 
practise them, because the elhics of the gospel do not take a firm 
enough grip of their consciences, and do not directly, in application 
to them, denounce them as crimes against society as well as against 
Grod. lliough it is distinctly the precept of the gospel, ^' As ye 
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would that otfaeni skould do unto 70a, do 70 eren bo to 4hetn/' yei 
in ordiiiaxT> cQnversation you will find men, professedly Glurisiwa 
men^ extolliiig the duty of looking to yourielf, of minding. No. 1« 
and not only asserting but acting upon the principle that ** every- 
thinjg is fair in war, in love, and in trade." Nay, so far has the 
intricacy of the relations of civilieed life ^one on intthts ooBii^ of 
"diamond cot diamond" style of transacting business,, that ijMBrso 
high in moral character and position, so notoble and so hiiowin||^y 
adhering by professim to Christiaaity, aa Mr. Bright, )NN>okaa, 
eren in the Christian Parliament of Christian England, the inap|^« 
cability of the morality of the Gospels to modem life^ by asserimg 
that aaulteration and short weight are only a form of competition; 
that adulteration was quite legitimate under the pressure of trade 
necessities, that it did little harm to the purchaser who was i^ao* 
rant of it ; and that when men got sufficiently well educated to 
detect it, it would become impossible. When such things oeeur» 
can it be affirmed that the gospel is suited to modern times P 

I remark, in. the next place^ that the gospel is not adapted to 
modern life socially. 

The social conditions of life have altered not less remarkably 
than those of men's moral relations. The simplicity of pastoru 
society, the existence of a slave caste, the few laws, but direct 
bearing of the personal will of superiors, have all passed away* 
City life was a rare thin^ in ancient times, the great accumulations 
of wealth and the exolasive possession of large landed estates, the 
extreme division of labour, and the consequent excessive complioa* 
tion of sooietyi are all new* and all affect men in such a way aa to 
require new and more detailed laws closely adapted to modjem 
society; The charities of life are now no longer able to be exercised 
with safety to one's self or benefit to others. Personal almsgiving 
is a crime against the prosperity of the State, and tax-paying alms 
is not only grudgingly given, but is received with thanklessnesB. 
The relations of life have, called into existence the science of selfish- 
ness — the philosophy of commerce, political economy, the science of 
wages, and value, and labour, and unionism — organising life on 
principles to which the social laws of the gospel have no a&ptation 
and little applicability. There have also arisen among us the 
crimes of great cities as well as their sins and their sorrows ; and 
individual Christians, as well as Christian parliaments, believe in the 
propriety of licensing them. The marriage laws are now, though 
founded on the gospel, felt to be so little adapted to modem life, 
that divorce has been simplified and made easy by Act of Parlia* 
ment and the gospel doctrines concerning marriages* of affinity 
and consanguinity are being gradually repealed. Women, instead 
of being in subjection to their own husbands, are aiming at equality 
or supremacy ; and husbands, instead of loving their own wives, are 
getting into the habit of loving other people's wives, or bestowing 
their love elsewhere. We do not now seek to do justice between 
man and man tStill less between man and womaa, but we proclaim 
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iftaa«sdeial'diii7, dUtisetfy tauglit by e^onoiiilo seienoe, th&t wo* 
shodd boT wthe cheftpcvt and mU in tke dMireet natket. It hatf 
been proclaimed that not the law of God giyen in the Gk)inel8 is oi* 
ought to be omiipotant orer our Uvea, but that the deeiaions of a 
parliamentaiy majority of a House of Commonn, elected — exclnflrre 
of bribery or eorroption, intimidation or personation, probably 
0v«n inmoat personal responaibili^ for the rote given — ^by tbe 
whole body of the people who have houses to lire in and can pay 
])oor«r»tea, ougbtto be the omnipotent determiner of social duty, 
ornl rights, and iadividaal obligation, thus directly affirming that 
the gospel is not adapted to mohdem life. Who, eren among pro- 
fessing Gbriatiana, now acknowledge the gospel so suited to the 
presevlr age as to abstain from presenting their casea in the 
common law courts, "forbearing one another; and forgiving one 
anolker; if any man hinth a qnarel against ' any P*' (Col. ui. 13 ; see 
also 1 Cor. vi. 1). May we not here use the very words of a con- 
tributor in the- Jtme' issue of this Magazine ? — *' Has every saved 
p^on giwtt hia coat te the man that took away his cloak P STaa 
0?ery saved person given to every man that asked of him, and 
soQgbt'twI'agBiD hia goods of the man who stole themP" (p. 489). 
The way in which Christitin cbnrch-going people put away these 
thingS'm>m them as quite inapplicable to their case, the manner in 
which the plainest requirements of the gospel, in regard to social 
lilb) are set aaide, even in our churches, gives good evidence that 
they who attend them do not think the gofipel suitable to our times. 
Let ua apply one individual instance. We read, "My brethren, 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, 
with' respeet of persons. For if there come unto your assembly a 
man with ar gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a 
poor man in vile raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth 
the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place ; 
aad'say to the poor. Stand thou there, or, sit here under my foot* 
stool : are ye not then partial in yourselves P " (Jas. ii. 1 — 4). 
May we not then ask, if this is a plain and explicit duty of the 
members of th^ church- in their assemblies — and compare what goes 
on, not merely at our great May meetings, but in our regular con* 
gregational assemblies — do not the churches themselves declare that 
the gospel is not adapted to modem life P Again, it is certain that 
theCrospehs teach that the members of churches were brethren, who 
htid it a right and a duty to exercise discipline over each other in 
afl matters relating to morals or social life, having a co-account-* 
ability to eadi other. In our days law and legislation have nearly 
superseded all these things, and it is even dangerous now in some 
cases to exercise moral discipline over church members. The Gos- 
^Is evidently require home education, and especially home educa- 
tion in religion ; but in this matter, too, they are inapplicable to our 
times. The same remark applies to the relations of master and 
servant j to manufacturers, and to those employed under them ; to 
police oflciais and poor-law guardians, to legal agents and to 
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bonneBB ^enerAlly, the Gtwpels are not a^dftpted to them. They do 
not fleem to aBticipate any fSaeh life as oniw, and^iey-are unifoitable 
in their requirementB. , . < 

We remark, in the third plaee» tiiat the gospel ia not adapted to 
modem timw political^. 

The nature and tho form of goyerntnent ha^eentLrely^ -altered 
since the days of the Scripture, and we hate changed WTth ^e 
changing times. We are no kmger subject one to another,' eil^er 
in the fear of the Lord or in the eye of the !av; Wo are all equals^ 
and we are all roasters by prot^ as well as sub{e(;tsi ' Wehdve 
altered the very tenure of sovereignty, of priesthood, of iftigisttaey*' 
and of citizenship. TheScriptures^rm that it is by^Godfihat' 
kings reign and princes decree judgment ; we* affirm that the voioe of 
the people is the voice of God, and that sovereigns hold th^ir power 
in reality from an actual or an assumed plebisHte. Law is do loiieer 
the decalogue, but Acts of Parliament of unnumbered eompknoty 
and incomprehensible multiplicity of provisictts.' ■ We hav<) ereat^ 
for the people an artificial conscience, so that those who slitisfy the- 
law, or rather keep clear of its ofSoers' grip, hold themselves to be 
good, and are gratified at their stainless character!,- It is undeniable 
that in many cases legal expedients are employed and sanotioned 
which are excessively mean and deceptive. In all these 'Ways ihe 
gospel has' shown that it is not adapted to the spirit of t^e age^-~ 
has lost its hold upon the hearts of men, and is ^adtially Ming' 
supplanted by philosophical notions and legal flctidns which opesate 
from without instead of acting upon the inner spirit of man* i shall * 
only advert in a single sentence to one or t^o of the social phe*' 
nomena of the day wbich go to provethat the gospel is not adapted 
to modern society. The great spasmodic e^rts which are ever- 
and anon being made to excite a revival of Christian enthusiasm — 
which almost as inevitably as they are' begun collapse, and often leave 
men more regardless than they were. This shows that it is, as it 
is, effete and ineffective Upon the state of the social civilisation of 
these times. The frequency with which books on the evid^ces of 
Christianity are published, combined with the steady ^read and 
prevalence, not only of practical but theoretical infidelity, affords 
ground for fearing that the salt has lost its savour. The popularity 
of spiritualism, either as a means of bolstering up present beliefs; 
or as a substitute for them, or as a means of gainmg ** a more sure 
word of prophecy," is a very strong fact suggestive of the impotence' 
of Christianity in our day. To this we must add the* frequency of 
attempts made to bring communistic and socialistic plans of life 
into practical working. Then there is Mormonism and polygamy, — 
the former a direct assertion that "the true faith of a Christian'* 
has lost its hold on many hearts, and the latter giving proof that 
many have ceased to believe that God in the begmning made man 
male and female as an indication that each man should be the hus- 
band of one wife, and that they two, and they only, so long as they 
both shall live, should be one flesh. The recent advent among us 
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of the Amerioan miracle-wivker, Dr. Nawtcm— wbo, unlike tli« 
Newloa of a fora^r tim«« it bent on dieeetablishing rather than 
eBtabliabing the laws of nature — is another marli in our times that 
we require aomeihiaK other than the geapel. By the Saturday 
Review we are told that '*if the exhibition of credulity at Cam- 
bridge Hidl [Newman Street, Oxford Street, London] was pttinful. 
it waa aoeompanied by examples of famUy afiectioB ae real an those 
whieh were evoked by the fame of the miracles of the New Testa- 
ments" If this iatrue, how can it be maintained that the gospel is 
adapted* to modem life P This miracle-hunting is a confession* as 
well as a pvoof, that it is not, and that the old questiou may be put, 
CFen in our d^ys. " Ajrt thou He that should come, or look we for 
another P" To the same purpose tends the present a^^itation for 
the oonaeat of the jChnrc^ to the dootrine of papal infallibility* By 
the adoption of such a dogma it is hoped that tne felt want of the 
goapel, as adapted to the age, would be rectified by decisions, from 
time to time, bearing demiitely upon the peculiarities of each 
period. Were the gospel adapted to the age, there could be no 
possible justification of such an attempt ; but as this moyement is a 
great fieiet^ and patent to every one, we require only to mention it 
to prove that the gospel wants harmony with the times. 

1 am quite aware that it may be attempted to rebut all these 
argumente and refute all these conclusions oy the assertion that it is 
noA the gospel that is not adapted to our age, but our age that is not 
adapted to the gospel. This will be a damaging retort, not to our 
side of the question* ,but to those who rest upon it. For we shall 
then ask, and with terrible pertinence, \Yhy is the age not adapted 
to the gospel, and to tlie life and doctrine it requires P Has uot 
the gospel been given that it should expressly change and iufiuonoe 
the lives of mei^, turning them from earXhly and carnal ways to 
the ways of peace. and of pleasantness which they open up to the 
soulP How can that be adapted to an age which has lost all hold 
upon those even who process to be governed most fully by it— which 
has giyen way before human influences and institutions, and failed 
to impressy and act upou, and alter the society of the times in 
which we live? Whert'fore is it that even the most enthusiastic 
upholders of the eiUcacy of the Gospels ask for and pray for a 
freisli outpouring of tUe Spirit of God, if it is not because they 
see and feel that the gospel is not alfecting the age as it did in 
the < days of old, despite all the uew machinery employed to make 
it elective ; if it is not that they know, though they may be slow 
to acknowledge^ that the gospel is not adapted to modern life P 

JF. P. A. 



^rtjefe gags anir ^lunrait ftig^s, 

No. I.— PLATO'S '"BH^a)0." 

Analysis of t'he'**FhcBdo " o^ JPlato. — Argument T, 

Thb Prologue having informed us of the gceiye, the time^t and the 
eircumstanoes of the dialogue, and haying exoiteid our iatevest in 
the subject, the author proceeds to open. thefSUMn topic of Jkost in- 
tended discourse in a free .and natural style* by r^orti^g a lemArk 
^icited from Socrates b^ the special experience of pleasure then ielt 
by him, arising out of his freedom from the bonds by which ,he Jhad 
been fettered. " What a singular thing pleasure .seems to be, 
especiaUy in its relation to pain. One can scarodiy eirer.have tone 
•without the other following hard sifter it into our experience. If 
.j^op had noticed this fact. h^ would have written .a fable on, it. 
I felt the chain gall me, but now a glow of delight ru^a aion^any 
• -Vieias; and. thus— 

'* The gods bAve blessed xne 
With a diviner pleasure for the pain 
Man's hatred has inflicted." 

** By Jove ! Socrates,"* said Cebes, **you remind meto-aA why you 
employed yourself during your pn80»*hour9< in versifying heap's 
fables and composing a hymn to A{>o)lo, when you had not pre- 
viously attempted the Divine art ; many have, inquired about this 
lately, Evenus, the sophist and poet, in particular. ' 

'' I had no wish to eompete with- him, but to see if that wtf^re* the 
poetry which certain dreams seemed to suggest to me, that I mi|;ht 
have a clear conscieoee in having tried to fulfil all duty. I hxid 
always interpreted philosophy to be the highestmusie of the mind, 
but now I fanoied that as I was bom on ApoUo-'s day, the 6th bf 
-Thargelion, and he had interposed toeave me tfairtydnys, I should 
•sing a hymn to him whose is the Delian festival"; and therefiMreas 
the time was toO'short for me to make fables I put into metre some 
of those I knew of ^sop's. Tell Evenus this, bid him farewell for 
me, and say if he is wise he should foHowme speedily ; I, itseems, 
'depart to-day.'' Simmias thinks Evenus not Hkely to relish) or 
take the adviee. ''Is not he then a philosopherF"' says Socrates. 
'* Yes !'' replied Simmias. ' ' Then he will be anxious tofoUow me ; and 
so will every one who rightly pursues philosophy ; though no xme 
may commit violence on -himself to do so, as that 'is wrong," 
Socrates remarked, and thereupon plaoed his feet>npon the gl^eund 
and sat so during the ensuing conversation. 

" What can you mean, Socrates,'' said Cebes, " by saying it is 
wrong to commit suicide ; bat that a philosopher should be willing 
to follow another who is about to die F " ** What, Cebes, have not 
you and Simmias heard the Pythagorean of Crotona, Philolaus, on 
BuicideP " '* No, nothing definitely." "I only speak from hearsay, as 
I talk in preference to reading, and I do not scruple to repeat what 
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Ikarelieard." "Why is saioide wrong P" asked OebM. "That,yoa 
ihonld eonsidvr wisMy and wtHU for tmiugh to some men it it b«iter 
to die than to lire, yet it is mostly those to whom a self-sought 
exit is an rmpiotip aot-— they shoold await another benefaetor, 
Death." Cebes, speaking in his .own BcDotian dialect, in his 
earnestness forgetting the cultured speech of Athens, and smiling, 
fzclsims, ** By Jove, 'tis «o ! " 

**OtU"body resembles a ptieon, and from itweshonld not seek to 
escape by unlawful means," said Socrates ; *' and besides, we belong 
to the gods, aoad have no ri^ht to destroy their ^perty, and hence 
we should wait till necessity compels us, as it does me, to die." 
"Bat," Cebes replies, 'Must on that account you seem to me 
to advance an absurdity when jou say that it ia better to die than 
to Hve ; for if the gods are our masters and we their slaves, and the 
gods can take better care of ns than we can of ourselves, then 
it becomes a wise man to regret to die, and a foolish one only would 
rejoice." 

Socrates, looking at Phsedo, at onee jests at and eompUments 
Cebes on bis pertinacity and ingenuity. Simmias thinks Cebes 

Sresses Socrates hard, and that Socrates will find it difficult to 
efend his view of the case. "Oh, you want to put me on mv 
trial," remarks Socrates; *'well, I hope I shall defend myself 
before you better than I did before my judges. If I did not e:q>ect 
to go amongst good men, and amongst the gods, who are both wise 
ana good, I should be wrong to rejoice at dying ; but. I do hope to 
go amongst good men, and I am sure I ahall go among the gods ; 
For I believe that something awaits those who die, and that it will 
be better for the good than the bad." *' Would vou go away, 
carrying this faith, which oonoems us also, with jou f persuade us 
of it, and that will be your best apoiogy," Simmias says. 

"Diat I shall try to do when I hare heard what Crito (who 
has been for some time attempting to apeak) has to sav." Crito has 
nothing particular to say, but that the gaoler has told him that the 
excitement of talking .may hinder the due operation of the hemlock 
to be given, and cause the drug to be repeatedly taken before it 
produces the effect. Socrates will dare the consequeoces. He 
wishes to tell why a philosopher has hc^e in death, and therefore 
needs not fear to die. Philosophy is a preparation for Death ; it 
seeks to attain perfect intellectual freedom, and as the body 
imprisons the soul and impedes it in its aspirations and desires, 
philosophy endeavours to escape from subiiervienoy to the body, 
and to give the spirit freedom of wing to soar upward and be free. 
The senses are the sources of ignorance and eyil. Sensationalism 
and inimalism are the foes of idealiBm. To be in lore with Hfe is 
to be''fond of the body, and subject to its affections and imper- 
feetiiniBy and from these it is that philosophy strives to unfetter the 

soul. Philosophy and death therefore offer a similar enfranchise- 
ueht ; the former, while we are in thobody, endeavanrs to keep us as 

if not of the body, and the latter disperses the dustof the^rame and 
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80 imparts th« purest liberty and the freest scope. In the body 
most men embrace bat a shadotr, not the reality of virtue, for they 
valne things for the pleasure tbey offer, not for the culture they 
afford. I'be philosopher purifies his soul from all worldliness, and 
pursues wisdom and virtue for their own sakes, not for the advan- 
tages tbey yield. The wise se^k to be; all soul, and that, death 
comes to make them. Socrates had so sought to be wise and virtu- 
ous, and to be spiritualized, and he did not repine that he was now to 
be set free from earth, and to foe brought into direct intercour9e 
with good masters and noble friends, the great of the past, and the 
gods who are greater. 

But Cebes hesitates a doubt that when the soul is separated it is 
' destroyed, and vanishes like breath or smoke ; and it will require 
a good deal of sound argument to make it appear probable that the 
soul of one who dies, exists still and possesses intelligence and 
activity. Socrates expresses his willingness to converse on these 
points if Cebes and his friends care to engage in it. Cebes would 
gladly, and Socrates thinks that no one — even though he were 
a comic poet (like Aristophanes) — would affirm that such talk was 
• unsuitable 'to his situation. There is an old potion about Metem- 
psychosis (taught by Thales, Phereoydes, Pythagoras, &c.,) which 
we may recall and exaaune* Do the souls, of the dead exist in 
Hades, in order that they may be able at the period of transmigra- 
tion to come hither again P If they come again they must exist 
after death, for if they did die they could not be the same soul and 
self. Are not all thiogs generated contraries from contraries? the 
honourable is known by ita contrary the base, just from unjust, 
great from small, strong from weak, heat SvQtn cold, waling 
frjun sleeping, and life from death, , and vice vtfr«^. Therefore 
oiir souls must exist in Hades, or there could be no revival and no 
transmigration. Unless the circle of being is a contini^ous recipro- 
city between contraries, the Fable of Endyiuion, the beautiful, ever- 
sleeping idol of Selene, — 

*' The very music of whose name has gone into men's being,'* 

would be a jest, for all would be asleep as he ; and soon the doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras would be realized, — 

" All things in one another's being mingle." 

Besides, if all things died, and did not revive, all would soon be 
dead ; hence I think we may conclude that the souls of the departed 
exist, and that the condition of the good is better, and of the evil 
worse. 

So ends the first great argument on the immortality of the soul, 
to which Socrates asks the assent of Cebes. . Cebes not only ac- 
knowledges the force of the cyclical reasoning employed by the 
** prisoner of hope," but thinks it may be carried a step farther by 
taking into account th^ facts of human cognition — to which atten- 
tion is next turned. 
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^MuM Vortex, A oharaung nosegay. All •zotiofi I d«elart. 

**JeMif, "Nq, jna^awt j)t^mU4 wiUi'flowMv ; I tottk th«oi ^vom ibti? b«d 
of weeoB, ))eetowed care on their culture, wid h^ tma^piantii^ ih^m t» • 
kpore£eDial Boil» thej have flourished with luxunant i^txiangjUi ^nd bMutj* 

^&99 "Vortex. A pretty amusement. 

**Je8atf. And it seemed, madam, to oonvey this lesson ; not to despise the 
\tm\f mind, but rather with fostering hand to draw it from its chill obscu- 
titj; that, Ifke these humble flowers, it mightgrow rich in worth and natiTO 
etoergy." — TlUmete Morton^i " (hire for the Seartache.** 

Thsub are pn^bably few tMnfifs so drffioiilt ats the eriftl e i a m of 
poetry, fthho«]gh it is n common opinion that tiothinj^ is so easy as 
toemff a «eiinoiMen(r lA-the article of refse. Poeti^ as emotion and 
thought, eombtned into a single unity by the fiisron of one into the 
other, so* as to constitute a perfect amalgam, issues from the poet's 
ntind in hot and molten iflnidity, and takes form in the moulds of 
tnerse. But the critical reader sees the oold form and not the bum- 
iog emotional thought ; and as he requires to preserve his judgment 
eeel, he ttust brhlg s eold. mind intd contact with the cold forms of 
tike words of the verse, and hence it is that critics are so often 
fteonsed of making false judgments on noetry. 

The ordinary reader has one duty only to perform—* to read and 
mijoy, to take into himself the stii and tremor of the poet's strains. 
fie lays his soul open receptively to take in the whole magic of the 
melody, the meaning of the emotion, the influence of the imagin- 
ings, and the impulse on the intellect ; and, with spontaneous acqui- 
e«semee in the ^ewehantmedts proposed, delights and gladdens him- 
self in companionship with- the poet. But the critical reader must 
give the poem entrance into his emotional nature through the under- 
standing, slowly, carefully, inquiringly, testing the whole on the 
oife hand by austi^e judgment, and on the other by the severe 
pMoeophy of the moral feelings. In this way we account for the 
mquent disorep&neies between the decisions of the critics and the 
readers of poetry. Beaders can surrender their entire sympathy 
to the poet, while the critic has continually to urge the query. Why 
riiould this move, or how does this excite P When young poets 
vaad their verses to their friends, as they sometimes do, they often 
leave ont of account the fact that they know the precise feeling or 
emotion 'to which the poem appeals at first hand, whereas it enters 
into the mind of the friend at best only iis suggestion; henuetha 
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coolneM of the judgment of Mends, and the disappointment whieh 
poets feel at finding their chisTisrhed emotional thought but slightly 
•—as they interpret it, too often slightingly — reciprocated and appre- 
ciated. Theirs is direct, the other is reflex emotion, and so much 
less strong and stirring. 

We make these observations not only on onr own behalf as 
critics, not eren as an act of justice to the writers of verse, but as a 
duty towards our readers. We think it not unlikely that some of 
our contributors may think that the critic is a cold-blooded sort of 
animal, destitute of emotion, rather oyster-like in the nature of his 
passions and poetic faculty, and seldom aglow with the divine Pro- 
methean fire of imagination. We venture to assure them that 
critics, as a general rule, are "men of like passions" as others, 
though cultu^ gives a cunning seeing to their eyes, as to faults and 
defects, which is not always possessed by others, and this is not 
without its compensating balance, of often being able to see beau- 
ties not readily discernible bjr uncritical eyes. Were it not so, what 
would be the worth of criticism ? plainly nought. Poems are sub- 
mitted to the cultured perception of critics jusc as new inventions 
are submitted to experts, and oases are brought before judges, that 
they, looking carefully at both sides, may form an impartial judg- 
ment, just on the average, though not necessarily infallible. Criti- 
cism, like law, ought to have no passions and no friendliness. In 
fact, friendly criticism is faulty criticism ; but that si^s nothing at 
all against appreciative criticism, which is all right. Contributors 
may wisely bear this in mind, but readers ought also to be told that 
in these pag^s the poems selected for publication, for the most part, 
are subjected to an ordeal to which poetry in other serials is not 
exposed. They are brought before the mind as th& subjects of 
criticism, and the reader's mind is therefore thrown into a state of 
artificial coldness towards them which may mar their zest and do 
them injustice on a first perusaL 

In regard to the manner of criticism employed by ourselves, we 
may say that we read each piece submitted to us for criticism seve- 
ral times witb a desire to do justice to the writers and a service U> 
our readers. No single reading of any poem is enough for a criti- 
cal perusal, because poetry is emotional, and unless our emotions 
and our intellect are brought or wrought into harmony with the 
writer's purpose, appreciation is impossible, depreciation is proba- 
ble. Poetry, to be read thoroughly and enjoyed well, ought to be 
perused in the mood or humour, with the emotions free to be stirred, 
and with designed giving of the reins of will into the poet's hands ; 
then, having found and felt the purpose of the writer, the critical 
reader must observe how this is efi'ected, and whence the effects 
arise. Afterwards heart and art, being alike livingly and lovingly 
engaged in the perusal, the poem ought to be read again for the 
purpose of noting and enjoying the whole combined elements of 
tke thoughts, imaginings, words, music, and suggestings of the 
verses. 



Perhaps no better ex^cue in oompotitioa oan be foitod than the 
practice of yersification. It reqairet ehoieeneet of phraae^ and in- 
Bpires •eleotness of diction ; it caltivates the aenie of harmo^j, and 
induces varionsness of forms of expression. On this aooonnti per- 
haps, the better form for verse-culture is that of translation. In a 
poemby some known writer we are sure to have a noetio thought, 
and a pattern of melodious phraseology, and the amoition to matoh 
the ** Imked sweetness " of the originia in the substitutions of a ver- 
sion in another tongue jEpreatly facilitates the formal if not the for- 
matiye practice of rersification. Here, for instance, we hare a few 
translations which maybe gathered together under the ffeneral title 
of '* Songs of Spring." The first specimen consists of me four first 
Terses of '' Die Yeceinigung " (The Union), by Johann Heinrich 
Yobs (1751—1826), one of the most enerji^etic membersof the Diohter- 
bond (poetical confederacy) of the genius period of German poetry. 



A Sbbxkg- Soko. 

Iioos Qp^ how fair that lightsome bloc 

lU hotmdlesi dwM extending ! [High orerhead 

How bright this meadoir's vernal. hnci 

With golden kingoaps blending I 
Ton heeoh tree basie in st^ulight olesiv 

Bach tender leaf rq[oicet | 
What varied notes, to oharm the ear, 

Bing out from countless voioes ! 

Qn lowly herb, on stately trae^ 

Young buds in crowds are swelline ; 
Where shades refresh, where winds mow free^ 

Love's soul through all is welling. 
Spirit of life, to thee we bow 

^ In nature's glad awaking ; [forth-breaking 

lake change our ransomed frames shall know 

From death's dark slumber hredkimg. [awaking 

r 

I 

Our second specimen is from the agreeable and tasteful poet o 
the Qrand Du^hy of Baden, Aloys Schreiber, entitled--* 
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{Ihrom Ahgs Schreiber.) 
The Chad. 

Wblc(»cb, blossoms, freshly blooming, 
"Sowj while gladness crowns the year \ 

Ah, .how late ye are in coming 1 
And the summer days are near. 



XUUMiU CEmi|UA 



SM^ om aif Meante rowh jou^ 
Ori]7glaiioe;oui7ediMnn? . 
BImmom* show mo^ X bcMeoh jov, 
bur «reei kagiuigt bow to kflrn. 

— * • 

ter wbttt flower MIX \ih%m beode me, 

MeetooniiMuiioBk duld of Mav i 
Aur who wiiJiogbr ibaU guiicle me 

To tba bz%ht nome far awaj. 

CboDse mCf for a lobe of whiteaem 

Oemiie nature ga^e to me ; [Mother 

ffimple truths i^y only brightoc 

makes me near akin to thee. 



Tke ThUL 

Gfaooee me, for a wut/kl feeling (jeaming 

Hannta my deep and tender blne^ 
Yet the dewdrops^ o*er me stealing. 

Cool my cheeks of glowing hue. 



Choose me, that in holv gladness 

Tender youth may blossom free ; [Your sweet 

Kept from stain, and kept from sadness,—- [sayed 

This £ur loMon teach I thee. 



The Matemarjf, 

Choose thou me ; the maiden binds me. 

Hopeful, in her bridal wreath ; 
Choose thou me; the mourner winds me, 

Hopeful, round the bier of death. 

Tke Child. 

Kind ones, let your beauties blending 

Come to graoe my bower of May ; 
And through life your counsels lending, [years 

Help to ofaeeriito parting day. [life's 

We take next one of Heine's mystical hints of the brotherhood of 
all nature, which almost translates itself into English verse in its 
sweet simplicity, the sou^ of the good daughter of the parson of 
Griinau, in the Idyl "Luisd:"-— 
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TBI Phtb jjtd tbx Pik&ir, 

A Pm tree standeth all loneiome^ 

On a dreary northern hill ; 
He elumbert, and lo ! be JieaM i Hi , 

In his shrtfud to white and etm. 

In dream$ he behold* a pdm tree^ [He droMneth, and lo 

In a far-oif southem land ; 
Which, on a ridge of the burning waate^ 

Silent and lone doth stand* B. 



From translated yene we noir turn to our MSS. of original 
poetry. We quote first a few stansa8» wJmm tone m somewhat 
Vapffian^like. They possess a paibetie interest, and Haye in tiiem the 
tme poetic power of toaching the eootioiial natare. The meaning 

EDWS by perusal, and the e&ct inareases as tiwgr ata re-read. Per- 
ps if ttke poem had been more compressed it would haye been more 
effeetiye. 



Ht Bimnj) Loyi, 

Upov her grare they grow, 
The siaiple daisy and the nagraat rose, 
Like as they looked when last I bended low flPen 

To watoh h«r ta repose. [dnst*s 

It seems so long ago ; 
Yet stiU, as thougX time withered not, they bloom ; [if 
Bmblems of her who liveth stili, I know % — 

A flower within a tomb. 

I did not weep nor sigh, 
As "earth to earth and dust to dast " was read : 
I knew that, in the spirit, she was by, 

ind not, as they thonght| dead. 

Oiose by the dnging shore [surging 

We laid her, that the music she might hear, [sea- 
And think that I was singing, as of yore, 

AoM# melodieB tlwtcheer. {Thoes 

When twffight s shadows (nose, 
I hasten to the ehore, and, lyin? low, fher gnMw 

I Inn the daisy, j^osp l^be bud£ng rose, lP*^""* 

Which o*er her fondly grow. 
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Then up before me spring 
The TMion of herjmre^ untiring loye, [my eaintly tireleM 

Bobed in pure white, and fair with golden wings, 

Amd mped like a do?e, [A heayen-detoended 

'lU then she speake to me, [Then! 

And bide me wait tne comim^ of ike daj $ [dawning — Qod*8 

I whisper 'tween the murmurs of the sea $ 

Lo! night has passed away. 

How swift tke moments fly [lile*s 
When souls conyerse ! Time is the foe of loye ; 

Eternity its friend ; tie home the sky ; [her 

lU life with Gh>d abore. [her 

We groyel here below, 

Kept down by weights of gtoioil^ MHer fA; Cf]P^ »^ biting 

And ofttimes ead^ with weary steps and slow, fudttt 

We mouni perfection's hilL [seale 

The morning dawns serene, 

As o'er the earth ike mantling light is thrown ; mom's 
But I, in oonyerse with my loye unseen, 

Baek in her heame alone. [Liye — ^life 

Tei now her fluttering trings, [B'ea ■ 

Impatient, stretch themselyes for heayenward flight) 
Good-bye once more : I go to earthly tlungs 

With thee, my loye, in sight; 

In kope that soon the cloud [fidth 

Which comes between two spirits that are one, 
Shall yanish as the night's deep-fringed shroud 

Before the morning's son. 

In patience do I wait, [shall 

The years do pass away, and bear me on ; [must . 

And soon, like one that thought himself too late, 

I shall be seen, — and gone. DiAHOKD. 



^ Our next quotation is more ambitioua in its aim, and takes a 
higher flight. We cannot say it is so well sustained or so consis- 
tent as it might haye been. Stanzas two and three might be adran- 
tageonsly rewritten, with closer reference to six and seven, which 
ought to be the echo of, them in a fresh reverberation of the emo- 
tional pain and pang. 
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I wcaxDXR what M« future life will be P [man'a 

Whether the flitting shadows lore endears, 
Which haunt the ruined pile of memoiTf [shrines 

Will throw themselres beyond ih$ stretch of years, [this 
And there take beauteous shapes, and be to me [nor eeem^ bat 5e 

A source of constant joj, and not of .tears. 

How often slumbering memory wakes, to wee]^ 

For hours o'er some unnoticed, transient thing, 
Which, sudden, roused it from its trance-like sleep, 

To lire a little heaTsn. How oft we sing 
The song of other days, when hope did sweep 

Ite sanguine hand across life's firmer string I [Her 

But now the wreeks oiyeare lie scattered round, [time 

Mere nothings which the wind mav driye away j 
Will tiiese be gathered up from off the ground ? 

Be set in forms that nerer shall decay P 
Or speak again in tones whose mellow sound [—found 

SHU rings in music which my heart*strings play P [Whose ringing 

The aepeoi of a cloud, or song of bird, [glo^J 

Some floating strain of witching melody, 
The sunset's glow, or softly spoken word, [some 

The shadows on the brook, the gnarlM tree, 
Or distant hymn at eTening Jfaintly heard. 

Will oft recall eomo holy hve to me. [old—thoughta 

Ah, in the breast fierce passion's smouldering fires 
Still lire, and wait hut slightest touch to blsze ; [by 

Then make a wreck of holiest desires. 
And stem resolves to their foundations raze ; 

While in its arms the fairer-blooming life expires. 
Pierced to the heart by its consuming rays. 

Win these deep-buried loves again reyive ? 

Will passion's fires be quenched ? Will discipline 
Of faith and virtue iu that sphere survive ? 

Will all those objects that touch thoughts within, [stir 
Be ever present to preserve alive 

The joy that rises up through years of sin P 

Fair hopes that budded in the days of youth. 

The colder blasts of manhood's winter blight $ 
And vows, though daughters of eternal truth. 

Lay round me dead, — slain in a single night : 
Will these re*live, untouched by hand of ruth. 

And shaU I cherish them with fond deUght P [live them o'er 



Oh, had I wings ! how swiftly wonld I flee^ 

And linger round that life beyond oar ken I 
So ehildh<Md lingers loond ite youth to Im^ 
So yoath we spend in longings to be men : 
O God, reveal to us the mystmy ; . \jqpaMy oome 

*' QtdMj^ eome^ Lord J^auB ; even so, Aflien.*' £Loinl Jesus, 

l^n* there our utmost thought may wing and sweep 
Through von immensity of space ; thenoe rise, [vatt ImmensitieB 

And from the topmost pimiaole henee leap 
To higher plains, where wing of seraph plies 

Untired, yet fail to reach the unbounded deep, 
Still wondering where the home of Godhead lies. Diaxoitd. 



^ The form of Terse ia which C. S. has chosen to cstt lorn poem is 
difBcalt to manajge, and requires attention to its reoorrenees before 
it can be taken into the mind. The chime is unfamiliar, b«t when 
read loyingly it gains npon one. Consistency a«d condensation 
might here, too, luKve been advisably employed, espeetailr ui stan- 
zas three and four. The rerses must hare cost considerable trouble, 
and BO little skill in word-building is noticeable in the "lofty 
rhyme." We think there are poetic gleams amid t^e liarknesa of 
his spirit which enable us to bid him hope, work, think, and wait. 



AxBinoif. 

O BBCKOHINO maiden ! whose deep-%ea.rch\ng eyes [heart 

Have thrilled me to the soul — whose Toice has soitghb 
So ofb to teach me and to make me wise — 

To fill my mind with true and earnest tiioc^ht, 
That thou might'st pluok therefrom pure poesy. 
O stem ambition ! wUt thou ever seek 

Me thus, and with thy yearnings hawU my soul ? [daunt 
And is it doomed that I shall aye be weak ? 

That I shall pant in Tain to reach the goal? [Must I atiU 

Or shaU thou give me strength, or make me free? (Wilt thou not 

Although my years are few, yet l^ou art old 

Unto my sight, for in my dreama thy fonn 
Hath haunted me since lif« was joy untold — 

And i^e, when^'oy grows cold thou keep*st lifs warm. [Faith — ^hope 
At first thou wert a shadow without name. 
But as I gazed the life-mist cleared away « 

life, lore, and light grew strong, and I felt fonder 
Of thy form, and joyed the more I lore thy sway, ffell 

Then lo I thy hand outstretched, thy Yoice cried, ** xonderl* 
I looked, and / beheld the hill of fiune. [saw far off 
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Together towards that bill we walked; omIIo! [but 

Two apirita flew around na — ^hope aod ftari*^ 

One oheered me on and urged me aje to go, [That 

2%0 other bade me tarn ; and filled aiy ear fThis— mine 
With warnings dire of those who*d gone befove^ 

At which I felt tad, sad, that eight was mine, [Ihll 

And wished that thou and hope from me were gone ; [friendlT grasp 

£Mi tion wtood^H forth amd took my hand in thine^ [Thou atood'at with 

While hope, with songs of lore, still oheered me on, 

Thongh fear qft horered near, and pained me aoie. [atill 

Now I hare gained a hillock on the hifl. 

But, aa I look above, the heights m ur ea s e, [upward gaie 

And other heighle appear, while I am still Roftier peaks 

Led on by thee, and hope, whidk shonld grant peaoei fwho 
Still miskes my soul enthoaiast, thomgk ftmt [[still 

Oft daapa me round the waiat, and in despaiF 

Shrieks oat, and points to distant darkneas, seen 
Moie plainly as we higher rise. ^ Ses^ thave 

la misery ;" then hope doth iatsrfwse 

«'The future? Ah 1 'tis bright while I «m — ^** 



O onward-urgfaig fame ! but thou art strong % 

O hope omnipotent I if thou art kind 
Still thou art merciless, and ah, how long! 
Or ah, how long shall I be mortal, blind 
To jojs, for love of immortality ? 
O back-recoiling fear I why art thou fond 

To crash our aims, and cause us pain, by being 
The riral unto hope ? O t break my bond, 
Pale-fiioed ambition ! or is there no fleeing 
From thy stern thrall t Ah, would that I wete flree ! 

0. S. 



We interpose for Ytunetv'B sake some versa in a lighter measurdf 
and a simpler theme. These lines are just of the sort to which 
memory gives interest, because association aids the signification. 
They liave a lilt, caught from the winds of the Mearas. 



Whiti Hsathxb. 

[Suggested on aplant of white heather being found by an excursion 
party on Ker-loch Hill, a ridge of the G-rampians, in Kincardineshire. It 
ia a somewhat rare plant in a wild state.] 

QuEXN of the purple mooatain ndep 

The fairest of the £ur, [Thou 

The passing stranger turns, and aska 
" What art thou doing there F" 
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The moon bo brwht 

Bathes in her li^t 
Thy Bnowy blossoins rare ; 

With tenderest ray 

She seems to say, 
«* What art thou doing there?" 

The cfM»5tfr»»^ heather looks around [purple 

And *<arM thee with a sigh, feyes 

That in thy pure and virgin white [with 

Its colours cannot Tie : 

Butf purest maid, t^*® 

Deep in Ua shade, [life's 

Safe from tke storms you lie ; [its 

And hear the tale^ 

On erery gale, 
•• With you we cannot vie I" 

Sweet orphan of an alien kind, 

Pre-doomed to life to cling 
On Ker-loeh's steep and rocky side, . 
Beyond the bubbling spring ; 

But, virgin fair. 

To maiden's care 
Thy every danger fling ; 

A foundling friend [Tliee 

She*ll ever tend 
With water from the spring. 

Now fair and sweet in cultured ground. 

With Mary's care to cheer, 
Ko' more a smiling nymph shall say, 
•« What art thou domg here? " 
And in the calm 
Of evening's balm, 
1^0 mountain storms to fear, 
Tou'U smiling live, 
' ■ Love's tribute give 

To them who brought you here. [those 

BUK-XOBA.. 

We like the spirit and admire the heartiness of W. D. in the 
piece which follows, and gladly giye place to his good wishes :— 

God Bless otjb Wobkikq Msk. 

Gob bless our noble working men, 
Who work on rail or road 5 [toil 

O fmile upon their families, 
And on each one's abode I 
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O bl0M their wi?et and obtldren 
With hUuingg rich and rare, 

That in thair daily toil thej may 
TlMmaaLrea lor Thae prepare. 

O fMs thenii when before Tb j throne 

Tbej kneel in wMlwMf ih9r§ ; 
Be Thou their Guide, their Comforter 

In trouble, irial^ or care. 
Tber need Tkjt mun fnoteoting arm 

To guard them whilst at work, 
7or unknown dangeri, enaree unaeen, 

Around them dailj lurk. 



fbountiee 
liTee 



rteaoh 
[humble prayer 



[griei 
[Tbi 



ief 
liineaU 



God bleee our wo«Kiv<» xiK, for they 

Are England's noble band i 
Then let ue mti them at we ought, 

With frank and open hand. 
For they have caret and eorrowt here, 

And wounded bearta to bind ; 
It needs a jrentle Totoe to q\M 

The eonniots of the miud. 



[greet 



[calm 



We kVL can do our part to help, 

Then let us ttrire to be 
Within the foremost rank of those, 

Th9 moliU and the free I 
Tbov, in whose sight tXLJUiVi ih$ ioms, 

And by whose word we lire i 
To Thu we would all praise ascribe, 

And adovalion gire* 



[each 



tWho noble are and 
flesh is grass 

[Yet 
'heartfelt 

W. D. 



We quote neit a good many BtanzAs which might have been 
ttnch better expreued if they had been diligently compresaed, and 
bad the author kept one idea more periiatently before him. The 
topic, and the apint in which the yeraet are oonceired, commend 
themaelrea to onr aympathiea ; and we would ffladly hare giren a 
higher opinion had we been honestly able. Bengioua poetry above 
•u othera ahonld be intenie, oompact, clear, and telling. In it any- 
thing more if Tain. The atanzaa enclosed in bracket! appear to ua 
to mak the continuity of the poem, and the capital point made in 
the opening of the fourth Terse it not effectiTcly sustained. Ought 
not the tenth Terse to haTe been transformed somewhat thus P-« 

** Shrink not from lifers cup of scorn, 
The cup of joy shall be thir prise i 
Soon he who sorrow so has borne 
To un&thomed bUM shall rise." 
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Hast Thou DnavxD to oasc vb Bxotkib f 

** For both He that sanctifieth and thej who are saaetified ara all of one ; 
for which cause He is not ashamed to call tliem bzethnB.** — Hbb. iL 11. 



Hist Thon deigned to call msbvoiharP 

Art Tboa linked to one so TileF 
One who gricTed Thee as none otbdv — 

One unworthy of Thj smilel 

O the grace, the love that brooghttJMa 

Where a sinmng tUiner Isj^t r«n erring 

Too enamoured to have sought Ihes^ Ihr wandered 

Wearing out an eyil daj. {life's 

Made him brother ! Well may wonder 

Flood the arohivee of the aky— [•ftietohea 

Fill the earth and regions under 

At ^^Idnship by andby. [our 

# 

Didst thou see P Alas ! Tain quertien, 

I had said some kindred dlai■^ 
Something that the soul could rsat on. 

Some feint title to tk» name i [Cbiist's 

Some fair lineament untarnished, 

Drawn betimes from out the scene. 
And with human favours garnished 

Like to what it once had been. [should 

[Ah, poor mortal, thus relying, 

Bead the preface to the ban s 
In iransffretnon T>'EA3>^not ijfmg*^ 

Syeiy child of fetten mas. 

Not one £nk remained unbroken, 

Kot one gleam of glory stayed,— 
All thine efforts now betoken 

What a ruin thou art made.] 

JTay, this unlon^-lugli and holy— [Yet 

Far transcending nature's olaiin. 
In its wondrous bearing solely 

Out of dire destcootion eanew 
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Fcwmrad of tfait lair «rarti»n— [Vsfonrite 

OfcJMl of vtmroB drags— 
Ooret not wrfth'* Inghaft stalioii, 

Mootttfaft looD •hatt «■?/ UuMi 

Shrink aoi from Um oup of iooni» 

SooAs oap of joj Iboa'lt driaJ^ 
Soon the aonow thou hast homo 

Isk imfiithoaied faliaa thall ainka 

XTen nour m mjatio atory 

'Mid the dome of heayen imgfi, 
Bsother of the Lord of glory-- 

Brother of the Xing of kini^i I B. P. M. 



Sinoe W. L/i former appearance in our pages he has made great 
progTMS. Although we do not think the topic peculiarly saitahle 
for a jwoig poet, the eonoeption is dear, and the treatment chaste, 
the diction wdi ehosen, and the iliythm well managed. It is a 
hopeftd and promising sign that he has striren to profit by oor 
former hints — and has profited. We think we may ssfely say that 
we haye aeen nothing better on the subject of late, except some 
yerses of Mrs. Webster, and an idyl of Kobert Buchanan's, both 
of whom are acknowledged occupants of a place among modem 
poets. We shall be glad to find W . L., by toil of brain and dili- 
gence of art, doing better and better still,~ibr, notwithstanding 
what we hare said, that is possible. 



WlZHOUT. 



<( One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath."— «• Bridge of Sighs: 



9f 



To-VIOKT I am alone, and while apart 

I stand and watch the people pass, I try 
To still the brain-bom thoughts that fill my heart 

With fears, though it seems vain, alas 1 for I 
Osn think of nought but that which I would quell. 

Men mock and jeer me when J pass, and call [they 
Me names, far worse than those wild words which fell 

From oiu my Ups on him that wrought my taXL [Wrung itom 

Men ! — ^wdl, forgiye me if I call them men. 

Tor they are ^1 the sort that cross my path. 
Though I for yengeanoe tempt them now and then, 

And teach them they can fall — it cools my wrath : 
Tet, for the sake of him who loyed my birth, 

My loye for him is pure as summer mom ; [whom 

I call man, man ; it cheers my way on earth: 

Away, ye dreams ! away ! pe shall not scorn 
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O women! what can It nmoe I have done 

The all, perchance, that He aboTe.forgiree P 
For though my race of life ia almost run, 

My heart with pain bo ROre^ my bouI yet lives, 
And yet will live, O awfol thought ! till time^ 

With it>8 great conquering rival, Tmit apace, • 
When hell will claim, with hideous welcome, oriaui^ 

And many then shall lose the path to grace. 
O sisters dear, unveil your hearts, and stuid [pwe 

Forth in your gloriousness^ for ye alone can save } [bhaatenflM 
O come with steady step, and grasp my hand. 

And yield me comfort ere I ^eeh the grave : [vsaeh 

Ay, use the power which God hath given to you, 

To win sad souls like mine from ctmria uneleBii, [ocrane 
And hid me once again feel good and true. 

For Christ himself, your Lord, loved Siagdalene. 

Ah me 1 what time is that which floats from far, [tone 

As if from heaven, and brings me back those days 
When life was sweet, without this weary war ? [woe's 

For then I knew what 'twas a Gh>d to praise i ' 
Yea, sounds like those which from yon church floats out, 

I've sung ere now upon our hearth at home. 
For once 'twas ours^ though now 'tis theirs; they sit about. 

They are within,' but I am left to roam. 
O tears, why will yott flow P Why melts my soul P 

Is there a hope that yet on earth I* stay [chanoft 

Without this load of pain and sin's control, 

That hastes me far and farther from the day P 

come, high Hope, and stay my throbbing brain } 

O come, and breathe vato my burning breast ; [breathe balm 

1 yet may he within, and hear that strain, X'^*^^ 

Or, can it be P — ^in heaven I may find rest. W. L. 

(2b he continued,) 



All legislation implies change, and the instruments of legislation will 
vary accoinding as the motive power of change resides in one set of persona 
or in another. The Lords may possibly represent some classes in Bnglandi 
but they do not represent the classes in which the motive power of change 
resides. They are thus necessarily cut out of the sphere o^ legislation, and 
every day their exclusion becomes more complete. — Saturday Review, 



7\do Addresses ."^I. Systematic Policy, 11. Sdueaiion, By 
EioHASD GoNOBBTE, M.A., &c. London : Triibner sad Go. 

BicHABD CoKOBETB 18, 111 many ways, a maa of mark, whose 
utterances on such topics as he here discourses upon onght to receive 
attention. B<nni in 1818, and educated at Eugby under the care 
of Dr. Arnold in his very prime and energy, he entered Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1836, and at the Michaelmas term in 1840 
mduated B.A.-— taking a first-class degree along with Eer. John 
Hannah, Warden of Glenalmond College, Perth, who recently 
refused an English deanery ; Balph E. W. Lingen, ehief secretary 
of the Privy Council Committee on Education ; and three others, 
" in Uteris humanioribus ; " while Edward Warner, formerly M P. 
for Norwich, from the same college, took a first-class in mathe* 
matics and phvsics. Eiehard Congreve graduated M.A. in 1844, 
and took priest s orders. He was chosen Fellow of his college, and 
subsequently Tutor and Lecturer in Humanity. In 1856 he had 
acquired a reputation such as to secure for him a call to lecture 
before the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. His lectures, under 
the title of ** The lloman Empire in the West," were idmost imme- 
diately published, and in the same year his translation of " The 
Politics of Aristotle " appeared with notes, in which his adhesion 
to the views of Auguste Comte was abundantly apparent. In 
1858 he translated Comte's ** Catechism of Positive Eeli^ion." 
He again lectured in the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 
1862 on "Elizabeth of England; " these two lectures have been 
published. He has also issued a lecture on " Gibraltar ; or, the 
Foreign Policy of England," and pamphlets on " India," ** Ire- 
land," •• Italy and the Western Powers," " The Labour Question," 
&c., all more or less expository of the political philosophy of posi- 
tivism. More directly and officiaUy as the High Priest of the 
British Centre of the Universal Church of believers in the Eeligion 
of Hunuuiity, he has laid his views before the public on " The Atti- 
tude of the New Eeligion towards the Old," '* The Propagation of 
the Eeligion of Humanity," &c. His latest productions in this 
connection are the two addresses now before us for notice, which 
were " delivered on the Festival of Humanity in the yeara 81 and 
82 since the opening of the French Eevolution, — Jan. 1st, 1869 ; 
Jan. 1st, 1870," to the members of the London Organization of 
Gomtists meeting in Bouverie Street. We unhesitatingly commend 
them to the perusal, not only of those of our readers who have 
been led to interest themselves in the new phases of faith pre- 
sented to us in Uie Eeligion of Comte by the papers which recently 
appeared (1868) in this serial on " Positivism and its Founder," 
but to that of all those who care for vigorous original thought iiell 



expressed, eyen though they doubt — as we do — the tenets of the 
new religion, and feel no sympathy with the cold abstraction 
which it calls on us to substitute tor the liying Christ of the creed 
of Christendom. 

Withimt attemptiBg an analysis of these addresses, which miffht 
lessmi the interest of our readers in their perusal, we may wnet 
their appetites, and illustrate their worth and suggestiyeness by 
the following quotations :— * 



'Chmtinnly was the ftmt gfvat OMiaeioas inaovataon on the sarliir 
poBB ezperietice of mankind, which had previously mored wi withoal 
aay sense of a brtak, deyeloping itself spoBtaneously to meet the waatt of 
flMm as they made themtclyes felt, and in each socoessiye stage aai- 
Bated by do hoatility to what had gone before." 

**They who at the opening of a new era, at the beginniDg of a great 
phange^ are not in opposition to it, but, to the best of their abilllty, pro- 
moting it, haye usually a more yivid eonviotion of its necessity and its 
promise, and have the greater vigour such conviction gives. The contrast 
of the old and the new, of the remnants of the past with the construction 
rising from among them, the sense of opposition, and the assurance of 
triumph, all aid them in presenting more definitely to themselves the object 
of fheir efforts.'* 

** Great intoHects and great characters are a costly production, and the 
generations are to blame which stand by and see such inestimable 
yalne wasted."* 

** Peace on earth, which for centuries was the prayer of Chriatendom, 
whilst the constant existence of war was a glaring contradiction to its aspi- 
ration, and a testimonj to the insufficiency of its doctrines, is still, as ever, 
the wish of all good men, and, under the action of the purely human 
movement which we call industry, is on the eve of becoming more and 
more a xeality.* 

** West of us the world is sown with republics, tinder such conditions 
wo may be sure that at a period not to be fixed, but certain to come» 
England will repume her noblest tradition — re-enter the path indicated by 
Cromwell, by Milton and the younger Sidney, join her co-partners of the 
Western world, and place herself as a republic, or a union of republics, 
on a level with and in sympathy with them. lHor will Germany fisil to 
share in the movement." 

** We accept, in principle, the present division of the industrial dass 
into employer and employed. We accept it not with mere acquiescence, but 
as a precious acquisition of the race, to be carefully gcarded and acted 
upon. We are opposed to the co-operative system, or the system of col- 
lective capitalists, as tending to remove responsibility from the master, 
and oonfer no real boon on the workman." 

*' Universities, colleges and schools, endowments and scholarships and 
prises, all the whole machinery of corruption which has gradually accumu- 
lated, and which is vitiating at its spring the national life, and destroying the 
first element of all sound social union, the right constitution and legitimate 
influence of the family, all cease to retain their hold on our reason, and we 
see them in their true light, as having done a work in the absence of better 
agencies, but destined to give place, however slowly, to those better agencies 
when they can be brought to bear upon society." 
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The preeeding quotations are taken from the address on " Syste- 
matic Policy } the succeeding ones are from that on " Edooation." 
We presume that the first two will be interesting to those who 
hare been considering the debate as between the " Union " and 
the "League," and we think the latter contains a wise and judicious 
word to xoung Men's Improvement Societies, Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes, and similar institutions. 

I'Thetrae object of human society is the production of men, not human 
Aoiniials se the implemeiits of material production, but of men in the 
true proper sense, formed and fishioned and diseipliBad agents, men ade> 
qoatelj equipped &r the right eonduet and true enjoyment of life." 

Compulsory education is objectionable, he says, because,— « 

" (1) It is unnecessary : a wise action on public opinion will be adequate 
to secure the result aimed at. 

" (2) It involves the iptroductlou of a machinery for which we shall pay 
dearly in the sequel. 

'* (3) It has m it som/ething of an insulting character, as implying that, 
if wisely offered to them, the poor will rejeot knowledge. Neither for our 
own, any more than the poor of other countries, do I believe this. 

"(4) It rests on an exaggeration of the value of that which it offers, — 
instruction in the mere elements of intellectual knowledge. With the food 
yoa offer at present for the power you would give, this is a consideration of 
great force. 

"(5) The uQore natural, simple means have not yet been fully tried ^ 
good instruction has not yet been freely offered to all. 

" (6) It is a class regulation. I heard that * no board would venture to 
interfere with any one who was called respectable.' It is, then, solely to 
press on the pour the power you would have given, and not on what are 
called the reepectable classes. I hope the poor will take note of this, and 
whilst firmly claiming the means of instruction, insist that in their use of 
them they shall be free as others. 

" Lastly, I deprecate in toto the intrusion of the State into this question 
beyond the linait which is proved absolutely necessary.'* 

"I think nothing is so wasted at present as the lecturing system. There 
is no attention to the choice of subjects, and one follows another in a way 
that is fatal to mental improvement j and there is constantly a disposition 
|o give single lectures and not courses. Both for the teacher and learner 
it is essential, mentally, that this loose, crude lecture system should be 
scouted. It is, I believe, an unmixed evil. And in its place, it is for us 
who are dispoeed to do our best in the lecturing way, to do it seriously and 
consecutively, not as the idle amusement of an idle hour, but as a real 
mental exercise for ourselves and our hearers, — a mental exercise, with 
the object of imparting and gaining a consecutive knowledge of the eub« 
ject we have chosen. And we should be rigid in our choice, as rigid as 
possible. If hearers will not come, that is not for us to care for, but no 
mere attractiveness of a subject should induce us to choose it ; rather in 
choosing we should be guided by some rational view of the place our sub- 
ject holds in reference to other knowledge, and of its social utility." 

1870. e 
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The Signs of the Times, An Address dedicated to tlie Preaclien of 
to-day. By S. B. Brown, B.A. London : Elliot Stock. 

" This address was delivered before the ministers and delegates of 
an association of chnrches in the south of England," and is intended 
to enforce "the very great importance of adapting, in a special 
degree, the preaching of to-day to the great need of the times. ' It 
is a very able address, on a most important matter ; and deserves 
the perusal not only of those who preach, but of those who 
are preached to. This would make preaching more than it is 
a co-operative process — one in which the pastor suggests thoughts, 
and the people consider and apply them, and in which the wants of 
the people suggest thoughts which it is the duty of the pastor to 
apply*. We quote one or two passages of interest : — 

*' Society has changed its modes of worldiig and its institutions ; new 
powers have sprang into existence ; altogether new ideas have been deTe« 
loped. Our Christianity, if it be what it professes to be, must be able to 
deal with all these in the spirit of Christ, and it must not show itself un- 
able to advance and grow with the progress of society. It must not 
retreat to the wilderness, or even to the quiet house of prayer, and be alto- 
gether a contemplative spirit. It must come out of solitude, like John the 
Baptist, and cope with the evils of the age ; and, like Christ, be a spirit of 
Hfe in a society that will otherwise grow corrupt, and pass away into 
notbingnees, and worse. Instead of the Church being in the rear of the 
progress of society, it ought to lead, and guide, and modify the movements 
of humanity. 

''.... I cannot help noticing onci other feature out of many. A 
great part of our present Christianity is of an ignorantly selfish type. It 
is an over- anxiety for the salvation and comfort of self. It is scarcely any 
wonder that the selfishness of the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, should creep into the Church ; but it is, never- 
theless, a selfishness to be utterly abhorred. We recommend Christianity 
and Christ too much for what they can do towards comfort and everlasting 
painlessness. 

*' . . . . That will be a glorious day when the Church fulfils her 
splendid mission, when she enters fully upon the career partially sketched 
in an address lately delivered (before the Young Students^ Christian Asso- 
ciatiDu connected with the London University College) ; and goes far 
beyond it, as she may well do, when 'in every countiy she becomes a 
standing arbiter between the rich and poor, the privileged and unprivi- 
leged, a tribune interceding for the plebeian — a perpetual incorruptible 
critic upon all social proc^ings, bringing all the lights of science and 
learning to bear upon human life — when she probes everything and tries it 
by her own high principles, and perpetually brings institutions and usages 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. And when any revolution breaks out 
in a Christian country, any irremediable discord between class and class, or 
if any class remain unenUghtened, uneducated, barbarous, will reckon it 
her own sin.' " 
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THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

▲ FIin>ABIO ODE. 

Br Thohas Gbat. 

[The might of harmonious numbers orer the graces of the motions of 
the body.] 

Efodb I. 

Thee the Voice, the Dance obeyi 26 

Tempered to thy warbled lay, 
O'er Idalia's velret green 

The harmonies of sound and motion — attuned to thine ecstatic tones, 
yield homage to thee. Wearing garlands of roses, the Loves may be be- 



(25) '* In the * Progress of Poesy ' there is scarcely a line that does not 
contain an abuse of that poetic licence [personification] which renders the 
style animated if sparingly exercised, frigid if layishly indulged. We 
ooald readily picture to ourselves the rosy-crowned Lores, even antic Sports 
and blue-eyed Pleasures, if we were not overtasked by being also called upon 
to believe in the actual incarnation of the ' shell ' [line 15] ; who again is 
parent of ' Airs ' [line 14], and whom ' the Voice and Dance obey.' Thus 
are confused together those ideas which naturally represent persons, such as 
the Loves snd Idalia, and those ideas — such as an instrument of music — to 
which no personification can ever be attached." — Lord LyttoaCt '' MitoeU 
Uneoui Frose WorJca^^ vol. i. ; Gray^s Works, p. 148. 

(27) The grore of Idalum, with the town of the same name, at the foot of 
Mouit Idalus, in the island of Cyprus, was sacred to Venus, the goddess of 
love and beauty ; who on that account bore the name Idalia, which here is 
equivalent to Cyprian, or *' of Oypms." 

The fancy oi the poets and artists gave birth to Eros, the son and 
companion of Aphrodite. The number of Loves was speedily augmented, 
and each had some peculiar task to perform in affairs of the heart. The 
Loves are only a portion of-— 

'* All the shadowy tribes of mind, 
In braided dance their murmurs joinedi 
And all the bright uncounted powers 
Who fed on heaven's ambrosial flowers." 

Collins' 8 «* 0d9 on tile I*o6ticat OharaoUr.** 
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The rosy-crowned Loves are seen, 
On Cytherea's day, 

With antic Sports and blue-eyed Pleasures, 30 

Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops they meet ; 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

held on the soft sward of Idalia, on the festival of Venus, frolicking 
gladsomely in merrj mazes, flirting with the romping children of Fun, 
and the bright-glaring Joys alternately advancing and retiring, and then 
drawn into a gathered crowd, keeping time as they move to the Uvely notes 



(29) The island of Cythera (Oerigo) being a chosen resort of Aphrodite 
(Venus), she was thence called Ct/therea* and the month of April being, 
according to one derivation, named after Aphrodite, is called (naensis 
Cythereius) the month of Love. In it the Aphrodtsia, or festival of 
Love, was celebrated with great pomp and luxury in the cities of Q-reece 
and in Cyprus. Horace says (Carm,, iv., 11, 14 — 16), — 

" Idus tibi sunt agendse, 
Qui dies mensem Veneris marinse 
Findit Aprilem." 

(**Oome, celebrate the ides of April,' 

The day which parts the month of Venus, 
Our sea-bom patron," — F, W, Newman,) 

The ides of April fell on the 13th. 

Also in his " Spring Song ** Horace says,— 

*' Jam Cytherea chores ducit Venus imminente luna 
Juncteeque Nympliis Gratis decentes 
Altemo terram quatiunt pede." — Odes^l., iv., 5 — 7. 

(" Now Cytherean Venus leads the dance, 
Under the gaze of the o'erhanging moon ; 
The comely Graces with the Nymphs advance, 
And then retreat, swift-stepping to the tune.**) 

Akeiiside has also thus noticed and characterized the Graces : — 

" The powers of Fancy, her delighted sons, 
To three illustrious orders have referred. 
Three sister Graces^ whom the painter's hand, 
The poet's tongue, confesses,— the subUtne, 
The wonderfkl, the fair J* — ^* Pleasures of Imagination** \,^ 142—146. 
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G-lance their manj-twinkling feet. 36 

S1ow«zQelting Btrains their queen's approach declare ; 

Where'er she turns the waoes homage pay ; 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

of dance-muaio, their intermixed steps causing a glitter of grace. Lengthy 
ddicious measares herald the advent of their lady. The Oraees show the 
utmost demotion in whatever way she moves ; with arms raised aloft they 
skim along the douds. 

(85) Jc^mson objected to Gray's words arbitrarily compounded, and 
espeeially censures *' many-twinkling," because though we may eay " many- 
spotted," we cannot say " many-spotting :" but here the great lexicographer 
appears to be wrong in his analogy, for spot is a transitive, twinkle an in- 
trsnBitiye verb. Keble has justified Gray against his censor, by using — 

" The many-twinkling smile of ocean." 

(37) Charites, the Graces, the daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, — 
AgLaia^ splendour ; Euphrosyne, gaiety; and Thalia, bloom : as in Pindar, — 

** Gknius, and beauty, and immortal fame 
Are yours ; without the soft majestic Graces, 
Not e'en the gods, in their celestial places, 
Or feast or dance proclaim. . . . 
August Aglaia, blithe Euphrosyne, 
Daughter of heaven's resistless king. 
And thou that lov'st the liquid lay, 
Thalia, hear my call," &c. 

" Olympic Odes" xvi., Abraham Moore's Version, 

(38) "The gorgeous and justly celebrated description of Cytherea herself 
is greatly injured by this impertinence [of personification]. We go with 
the poet while he tells us, — 

* Whene'er she turns, the Graces homage pay ;' 

we see the dream of Praxiteles embodied when we are told how — 

* With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 
In gliding state she wina her easy way ;' 

but the picture is suddenly lost, the yitality of the creation fades away, 
and we find but a show of words before us, when we are told that — 

* O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love.' 

Here, desire and lore being also personified, merely to express the gfoddess's 
complexion, the unity of the main personification of the goddess herself is 
destroyed. What we took for the true Illorimel changes into the false one, 
and the glow and motion of life melt into the shapj of snow." — Lord 
LffOoWs^MisoeUaneous Worksy" vol. L; Chray^s Wbr/cs, p. 148. 
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In gliding state she wins her easy way ; 
O'er her warm eheek and rising bosom move 40 

The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love. 

She gracefully moving in majesty passes readily along ; while her coun- 
tenance is buffased with the rosy tint of expectancy, and the flowing gleam 
of blushing affection qiiickens the pulses of her heart. 



(40) " The morning tinge, the rose, the lily flower, 

In eyer-running race on her did paint their power." 

Chatterton*s '* Bnglish Metamorphose^^ 

(41) It is extremely difficult to conceive what the ancients precisely 
meant by the word purpureut. They seem to have designed by it any- 
thing BBIGHT and BEAUTIFUL. A classical friend has furnished me with 
numerous significations of this word which are very contradictory. 
Albinovanus, in his elegy on Livia, mentions tUvem purpureatn ; CatuUus, 
quercus ramos purpureos ; Horace, purpureo hibet nectar^ and somewhere 
mentions olores purpureos, Yirgil has purpuream vomit Ule animam ; and 
Homer calls the sea purple^ and gives it in some other book the same 
epithet when in a storm. 

The general idea^ however, has been fondly adopted by the finest writers 
in Europe. The fubflb of the ancients is not known to us. What idea, 
therefore, have the moderns fixed to it ? Addison, in his vision of the 
temple of Fame, describes the country as " being covered with a kind 
of fubflb light." Cf^ray's beautiful line is well biown, — 

''The bloom of young Desire and purple UgM of Love." 
And Tasso, in describing his hero Godfrey, says Heaven ~ 

'* G-li empie d'onor la faccia, e vi riduce 
Di Q-iovinezza, il hell purpureo lumej* 

Both Gray and Tasso copied Yirgil, where Venus gives to her son 
^neas— 

'* Lumenque juventee, 
Furpureum.'* (^neid, I., 591.) 

Dryden has omitted the purple light in his version, nor is it given by 
Pitt s but Dryden expresses the general idea by — 

" With hands divine 
Had formed his curling locks, and made his temples shins. 
And given his rolling eyes a sparJcling grace^^ 

It is probable that Milton has given us his idea of what was meant by 
this purple light, when applied to the human countenance, in the felicitous 
expression of— 

" Celestial rosy red.'* 
Disraeli's " Curiosities of LUeraiure,* p. 216. 
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QFE8TION8 BEQUISIKG AnBWXBS. 

895. Would any of yoar sub- 
Bcribers kindly answer through the 
"Inquirer" the three following 
qnestionB? via.: — (1.) What contti- 
tates a ffood song ? Cite one, and 
point out that which distinguishes 
its value. Of course the music to 
which it is set w not to be taken 
into account. (2.) Is alUUration 
considered to be a point of merit in 
prosey or espeeiallff fobtby? (3.) 
Is there such a thing published as a 
Dictionary of Phrases? If so, at 
what price and by whom ? — Bbyillo. 

896. In Dr. C. M. Ingleby's " In- 
troduction to Metaphysic,*' 1869, 
page 24)3, five objections are brought 
against certain deductions from sta- 
tistical tables. The second is, that 
"the aTerages are (notoriously to 
mathematicians) erroneously calcu- 
lated." May I ask in what consists 
the error, if any, of striking averages 
in the usual way ? — Or. C. 

897. In his essay on " Hampden 
and his Times," Qeorgius states 
that this eminent patriot, in com- 
pany with Cromwell and others, 
resolved to seek a home in America, 
and that Hampden and Cromwell 
had embarked on board a ship 
which was about to sail, when 
Charles I., by an Order of Council, 
prohibited the departure of the 
vessel. Bobertson in his History 
makes the same statement as Gteor- 
gius. But we remember having 
read a few years since that a lady 
historian — ^we forget now who she 
was — had discovered that this state- 
ment of Bobertson*B was not cor- 
rect. Will some gentleman kindly 



inform us if it be ascertainable 
whether the statement made by 
Bobertson and followed by Georgius 
is accurate or not, or on which side 
the evidence preponderates? If 
what Bobertson and Georgius state 
be correct, it is a very striking dis- 
play of God's overruling providence 
that Charles should himself be the 
instrument of preventing a man 
going to America who was after- 
wards one of the means of bringing 
him to the scaffold. If the state- 
ment be accurate, it is a very inte- 
resting point'in our national history, 
and we should like to see it cleared 
up. Should the readers of the Bri- 
tish CorUrovernaUst feel sufficiently 
interested in it to wish to see it 
debated, and give expression to their 
wish, probably our kind editors 
would listen to their request, and 
allow it to be discussed in the pages 
of the magazine which they conduct. 
— S.S. 

898. Could you, or any of the 
readers of the British Controver- 
naUst furnish me (a young man 
whose education has not been so 
complete as desirable) with a good 
and cheap course of studies appli- 
cable for self-instruction, and includ- 
ing Latin, with which I am almost 
unacquainted ? By also stating the 
price of each work and the publislier's 
name I shall feel additionally fa- 
voured.— T. T. 

8|99. I should feel greatly obliged 
if you would kindly inform me if 
there is in existence, to your know- 
ledge, such an aid to the students of 
the French and German languages 
as a manuscript magazine for the 
reception of trftUBlations or attempts 
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at original oomposition. I think 
such a means would be highly ad- 
vantageous, and especially so to 
"those who are learning without 
the aid of a master" — mutual as- 
sistance and corrections being one 
advantage of importance. Pro- 
bably the readers of the British 
OontrovBTsialist have such a thing 
in operation ; if so, can they admit 
other learners to share their privi- 
lege?— J. P. 

900. Would you be so kind as to 
supply a few Bible students in a 
district somewhat remote from books 
a few references to works on tbe 
natural immortality of the soul, and 
the future condition of the wicked ? 
We have read with interest the 
debate recently held in your columns, 
but we desire the means of thinking 
out the question ; and as we believe 
that many others, like ourselves, 
desire to know more than we yet do 
on these subjects, you will perhaps 
be so good as procure us the infor- 
mation we desire. We remember 
in 1866 some reviews appeared on 
books relating to the question. One 
of these was a report of a debate 
between Roberts and Nightingale at 
Birmingham. We have asked our 
bookseller to get it for us, but he 
cannot procure it. Where is it to 
be had ? — E. K. and others. 

Answebs to Questions. 

900. The eternity of future pun- 
ishment is a topic which has of late 
evoked quite a literature. Almost 
every religious newspaper or maga- 
zine has had its columns occupied 
with contributions on this question, 
and not only have an army of pam- 
phlets and a host of articles been 
issued on this topic, but a goodly 
array of books have been published 
upon it. For upwards of a century 
the question has been growing in 
importance, until it may now truly 
be said that of the more important 
(< among tbe many theological ques- 



tions which stir the public mind one 
is the endless duration of evil and of 
the torments of the wicked." The 
subject has been launched upon the 
sea of conflict and of controversy, and 
men are now beginning to form 
themselves into opposing parties on 
. the question. The Sngliah Inde- 
pendent and the Christian Worlds 
the Ifonconformist and the Spec- 
tator have recently ventilated the 
subject. The Rainbow and the Me- 
cord^ the British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Itemeio, the Ch%rck^ For- 
wardy and a host of other periodicals, 
have taken up the question. Kay, 
so very exciting has the contest be- 
come that it has occasioned a schism 
in The Evangelical Alliance — a large 
and influential section of the ad- 
herents of that attempt at an Mreni- 
eon, based on formal creeds and 
vaguely worded articles, of faith and 
practices, having, with Dr. Candlish 
at their head, withdrawn publicly 
from that body, because it refuses to 
excommunicate Bav. J. T. Birks 
for his work on "The Victory of 
the Divine GK)odness," in which he 
favours what is called the restora- 
tion theory. It is not a question 
that is able to be settled in an hour, 
or to be pooh-poohed out of the 
arena of controversy. Nor is it so 
simple and one-like as many people 
would imagine it to be. Indeed 
there are four if not five varieties 
of opinion held upon non-eternal 
punishments. 

1. Universalisntf which regards 
punishment as terminable at the 
pleasure of G-od, and that a restora- 
tion of all things, of men and even 
of devils, to the service and love of 
Jehovah, through Christ, is neces- 
sary, inevitable. 

2. AnnihUcUionism^ which main- 
tains that sin and the sinful will, by 
the purging of fire, be gradually eli- 
minated from the universe of God, 
and only the pure shall live in God's 
sight. 
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8. Moriaiinn^ which affirms that 
man is not natnrally immortal, but 
receires immortality w a gift from 
Christ-^ a gift which is only con- 
ferred on the fHithful. 

4. Optimum^ which advocates the 
sleep of the soul in death till the 
resurrection; that then the sinful 
sod the holy shall be brought to 
life and see the salvation which God 
bas provided for His people, and 
that then the wicked shall be blotted 
oat of the book of life. 

5. Spiritualitm^ which suggests 
that as the body dies, so may the 
foul also die, while only the spirit^ 
which is renewed and holy, shall 
survive. The soul in this view being 
the bright consummate flower of 
bodily life, the spirit being the 
ripened fruit of a wholesome and 
healthy soul. 

6. Mtemismy or the old so-called 
orthodox opinion that the soul will 
exist for erer in an inexpiable 
misery as a punishment for the deeds 
done in the body, unless grace pre- 
vents. 

I do not pretend to a full know- 
ledge of what has been written on 
the subject, but I have some ac- 
quaintance with a few of the tracts, 
treatises, and books which deal with 
the question, and so far as my 
limited power goes I shall be glad 
to detail it for the behoof of those 
who seek information on the matter. 
I may mention that my attention 
was first attracted to the reflections 
which such a topic brings up by a 
paper or papers in the Trtdh Seeker, 
a serial issued under the euperin- 
tendenoe of Frederic B. Lees, Ph.D., 
1845—1856. To these I am sorry I 
cannot mora particularly refer. The 
works of Thomas Do Qainoey and 
of Professor F. D. Maurice main- 
tain Universalist opinions. In re- 
gard to the latter we may especially 
refer to his <* Theological Essays," 
particularly those on " Sin,'* " The 
Atonement/' and Eternal Lile and | 



Eternal Death" — ^this last has been 
re-issued separately, and another 
pamphlet in defence of it has been 
published by the author, entitled 
*• The Word MernalKiidL the Pun- 
ishment of the Wicked.*' In his 
** Christmas Day and other Ser- 
mons," two important ones occur 
on " The Besurrection of the Body" 
and on "The Besurrrction of the 
Spirit.'* A very important work on 
this topic is "The Nature of the 
Atonement and its Belation to the 
Bemission of Sins and Eternal Life,*' 
by John McLeod GflmpbeU; the 
same author*s *' Thoughts on Beve- 
lation *' also contain much interest- 
ing matter. One of the most noted 
writers on that side was David 
Thorn, D.D., of Liverpool, who was 
an advocate of a view called by him- 
self " Modified IJniversalism." Tlie 
opinions of the recently deceased 
Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, Car- 
lyle's friend, who hod such an in- 
fluence in regard to the ** Bow Con- 
troversy ** and on the mind of Ed- 
ward Irving, tended to the same idea 
of restoration, as may be seen in his 
"Unconditional Freeness of the 
Gospel,** 1828, and "The Brazen 
Serpent, or Life through Death," 
1831. "Sermons, Lectures, and 
Occasional Discourses," by Bev. 
Edward Irving, issued in 1828, 
show many thoughts in common. 
Similar ideas were entertained by 
Alex. J. Scott, who was, like Irving 
and McLoed Campbell, expelled 
from the Scottish Church for his 
abhorrence of the terrible decretum 
of Cbtlvinism, the eternal reproba- 
tion of the wicked. This may be 
seen partially in his essay " On Ac- 
quaintance with God." Though, 
as we have said, the question was 
brought into prominence about a 
century ago, e,ff., in a work written 
by "A Searcher after Truth," in 
1754, entitled "The Great Love 
and Tenderness of GNmI to his Crea- 
tures i or the Scriptural Doctrine r^ 
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Bedemption, Conversioii and Be- 
demption of all Mankind ;" a work 
on " The Bestoration of all Things,*' 
1772, by Jeremy White, who had 
been chaplain to Oliver Cromwell; 
Soame Jenyns on "The Origin of 
Evil " 1757, &e., yet the great im- 
portance of the subject seems to 
have risen into fulness of vision and 
feeling shortly after the discussions 
which ended in the excommunica- 
tions above-mentioned, and to have 
increased till another public occa- 
sion arose for their consideration in 
the conversion of Joseph Blanco 
"White, through Whatelyism to 
Thomism. I say Whatelyism in 
reference to some of the boldest yet 
most temperate writings of that 
blunt, honest, and thoughtful epis- 
copal logician, as, " View of the Scrip- 
ture B>evelations concerning a Future 
State," 1829; "Lectures on the 
Scripture Kevelations respecting 
Good and Evil Angels," 1851. Per- 
haps the next works in importance 
to those mentioned are Bev. H. H. 
Dobney's " Lectures on Future 
Punishment," 1845, enlarged into 
"The Scripture Doctrine of Future 
Punishment ;" " Life in Christ," by 
Edward White; six sermons on 
"Are the Wicked Immortal?" by 
George Storrs. These called out the 
"Athanasia; or the Natural Im- 
mortality of Man," by Bev. John 



Howard Hinton, M.A., re-issiied in 
vol. iii. of Hinton'd collected works, 
with many additions. Dr. Bichard 
Winter Hamilton's work on "Be- 
wards and Punishments" owes its 
origin to the same controversy. The 
present notice has grown in the 
hands of the writer tiU he feels that 
it has outrun all fiedr demands on 
the space of the " Inquirer." As the 
columns of that portion of the maga- 
zine are not primarily intended for 
controversy, but for information, it 
may be as well for the writer to in* 
timate that he has no intention of 
expressing his own opinion in these 
columns, though he mtends, if per- 
mitted by the editors, to conclude 
this reply on another occasion by a 
classified notice of all the tracts^ 
papers, &c., known to him on the 
question, so that those who choose 
to pursue the subject may do so ; in 
the meantime it may help to clarify 
the controversy to give an abstract 
of the main arguments on either 
side as impartially as possible. If 
the question be put in this form, — 
Is the punishment for sin, decreed 
by God against the unrepentant and 
the ungodly, to be eternal or non- 
eternal? the following may be re- 
garded as a synopsis of the chief 
arguments on each side of the sub- 
ject arranged at one view for handy 
comparison : — 



" What shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel ? " (1 Pet. iv. 17). 



NON-ETEBNAIi. 

1. It is a possible thing for God 
to bring all men ultimately to salva- 
tion through grace ; for '* with God 
all things are possible ;" and " He 
retaineth not His anger for ever, be- 
cauee He delighteth in mercy" 
(Micah vii. 18). 

2. It is probable that God will 
yet save all; "for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever." He has no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked, and 
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1. **It is impossible for Gt>d to 
lie;" He has assured us that the 
wicked "shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment." "There is 
no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked " (Isa. Ivii. 21 ;) for them 
" the mist of darkness is reserved 
for ever " (2 Pet. ii. 17)J 

2. It is improbable, because Gixl 
has said, "My Spirit «Aa// fiof always 
strive with man." Now is the time 
of promise and the time of reforma- 
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it is only the pleasure of the Lord 
that shall prosper. 

3. The appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to 
light in the gospel (2 Tim. i. 10) ; 
for as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive (1 Cor. 
XT. 22). 

4. Eternal death is dispropor- 
tioned to an. offence committed in 
time, and does not accord with G-od's 
justice, which is everlasting ; and 
is moreover, by His sacred promise, 
always to be tempered with mercy ; 
shall not the God of all the earth 
do right? (Gkn. xviu. 25). Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever; a sceptre of righteousness is 
the sceptre of Thy kingdom (Heb. 
i.8). 

5. St. Paul expressly states that 
the good pleasure which God hath 
purposed in Himself was, that in 
the dispensation of the fulness of 
times He might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven and which are on earth, 
even in Him (Ephes, i. 10). 



6. It is a terrible libel on God to 
affirm that be could have made crea- 
tures who,accordingtoHi8foreknow- 
ledge and by His foreordination, 
would be exposed to endless punish- 
ment ; and this he must affirm who 
asserts that the soul of the sinner 
shall live for ever in a state of 
punishment. 

7. Though it is said that the 
wages of sin is death, and the death 
spoken of is defined as suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire (Jude 7), 
yet God has arranged a time for 
" the restitution of all things," and 
to bring them all under tiie domin- 
ion of Christ. 

8. God has already, in consistency 
with His divine attributes, shown 
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tion ; godliness alone has '* promise 
of this life, and of that which is to 
come" (2Tim.iv. 8). 

3. Christ has brought life and im- 
mortality io light; they were seen 
darkly before ; now we see them 
plainly, and have been shown how 
they are to be obtained, viz., by re- 
pentance, love, and new obedience} 
thus it is that Christ makes us alive. 

4. " Ye shall not surely die *' was 
one of the delusions of the tempter; 
yet Eve did die i man cannot mea- 
sure justice with God*s measuring 
rod, unless he takes it as God has 
given it, and said He will use it. 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die, 
unless repentance be shovm. If 
Abraham was right in saying, "That 
therighteous should be as the wicked, 
that be far from Thee," the converse 
is also right. 

5. What then is meant by the 
words of the Psalm ex. 1, which is 
quoted with approbation by St. Paul 
(Heb. i. 13)? The Lord said unto 
My Lord, Sit thou at My right hand 
until I make Thine enemies Thy foot- 
stool," for to be made the footstool of 
a conqueror is not to be advanced to 
glory, honour, and immortality, 
eternal liTe. 

6. It is quite as great a libel-^ 
that is, none at all— to affirm, what 
nobody doubts, that God has made 
His law, like Himself, unchangeable 
everywhere and under all circum- 
stances, though the breaking of it 
anywhere and at any time entails 
incalculable suffering, not only on 
the transgressor but on many others. 

7* If we are unable to trust the 
threatenings of God, how can we 
trust His promises? If all our 
faith is to be reposed on God's infi- 
nite mercy, there can be none left 
for His infinite justice ; this would 
result in a confusion, not a restitu- 
tion of all tilings. 

8. ** There remainetli no more 
sacrifice for sin." He that despise' 
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Himself " able to be just, and yet 
the justifier of the ungodly.'* 
" Man's extremity is God's oppor- 
tunity," and the Lord's hand is not 
shortened that it cannot save. He 
is able to save to the uttermost, and 
His meroy is everlasting. Is His 
mercy clean gone for ever? doth 
His promise fail for evermore ? (Psa. 
Ixxix. 8). Is He more vindictive 
than His creatures, T^ho punish to 
reform, not to revenge ? 

9. Man's life is too short and too 
uncertain to permit us to think that 
any sin He could commit in time 
will be punished through all eter- 
nity. 

10. The saved could not be happy 
in heaven if they saw their nearest 
and dearest absent, and knew that 
they were in perdition to all eternity, 
and the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus shows us that feelings sur- 
vive decease. Unless, therefore, Gk)d 
deadens all the interests of love in 
the hearts of the redeemed in heaven, 
theet«mal punishment of the wicked 
would be an eternal grief to the 
saints. 

11. Jesus Christ through death 
has destroyed the power of death 
and freed mankind from the curse 
of the law. Those who are held 
captive by a lie here, will know the 
truth through the judgments of God, 
and be brought into the ministry of 
life and reconciliation. 

12. "Gbd, in revelation of Himself, 

Singles out love from all His 

attributes, 
As that by which He glories 

to be known." 

He retaineth not His anger for ever, 
because He delighteth in mercy 
(Micah vii. 18). Therefore — 

" It is unjust 
Alike to made and Maker to believe 
The Eternal should a creatural soul 
invest 
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Moses' law died without mercy ; of 
how much sorer punishment, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be thought worthy 
who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto 
the Spirit of srace ? For we know 
Him that ham said, Yengeance is 
Mine, I will repay (Heb. x. 81). It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God. 

9. But if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith will it be salted ? 
and such are all those "who are 
reprobate as concerning the faith. 



y* 



10. True, but neitlier did the rich 
man indulge a hope, nolr did Abra- 
ham suggest a possibility, of future 
salvation; and Abraham affirmed 
that if they believed not Moses and 
his writings, neither would they be- 
lieve though one rose from the dead. 
If this was true of the old dispensa- 
tion, how much more must it be of 
those who now reject Christ I They 
are verily guilty of crucifying the 
Lord afresh, and putting Him to 
an open shame. 

11. This would change the truth 
of God into a lie, for now is the 
accepted time ; it would necessitate 
a purgatory, and it would induce 
men to put off repentance till the 
day of grace was past. We ought 
not to trust our soul's salvation to a 
may be. 

12. This argument begs the quee* 
tion; man was not formed and 
framed immortal only to suffer pain. 
Facts abundantly show that pleasure 
has been so abundantly bestowed 
that men find pleasure even in sin, 
so they become lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God, and unfit 
themselves for the holy life of heaven. 
V • must either deny the immortality 
of r>he soul, or the responsibility of 
n m, or the justice and trustworthi- 
n .^3 of God, or believe that man, har- 
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With deathlessness to suffer pain 
alone." 

" It seems," as the great Christian 
philosopher, John Locke, said, "a 
strange waj.of understanding a law 
which requires the plainest and di- 
reotest words that by death should 
be meant * eternal life in misery.' " 
Archbishop Whately says that per- 
dition, death, destruction, which are 
employed to express the doom of the 
condemned, mean that they are to 
be really and literally destroyed, 
and cease to exist, not that they are 
to exist for ever in a state of wretch- 
edness/' 

13. The Cbosb of Christ is the 
appropriate type of Christianity. It 
is endeared to men's hearts, and con- 
secrated as an emblem of love, pati- 
ence, and self-sacrifice — of universal 
love. Christ is long-suffering to us- 
ward ; not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to 
repentance'* (2 Pet. iii. 9). Thus 
the Bedeemer has glory in the re- 
demption, in His life we have hope, 
and we feel that death will restore 
or riise us to Him, to whom all is to 
be made subject, that all may glory, 
because glorified in Him. 

14. Otod has declared that '* all 
flesh shall see the salvation of God'* 
(Luke iii. 6). He knows this, 
and His word is true, and all the 
promises of God are yea and amen 
in Christ Jesus. Besides, Christ 
died for all ; and who can pluck 
any of those for whom He died out 
of His hand ? He was the propitia- 
tion for the sins of men; so that 
"efery knee should bow, and every 
tongue confess to God." 
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ing sinned and been impenitent, must 
suffer the irremediable misery to 
which he has himself been brought 
by his love of sin, a misery which is 
indicated by Jesus as being passed 
** where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched" (Mark ix. 
44, 46, 48), and this is thrice re- 
peated. God is not a man, that He 
should lie ; neither the son of man, 
that He should repent : hath He said, 
and shall He not do it ? or hath He 
spoken, and shall He not make it 

good? (Numb, xxiii. 19). Without 
olineas none can see the Lord and 
live. 

13. In the parable, the husband- 
men (Mark xii. 1 — 9) who did not 
reverence the sou of the lord of the 
vineyard, the last of the means of 
obtaining the fruit of the vineyard, 
were destroyed. God '^Hmitetha cer- 
tain day " for repentance (Heb. iv. 7). 
Then the latter end is worse than 
the beginning. It would have been 
better for them not to have known 
the way of righteousness (2 Pet. ii.21.) 
They shall drink the wine of God's 
wrath without mixture (Rev. xiv. 9), 
and the smoke of their torment as- 
cendeth up for ever and ever (Rev. 
xiv. 11^, whosoever receiveth the 
mark of^ the beast. 

14. To see is not to partake of 
salvation. The sacrifice of Christ 
would be of none effect if there were 
no ultimate difference between the 
future of believers and of unbelievers. 
It was to save those who believe in 
Him that Christ died. He that 
believeth not. He affirms, shall be 
condemned. We dare not gainsay 
Jesus, who affirmed that the wicked 
shall depart into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devU and his angels. 

Y. A. G. 
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THE FUTURE OF MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 



The 33rd annual conference of 
delegates from institations connected 
with the Yorkshire Union was held 
on 8th June, at Selby, under the 
presidencj of Mr. Baines, M.P. 
The chairman congratulated the 
delegates on the advance made since 
the union met in that town twelve 
years ago, not merely in number of 
members, but on the fact that the 
teaching was of a higher character, 
and aimed, through instruction in 
science and art, to meet the want 
experienced in regard to technical 
knowledge. These institutions, if 
they were to continue successful, 
must endeayomr to promote, in a 
still greater degree, class work, and 
encourage lectures of a systematic 
rather than of a desultory character. 

Mr. James Kitson, jun., read a 
paper on "The Future Work of 
Mechanics' Institutes." It may 
fairly be assumed that a general 
system of primary education will be 
passed by Parliament, and we may 
proceed to the consideration of what 
will be required of mechanics* insti- 
tutes under the new state of things. 
"When the new schools are univer- 
sally established and in full opera- 
tion, the addition to the numbers of 
those who will be able and ready to 
make use of the means for instruc- 
tion afforded by mechanics' institu- 
tions will be very large, and it will 
also call for a great change in the 
character and constitution of those 
institutions. The pupils of the 
primary schools leaving at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen wUl come 
out, with six or seven years' train- 
ing, at the time when their minds I 



are prepared by a systematic course 
of teaching to acquire without 
great difficulty a higher instruc- 
tion, and much of what they have 
previously learned will be of small 
yalue if their education is not con- 
tinued. Good secondary schools 
must be provided, and here, I think, 
will be found a great work for 
mechanics' institutes — a work for 
which they may be found well 
adapted. A systematic course of 
evening classes should be provided 
to continue to manhood the educa- 
tion begun in the national schools. 
The numbers of those who will be 
anxious to avail themselves of this 
course will doubtless be very great; 
but if the principle of compulsion 
is a sound and good one, and for 
the advantage of the individual and 
the oonununity — and I am of opinion 
that it is — it should be carried out 
to the fullest extent. I should then 
see nothing but good in applying it 
to secure the benefits that would 
arise from a prolonged systematic 
course of teaching. In a great part 
of Gtermany, amongst the obligations 
of apprenticeship, attendance at 
lessoniB, which are given in the even- 
ing and on Sunday, are required. 
At Carlsruhe there are morning 
lessons given before the commence- 
ment of the hours of labour ; these 
are obligatory to the age of seven- 
teen. Prussian regulations farbid 
the employment of young persons 
under the age of sixteen, until they 
can read and write. Now that the 
law has prescribed the time daring 
which a young person may be em- 
ployed, it has shortened the hoiixs 
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of kbonr and extended the hours of 
leisure. Coneeqaentlj, great care 
should be taken for the sake of the 
indiyidual that the liberty granted 
does not degenerate into licence, and, 
instead of being a blessing, prove 
rather an injury. It would be no 
serious restraint, say, to order 
youths from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age to attend and receive 
instruction for two hours a night, 
four or ^we times in the week. 
Much might be acquired in this 
time by a systematic course given 
to those who had received a good 
primary education. State assist- 
sDce should be given to night classes 
in mechanics' and other institutions, 
payable on results, to enable them 
to make this needed provision. I 
think some steps should be taken 
by the union to ascertain to what 
extent the minister of education 
would be prepared to grant assist- 
ance to nignt schools. To mechanics' 
institutes in many small towns 
and villages the passing of an 
education bill should bring direct 
pecuniary advantages, which will 
place valuable resources at their 
command for further work. The 
school boards in various districts 
will require school buildings, which 
it will be in the power of mechanics' 
institutes to offer; the rent thus 
obtainable will add materially to the 
resources of the institution, and 
managers should be ready to seek 
for tlus employment of their build- 
ings. It may also be observed that 
as the friends of education will com- 
pose the school boards, and be 
always the friends of mechanics' 
institutes, if not frequently the 
managers also, an opportunity will 
be afforded of arranging a complete 
continuous system of education, 
from which great benefits may be 
anticipated. The more we succeed 
in inducing Government to do for 
us, the more should we endeavour to 
do for ounelvee, partieularly as we 



shall be stimulated in the future to 
greater exertions, by the knowledge 
that our work will yield greater 
results. Much is to be accom- 
plished by voluntary work, and 
much may be got out of it if it is well 
directed. In our manufacturing 
towns, far from the seats of learning, 
we are often at a loss for disciplined 
leaders, and I believe that one trained 
educator sent into towns or districts 
of 50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants, to 
organize educational movements and 
direct their operations in co-opera- 
tion with the friends of education, 
would do an amount of good, and 
secure results far beyond anything 
that could be anticipated. Many 
of us want to give a good education 
to the adults seeking for it, but we 
do not know how it should be given 
and of what it should consist. 
Mechanics' institutions should give 
instruction in art and science to 
youths and adults in evening classes. 
Instead of the present primary in- 
struction, I should like to see all in 
some way doing like the Working 
Men's Union in Berlin, which is 
composed of about 3,000 members, 
to whom instruction is given every 
evening in such subjects as geo- 
metry, algebra, drawing, accounts, 
chemistry, natural history, French 
and English languages,- &c. To 
these lessons are joined general 
meetings for discussions and lec- 
tures on various subjects. For 
such work as this mechanics' insti- 
tutes were designed; to it they 
should devote themselves. 

Discussion followed on lectures 
and on olass-work; and in the 
evening Mr. E. Chadwick, O.B., 
presided at a public meeting, which 
was addressed by Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Xitson, Alderman Law, Mr. Huth, 
Mir. Taylor, and Mr. Allison, the 
president of the Selby Institute 
(formerly of Leeds). The next 
meeting of the union will be held 
at £eighley. 
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Rbv. Hbnby Waxd Bbecheb 
has been for some time engaged 
upon a " Life of Christ.'* 

Mark Lemon— as a pure Sir John 
Falstaff of the nineteenth century 
— " not only witty himself, but the 
cause of wit in others," editor of 
Punch, and author of several norels 
and tales, died 23rd May, aged 61. 

The closing portion of the life ot 
the celebrated Scottish bard is elu- 
cidated in a work by Mr. McDowi^I, 
** Bums in Dumfriesshiite." 

An Examination of the Utili'' 
tarian Philosophy by John Grote, 
B.D., is to be issued shortly, edited 
by J. B. Mayor, M.A. This, 
judging from the same author's 
" Exploratio," will, though posthu- 
mous, be a work of great value. 

Tho Clarendon Press edition of 
«*The Works of Bishop Berkeley,** 
in four vols., edited by Prof. A. C. 
Fraser, is promised " before Christ- 
mas." 

■'•Gleanings of the Gloamin " 
is to be tlie title of a collection of 
poems by John Bamsay, a poet bom 
some seventy years ago in the tovrn 
in which Robert Bunis's first edi* 
tion was printed — Kilmarnock, 
wht^re Bamsay was originally a oar- 
pet weaver. 

Mr. W. R. Shedden-Balston, only 
son of Mr. Shedden, claimant of 
Boughwood Estate, in the parish of 
Beith, whose sister pleaded her fa- 
ther's cause in the Courts, has gone 
td Russia, to collect materials lor a 
woi'k oti " Muscofvite Folk-lore." 

T. H. Huxley's Lectures have 
bem reissued in America with a 
title used previously by Coleridge 
and Hogg, *"* Lay Sermons.*' 

Letters by Charlotte Bronte am 
to appear in an American magazine^ 
Mowrs at Honkt^ 

Charles Dickens — beloved " Boz ** 
—died 9th June, aged 68. 



Mary Pyper, a poetess in humble 
life, author of '* Sacred Poems,** 
bom 1796, died 26th May. 

Rev. Thomas Binney, of Weigh 
House Chapel, is likely soon to pre- 
sent us with a collected edition of 
his varied and interesting writings. 

Dr. Newman (of Washington, 
TJ.S.) has accepted a challenge from 
Brigham ToftBg to discuss with him 
on logical and scriptural grounds 
the moral legitimacy of polygamy, 
at Salt Lake City. 

A People*s Sdition (fis. 6d.) of 
Charles C. Hennell's *• Inquiry ^n- 
eeming the Origin of Christianifey," 
and ** Christian Theism,** has been 
issued in one vol. 

The Congregational Lectures are 
about to be resumed. Dr. Rey 
nolds, of Cheshunt College, Dr. 
Henry Rogers, Dr. Raleigh, Dr. 
Pulsford, and Rev. R. W. Dale, are 
spoken of as likely to contribute to 
the series. 

The English Dialect Society, an 
association of philologists, has just 
been inaugtirated. 

An edition of the works of Thomas 
Carlyle's early friend — ^Thomas Ers- 
kine, of Linlathen— is announced* 

Cyrus Redding has left among his 
MSS. a Life of WiUiam IV., and a 
Wine Book of Europe. 

Dr. Christlieb, Professor of Theo* 
logy in the University of Bonn, 
formerly pastor of the German 
Church, Islington, has just issued 
an important work on " Modem 
Doubts concerning the Christian 
Faith.** It treats of the divorce of 
science and faith, reason and revela- 
tion. Ideas of God — (1) Atheism, 
Deism, Pantheism, Materialism, and 
Ratiomdism; (2) Theism and Trini- 
tavianism, miracles, modem tires of 
Jesus,' their merits aad fiiilittee, the 
critical Christianity of Tubingeo, ita 
deiefto and dofeet& 
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JOSEPH HENRY GEEEN, F.R.S., D.C.L. :- 

2%e Coleridgean ; Author of " Vital Dynamica" " Mental 
Dynamics" " Spiritual Philosophy" Sfc, 

'*A TBFE thinker," says John Stuart Mill, "can onlf be justly 
estimated when his thoughts have worked their way into minds 
formed in a different school ; have been wrought and moulded into 
consistency, with all other true and relevant thoughts, when the 
noisy conflict of half-truths, angrily denyinff one another, has sub- 
sided, and ideas, which seemed mutually incompatible, hare been 
found only to require mutual limitations." * 

The proper time for this just appraising and accurate discrimina- 
tion of the character of Coleridge as a philosophical thinker, at the 
period when he so wrote, 1840,-»had not, in Mr. Mill's opinion, 
*^ yet come." For this there were then two good reasons : — Coleridge 
had but too recently passed away ; and, it was generally understood 
that valuable, and, in fact, indispensable materials for forming a 
correct judgment were under proper and authorized editorship, to 
be given to the world in selections from his posthumous writings, 
papers, notes, and outlines of his thoughts. Among the expectan- 
cies of the public the followingmay be noted :— " (1) A complete con- 
structive IPhilosophy of the Universe, to be called * Logosophia, 
said to be the great work of his life ; (2) a treatise on Logic, in 
three books ; and (3) a treatise on the ideal basis of Christianity, 
to be called ' The Assertion of Beligion ;' (4) a Course of Lectures 
on ' The Histoir of Philosophy,' from Pythagoras to Locke and 
Condillac ; (5) * Letters on the Old and New Testament ;' (6) a col- 
lection of notes, chiefly connected with religion, collected in a book 
and bearing the quaint and modest name of ' Fly catchers ;' besides 
{7) almost innumerable 'Marginalia/" Thirty years have now 
elapsed since Mr. Mill's plea for reservation of judgment, and in 
regard to the unpublished writings of Coleridge we are little fur- 
ther advanced. It is true that since then, " by dint of editing and 
commenting, by virtue of preliminary dissertations, introductions, 
appendices, and treatises, by Coleridge's nephew and daughter, and 
by Messrs. Green and Marsh, the works of Coleridge (exclusive of 
the four volumes of the ' Literary Eemains,' and the two volumes 
of 'Letters/ &o.) have been made to extend to about twenty 

* '* Dissertations and Discussions," attiole Coleridge^ vol. i.« p. 398. 
1870. Q 
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Tolnmes in dnodecimo, which, with two or three exceptions, 
were published by the late Mr. Pickering." But the great gifts in 
store for English literature, and the eood things said to have been 
prepared by Coleridge for philosophical thinkers, on which his "hopes 
of extensive and permanent ntility, of fame in the noblest sense of the 
word," mainly rested, hare not been yet forthcoming from the grasp 
of collectors fif they exist), or from the archives of his literary execu- 
tor, the late Josepn Henry Green, F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. 

Coleridge died 25th July, 1884. By his will, dated 1^29, Green 
was appointed trustee for his children, and executor in regard to 
his poatlmmous works, to publish, at his discretion, any manuscripts 
or writings, and permitting him, assuchj topurohase, at any sum ne 
might himself determine, any of these books which were likelv to 
be serviceable to him in bringing these books Or manuscripts of his 
to the best use or market. It was understood that, by private 
arrangement. Dr. Green was to systematise, develop, and establish 
from the matter thus left, as much as possible of the philosophy of 
Coleridge, acting generally as his expositor and defender. Under 
this arrangement there were issued four volumes of his " Literacy 
Bemains/' collected and edited by Henry Nelson Colevidge> 183^9 ; 
4aid "The Confessions of an Inquiring Bpirit,"— to the seoond 
edition of whieh, 1849, Green ^e&Ldd a psslioe of 38 pages, 
in which'he defended Coleridge agaiaist a efaapoge of ^plagiarism, Som 
Lessii^g. Pr. Seth B. Watson edited §or Mr. Ohurehill "The 
Theory of Life," which Coleridge had dictated to him, and H. N. 
Celemdge, who had Boswelliiced a little during the latter part of 
his great unole's lifetime, produced two volumes of " Specimens 
of the Table-Talk " of S. T. Coleridge ; a " Treatise on Method," 
in embryo, contained in "The Friend," was republished as ike 
intaroductory volume of the second edition of " Tne Encycl^ndia 
Metropolitana." 

The intellectual and moral relationship between Coleridge and 
Green was very intimate. Coleridge calk him " my friend and en- 
lightened pupil ;" Mr. Alsop characterizes him as " the worthy and 
excellent mend," who is "the most constant and the most assiduous" 
of Coleridge's disciples. " Invariably he spent with Coleridge — 
they two luone at tneir work — many hours of every week, in talk 
of pupil and master ; and no" — ^we are speaking on Br. Simon's 
authority — " year after year he fiat at the teet of his Gamaliel, get- 
ting more and more insight of his teacher's beliefs and aspirations." 
He was at last looked upon as the beloved disciple, and there was 
'* imposed on Mr. Green what he accepted as an obligation, to de- 
vote, BO far as necessary, the whole remaimii|p strength and eamestr 
ness of his life to the one task of S3^tematizing, developing, and 
establishing the principles of the Coleridgeaa philaoopny." He 
withdrew from private practice, and passed naavly twenty-^ight 
years "of devoted studentship in fulfilment A>f his adopted dnty ;" 
and "he," it is said, "with his mdefatigable industry, guided by a 
unique Imi^wledge i^f 'CMaridge »i»mt»ptioiis fmd ^iirposes, set to 



W4)rk 4» sffltonaiEEB ika Oolendgean dootrines «oat of the di^»ota 
memhru of his poblished wdtingg, Iub veHml hints, his Gonveiaft- 
tioml GonmumoatiQns, a £sw notes and hare ^utlineg, and theiusa 
to^profadeibe wodd with the soul of Coleridge. Of this mightj 
task .the " Spiritual PhiXospphy " of Joseph fienry Green is ihe 
cipeafc jNx>dttct and outeome. 

Dr. C. M. Ingleby, in his paper " On the Unpublished Manu- 
scnpts of Samuel Taylor Coleridge," read before tne £oyal Sooiety 
of Litersrfiure, IZtk Sxum, 1867, ex:presaes no very high opinion of 
this .hook :-— 

" Bead as Gfllman' a book is, Green's ' Spiritaal Philooophj ' (2 vdU.^ 
1866) 4s» in J)e Qutnoey's phrase^ deader} that is, doad in a far prcrfbundeor 
sense. As Colendge.used to say of other works, the parts cohere by tynar* 
iesU [stitchment], cot by tynthesu [coherence] ; in fact, Greenes book 
mainly consists of extracts from other men's writings, taoked together by a 
I fbw flimsy notes. It is no more a spiritual philosophy than the fragments 

of an ichthyosaurus cemented together is an animal ; nay, it is less so, fbr 
Chreen's book has not even the evidences of a past vitality. . . . They 
who wotdd master the philosophy of Coleridge tmH do wis^ tostudbf it'in 
Colsridge^s works, and not in the digest of his disciple. . . . €lreM^ 
' Spiritual Philosophy ' was in every sense sffllbom. It -ma a ^ititibMii 
of fatt brain, 'and it was a stiHbiyth of Messrs. MaemtUan^B pvess. . . • 
We new kiiow<bs?r stapendeus-was thv mistske he eonmiitted.; and^in 
oompaBiMm ivith the veriest -ftagment of Caieridge'8,'how barren is'tbst 
eraa&fm for wfasohhe allowed .soneof his :gi«at master's aaanuseriptS'to 
nansinimedhedr* 

While we regret, with Dr. Ingleby, the form of executorship to 

which X)r. Green adstricted himaelf, the neglect of the author of 

" Spiritual Philosophy *' to advise the public of the true state of the 

materials in his poasession, and the cast which has been given to 

the Coleridgean metaphyaic, we are not, on the whole, inclined 

to endosse 'uie severe juagmetnt of worthlessness, real and relative, 

vhioh he lias pronounced upon it. We receive the book as oae 

eontaising a oonsiderslble amount of Colemdgean thoxight ;--an 

opinion in which Br. Ingleby teesns to conour with the iEev. Per- 

went Oolend^e'^from ii^osi the -philoaophio public has long been 

expecting a complete biography, and a thorough survey of the 

lahoiEFB jof ibis i8titeF«**when he says, *' that Mr. Green may have 

naed, >fla raw material, a eood doal of the work dictated to him by 

Gokrtdge, 'Which was in his possession, in the [text of his * Spiritual 

I Phikfic^y.' " Besides tflus, however, it may be suggested tbat 

I a eymbeaoa. saf |diih)0ophy is peeuliarly which, to prove its applica- 

bflity to > solve, for mani'the problems of esperienoei, purpose, and 

iaiagiiMition.; coxrelativity, duty (and esiatesiee ; 'thought, wi)!, and 

did^r>-H(msistinak»xt8elf i&telhgibleito that class of thinkers, at least, 

v^JEeel^ooitoeBiMdiB such topacs ;. for'a philosophy whiehjssounique 

as to be comprehensible oiQy to its author js, .by .that very faet, 

proclauaed to oe a failure. Jktseema to me adistinct,'gain.to philo- 
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Bophical literature to have had the systematability, intelligibility, 
and ezponibility of Coleridge's metaphysic tested; to know the 
form it assumed in the mind of a disciple avouched and avowed, of 
one who was recognised by the master, and acknowledged by him- 
self, to be a disciple, and nothing more ; and to hare an authorita- 
tive digest drawn up, with which we can compare and contrast our 
own conceptions of the doctrines of Coleridge, their relevancy and 
their accuracy. "Not that we, for a moment, suppose, suggest, or 
affirm, that such a book could in any wise be accepted in lieu of or 
as a substitute for the merest shreds and patches of the author ; for 
they would have in them an original, this only a representative 
value. Considering, besides, the far- scattered formlessness and 
expensive mode of issue of the original works, we think that a bird's- 
eye view of Coleridge's system — if it could be had — would be a 
boon to the student. We cannot accept Dr. Green as the author of 
an original treatise, nor can we recognise him as a mere expositor, 
but we can regard him as a reporter of Coleridgean thought, as it 
appeared to him after close study and confidential communion, — as 
a copy made by the pupil of a great master after a design which he 
had special facilities lor knowing, though the first model was never 
oompleted by the artist in chief. 

The great and signal service which is usually affirmed to have 
been performed by Coleridge in regard to English thought was this, 
— ^that in an age of materialistic psychology, whose watchword and 
creed was sensation, he reinstated in the interests of men's spirits 
that which is most difficult and most elevated in all philosopny— 
metaphysics ; and by the rare logic of his idealism men saw tneir 
most familiar experiences and the most palpable sensational facts 
readily and marvellously transformed and — 

*• disciplined — 
' From shadowy types to truth ; from flesh to spirit." 

The writings of Coleridge, it is said, " open a sphere of meta- 
physical thinking well adapted to counteract the objective tendency 
of our national philosophy, and to direct the mind to those lofty 
views respecting human nature and human destiny which, in the 
turmoil of our practical life, and in the want of a more spiritusd 
system, we are so inclined to forget. . . . His works form 
just the turning-point in the philosophical history of our country, 
m which the advancement of sensationalism came to a stand and 
the tide of spiritualism began to return."* "The existence of 
Coleridge will show itself by no slight or ambiguous traces in the 
coming history of our country ; for no one has contributed more to 
shape the opinions of those among its yonnger men who can be 
said to have any opinions at all. . . He has been the 

great awakener, in this country, of the spirit of philosophy 
within the bounds of traditional opinion8."t It was his avowed aim— 

♦ J. D. Morell's « Modem PhUosqjhy," vol. ii., p. 850. 

t J. S. Mill's "Dissertations and Discussions," vol. i., p. 293. 
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" To say what ought to he in human wills, 
And measure morals sternly j to explore 
The hearings of man's duties and desires ; 
To note the nature and the laws of mind ; 
To balance good with evil, and oompare 
The nature and necessity of each ; 
To long to see the ends— and end of all things ; 
Or — it no end there be — the endless there, — 
As suns look into space." 

It cannot be donbted that he gare a new impnlse to Engliah 
thought on the grounds and baies of faith, duty, morals, destiny, 
and the conditions of the life proper to man as at onoe a religions 
and a rational being ; and that he gave fresh interest to *' the study 
of ultimate principles of belief and of thoaght, and of the xdtimate 
grounds of voluntary action, commonly called metaphysics and 
ethics." He re -connected philosophy in modern times with the 
Christianized Platonism of More and Cudworth, and brought baok 
Cambridge, at least, from its aocj^uiesoence in Locke and its tole» 
nince of Faley to a reconsideration of the problems of existence 
and thought in a higher light than that of the sensationalism of the 
school wmcli, through Hartley, James Mill, &o., had been deve* 
loped out of Locke's Essay. 

The express and absolute originality of the contributions Cole- 
ridge has made to the sum of English thought on the fundamental 
gnnciples of human knowledge has been of late severely criticised. 
Ferrier, Hamilton, De Quincey, J. H^ Green, Sara Colerid^, 
Hare, Sec, have taken part in the eontroversv on this topic which 
has materially altered the form of " Coleridge's claim to be re* 
garded as the founder of a philosophy " by proving his indebted* 
ness to Kant, Schelling, Maass, Lessing, &c., for the main elements 
of his extant works. The subject has been recently re^investigated 
by Dr. C. M. logleby with considerable fulness and much acuteness, 
in two contributions to the Transactions of the Boyal Society of 
Literature — one on "The Unpublished MSS. of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge," 12th June, 1867, and the other •' On the Philosophy of 
Coleridge," April 28th, 1869 ; as well as in different parts of his 
*' Introduction to Metaphysic." The result of this explorer's re- 
searoheg is given in this outcome: — "In aU these works" [of 
Coleriidge] " compacted, there can be extracted nothing that can, 
without gross inaccuracy, be described as a system of philosophy. 
There is nothing in the whole series but certain discrete and un* 
connected fragments of a philosophical character.** 

Though, however, it may be held as proved that, so far as philo- 
sophy goes, he was not an original thinxer ; it need not be held as 
affirmable that his was not an influential mind. Indeed, few facts 
ean be better authenticated than the effectiveness of Coleridge as a 
simulator of minds — as a discipliner of reflective thought. That he 
^erobed witchery over the intellects of men almost as marvellous 
M the power of fascination over the physical frame by " the glittei^. 



ing eye " of the " AjDcient Manner," no cme ean doabt who has any 
acquaintance with xnod^n* biography or iiterahire. In the former 
we learn how, when he spoke, such m«n as Wordsworth, Sonthey, 
De Quincey,;Wedgewood, Sterling, Hare, Maurice, Edward Irving, 
Wm. Hazlitt, Arnold, Carlyle, &c«, listened in rapt astonishment as 
he threw forth from his emotioned mind such ideas aa are — 

" Like rays- o£ stavB that anet m-.spacfv 
And mingle in a beigfat'emhmae^^*' 

wkile in the la^iter we baTOc Coleridgean influences! running tkroogh 
the frritings- of Wilson, Keble^ Coplestone, WheweU, A. J. Seot^ 
W. A. Butler^ Arohbishop Thomson, T. S. Bayncs, John Veitch, &e., 
inttbis'/OQiuntry, as wcil aa in those of.Alcoit, Channing,. Emerson^ 
Tlippan^ Ad^, m America — though it isy to: an Eftg^sk reader^ not a 
Eilie remaekable to find that Coleridge seems to be aloKuit. un? 
knowiL in Fsaoce^.and is very little valiKd in GFormAny*^ To ha;vie 
gprtiiered uo> for us and put into fomn some lof the most patent and 
patait oi Colendge'a thoughts', Grrem pxiofesses.' to ;- he tnuisktea 
tiMt invisibte writing of Cblerid^ jotted down in his ownmind^and 
isadHi off fbr U8^**-not, perhapssalwa^rsaooumsbely^or pointedl]p<^-4li« 
ioftespEetaA&ott of the niarginah& of meBMory made by Golend^in 
the mind of Green. 

The hook in. which thifr brief abstract of ColeridgeastiHar apnears 
i»ia»]«di pontbumoasly at the request of Mrs. Greeai, the autimr'a 
WHbw«. It was Anbstantially^ prepared for tha presfl^ all the: mtJktw 
hmiDg been revised for' publication eaeept one chapter which was 
tmfae.e<aiden8edfiMHtt.iwe^othctr produedonft;. and though, widiie it was 
pnsflDg thnoiigh th«: prt8»v be intended la* write, reoapidulatfirir seen 
^19001^ and probably^ a chapteir aummiii^ up^the entire oontente^ yet 
tilA worJs,.8o;far as the philosoiph'icBLinteveBt^of it goos^iiaoomplieta. 
Tka; editor: hflft only mflde elerieal aJftevatioos, and hasi only added 
tihe« biief Memoir of hia *' dear friend and master,'* estelidiDg to 
about fiurty pages, to whieh, assisted by a few aide ligfats,^ we owe 
the main dietails of the biographie- sketch which we shalT plaoebefose 
Ihe^ reader; The editor;. jDr. John. Simons, waa born in 1810^ took 
olaiBsefi in.£ing'8(GoBege under Db. Green's professoriate in 1882; 
asd.waaappzentieedasi a surgeon to hi* professor in 1833> peased 
in 1841. hi» LL.B» exaxncnations at London UniFeraitgr^ in 1^4 waa 
elnetad FeUem of the B^slGollegpe of Surgeons,, and subsequently 
beoa4B« Surgeon to S&« Thomas's Hospital* where also he is Lex^ 
tuner in: Pathology, orr the doctrine of morbid action, fie* is beaides 
medical officer of Her Majesty's Pi*i?y CowQcil, andautbov of manr 
impevtant commusiealaons* on the sanitaorj eondilion of England, 
^e book disnlays anpreeiation of Green'a eharfteter^.bat<doea!not 
apnvaiae'hia pnilosophieal position. 

In this pveaent paper we propesa to present our readeca^aftev 

tbesoi explanatory preHnrinarios — with* an epitamo of tha* fiost 

"^olaiBeof ** Ther Spiritual Philosophy " fotunded on the teaahiftg.0f 

latoi Sanuiel Tagrlor Goleridg^>: aa interpreted^ syvtematineA 
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and extended* where to him it seemed neoenary, by Dr. Josepli 
£L Gieen. 

la our. second paper we shall gL?e on outline of th& career and 
laboius of the Coleridgean exeoator^ a noUoe of the main oonienia 
of the second ▼okime, and a eriticiem of the whole matter of 
Goleridgeanism as expounded by his most eminent disciple. la 
thia way we hope to make* both papers intevestmg and instraotire 
to those who wish to- know somewhat of the resuUt of the most^ 
pepular attempt made is the beeinning of this century to oonstructr, 
out of the chaos of sense and aelf, a cosmos of wisdom and willing- 
hood ; to satisfy the holy hunger of the heart for a systematic 
knowledge of truth as thought, and to find a means of bringing 
into one diamond-like essence of light, an entire con^lobed unity pf . 
unstained radiancy, the truth of being,, duty, and deity. * But yat 
one proof more that in. this mere mortal state philosophy miaBteyer' 
be, hke — 

*' Bos and Hesperns-^-one with tirofold lights 
Btiuger of day, and herald of the night." 

'^A ayateiD of philosophy does not deserrO' its name) uttless'il ▼irtnatfyi 
inofaide lAxo law and ezpUnation of all beingi oomoioas and anconsoiootf 
sodof alLoorrelatmty and duty, and be applicable) directly or by dedaottoii^ 
to^whaleafiver thehama&aund caaooatemplate — sensueoaorauparBensuoua' 

-^fezpodenoe, puffpote, orimagtnatioa 

<' X. l?he aim and object of all pbiloeophy is to attain to the- insight of 
fitwt:priHoiplat or ufea»— yea, to the insigbt of the absolate first prfaiciplet 
frsas whteh. whatever is most be deiived, and in whieh whaterer is mueS 
hafB)th0. iwSuBigpbie gMimd of its bsing. 

**iS. Them esisSs in aiin, a» the essent^l ohavaefcerietio of bit hamaniSy, 
a po«e»>of 'faoidty of inteltigeneey. beB4> named the fwuon, which diaoloses 
to him tlicneed) and eBable» faiiii< to fulfil tbe'inhesent desire efooateag^ 
plafebg his .manifold kaoirledjiet in their aisolute integriij^. 

«<^ Tfaei ooatemplation of such absolute integrity will have- bee» oh* 
taiaed:by the oonaoious potsesaion and ineight of an idea : — that is^ of a 
oatutUive pristoiple, ooataimng, predetermining, and producing its aotnal 
lesaltsin all their maaifirid relations in reference to a final purpose ; and 
realized in a whole of parts, in which the idea, as the conatitutive energy, 
ia-eFolved and set forth in ita unity, totality, finality, permanent efficiency, 
aad integrity of being. 

**4. The requiaite insight of suoh caasatife prinetples is derired from the 
idea of ihe wiU, as reveafod in human self'OOBSciousness. 

** 5. The- distinction, in the will of intelligence and oaasative power, im- 
plies alao' the distinction of the apeculoH^ and prttetical rsaeon. The 
spseolatire reason is intelligenoe, considered abstraotedly from the agenoy 
of-lhetwiiL . . • The- praatkal retftim^ on the other hand, is- the i»" 
<uWiyiJtf, which, in mmon with fowtr, is neoessary to inform the. will and 
tadireet and guide its operanoe in the light of a definite aim and purpose, 
la .other words, it is the en^htened will { and so reason is the eonstitnent 
withouSi which wiU ia inaonceiTabler aa the oausatiTe of reality in the integrity 
ofi beings It miglait be said that life is the perpetual process of the reaUaa- 
tioA of the will in asui by the light of reason, and that reason is the light 
of jife. . . . 
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** 6. The reasoHf oonsidered as pare iateUigencei or as the tpeculoHve 
intellect, is the appropriate orjfan of phUosophjf* . . . Bj means of 
reason, and by it alone, fche human mind may become a consoious mirror, 
in which is imaged an epitome of the uniTerse^ physical and moral, as the 
work of Gk)d— yea, in which is revealed the spiritual image of the Divine 
Author himself. . . 

"7. It is necessary to distinguish £rom the speculative reason that Ibrm 
of intelligence which may most conveniently be designated the under- 
stctnding. It is the faculty of experience^ sensible a^Eid psychical. « . . 
The.reason (here the speculative reason) supplies the universal and neces- 
sary /ormr of concipieuojft otherwise known as the categories or moulds of 
the understanding, namely: — 1. Cause and effect; 2. Subject and attri- 
bute, sometimes called substance and accident; and 3. The whole and 
tfl parts. • • . 

^* 8. Tilths of reason vindicate their distinctive stamp and character by 
the fact that they are demonstrable, apoeictic, and self-authoritativei l^ 
reason of their evidentness, 

*** Truths of the understanding^ must be authenticated by facts of 
sensible or psychical experience." . . . The universal forms of con- 
cipiency, or so-called categories, are the indispensable aids to the acquire- 
ment of experience or of scientific knowledge. . . . Whatever requires 
a satisfactory explanation of its production, its occurrence or reourrenoe, 
requires for its explanation the assignment of an antecedent oondiiion, 
which under the name of * cause,* is adequate to aoeount for or render 
intelligible the product, consequent, or * effect.' . . . The conception 
of * Power,* as antecedent condition in the order of thought, is deriyed 
not from sensible experience, whose limits of cognition it transcends, bat 
from the self-consciousness of will. . . . Without the assignment of » 
principle, upon whose operance any whole of phenomenal facts, simnl- 
taneous or successive, may be shown to depend for their occurrence and re- 
currence, our knowledge could be neither certain nor predictive. . . . 
The originant power is what is properly called 'cause; * and the prede- 
termined form of its agency is named 'law.' . . . In forming a 
conception of an object of sensible or psychical experience^ a distinction is 
necessarily made*' ** between an idem, which constitutes the identity of a 
, thing, amid the changing and expooential alter of its sensible manifesta- 
tions The term * substance ' may be used not merely in the 

sense of an assumed or unknown supporter of phenomena, but may be em- 
ployed as significant of actual being ; as realized in a specific and charac- 
teristic form of being, which may be fitly called a type. .... AH 
generalization and classification for scientific purposes implies the recogni- 
tion of likeness with difference;, and the empirical faculty would be 
powerless without adopting the conception of a permanent ^^jpe, of the 
modifications of which experience takes cognisance in the forms of actual 
existence. « . . The concipiency or category of substance and aocideat 
would be justly deemed incomplete without adverting to the sub^categnries 
of quality and quantity. . • .By * quality * we mean any sort or kind 
of impression which any object is calculated to produce, or any specific md 
constant mode of operance by which any object, agent, or agency may, or 
does, affect a percipient. ... * Quantity * has been defined as that 
attribute of objects, or things, under which they may be conceived as sub- 
let to increase or diminution. But we distinguish two kinds of quantity. 
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namdy, the oontinuom and the duerete. . . .We cannot form an in- 
telligible conoeption of any vfkole in the phjmeal or moral world, except a» 
an umfy of independent parts, . . . This'nnity if not a mere sum-total 
or agigr^te of the parts, but inelndes the superadded insight of the inter- 
depondency of the oonstitnents, as reciprocally needing and implying each 
other, and of their conspiration to the accomplishment of the one con* 
strufltiTe aim^faochthe organio whole presents. 

. . . These mental materials, which are to be wrought into thoughts, 
may be described as imprestions, which adequately excite the conscious 
atteotioB. They are of two kinds, viz.,^!. Those that affect the timer 
««flM,such aa emotions, feelings, yolitions, or any psychical ehange of state : 
—2. Those whioh aflfect the ^mUr sente^ and consist in the affections of the 
aeyeesl senses. . . . But the sense, both inner and outer, is exercised 
only under the inherent * conditions* which are designated as epaee and time, 
... jtpaos is the form of unirersal objectirity ; Hme is the form of 
uniTersal sabjectiyity. . . . By generalUation is meant the mental 
process of bringing the notices of the sense, or the facts and phenomena by 
which we haye beoi consciously impressed, seyerally under their appro* 
priate kinds or * g^ank,* each genus being distinguished by a name or 
desciiptiye designation. . . . Abstraction designates the process by 
which, in contemplating any object, our thoughts are directed to some one 
part or property exolusiyely, withdrawing our attention from the rest. . 
. . By noticing the different in the like, and the like in the different, 
these elementary &etors of thought, obetraeHon and generalization^ are 
the indiipenBable aids to the naming, sorting, and classing of all the ma- 

teriab of which sensible and conscious experience are composed 

a distinction should be made between assoeiatiye thoughts and logical 
thoughts or ooneeptions. An assoeiatiye thought is one whioh recalls a re- 
semblance ; a logical thought or conception is one which requires a defini- 
tion, or such SI description as would justify generic inclusion. . . Eyery 
generic conception may be designated by an appropriate temiy which in- 
cludes, and is significant of, all the objects to which the term is applicable 
in its generic sense. . . . It is then an act of judgment, when we affirm 
or deny that any object or appearance is included in any generic conception 
or designation. Now the expression of such an act of logical judgment in 
terms is called a propositioD. . . . Not an unimportant queotion con- 
nected with the nature of a juR^gment, as expressed in a proposition, is that 
of tlM nature of the relation between eubfeet and predicate. . . . The 
word 'is^* which is the copula between subject and predicate, may be used 
in seyeral senses. Thus it may mean simply ' is like ' — e. g,y * a whale is 
(w., like) a fish ; '—or it may stand for * is designated hg the term" — e. y., 
' the appropriation of what belongs to another man is (sc, designated by the 
term) theft ; ' — or it may be equiyalent to ' is recognised bg the propirtg* 
~-«. ff'i * yinegar is («<?., recognised by the property) of acid taste j * — or its 
meaning may be *is deeeribed <m,*— 0. g., 'a bird is («c., described as) that 
which hu aptitude for flight ; ' — or its power may be * is dffined as* — e, g., 
I man is («c., defined as) a rational being ; ' — or, according to some logicians, 
it answers to 'agreement-; ' that is, expresses that the subject agrees with 
the predicate, or vice versd, — e. g., * the temperature of 100* F. is (se.^ agreea 
with the description) hot ;'— or, again, the explanation of the word * is ' may 
^'is equwaient or eqnal to,* — e. ^., * an excuse is {se., equivalent to) an 
admission or confession of the fault charged ;— or, histly, the yalue of th» 
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* iir' mayrbe «ftiii0M«<ior cotUained m^^ — «.^., ' tlid tiger ia (it., inokidid 
ia4tlio.98ae]io »tevm). pMcUciatt&' Bat < if w«/ examioei asuok o€ tinne wnend. 
OMuiingSi it will b« Mund ih»^M each the ezpaeMiQD^uaediiM9».^.ohaog»d 
tO'thBtoSbnaaXioa, that thaauJbjfwt of the pioposijbion ia inohadiaii inter- ood." 
taiaedimder tho{M»di4»^M theiiKdufiiTa g^eiio do^^ . • . . 
la the use of tho« prapoaitioii tQ.<»pBaM the jcelatiioa«of sa^ood and .pradieato 
we ma^ distinguish attribution aod. inchiaioot . . . l!be jfeenaaoC a 
piQpofition are tdbua. Babjeefe and predicate ; ttuBy are the> words, which limit 
and eKpnt&^the meaning of theproposition* • . . ' Defimtion/ (The 
adeqaateeaneaptioni ol.a thing ful^ detevmined in the fewest teransO • 
. . The test.of asound defioitioa is that.the terms should, be ooBKeitiUe. 

• . • Bteaeoning, dasoourae of reason, or logio^ oonsistfe eseevitiaUy in i&^ 
fensnesk • . . Tha most. felioitoua^oontiriTaiMe for this.puipose> is what 
isudflnomioated ^e An s ta Mu m 9ffUogiami for it enables the neasoner- to 
know bj iih9fimi^U»elf whether the reasoning be oorreet.. .... The 

mndel of syiiogietie reasoning, is. tho^ oateggrio^l syUogismi • . . The 
YaMdity of anj inferenoe depends' upon, the prinoiple thaii a predicate or 
logiod.tenn^ whieh sightly' designates: or whioh inoludea a <dass^ aghtijr 
designateB <or inebidea wbaterer that class contains^ Or a> logioal term 
wliicb>eio]ades. a whole. dUtsa eiolades whatever the classieonlnuis. . . • 
AU lof^iml raaaa«ii9i is' mediate^ thst.is^ oonsnts in the position: thaic a.pse- 
ppsition being true, oe admitted ta bo: trae, anothen pvnpositiott mai^ be 
leg^ytimatBl^ infiurred) from lit. . . • The inviolable rule is' thai^if the 
nu^r'tepnirinol4idexthe^midcltok>it.in0ludes'all that is inolndedJa th»jniddle 
team, M no num^ . . . *Threa aetsiaite indispensable toaaafgument 
— namely, seolusien^ inolnsiony and concUuion.' Foirmai' logic oonsista^tn 
grmmiUiaUUni : that is, tboi logieal .proeesa ofi bringing the Iftctaand. phe- 
nomena of esperienoe under their appropriate kinds or genera, and: iaall 
caaeagenesaliMtion is a lo^fieal. prooeesv implying^ syllogism^ 

*< ^^ ought ever to- be on oar i^iaed against i^ £aUaciea in reasoning, 
the- danger of whieh. continnaUy besets us, and wbieh. mayi easiljf eaeape 
deletion witheot constant Tigilaaee. . . Letit be remembered thatfbr- 
maldogio can do no^mere than, give the ruleafor drawing a valid oonolusion, 
assuming' the premieres 3 but that th& premiees may be right or wrong, and 
that thay require, for deteiimining tlieir troth, tho sound judgment which 
belongs to an understandingpr enlightened by reason^ . . . The only 
major premiss, which does not and cannot require proof, is a piioposition 
containing the statement of a self-evident truth, and to suppose the con- 
tradiction of which would be seU'^oontnadiotoBy. • . • Our first 
attempts ate/swsi^Sffa^ioa of the products of natdun-^ndthe^eamn holds 
good with respect, alsa to. the classification of mental objects and psyehical 
phenomena^— have the eamo origin as aUoorMna^fA^of tilings^ and depends 
upon * eompsrison by which we note the- resemblances and diffensnces of 
the objeeta ofiered to our attention. This is " the method of Artificial 
classification/' ... To gi^e such attempta the character of sdenee, 
we. are under the necessity of ^ring definitions or adequate deseriptiona of 
the- meaning of the generic conceptions and terms employed, and of pro* 
oaading aeeordin^ to the rules of technical logio. . . . But.if weareto 
g(^ beyond the merely logical or artificial' method of daesifioatvon, • • • 
we have to diaoover prinoiples which* though not supesseditttg the use of 
logics tmneeeod the baundaries of empirical knowledge. . . • The 
mens nnmenotta. the MtemUanoea and osMOTdeneas »ia ohaeaoter, habitfl, 



prapffKi68| organknlioii', nniffions, and agcnoiM-of gmipi woA oompomMls 
algwnps, Mi^'flofer will be the- inferanoe of their natvrai' affitiltif, and Ham 
gMttr the* eorety of Hhe identtfieotion of tb» id«» op* generic type out ol 
^MstikaybBCfe- proceeded, and- coneeqnentlftbe mora aeoora thagtomad 
Bpeawhieh'^O' feiufid a natural methtMl^of oiiueii^^ . . . Adbai 

founded on a generic conception is an empirieal abttract^ w h a t <e a >'a^oUMM> 
fimndfld an a typ& or 'idea is a camtaUve' prktetph* . . . ^Indnetion' 
doee not mean merely the record of the reea&e of eapmdeiioa; bat tb» 
piooeBa of inferring, of inducing apon oar empirieal knowledge ldl»a|>pn» 
i^naioa and iiwigbt oftba caiMee and laws which go^rara the miimm, 
Bnvri' and ph;fBical. ... In all caeea of iadtHHife' veaBoaing th» 
aigasient may be thrown into, and tirtually ooBsista of, a tyHagiam ; of 
which- tiie> major preraiss- statea the condition- op rale andar whioh the eoif 
daaeik' mt^ be Triid ; of wil^h the minor preraiM is the< st M t e m a ni of tfai» 
partieokr' faot or facts' under oonaidtfation ; and of' whMt the eonolarioiif 
i» the- proposition which raises* the particulars' into tfafgODsniiity op mii* 
▼onstlaw, contemplated in the problem at issue. . . . Xhepvoaess-of 
gsMiering empirieal knowledge, and of constituting tfaevsby ouraBperieBoe^ 
is boHimduotire^and dedCRrtsre. . . . Tt- is- 1^ me>ns*of tha iiaif owel 
fight of peasott that we are enabled to raise-up axioms at ezperienae^ and to 
d^MT that experience is* built upon the foundation of truths of veasa* 
vhiih attest their deripation by their s^-epident natope. . . . Tfae- 
nlienal mind cannot be satisfied with less than that* the facts, phenoinen% 
and shanges>wh]»h' fbrm the ephareaf eupsensibla and pByohictd\ezperienca« 
AaU be rendared' inteUigible to, and rationaUy aocounted fw by, our 
BBBd. . . . Hypothesis is a preconception preeamed' to account for- a 
psrtieQJap <^aiige or cpcnt in the course of nature, . . . but it iaonly 
pi^Mpeetfpe, anSeipative, and substitotipo till tested and fwnfiad. . . . 
^^I^heas may be, and probably often> is, the ppscarsor- of a theory.- 

• . . Theory ought to be* distinguished from * law.* . . . Apetfani 
thftory . . . might be regard^* as a law eontempktad* sabieotipely, 
tlM is^ as- a product of the human mind, and satisffingi the* conditions of 
hunanint^lfgenee. . . . Thedisoopepy^of any great law of mtnrahiai 
oaifonniy the chapaeter- of itsttcity, and of' a revelation, as by a flash of 
^yineMght, of the legislatlpa wisdom of the- Chi^eator; . . . the down- 
dune of a light from abope, which is the power of Kping tputh ; and which^ 
iBinadiating and actuating- the- human mind, becomes fop it (repeals itseH 
u) reason; yea, which is the repcla^n of those diviaa acts, at onos 
nasatipe and intelligential, which man recognises as first principles or 
^taato truths, ideas* for the human mitid, and constitutivB> laws in 
Bsimrei 

** Smenee can be ptedi!eated only of any scheme of knowledge coanaoted 
>p a chain of necessarily dependent truths; so that, any Hnk of the chain 
^Mmg^-gi^eni any other may be deduced as a necessary oonse<|nenoB of the 
principle which determines the relations of all, and which gipcs to its pos« 
NBsep tile power of anticipating and precUcting its results in any gipen 
<>W: ... Principles «KPe the postulaites'of sdence and the proUemaef 
pbi l e s D phy. . . . Philosophy in its eminent sense and* highest sig* 
nifieaney is the-discepery-and establishment oi first primeipUf or tdsos* 

• • . If the reason be contemplated merely as ' speeulatipe,* fAat is, 
Bietdyia its intelligeBtiid> fhnotions, and as the organ of phik>sophy in* 
d«ii^ of science^ then it is the l^ht, but the liglS only, by which man 
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apprehends and comprehend! divine and eternal tniihs. Bat if, as the 
eanse of truth urges us to do, we are to regard the reason, not only as 
light, hut as life ; not only as specQlative intelligenoe, bnt as a liying and 
inezhaostible source of reality, we must search • . . for some principle 
which shaU at once enliren and enlighten . . . that ultimate principle 
of our being which we call will. 

** Adopting as the final aim and olject of spiritual philosophy the dis* 
ooreny of a principle whioh shall secure to it the reality of living truth; 
and accepting as the poHulate (afterwards to be yindicated) that the 
required principle of the unity of the manifold of the uniyerse, physical 
and moral, shall be om, of all reality the absolute cause, which, affirming 
and realizing itself as its own abiding and self-sufficing ground, utters and 
reveals itself in the infinite manifold of being, entire in all and entire in 
each ; adopting, I say, this as the indispensable postulate of philosophy 
when contemplated in its utmost height, breadth, and depth, I venture to 
affirm, with the fullest confidence of establishing its evidence, that the 
principle sought for is will. . . . No sooner wHl the self-investigator 
nave thus distinguished the thinking mind from the thought which is the 
object of the mind's thinking, than he unavoidably identifies, and becomes 
aware that they are but reUtions of a somewhat which he is conscious is 
the self. ... In order to constitute it an act of self-consciousness, of 
subjective apprehension, I must be also distinctly conscious that it is I who 
am the subject. I must know that it is I, thinking, willing, feeling. 
... By ' will ' we mean, as we cannot but do, a self-determinant agency 
and the only source of originative power. . . . The actuation of the 
individual will not only does not exclude self-determination, but implies 
it — ^implies that, though actuated, but actuated only because already self- 
operant, it is not compelled or acting under a law of outward causation. 
. . . If we have no cognizance of a self, other than in the changes 
which the self undergoes, we can have no knowledge of the operative cause 
of those changes, and the will ceases to be a fact for us. . . . The in- 
dividual will cannot be other than self-ponefU ; . . . and, as all will 
implies self-ponency, so will is inconceivable as a reality, except as a self- 
ponent causator ; • . . except as an individual, personal, and self- 
conscious agent, self-constitutive by the perpetual act by which it 
secures its identity of being in its manifold change of agency. ... I 
know that I ththk, feel, will ; but more than this, I can abstract from these 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions, myself as the subject : I know myself: 
and meanwhile under the sense of power which arises simultaneously out 
of the depth of his inward being, ' man ' invests nature with life, action, 
cansality, spontaneity. . . . Whatever becomes other than it was 
before, and acquires a change of attributes, or whatever must be contem- 
plated as, or traced to, a beginning de novOf cannot but imply the pro- 
ductive efficient by which the change is wrought and rendered intelligible ; 
namely, the causative power, which is recognised in and by the constant 
and unvarying character of its efi*ects. . . . Seeuony considered as 
specalative intellect or philosophy, in its search for absolute truth, com- 
bines three distinct forms of operation. ... I. Catuey or that whioh 
satisfactorily accounts for any observed change. ... II. That which in 
any and every object, or collective manifold, amid every variety and change of 
attributes, properties, and accidents, amid all mutations or transformations 
of phenomenal existence, is itself permanent and abiding ; that which may 
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be accepted as the reality in contradlBtinotion to the appearaneea of thiD|By 
aad constitutes their indiyidual heing ; that which is the ground of the dis- 
tinction hetween what a thing is and what it Aot. It is obvious that the 
distinction here intended is that recognised as subject and attribute, sub- 
stance and accident . . . III. The irrepressible desire and striying 
after irntfy, by the habitual e£fbrt to bring whateyer may be the object or 
objects of knowledge or inquiry into the ration of a whole and Us pari* s 
. . . derived from an antecedent and causative eneigy, which, as in- 
telligent power, having produced a whole of parts, remains as its conserva* 
tire principle. . . . Those three forms, in relation to the real and 
effective unity which is required, cannot but be regarded as the correlative 
elements and exponents of the unity. . . . Reason in man, regarded 

\ abstractedly as speculative, prompts him to search unoeasingly for the 
unity, insight of which the reason supplies for the comprehension of his 
manifold knowledges; and that, wherever this is attainable by the dis- 
coveiy of a principle adequate to account for the many as a totality pro- 
ceeding from a one, and exhibited in a unity of interdependent parts, the 
human mind attains to the possession of an *idea.' . . . And thus 
tihe functions of speculative reason in forming ideas is integration; and that 
every idea may be expressed as the integral, ' of which all the forms within 
our experience are but approximations.* . . . The unity of the 
manifold of the universe physical, must (I said) be OKB, of all reality the 
absolute cause, which, affinning and realizing itself as its own abiding and 
.self-sufficing ground, utters and reveals itself in the infinite manifold of 
being, entire in all and entire in each. . . . The principle sought for 
is wOL ... To what principle, other than that of will, dare we attri- 
bute rational intelligence, pre-determining and achieving actual results in 
the antecedent unity of a final aim and purpose ? or how otherwise shall we 

\ conceive suoh will than as a personal agent P . . . The advocates of 
ths spiritual philosophy affirm, and rightly affirm, that, in order to any 
real and efiectual unity, the conceptions of causative power and will are not 
only indispensable to the fulfilment of the conditions under which the 
human mind can only contemplate a real unity or organic whole, but are 
securely attainable within the limits of human consciousness. . • . 
Will, as causative of reality, cannot be conceived or contemplated in its 
integrity, or inherent tendency thereto, except under such conditions of 
integration; ... we submit the following as the axioms of rational 
or spiritual integration. . , . 

*' Axiom 1st. Will, as the principle which is absolutely causative of 
reality, and by which alone all causality is rendered intelligible. 

** Axiom 2nd. All will must primarily will itself; that is, assert itself to 
be a wUl, or to have being as a wilL 
" Axiom 8rd. The will ... is guided and governed by a purpose, 

L or final aim, which, as antecedent unity, contains prospectively and poten- 
tially the realization of what it proposes. 

/ " Axiom 4th. . . . Whatever is willed cannot but be willed in its 

fiillest integrity. 

. . . '* Axiom 5th. Every will tends to be absolute^ or aims at abso- 
lute ponency, in the act of willing. ... 

** Axiona 6th. The will is ideally a principle of absolute freedonu . . . 
But reason, regarded as distinct from will, is the essential principle of 
^Mcesiity, Hence, in order to a true eonoeption of will enlightened by 
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MMMi, it is inoombent on ^is to pzsoride ibr the oondUation of the opposite 
^enditioKis of spootaiBeity «nd neoeesiij. 

. . . " Axiom trth. Xhe -will in tts ideal inteerity oannot but 'wiQ what 
10 oniveBHd; tbafeis, what may and ought to be the will of all wills. • . . 

** Asiom 8th. ThewdU in its ideal integrity cannot but will that which 
ever lemains the same under all ehange and diversity. A will, con- 
atitiited oooording to its idea, caoinot but will that which is etenuJ. 
« . . Thus -ever 'idem gignitur alter,' and the same wiU, which 
^ppeaas diff^reneed iato £onns, is leoo^isedas the same abiding Juhstaaoe 
Haider all 'Ofaange. 

^ IheioKmnlft of pcJar logic • . i& an .adeqnate Ascription of tiie 

BelatiiUM, or elementary factors, requined in order to the conciliation. of the 
opposites» . . . Yie«» — ^identity, .thesis, indifference, antithesis, syn- 
theiaia. ... In the ideal eeostEUction, which exhibits the genetic ^de- 
velopment of a principle, every new distinction may call forth a new 
opposite, >and therefore that which was primarily a unipolarity is cslou- 
iiited'to be a multipolaisty, OF system of correlatives. . . . Dialectic, 
or a conflict of positions, is inevitable. . . . Truth, in its integrity, 
embxaees two sides, or relations. . . . We might designate the sort of 
logio now under oonsideration, the logic of reason. It is the process for 
disentangling the mind from the inevitable dialectic imposed upon it by the 
fcnme and meehanism of the understanding, which, as the faculty of 
reasoning by means of * conception,' is apposed to reason, as the faculty 
of masoning by means of *ideiss.' . . . The reason, as the organ of 
Ipiritual truths, is the opposite, or countervailing power, to the under^ 
standing, and by its inhwent tendency to ideal integration, turns at once 
fionL the merely empirioal to those truths which transcend all experience, 
seniiUe and psychical. . . . The reason strives to express, or to obtain 
the 4«penent of an idea ; bat the understanding, or logical fiACulty, can 
supply onfy oanoeptoal forms ; and the reason, in order to obtain the ex- 
ponent it needs, uses conoeptions which, in contsadicting each other, sug- 
gest <the ideal truth aimed at. . . . The eategories, or coacipiences, bo 
often ^adveKted to, are.used.in a twofold sense, as moulds of the understand- 
ing, and as forms of reason, viz.:— Ist, inthe service, and with the meaning 
of sensible and .psyohioal experience^ and 2ud, in the service and with the 
meaning of ideal or spiritnaleoLperieaeei tiiat is, by uniting conceptionarepre- 
aeatotwe of the intellectual f»muB formantei^ which are inherent, and h 
priori in the speculative reason as a constituent of the human mind. . . 
The idea, which the iomsijfMQ^ {dsubitanUatUy diseloses, when inter- 
preted in its spiritual (Sease and signifioan^y, is that of the will contemplated 
as the absoUite ground of rail w^tbeingi tiiat the idea contained in the 
concipiency oi cauaaUtyy interpreted in like . manner, is that>of the will as 
absolute eaiMality-^ that the idea, in which the concipisncy oltotalky, or 
of a whole and ite .parts, is grounded, is that of the will as the realization 
of absolute unity and exhaustless distinction. . . There is but one 

^iltiaate ground, aMOttely, the WBU^ as the absolute idea, and the sole^and 
fontal principle of speculative philosophy. 

** JIaniMB only oooiipya sphere^ of which the limits are predetermined. 
And hence ... we have to assign tolda will,.in its self-ponency.and 
agency, at kast thafe)-^"4hat on lonerhaad, it reqiiires.solioitation from with- 
out^andon the other impulse from within. . . • iThe soul is. a will, 
srtlfinfflliiniifli, iiul srlffwirtnt in ifn indivirlnnl npbnrn nf i>gtnrj . . . 



■hI jnnw ]]i.|iKUicipft» ttlwiayt, and in praoliov ewer more or Un, alkrtammm 
wifthmd in cpposi^iain to the drrine will. . . Man, by mtare^ law 

« taMbnegr and Mdienl impulse to assert and rsnlire Im self-inU wilh^ali 
file nnfaallowed deaires of its telflshaess. . . . Wiieneyer man malMs 
Ids own mere self-will the sole arbiter of his oondoot, and thereby aesmnes 
the power and pmilegeof gimtifyiBg his selilsh lusts, he throwa oif all iMMd 
xwtnint, and girea loose to his natural prairity. . • . But I do saot 
vish to go fiffther into the question here nMK>ted than to insist on the dia- 
tisetisn between tiie natand and epirltaal inan,*-H(m the one faaad, the 
tndaney of the wiill to assert its own partienlarity «b aibaolnte; and on 
the other, the tendency to spiritual integrity, as the disposition of the 
hnman wfll, when enlightened and enlivened thereto, to eomonn itsaelfish 
pirtiodarity to the ^bsoloto and umrersal Will of the supreme moral 
Qefomot A the world. . . . imd (as the neait psit of this work wfll 
fdum) I do not despanr of plaoing before the rsader a s eis es of propositions, 
in whieh the main trotiis of ideal integration «re «diibited by tiM %ht>of 
thor owa^ondenoe, and by means of w^ieh the muMroidable demands* of the 
Bpeonktive intelleot and of tiie ratfonal mind may he satisfcetosily fiil- 
iUedwttd gs«Mod." 
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THQMAS HQBBES. OF MAIiMHSBimY. 
(CmUkiMedfrempag0 21.) 

Wb continxie our analysis of the important work in which HoUbBs 
incorporated all the elements of a great and general system of 
philosophy, " Leviathan," — of which we now supply an outline of 
Part in., '' Of a Christian Commonwealth," wiuch ia the subject 
of Chapters xzxiL — xUii. 

*< XXXII. Of (^ Prineipfes of 'Christian Politics. I hvve derfred'IAie 
Tights (^ aorereign power, and the duty of subjeets, hitherto from the prin- 
ciples of natoffe only, . . that is to iny, from the nature of men, known to ns 
by eiperienee, and from definitions of such words «b are essential to all po- 
waoBlressoning, unirersaHy agreed on. But in that I am next to l»ndle 
ihe nattireand tights of a C)hrirtian commonwealth, . . *tiie gromid of my dis- 
ooane must be not only the natural word of<€bd, but idK> 'the prophetical, 
llevertiholess, we-are not to renounce our senses and "experienee, nor tiiat 
which ' IB the undoubted word of God, our tiatmfal reason. They 'are the 
talents, . . . not to be folded up in- the mmkin'Of on implicit iSalth, bat 
employod inthe puitAnee of justice, peace, tmd trafi reBgion. Vor'tho^h 
there be many things * in- GM's ' word 'aboro ^rsason, . . yet there is no- 
tinng contrary to it. . . Sense, memmy) 'underi^ndiflgj 'reason, and 
oiUm are not In 'OUT' power to (^nge ; . . *and "therefore »ro 'not 
eSbetsyjf our will, 'bnt'omrwin'of^em. . . fCfaonghOod jUmighty^sali 
speak to a man bjr drenns, ▼i8ions,'voiee,'»Dd-hiBpbition % ifet !£le obligefe 
BO mm' to'beiiOi^He hiith done cso to hhni that pretenda it y who, ^smg^^ia 
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man, may err, avd which is more, may lie. • . The teaching of the reli- 
.gion which God hath, estahlished, and the showing of a present miracle, 
joined together, were tlie only marks whereby the Scripture would have a 
true prophet, that is to say, immediate reydation, to be acknowledged ; 
neither of them being simply sufficient to oblige any other man to regard 
what he saith. . . The Holy Scriptures, since the time of our Sayioor, 
supply the place, and sufficiently recompense the want, of all other pro- 
. pheoy ; and from which, by wise and learned interpretation and carafal 
ratiocination, all rules and precepts necessary to the knowledge of our duty 
both to Gt>d and man, without enthusiasm or supernatural inspiration, may 
easily be deduced." 

** XXXIII. discusses with fulness and acuteness the seyeral topics 
stated, " Of the number, antiquity, scope, authority, and interpreters of the 
. books of Holy Scripture. Seeing that sovereigns in their own dominions 
are the sole legislators, those books only are canonical, that is, law in eyery 
nation, which are established for such by the soyereign authority. I can 
acknowledge no other books of the Old Testament to be Holy Scripture but 
those which haye been commanded to be acknowledged for such by the 
authority of the Church of England. . . As for the Books of the New 
Testament, they are equally acknowledged for canon by all Christian 
churches, and by all sects of Christians, that admit any books at all for 
canonical. . . It is manifest enough that the whole Scripture of the Old 
Testament was set forth in the form we haye it, after the return of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon, and before the time of PtolomsBus Phila- 
delphus, that caused it to be translated into Greek by seventy men, which 
were sent him out of Judea for that purpose. . . The writers of the 
"Sew Testament lived all in less than an age after Christ's ascension, and had 
all of them seen our Saviour, or been His disciples, except St. Luke and St. 
Paul ; and consequently whatsoever was written by them is as ancient as 
the time of the apostles. . . I see not, therefore, any reason to doubt 
but that the Old and New Testament, as we have them now, are the true 
registers of those things which were done and said by the prophets and 
apostles. . . The Book of Genesis deriveth the genealogy of God's 
people from the creation of the world to the goiog into Egypt ; the other 
four books of Moses contain the election of God for their king, and the 
laws which He prescribed for their government ; the Books of Joshaa, 
.Judges, Buth, and Samuel, to the time of Saul, describe the acts of God's 
people till the time they cast off God's yoke, and called for a king, after the 
jnanner of their neighbour nations. The rest of the history of the Old 
Testament derives the succession of the line of David to the captivity, out 
of which line was to spring the restorer of the kingdom of God, even our 
blessed Saviour, God the Son, whose coming was foretold in the books of 
the prophets, after whom the evangelists write His life and actions, and His 
olaim to the kingdom, whilst He lived on earth ; and lastly, the acts and 
epistles of the apostles, declare the coming of God the Holy Ghosts and 
the authority He left with them and their successors for the direction of 
the Jews, and for the invitation of the Gentiles. . . • 

« XXXiy. Of the signification of Spirit, Angel, and Inspiration in the 
books of Holy Scripture. The word body, in the most general acceptation, 
Mgnifieth that which filletb, or occupieth some certain room, or imagined 
place I and dependeth not on the imagination, but is a real part of that we 
call tiie umvene. . • The proper aignifioation of spirit in common 
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speech, is either e enbtie, fluid, lad inTieible bo^, or e ehoet, or other idol 
or phfl^tasm of the imaginetion. . . The Spirit of God it taken in the 
Scnpture sometimes, first, for a wind or hreath ; . • second, for eztsft* 
ordiiiBzy gifts of the nnderstandine ; . . third, for extsaordinery allbo- 
tions; . . fourth, for the gift of prediction by dreams and Tisions ; . . 
fifth, for life ; . . sixth, for a subordination to aothority; . . serenthg 
for serial bodies, . . namely, a thin substance invisible^ but that hath the 
same dimensions that are in grosser bodies. By the name of angel is sig- 
nified generally a messenger $ and most often a messenger of Gh>d ;— any* 
thing that makes known His extraordinary presence. . . On the signifi* 
eation of the word spirit dependeth that of the word inspiration. . . 
That word, therefore, is used m the Scripture metaphorically onW. 

** XXXY. Of the signification in Scripture of Kingdom of God, of hofy, 
iftcred, and sacrament. I find the kingdom of Gm to signify, in most 
places of Scripture, a kingdom properly so named, constitute by the Totea 
of the people of Israel in a peculiar manner ; wherein they chose God for 
their kmg by eoTcnant made with him. . • Holy is a word which, in 
Ood's kingdom, answereth to that, which men in their kingdoms use to call 
pnbfic, or the king's. . . The word profane is usually t<aken in the 
Scripture for the same with common. . . That which is made holy by 
the dedication of men, and giren to God, so as to be used only in His pub- 
lic serrice, is called also sacred. . . A sacrament is a separation of some 
risible thing from common use, and a consecration of it to God's sereice, 
for a sign either of our admission into the kingdom of God, to be of the 
number of His peculiar people ; or for a commemoration of the same. . . 
There were do other saoniments in the Old Testament but circumcision and 

> 

the paesover ; nor are there any other in the New Testament but baptism 
snd the Lord's Supper. 

** XXXVJ. Of the word of God and of Prophets. The word of God, or 
(ff man, doth not signify a part of speech. . . but a perfect speech or 
discourse, whereby the speaker aiBrmeth, denieth, commandeth, promiseth, 
threateneth, wisheth, or interrogateth. . . The words spoken by God, 
and concerning God, both are called God's word in Scripture. . . First, 
The word of God as it is taken for that which He hath spoken, is under- 
stood sometimes properly, sometimes metaphorically. Properly, as the 
words He hath spoken to His prophets s metaphorically, for His wis- 
dom, power, and eternal decree. . . Second, For the effect of 
His word. . . Third, For the works of reason and equity. . . The 
name of prophet signifieth in Scripture sometimes prolocutor; that 
is, he that speaketh from Gtod to man, or from man to God; and 
sometimes predictor, or a fiireteller of things to come ; and sometimes 
one that speaketh incoherently, as men that are distracted. . . Yet is 
that the' most frequent, in which it is taken for him to whom Gtod speaketh 
immediately that which the prophet is to say firom Him to some other man, 
or to the people. ... To the extraordinary prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament, He spake by dreams or yisions. ... To prophets of per- 
petual calling, and supreme, God spake in the Old Testament from the 
merey seat, in a manner not expressed in the Scripture. ... To 
prophets of perpetual calling, but subordinate, God spake by the spirit. 
• • . . God sometimes also spake by lots. . • . Men had need to 
be Tery droumspect and wary in obeying the Toice of man, that pretending 
himself to be a prophet, requires us to ob^ Gk>d in that way, which he» i" 
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Mil hawi^' UMh tt^ to b« th^^wvy to iMppHMAA. Vor he' that pi«te#^ 
tw to«Bh iMti ^he^'way of iO> giett felicity, pretends twgotvm them ; thKt k 
itf'My, to Tttl»«iid reign ot«r tfaeai;'iibich is a thing timtall mennala' 
«tiiy'd fli iW 3f nd Utherelfill*e' worthy to' be s«ispmt6d of ambition andiifri 
posture t'«iid«>iiMi^[iHnitly'OUghtr'to he ^tarained' and- tried by eyerf m!tm^ 
bUftiM he yield thetH' obMlienoe. . . . ' Srery • nmii' is boand to ' muke OM 
^hisinatml Muon^to'apptyto tSl pfot>hecy those rules whfeh Qod hAh 
gH«ii«u9 l^'idfitoMti tho true from false. . . . When Christian mep, 
tako not their' Ohritititta >sd¥«MTgn for> Gkud's prophet, they mtot eithM 
t*)[r their otrn dreams for "H^dprophMy they 'meianto' bivgorertoedby^ftiid 
tho tremor &ftiieir own hearts for the Spirit of Obd; or they'mtiftt wlSbt 
themselTMto he kk) by somo strange prince or' by some of thoir feBoir- 
tfdftrtects tfaftt caft bewiteh Ihem by slander of the goremment into i^beUion, 
1fithOtt1> othMmimcle to oonftrm their 'ealling than sometimes an extraor* 
dfftaty vnooMB and impunity ; and by this means destroying all laws, both 
dtfineand human, reduce aU order, goi^mmetit, and' society, to the ibst 
dliaoi'Of'Violsncoand citil war. 

''**XXXyiI. Of 'Mirades and their use. By miracles are signified the 
Udmirable works of God: and therefore they are also eaUed wonders] 
*. showing and foresignifying that which the Almighty is about to bring to 
pass.' . . . There be but two things which make men wonder at any 
^flfeott the one is if it be strange . . .- the other is, if when it is produced 
wo cannot imagine it to have been done by natural means, but oply by 
Ifhe immediate hand of God. . . . The same thing may be a miracle to 
one, and i^ot to another. ... It belongcAh to the nature of a miracle, 
.(httt'it be wrought for the procuring of ofemt to God's messengers, minis- 
Mrs^ ax^d propMs, that tlrareby men may know they are odldd, seut, ttid 
employed by God, and thereby be the better inclined to obey them. . . . 
il^ miracle' is a work ofG^ (besides His operation by the wsy of nature, 
IR^dKifted in 'the creation), done, for the -making manifest to His elect tho 
Mission of an extrsordinaiy minister for their salration. . . . Ifen are 
apt iobe'dooeiired by false miracles, and therefore require oautions against 
imposture. 

"XXXVIII. Of'the Signification in Scripture of Eternal life, Hell, Sal- 
vation, the World to Come, and Redemption. The maintenance of civil 
soeietyi depending on justice,' and jnstioe on the- po#er of life and death, and 
«$ther less rowoiKls' and -punishments, residing in them that hare the sore* 
vsignty of theoommonwealth. . . . Theplacoof Adam's eternity, ifhe 
hki iK)t'siti»6d,-had been thd terrestrial paradise. ... Texts concern- 
ing the place oflvfe eternal for beiierers,* are quitted to ^ow that ^1 men 
%hAlI''b€f-mM^ to^'liYC on ettth,'and that it' does* not signify aaoension into 
heaven . Thcpfestje ttfter judgment of those who* were never in the kingdom 
^iGbdvx>r hiivJ!Rg been in "are east «ut, is usually called itt Seripture* by wtrtds 
•thtot lenity u3&dergr9i!Hid. . . . But for 'the place of the dnnnedilfler 
-the reiuneetion; itis n(ot<let»fmined, neither in the Old n<»'19ewTee^ 
Iwmeiit, by any note of situation, but obly by the- company, and called 
Trtrtarus,>The congregation' of grtmts, The lake of fire, ITtter darkaessi 
Gehenna and Tophet. . . .It Mlowdth methsnks,' very neoessarily, 
•ti«tt thftt^whioh»iAlt^us*said"OeM9eming hell fire 48 spoken' metsphonoally. 
. . . ^Bi^tan,'<iB7il, arenotpMpe^naanes, butr'app^Uatives, #hich set-not 
ibrth to tis any ittc^dutl'^frereon, «» proper nsesa^suse to do ; but only an 
^06, Or quaUty. ... By Sfttftn ia meant- any earthly enea^ of the 
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CbwpQh, . . . .vnd.the toroientfi of lieUd0B]gii'ni6Upboriioa]lj.a,j^vi0f 
tod disoonteat of mind^ from the sight of that eternal felicity in othtr* 
whioh they themaelvea, through their own incredulity wxd disobedient 
hare lost. . . • There is to be » aeeond death of every one that j^jaU.Im 
Cjondemned at the. daj »of judgment, after which he shall die Ao iQ9re» The 
JQya of life eternal are in Scripture comprehended. all .under, the name.,<>l 
BAlratioUy or being saved. To be saved from sin is to be tared ixQvx aUtht • 
eril.and calamities that sin hath brought upon u«. But ooncemii^g tiU 
geoeral salTation* because it must be in the kingdom of heaven theirs i§ 
gwst difficnltT conoerniqg the. place. I have not found. iuiy. te:(t that etm 
probably be.Gur»wn to, prove any ascension of the saints into heavei^ | ihitt 
18 to aaj» into any ocshtm ^mjayreum^ or other sethorial legion ; saving Uuit 
it is calbsd the kingdom of Heaven. . . . There are three worlds m^a* 
tionfld in Scifiptuie, the old world, the present world, and the world to 
come. ... Of the world to come St. Peter speaks (2 Pet. iii. X9)» 
'l^ererthelea^, wjb,. according to His promise, look for new heavens and a new 
ettth.* This is that world wherein Christ . . . shall reigfi, under, iSi« 
3Estber, everlastingly. Salvation of a sinner supposoth a. precedent 4pe* 
demption, for he that is once guilty of sin is obnoxious to the penalty qi 
the fame, and must pay, or some other for him, such raosonik as he that ja 
offended, and has him in his power, shall require* . . . £ui sins m^j 
be pardoned to the repentant either gratis^ or upon such penalty as God i$ 
pleased to accept. .... Our Saviour Christ,, therefore, to redeepc^ tt% 
did not, in that sense, satisfy for the sins of men, as that His death, of its 
own lirtue, could make it uigust in God to punish sinners with eterwkl 
death; but did make that sacrifice and oblation of himself, at His fitpt 
coming, which God was pleased to- require lor the salvation at His sec^^d 
co mmfeo f such as in the meantime should repent and believe in Him* 

**xxxTX- Ofthe signification in Scripture ofthe word Church. The word 
choroh (eeolesia) signifieth, in the books of Holy Scripture, divers things* 
Sometimes, though not often, it is taken for God's house. The Greek 
Fathero called it KuridkS^ the Lord's house, and thence in our language it 

came to be called kirk .or chuinh, Church, when not taken &r,a 

bouse, signifieth the same .that ecolena signifieth in the Grecian common* 
wealth, that is to eay, a congregation or an assembly. . . . It is tak^m 
also iometioies for the men that have a. right to be of the. congregation 
tboogh not actually assembWl, that is to say, for the whole multitude pf 
Quastian me^fhowiaff soever they be dispersed. . • . And in t)hi4,]a^t 
sease only it ia .that the Church can be taken for one peraoi^ ; that is ^ pay, 
%t it can be said ..to have power to wUl, to pronoui¥;e^.tocpmmkod,,to'be 
ob^ed, toiQake'lavis,ion to 4o any other, action whatsoev/eor. . . * • I 
define Church to be a eompany of men professing Christian religion,, united 
hi the pes80n.9f.oae 8avereign»at whose command theiy oinght to as»ep)jble, 
fi^. without whose authority rt hey ought not to assemble. And becaua^ 
in.aU^somDiQnwealthiS, that assembly wliich is without warrant from t£e 
civil .soveceign is.«unlawful ; that Church also which ia asseqibled in any 
CQmxQonsEeaith. that hath fovbidden them to assemble is an unlawful ag- 
Nmhly. .... T^^tporal and spirUwd government are but two wonji 
huongh^ into ihe world to make men see double, and mistake their la^vl 
■Qvawign." 

• In ^pter %J4. ,he speaks at length of the rights of the kingdom. of 
Qod, in Abraham, Moses, the high priests, and the Kings of Juiik I ^^^ 
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afteraUyreyiewinffthehistorjofthe Jews, concludes that <*: . . wht 
fbrth as oonoernetn the Old Testament, we ma j conclude that whosoerer 
had the soyereignty of the commonwealth amongst the Jews, the same had 
also the supivme authority in matter of Gt)d*s external worship. 

'* XLL Of the Office of our Blessed Sayiour. We find in Holy Scripture 
three parts of the office of the Messiah ; the first of a Bedeemer or Sariour ; 
the second of a pastor, counsellor, or teacher, that is, of a prophet sent from 
Qpd to conyert such as Gk>d hath elected to Salyation ; the tnird of a king, 
att eternal king. . . . And to these three parts are correspondent three 
times. For our redemption He wrought at His first coming, by the sacrifice 
wherein He ofibred up himself for our sins upon the cross ; our oonyennon 
He wrought partly then in Hu own person, and partly worketh now by His 
lOinisters, and will continue to work till His coming again. And aft^ His 
coming again, shsU begin that His glorious reign oyer His elect, which is to 
last eternally. 

'* XLII. Of Power EcclesiasticaL For the understanding of power eccle- 
siastical, what and in whom it is, we are to distinguish the time from the 
ascension of our Sayiour into two parts; one before the conyersion of 
kings, and men endued with soyereign ciyil power ; the other after their 
conyersidn. For it was long after the ascension before any king or ciril 
Boyereign embraced and publicly allowed the teaching of the Christian reli* 
gion. • . . Seeing then in eyery Christian commonwealth the civil sove- 
reign is the supreme pastor, to whose charge the whole -flock of his subjects 
is committed, and consequently that it is by his authority that all other 
pastors are made, and have power to teach, and perform all other pastoral 
offices ; it followeth also, that it is from the civil sovereign that all other 
pastors derive their right of teaching, preaching, and other functions per- 
taining to that office, and that they are but his ministers ; in the same manner 
as the magistrates of towns, judges in courts of justice, and commanders of 
armies, are all but ministers of him that is the magistrate of the whole com- 
monwealth, judge of all causes, and commander of the whole militia, which 
is always the civil sovereign ; and the reason hereof is not because they that 
teach, but because they that are to learn, are his subjects. . . . The pas- 
t4>ral authority of sovereigns only is jure divino ; that of other pastors is 
jitre eiffili. . . . The king, and eyery other sovereign, executeth his 
office of supreme pastor by immediate authority from GK>d, that is to say, in 
Qod's right, or jure divino, * Christian kings have power to execute all 
manner of pastoral functions. The civil sovereign, if a Christian, is head 
of the Church in his own dominions.*' Cardinal Bellarmine's book, De 
Summo Pontifice, is then considered with controversial acuteness, and 
much pertinence of remark, reffturding the work of this ' champion of the 
Papacy against all other Christum princes and states." 

" XLIII. Of what is necessary for a man's reception into the kingdom of 
heaven. All that is necessary to salyation is contained in two yirtues, 
faith in Christ and obedience to laws. . • . The obedience required at 
our hands by Gh>d, that accepteth in all our actions the will for the deed, 
is a serious endeavour to obey Him ; and is called also by all such names as 
signify that endeavour. ... I pretend not to advance any position of 
my own, but only to show what are the consequences that seem to me de- 
ducible from the principles of Christian politics (which are the Holy Scrip- 
tures) in confirmation of the power of civil sovereigns and the duty of 
their subjects." 
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S^othl (Btonsm^i. 



OUGHT THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN TO BE 

DISCONTINUED? 

▲FFIBMi.TITB JLBTICLB.^II. 

" Thb enfraDchisement of women " is one of the most pressing of 
human requirements. It is essential to the nrogress of society 
that the old nnjust forms of oppression to which women have been 
exposed should be abolished, removed, and quite obliterated from 
the catalogue of existing customs or possibly recurring modes of 
life. It is not good for aoy one — least of all for any class — ^to suffer 
injustice patiently, and let it continue to harden and petrify into 
an irresistible impediment to present improyement and future pro- 
press; nor is it good for any one, or any class, to perpetrate 
mjnstice until it gains such a mastery over life and habit that Uiings 
unjust seem to be desirable and just. The most reprehensible of 
injustices is that which the strong perpetrate on the weak, and the 
most villainous of all the advantages which can be taken are those 
which are taken over the unprotected lind the defenceless. In. 
equal fight, with equal might, there is courage, and out of it may 
spring glory ; but to arm the entire laws, customs, forms of life, 
and usages of society against woman, and then oppress her into 
weakness and subjection, is cowardly, mischievous, and unlike 
what ought to be manly, what is honest, what should be considered 
as fair-play and equity. 

A just equality must now be substituted f6r the government of 
the strongest. It has become almost a maxim of our times that 
the weak, just on account of their weakness, have a just demand 
on the care of the legislator. We have laws against cruelty to 
animals which are more stringent and more stringently enforced, 
than those against cruelty to woman. If, now, the burdens of sex 
be so heavy on women, it seems but fair that the burdens of society 
ought to be lighter : and that as man is in reality deeply interested 
in the proper state and status of woman, he should release her from 
subjection, and not over-dominate the sex already over-weighted. 
Justice, charity, good feeling, and religious sentiment, ought all to 
concur in the enfranchisement of women. 

Why should woman be regarded as among the waste products 
of nature, and be kept, even against her own will, as a non-pro- 
ducing consumer P Is it reasonable to retain her in involuntary 
pauperism — an unwilling burden on the wealth of the country, and 
an unwilling, workless creature in a world of work ? Why ^iild 
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%he be compelled to dependence, and have enforced apon her, as a 
condition of comfort, marriage relations P Why should her capa- 
cities for usefulness be confiscated and made non-availing — either 
in her own behalf or for behoof of others P Is it not monstroos 
that we should proscribe industry to one half of society, and pre- 
scribe it to the other ! What good right can society have to enforce 
upon women the tying up of their talent in a napkin and burying 
it In the earth ; why should it compel uselessnessand unprofitability 
on women, and give them only the choice of marriage or mischiefr 
On what ground of reason or religion can it be maintained that 
woman should lose all power over herself— in soul, body, or estate 
— because she is a woman P If reason can show a cause, or religion 
a cause, let them proclaim it ; but reason professes to be the safe- 
gttard of freedom, and religion proclaims liberty to the captive, 
pronounces for every one personal responsibility and dutifulness. 

Jeremy Bentham has said that " if a man, who calls for the rig^ht 
of sufiRhage to be given to any one human being, calls for its being 
refhsfed to any other human being, it lies upon him to givb a par- 
ticular reason for such refusal." This principle might be greatly 
extended ; it might fairly be said that if men claim independence 
for themselves, and revolt against subjection on the ground that 
they are human beings, it is incumbent on them to den^r that 
women are human beings, or to release them from subjection, — 
tinless there be good reason that, although human beings, they alone 
should be subject, and tyranny should be triumphant over them, 

T. M. F. takes, of course, the man's, not the manly, view of this 
question. He labours under the old fancy that ridicule is the test 
of truth. I think he will find that more truth than error has been 
laughed out of the world. "All that is sacred and precious in 
home and in marriage " are fine words ; but fine words butter no 
parsnips, and do not very materially advance the settlement of 
grave questions, which T. M. F. admits this is ; but he gives it the 
gravity of the jester. Women have no desire to upset the decision 
of nature. 2^t is fixed, and they must confess themselves to be 
women with women*s duties, but also, as they maintain, with 
women's rights. They believe that God did not perpetrate the 
injustice of giving them the burden of the world's renewal to bear, 
without providing an equivalent of happiness, and endowing them 
with rights equal to men's in their own sphere. They do not 
believe that **the female must be subject to the male." They 
believe that there is ample room for the full development and 
exercise of all humnn powers and abilities in the imiverse of God; 
and if they admit with the poet that, — 

^ Man's inhuinanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,*' — 

they believe that history will corroborate the assertion, and daily 
experience will ratify the accusation, that man's inhumanity to 
iromen has been far more productive of woe and sorrow. 
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liifl alliranr well for T. ^L F. ialtlkof (^'no^oalj ite pM^riito 
bnMLetntoeaaitj of ih0.ni]NQetiQo of womoa brtAg.the 4iot«te.«M 
behMtof DAtoro " (p. 29). &ttt ikU is bogging 4;lit'>wJhok qaoflion* 
The tffinaatioiif made by women it that aatiue is falsely aoeoaedHoC 
tiu8'<faToiuntiam» and Ib uniwfcly maligikedk They affirm tkat the 
MKea are equal in degree tnoagh. there- be differeiiee in. the acol< 
dento of their capacity. They eeaett that ia their ownssphorethey 
iM ea able and as wiuing to worki and «to< maintain thMuelves bfl 
tlMbreinkB:of their .work^ as nien are ; and they eepeoiaUysolgeel to 
MOrsoimonopoliaiag.all the remunemtiyeempioyments ae tostam 
thsduajority of wamen into aunrender> to< men and their poffpoeea^ 
They ayer that the selfishness of men, not " the imperatire neeessb 
ties> of natnre," ia the oanae of the subjeotion in. whifl^ they /are 

T. Mu ¥* attempte.ta be the Job's icomferter by assuring: women 
thtt t]Ny.faaye a«longer life in< their pwsent state of subJeotionr thaa 

a:weQld or^Qoid haye-nader the self-determined lim whioh>tba 
mchiaement of woman would put in her power; but this d^es 
BStiifoUQw. The loneer^life of .woman really depends on. has 
greater. temperanoe» medcm frem self^indnlgenoe, andgeneral 
esre^ than fsonk her iamnnit^r feem toil or care, trouble or labourt . 

BsBideeii event were- it troe it is icreleyaatg for. length is no test 
ermeasoae of worth, of <life* " Better half a year of B«UK>pe thanA 
oyle^of Oatlmy " says the Lanneatei and ithere can be no hesitation 
rm affirming: that the. aotiyity, energy, and iaAsrest of life ai% 
astual elementa in the estimata of its yalne. It is what sensaiionv 
thoaghlv.effioaey, result, and adyantage hayo been, taken or giy^ 
in ^imiange for life that marks it .and makes >it w<Hih. As. a cartels^ 
oae also«ol<yoaff own poets hathssid, " We liyean deeds# not yeafs^i 
ia thongihtai not breaths ; in faith,* and not in fignres^on a dial." 

So that we<eanaot accept the miserable ouiesoeiwse of do-nothingh 
ismasan;«^uiralent for thr satisfactory life of a truehuman bemgit 

The political economj^ of T. M; F\ is*^he will flatter himself hft 
Bsying " of oonrse " — qnite incomprehensible tome. I .understand 
tint work ia the exertion of .thought, labour, and perseyerance in< 
the effiictiag of some purpoie by which tha exchangeability of an* 
avtiole is ipromoted, and that price depends on the exohangeal^a 
^ae giyen to the article by the< thought* labour^ ingenuify» ancl 
flxertbna 4>f those who could alter, change, uid adapt conunoditieilft 
Now, if womaa«can do this, she.wtU eam.waf^, and shewillbe s^Ia» 
either, toi remain a wage«earnery.or eease to be so if^a.womaoi'ft 
Qsreer is ^opened ,up to her suiitably and nroridentially. 

It ou§^t no more to.be anecessity-oi a woman's li£».tolq<d(ton( 
lunisg&.aa an inyestment, or on wifehood aa a business, jbhan.Ati 
onffht.tobeitliat.of>aiaan« That should be aisncintaneouarnotfsai 
enfflVfMdundertakin^ofadulyconaideredresppasipility. IfmarriagA) 
^ not made a. woman's, chief if not > only means > of seamingioS^ 
brslihood*. there would be greater care in mavrisg9„aad,iBore'idov 
itsstieihavmongr and. peaeeu . there would be. lesa tfioher^.on ,th^ 
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one side, and less tymmy on the other. MBrri&f^e shoold be a con- 
traet of equality, not a mere matter of barter of independent being 
for mere temporal support. Were the subjection of woman to be 
discontinued, men would be more chary of breaches of morals and 
TOoprie^, women would be less liable to the sneers and jeers of 
T. M. F. ; for the former would know that he was risking the 
wreck of his good name, and the latter would be less tempted to 
look on husbands as yaluables to be angled for. Indeed, it seems 
to me that the purity of society depends on the enfranchisement of 
women ; and hence I look upon it as a universal question. In what 
way may the principles of justice be best promoted in the relations 
of man and woman in social life ? 

In a recent issue of the Atkefueum (July 9th), it is stated that 
" Lawyers admit that the marriaee laws of the United Eangdom 
are eminently unsatisfaotory, legislators deplore the defects of the 
System, the public wonders at the injustices, inconsistencies, and 
absurdities which are brought to light by suecessiye causes cSUbres" 
And it is as an exchange for the priyileges, as they are called, 
bestowed on woman by the law of marriage, that she is made sub- 
ject to man. To make this a fair transaction, not to speak of 
making it a manly one, there ought surely to be three things in- 
cluded in one provided by the law. (1) The law itself ought to be 
fair, and fairly carried out. The contract contained in the matter 
ought to be implemented by the contracting parties, and enforced 
unsparingly by the law, so that woman, by her subjection, may 
receive her equivalent. (2) If society enforces subjection on au 
women because of the laws of marriage, it oug^ht to make marriage 
possible to dl, or give compensation for the yielding of her rights 
to society, which has not, in the case of the unmarried, fulfilled the 
implications of the contract ; or (3) Legislation should recognise 
the equality and independence of all persons as persons, and then 
fix the contract of marriage so as to bring or take into subjeetion 
those who enter into that contract. 

Then what have the advocates of the subjection of women to say 
in defence of " the iniquitous provision of the law of England whicn 
denies to a married woman the right to keep her own earnings P " 
Of course it is one of the fictions — subterfuges rather — of that law 
that women do not work, and therefore have no earnings ; and it is 
another fiction of that law that the husband works, and that by his 
earnings his wife is supported. But it is well known that these 
things are fictions — that many husbands do not work, nay, that 
they sometimes actually compel their wives to doings at which 
humanity shudders to gain for them ease, indulgence, pocket-money, 
and sensual gratifications ; and that many wives do work, and by 
tiieir earnings frequently supply the wants of their family, until a 
spendthrift and unprincipled husband, enforcing the snbjectioii of 
woman, takes her earnings to spend on himself. And such doings 
as these are to be continued because, forsooth, it is advantageous 
to society that the subjection of woman should be continued! 
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Whj should theft by force from a womatt cease to be a erime 
because it is committed by the very person in all the world who 
has pledged himself to " lore her, comfort her, honour and keep 
her in sickness and in health "P Oh, is it not a mockery of justice 
and humanity to give a husband immunity who robs his wife of 
her earninga, and thus gire a licence to pillage? 

It cannot but be the right of every human being whom Qod hat 
made responsible to Himself, aa the Great Sovereign, to make the 
most of, and do to the best with, ^t nature within the measure of 
its capabilities, and considering the circamstances in which it is 
placed in so far as these circumstances are inevitable. 

It is a woman's right to be a woman, but that certainly does not 
im^ly that she should be denuded of her rights as a human creature, 
wlucn she essentially is, and only by an inseparable accident a 
woman. Has she not a right to a share of all human rights, aa 
well as a right to all the consideration arising from her accidental 
disparity P Why should she be condemned to impersonality and 
impecunioaity because she is a woman P Has she not her nature to 
develop, her ability to i>ut to usiiry, her own way to make towards 
vhatsoever of perfectibility lies in her ; and has she not a right to 
protection against the false and forced dependence, to which, by 
man*made law, she is subdued P On what principle can it be that 
men claim the inheritance of the whole earth as theirs by entails 
and Sidic laws, keep the entire means of gaining a livelihood as a 
fund* divisible among themselves, to which one half of the human 
race — and that one not less needful of food, raiment, and home — 
shall haye no access or claim except as paupers, that is, dependents -— 
for those who perforce must accept of the benevolence or others, in 
whatever capacity it may be received, are in reality nothing else 
than paupers — or pets, both terms and things equally hateful to a 
free mind and an independent nature. 

And is not every thing done by man against woman in the most 
tyrannous manner P A mother is not allowed the guardianship of 
her own child — unless it is inconvenient for the father to support 
it, and then it is. thrown as a burden upjon her; or unless it will 
gratify his evil nature to force her to maintain it, and then he will 
pay, if compelled by law, the smallest amount of money on which 
the life of the child can be supported for its keep — the mother 
heing compelled to act as nurse and guardian without fee or reward. 
A wife is not mistress either of her own person, property, or prospects 
—unless the law has been previously invoked to tie up the hands of 
her husband. Her daily life must be bounded and regulated by 
his desires, her nature must be narrowed down to his, her prospects 
must have no prevision : for all that she may hope, wish, or 
desire, may be perilled by her husband's cruelty, desertion, crimi- 
nality, folly, thoughtlessness — of all the consequences of which 
she must have her full share, and bear it without grumble or 
oomplamt. Adbiikb. 
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mCG^TIYE ABTICLB.— ir. 

Iir all stftget of ctvilizatioa there hag been a control exerinaed ib v 
men' over women which is tyrannous, niig'iiBt,. and QnecnptiiraL 
Yet there is a subjection of women whieh is ■ariptumk/ natoral) 
aad reaionable. The afflrmative article by L. A. J. ia headed d)7 
an eztraot from J. 8. Mill, in which that writer* asserta -tksfc the 
le^aLranbordination of one sex to the other ia wrong in: itself/ and 
imUi it ought to be replaced bj a principle of perfect equality ad* 
mitting no jiower or priyilege on one side nor disabilit3r on the 
other; If this extract be cconpaved with the seriptores which we 
shall preseiiily adduce, it will be seen at a glance that the teachings 
of J. o« Mill and those of the Bible on the subjection of womea are 
perfvotlj^ opposite to each other. By all, therefore, who. admit <that 
the Scriptures are a rule of faith and practice, the dictnm:of JJS. 
Mill must be acknowledged to be hetexod<H[. 

Wet are ecmally desirous with L. A. J. that in thejM^lemiusationcf 
matrimony tnere should be no requirement from: the -wonouaof^a 
promise to serre or obey. Also we«hould be glad to see all sodneov 
more hcarily punished for the crime of seduction-. Moreoveri we 
ahouldttiot object to see the personal properly of a wife plaoed'at 
httr own disposal, and made to be not usable byrthe husMuuidrrsH 
apective of her wishes. We should also fully approve of a law 
which should make the hasband liable to diyoree on the proof o£ 
aduhery, in a single ease, on his part. Yet, after allowing idl thisy 
we maintain that the subjection of women ought not to 1^ dkcon* 
tinned. 

Annppeal tothe Bible on the question now being debated isjdlliiat 
is really re^isite to determine whether the affirmatiTO or negaitive 
thereof be the truth ; and its teachings on. the subject areaodefin 
nite and explioit that their purport and tendencsy can hardly ^ be 
disputed, xo'them we shall first appeal. 

When the penalty of disobedience was pronounced upon Eye she 
wastoidby her Maker that her husband should rule oyer her '-(Gen. 
iii. 16). We hero see that the subjection of woman is a darrinetapt^ 
pointment, as may be further seen from 1 Cor. ii. 3, 8, 9. '* The> 
head of the woman is the man," is the express declaration of Scrip* 
ture. The man was first formed, then the woman was made^^v^M' 
him, and;/&r him» and not the man for the woman, to be sabsernent 
to her, for she was not in being when he was created. Howtfar- 
these teachings of Scripture accord with the doctrines adyaBoedi7> 
J. S. Mill, that the subordination of one sex to the other'is iwveag* 
in itself, and that it ouj^t to bepriyilege on one side nor^disabilityi 
equality admitting no power or replaced by a principle of peilMt' 
on the other, we fihall leav^e with -the readers of Uie Brithh ihwti^^ 
vtrncUUt to determine fbr themselves^ In Ephes. y. 82; 28, 2A|. 
1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, 13; Titus ii. 5; and 1 Pet. iii. 1, we havedivee^ 
tions and precepts giyen to Christian women, in which obedience to 
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t&eir liOBbfttids is ' enjoined upon them. These scriptttres, iherefdm, 
jet further establish our argament. 

The subjection of women for which wecontendis'miiMrcil as well 
as scriptural. We have the highest authority for assertuig 'tiiat 
woman is the weaker vessel, and therefore needing protection* fbom 
men ; which protection, on the part of man, does of itself neoessi^ 
tatea measore of subjection on the part of woman, and, indeed, is 
in itdelf a species of' subjection. And, doubtless, married womeB 
win stin claim to be provided for by their husbands. And is not 
this Hiieir position one of dependence or subjection P Let a man 
lire continually under the protection of, and on the provision- made 
by, some other man, and see whether or not his position be one of 
subjection. If women protected and provided for men would they 
adxnlt that men ought to have an equality in all respeetswith tHem«- 
selves? We trow not. As to women voting for public offibers^ or 
bbing elected to fill public offices, such as those' of ^ardians of the 
poor, town councillors, &c., we maintain that'it bteing the place "of 
women to manage the family and superintend the affiiirs of the 
household, their time, strength, and talents mtiy^ find ample scope 
in attention to their own proper duties, for which thev are much 
better capacitated than men. ' This will also apply to the question 
of filling with women many other occupations which have been 
usually attended to by men. Cases are now common in which 
eren married women are employed in factories, in which cases 
ihe family and home are neglected, and a complete upsetting of 
the comfortd and happiness of home takes place, many 'men being 
driven into evil by the lack of a comfortable home. In many in^ 
stances no real gain accrues from the wages earned by the women; 
those wages being quite or more than counterbalancea by the wiiste 
effected by small children in the absence of the woman from her 
home. In all grades there are married females who have no quali* 
ffications for the position of a housewife. This is a wdi-known fact. 
What is greatly needed at the present time is a training of young 
females in the performance or superintendence of various domestic 
offices, that they may be /qualified to become housekeepers, whereas 
the opening of so many situations to women tempts both those who 
BhouM teach and those who need to be taught to neglect the duties 
of their own proper sphere and to enter one that should be occupied 
by men. Besides, a line must doubtless be drawn somewhere. If 
women are to be electors, guardians of the poor, and town coun- 
sellors, are they also to be members of either or both Houses of 
Parliament ? And if not, then inequality and subjection are at 
once introduced as the lot of women, as must necessarHy be' the 
case if women be excluded from any office or position* whatever on 
account of sex. 

The raising of women to a perfect equality with men is totally im- 
practicable. Take any instance of a married couple. Differences 
of opinion, of taste, and of wishes will be sure to exist. The hus- 
band caimot convince his wife — the wife cannot convince her hus- 
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band. It is the desire of the wife that the children should be vao- 
cinated, it is the wish of the hnaband that they should not. The 
wife wishes to remoye to a home that is more congenial to'her taste 
than the one she now occapies, the husband wishes to remain where 
be is. The wife desires her husband to make his will in one mode, 
the husband wishes to make it in another. In such circumstances 
as these, which are of frequent .occurrence, and in which it is im- 
possible for both parties to attain their desire, which is to submit 
to the wishes of tne other P If the husband to the wife, then there 
is not equality of the wife wiUi the husband, but the wife's supre- 
macy. If the wife submit to the husband, then there is the sub- 
jection of the wife. And if it be admitted that in such cases it is 
just and reasonable for women to submit to their husbands, to what 
pur{K>se is it to argue that the subjection of women should be dis- 
continued P 

To take another view of the perfect equality of women with men. 
Will those who contend for this maintain that the husband should 
not be responsible for the support of his wife, his children, and his 
household P Are they willing that this responsibility should be 
shifted from the husband to the wife P Or do they desire that the 
x:esponsibility should be shared by the husband and wife equally ? 
If so, would not grest inconvenience be caused to creditors by not 
holding one of the parties alone liable P If the husband be applied 
to for payment of a debt, and his responsibility be shared by the 
wife, he may direct application to be made to her. When appli- 
cation is made to her, she may refer the creditor back to her hus- 
band, and thus he may be tossed about between the parties, and be 
unable to obtain his just demand from either. The evils attending 
such a divided responsibility are self-evident. On the other hand, 
as long as the husband is solely liable, the perfect equality of 
women with men is an impossibility, and whatever alterations may 
be made in tbe law of responsibility for debt, will, we believe, be 
found to remain perfectly impracticable. Again, it will be found to 
be quite impossible, in various occupations, for women to fully com- 
pete with men, a multitude of occupations being totally unfit for 
women, and they being liable to vsrious incidents to which men are 
not subject. Every society must be in a state of disorder without 
a head, whether it be a nation, a church, or a family. There cannot 
be perfect equality without disorder, and if the man be not the head 
pf tne woman to govern, neither is he the head to provide and pro- 
tect. If his headship be abolished in the first respect, it is at the 
same time abolished m the others also. 

We believe, therefore, that the subjection of women neither ought 
to be, nor can be, by any means whatever, discontinued. S. o. 
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IS THB GOSPEL ADAPTED TO MODEBJST LIFE? 

AFFIBUATIYl JLBTICLE. — ^11. 

Thb question here propounded for debate reads like an admis- 
sion that the gospel ^as adapted to the times in which it was first 
^yen. But is it adapted to modem times P It is true that par- 
ticnlar features distinguish modem from either medisBval or ancient 
life. Bat are the special characteristics of modern life snch as 
cause the gospel to be less or not at all adapted thereto P With the 
▼iew of answerinf^ this question, let us briefly notice some of the 
more promiuent features of modem life. 

We nineteenth century personsges are living in a state of high 
dvilization. We have amongst us the life of larse towns and great 
dties, with their special sorrows, temptations, and crimes. Ours is 
a highly commercial age. In most trades a great number of indi* 
nduals are engaged, all of them earnestly striving for a livelihood. 
Hence there arises a very close competition in business, this sharp 
competition leading to a disregard in a very great degree of the 
interests of others, and presentmg temptations to the adulterating 
of goods, as well as to the practice of short weight and deficient 
measure. Modern life is also characterized by the extreme wealth 
of some and the extreme poverty of others, by the possession of 
large landed estates by a section of the community, while numbers 
have not even the tenancy of an inch of ground. We also have 
free trade with extensive and rapid national and international inter- 
communication, and by these various qualities of modern life the 
relations of society are much more complicated than in the olden 
time. Now what is there in modem life to cause the gospel to be 
not adapted to it P 

We aifPer from our coadjutor A. A. respecting his assumption 
that by the word gospel in this debate the Scriptures are meant. 
Our opponent, F. F. A., is on this point more accurate than A. A. 
All Scripture is not gospel. The Decalogue, or law of the ten 
commanaments, is a part of Scripture, yet it contains not a particle 
of gospel, and a great part of Scripture is history. Definitely, the 
gospel is that part of the word of Grod which reveals salvation by 
Jesus Christ, and contains various invitations, encouragements^ 
and promises for those who believe on Kim, while it also luldresses 
to the same persons a variety of precepts or commandments. 
From the fact that many of those who attend the preaching of the 
gospel disregard its commands, F. F. A. draws the conclusion th*- 
the gospel is not adapted to modem life. But the practice by m^ 
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who profess the gospel of adulterating goods, and of giving short 
weight and measure, the custom of women aiming at supremacy, or 
of husbands not loving their wives, or the practice of any other 
thing that is contrary to gospel precept, is no proof that the gospel 
is not adapted to modem life. On the contrary, the existence of 
these practices shows that the gospel is exactly adapted to modem 
life, as A counteractive of customs that .are vicious,.and that it is the 
very gospel whitsh is now needed. !Fhis position we shall attempt 
to prove. The gospel beu^g a. divine revelation, and its divine 
author not intending to reveal any other — the canon of Scripture 
bemg closed^t'is JMCMf<zr»^ adapted itoo/^^imM^ and tiiareKvato 
modem, times. The amlhor df the , gospel h«»;noti.aGtadtwijyi eooh 
want of wisdom as to;giv& a revelation for all tiote that isiiuot 
adapted to • some psrticuar period. This fact isf auffioiont io pMrfe 
the AdaptAldon of the gospel to modem lifi», and we might cdose our 
avgoment here without fear of eonfutation. 

jBut w# shall eome a little more to particulars. It appears to'vr 
that, so far is the gospel from not being adapted to modem life, that 
it beaars an especial fitness thereto. Its doctrines are .speoiallv 
adapted to modern times. Besides those features' of modem* li&> 
which we have already noted, we may observe thme : — an ua- 
grou;nded conceit of man's capacities, a i)ride of reason, a belief in 
the capability of men to understand spiritual things without the 
special teachmg of God, a pouring of ridicule on the belief in the 
reality and neceasiiry of any divine revelation to be now made from 
God to men, as well as on the belief in the necessity of a super- 
natural religion, together with a setting of the discoveries of science 
above the teachings of Scripture, and where these clash with each 
Other, a determination to muce Scripture bend to science. 

Now to these characteristics of modem life the gospel isipeeu- 
Harly adapted, for it presents to them a decided opposition, teach* 
ing^us in a, very unequavocal manner the profound darkness of men 
by nature, and their complete incapacitr to know God and spiritual 
tnings without the teachmg of the Holy Spirit, and not only thus 
implying the absolute necessity of that, teaching, but declaring in 
express words the indispensableness thereof to maJre men wisajunto 
salvation. There being, then, in the gospel -nothing to foster, but 
much to eounteraot that pride aod conceit which are so specially 
ri^e and rampant at the present tim^, it is; eitiinently adapted- tto 
tius time. 

Not merely the dootzines of the gospel, but its precepts ako»i are 
exactly suited to modom life. Let us examine a few of d;hese pre- 
cepts. In Matt. vii. 12-we find inculcated upon Christiana the 
praetiee towweds oj&era of all tliioga which they would 4ihat .others 
should praotise towards them. And is not this gospel, precept 
adapted tormod^m life P If men were ruled by it,' would they not 
abBtatnjfrom the praclioe of enriching ithemselTes by any dishonest 
means P Wflahuig tiuemeebRes not to be in any way d^finaded, 
would 4heyt not ahatsuiL from, defrauding othfissB P If everi .then 
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WMPO' «• period to which this |>recept is adapted, it 'Sorely is so io 
tiiis oozeaing age, in whieh euch gigantic frauds have been perpe- 
trated, and pei^trated too by men moving in the most apparently 
respectable positions. Is not this precept peculiarly aaapted to 
this age of great appearances, in which a gilded exterior is main- 
tained by thousands at the expense of others, and when good faith 
and common honeet^ are eyidently such scarce commodities P 
Again, to put the mildleat interpretation possible on Matt. tL 10, it 
not this (portion oftbe gospel a gentle hint aj^inst that rehement 
tiiBst fcriiohea whaoh is such a oharaoteriBtio feature of modem 
Itfe-^'eo m«olr80'tfaat with- some the body, with others the mind, 
sad with' otiiera both, are starred for thesake of amaaaing material 
veakhP ' Xsinot John xiii. 14- a suitable, and at this time a needful, 
iajaaetum to Christians to practise towards each other acta of con- 
descension- and kindness? And — not to parttoulariae furlher*>^ara 
notthe commands of the gospel eojoining self-denial, therecompena*. 
ing of evil with good, the practice of mercy, aa also the avoioance 
of display and of seeking fame in almsdeecM, commands adapted to 
modem life P And if we view the epistles as a continuation of 
the gospel-^whvBh they certainly are-Hire not the precepte and 
exhortations with whion they abound strictly adapted to modem 
HfeP Do not the epistles enjoin sincerity, liberality, honestt, tem- 
pwance, chastity, and every good thing P Do they not enjoin on 
wivss obedience to their husbands, and on husbands kindness to' 
their wives P Do they not urge children to honour their parents, 
and parenta to aeek the welfare of their children P Do they not pre- 
scribe to servanta obedience to their masters, and to maatera nir- 
ness-and jvatice of dealing with their servants P And are not such 
injunctioBa adapted to all times P And if so, they are adapted to 
modem life. And do not the epistles reprove and.denounce deceit, 
hypeoria^f', drunkenneas, fornication, adultery, extortion, malice, 
sna aU vileneas P And is modern life so free from these iniquitiMa 
that those who are now living have no need to be reminded of Iheir 
eril natore, or to be admoniahed against them P The very mainte- 
nance of ike principle that the gospel is not adapted to modem life 
oecaaioiifl a auapioion that it ia an indisposition to conform to ao 
•tringent a codeaa the gospel which is the cause of such an opinion 
being entertasned. That tne goapel is not in conformity with the 
tMte of the majority of living persons, or that the praoticea of many 
who profeaa it do not correapond with its precepts, is no evidence 
tint it>ia not adapted to modem life. A sick man may>be etrenu* 
OQsly opposed to the use of a dietary prescribed by a altilfnl physi- 
cian, yet that to which he is so opposed may be just that which ia 
moat suited to his case. Crimes of all- kinds abound. The gospel 
deaeaaees thran. Which is more adapted to modem life : a gosp^ 
that tolerates idieating, lying, stealing, murder, Midimoleaaneas, w 
a 0Mpel ^lat rebukes those crimes P 

Inaeed, as- the goapel deaounces all vices and inculcates- all 
virtues, it cannot be otnerwise than adapted both to theae and to aU 
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times ; and to say that the gospel is not adapted to modem life is a 
libel on Him from whom it emanated, and to lead ns to whom it was 
given. S. S. 



VBOATITX AETICUB.-*!!. 

Iv onght to be recollected that the gospel has had more or leas to 
do with the educating of man since the world began ; it should be 
remembered particnlarlj that Christianity has, in one form or 
anoUier, been an established fact for more than a thousand years ; 
and that it has had, in many countries, everythins; its own way for 
the greater part of that time. No competitor has oeen permitted to 
xjise up against it, and even different opinions cbneeming it were for 
a long time abhorrent to most minds. This lengthened period of 
power has given fall opportunity of testing the efficacy of the 
gospel as an agent in reforming mankind, and we fear that those 
who speak truth must make the humiliating confession tliat it has 
not had a success at all commensurate with the just expectations of 
men. 

How little of gospel life is infused into the masses of France, 
Prussia, Spain, Austria, England or America! In philosophy* 
politics, commerce, literature, legislation, how small an amount of 
Christianity has been effectivelv exerted ! Do not the churches 
mourn and communities complain about the defectii^e state of 
Christian feeling in their members? It is a very ptoper thing, 
therefore, to inquire whether the gospel is adapted to the life of 
modern times or not. In looking at the question we have been 
compelled to form the opinion that the reply should be in; the nega* 
tive; and we proceed, without further preface, to present some 
reasons for our opinion. 

. This is a;n age of reasoning, while the gospel demands faith. 
The reader will please observe that I have not said *' an age of 
i^ason," but of reasoning. I do not look upon the age as ev^ 
reasonable ; but it is critical, inquiring, controversial, and hesi* 
tating. Strauss and the Tubingen school ; Benan and the French 
lUuminati ; and the Unitarian theologians, may be mentioned as 
proofs that criticism is more active than faith. Faith is the highest 
virtue of the Chfistiui life. On faith, in fact, the being or not being 
a Christian depends. Criticism and Christianity are thus anta- 
gonists. We hear everywhere fr6m our pulpits and in the religious 
press that criticism is waging a destructive warfare against the true 
faith. Science denies the moral government of God, the possibility 
of .miracles, the accuracy of the accounts the gospel gives of 
creation ; and expresses an unequivocal denial of tne likelihood of 
many of the inciaents in the lives of the prophets and the history of 
the chosen people. Positivism wages war with the gospel on the 
ground that it is superstitious to believe in its records, and that it 
is.uninteUectual to submit one's mind to the dominion of opinions 
such kl it requires men to stibmit to. 
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This is an age of extreme ciyilization — of civilization, too, quite 
opposed to the principles of the gospel. Our laws are alien to the 
spirit of the gospel in many points, especially in tlieir favour for 
the rich rather than the poor ; for the poor, being the weaker, are 
those who need the help of the strong hand of the law. There is a 
harsh, unforgiving, revengeful, ana unfeeling spirit in our lav 
towards the poor. The rich man can have almost any crime he 
may commit commuted into a money fine; imprisonment— some- 
times most unscrupulously inflicted — is the only tender mercy for 
the poor. Charity has by the law been chilled down to h poor's- 
rate, and our political economy opposes charity as inexpedient, 
while it coldly affirms the wrongfulness of obeying *' nature's great 
law " of love, and life, and loving life by the icy Malthusianism of 
its doctrines. The selfishness of the age in maintaining the rich in 
their sumptuousness and the poor in their poverty ; in preaching 
and enforcing Malthusianism to such an extent as to bring almost 
all men into one of the categories of those whom Heaven has 
declared, in the gospel, shall not inherit eternal life, most palpably 
pronounces against the adaptation of the gospel to the age. Had 
the gospel penetrated into the spirit of the age, the sects would not 
have quarrelled for half a century over the education of the people 
— they would have gone and done it ; having agitated against sins of 
sex, they would have been reduced to a minimum ; neither would 
we have been discussing now the questions concerning land tenure, 
emigration, church establishments, compulsory education, and war, 
which have been keeping society in a ferment. In fact, the age is 
departing more and more from the spirit of the gospel, and is 
riveting upon men a new law of commandments, whicb is super- 
seding the gospel in anything but an advantageous way. I do not 
choose to do more than allude to the absolutely ungodly legislation 
of several Contagious Diseases Acts ; and to Acts that are as hostile 
to godliness in regard to marriage, seduction, adulteration of goods, 
honesty of measures and weights, licensing laws in connection with 
drinks, dramatic performances, games, gaming, &c. This exhibits 
no symptoms of applying the gospel to the times. The law itself, 
with all its trickeries and intricacies, its enforceability on the poor 
and its permissibility to the rich, is an evidence against the adapta- 
tion of the gospel to the age ; for (1) were the gospel adapted to 
the age, law would be unnecessary, or (2) if necessary, would be 
in conformity with the gospel in its aims and in its forms. Law is 
the essence of civilization, but our civilization is not a civilization 
of love, such as the gospel, advocates and enforces ; it is a civiliza- 
tion of selfishness $ of antagonistic interests adroitly balanced so as 
to give the rich, the powerful, the possessory classes the firmest 
hold on the goods of society and the pleasures of life. But the 
gospel ciyilization is that of self-sacrifice, and its principle is — 
"Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto you." 

This is an age of excessive competition — competition of sects, 
nations, trades^ grades, individuals, and even sexes. Every effort 
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18 made to acquire and keep something for ourselves of "vrHch 
another cannot get the benefit. Sects fight for privileges and 
powers ; nations contend for pre-eniinence and glory ; trades have 
constant warfare of masters against men, and men against masters, 
and their unions are not comtb unions, but associations for mutual 
defiance and defence ; class clamours against class, and arms and 
agitates for the protection of the rights of the one and the destruc- 
tion of the privileges of another ; persons compete one with another 
with pertinacity sharpened by the knowledge that only so can life 
be maintained, however little it may be enjoyed ; and, as we have 
said, even the sexes now enter into competition, and are engaged 
in a warfare indicated in the discussion taking place elsewhere in 
these pages on the topic, " Ought the subjection of women to be 
continued? " That such a subject should be discussed is, perhaps, 
as clear a proof as any that the gospel is not adapted for the age ; 
for it is an express declaration of the Scriptures that " the woman 
was made for the man, and not the man for th0 woman." The 
above paragraph contains sorely grievous proof that the gospel is 
not adapted to the age; for the gospel advocates community of 
feeling, endeavour, li&, worship, and intercourse, and commands 
men to dwell together in love. 

That the gospel is not adapted to tiaodern life is made most evi- 
dent by the churches themselves. They do not accept the gospel 
as their standard, but proceed to adapt it hy creeds, confessiong, 
articles, expositions, catechisms, &c., to the age and circumstances. 
If the gospel, pure and simple, was adapted to this age or any age, 
it would not require the manipulation it has gbt from the various 
sects to shape it into congruency with the modes of thinking prfe- 
valent among men in dinerent ages. Moreover, the constant ser- 
monizings, disquisitions, expositions, apologies, Ac, Which are 
brought before the public show that there is a want of adaptation 
in the gospel to the necessities of the case. What do our Bampton 
Lectures, Boyle Lectures, Hulsean Essays, Congregational Lec- 
tures, Burnet Prizes, Bridgewater Treatises pVove r what do all the 
endeavours at persuasion and conviction made by *^® writers on 
« The Evidences of Christianity," from William Paley to Thomas 
Bagg mean, but that the gospel requires td be brought into har^i 
mony with the mind of the ageP The gospd is So Overlaid with 
comment and remark, enforcement and argument, that it seems' as 
if those who were most officially entrusted with the ministration of 
its comforts were those who most doubted its eMcacy in itself, ttti- 
less it had first been moulded into some adaptation or other to the 
persons addressed and the opinions expressed. This shoWB thkt 
they do not think it adapted to the age, or Why do they aofe tt 
they doP 

Another great proof of the want of adaptation to the ageriiiilte 
gospel is the prevalence of sectarianism, ^he g<^s¥>^l haiinot^kn- 
pressed the age with a divine unity of Chiristian faitn,' far lesS'^ith 
a divine unity of Christian practice ; though it hte brought abdtrt^^ 
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frieTOxiB multiplication of Cliristian profession. If powerlessness 
la any eyidence of want of adaptation, then that evidence is plenti- 
ftll^'tortlicxmiing to coArmte amy one thtit the j^ospel is not adapts 
to ttMevn Ws, In regard to betievers all being one, as Ckfist and 
God are one, we see nothing of it. We find, on the ooiitraryi that 
wars and fightings exist among the body of professing Christians 
on matters of faith and practicev aild tlTst' fi^uently greater stress 
is laid on shibboletbs of sects than sabbatic sanctity of soul. If 
the gospel were adapted to the age, these divisions would cease, and 
Christian profesuon would imply Christian practii;e. The effects of 
tiie gospel would be kli and shovrn and known in change of life, purity 
of social intercourse, honesty of relations, commercial and otherwise. 
Bat to afibnn that the gospel of the Prmce of Peace, of the all* 
powerful heavenly Father, and of the all-prevailing Spii^ife of 
coiafort is adapted and efibctive in this age of sectarian eonteirtion, 
eant, hypocrisy, and discord, is to fiy in the face of facts, and is quite 
sufficient to show that the spirit of truth is not in him who utt^s 
it. The gospel, therefore, we assert, has signally failed in adapta- 
tion to modem life. 

Those who have followed us thus far in our remarlts will see that 
we do not admit what A. A. affirms, that the gospel is adapted to 
modem life poliiically (p. 36) ; for we affirm that latf is as opposed 
to the gospel now as it was in the days of the Saviour j and we con- 
tend that politics are little more than a competition of classes, inte- 
rests, and sects. "We equally earnestly deny the social adaptation 
of the gospel which he asserts (p. 36). Sociality is loving alliance, 
but competition is the very opposite, and competition is the custom 
and form of modern life. A. A. also, at p. 37, says that " the gospel 
is adapted to modern life individually ; * but surely every one can 
see that individuality can scarcely be said to exist in such a state of 
competitive exoitement and suomission to law as modern life 
demands. 'Compet])ti6n and legislation are enslavers, and do not at 
all tend to freedom. A. A.'s assertion about the moral adaptation of 
the gospel to the present age is equally erroneous. We see that 
the habits, manners, customs, requirements, and tendencies of 
modem life are opposed to those of the gospel; thdt men are drift- 
ing away more and more from the morality of the gospel. Were 
the gospel adapted to the age, it would restrain these tendencies, 
and quicken men to the new life which they require to live ; but we 
know that, even among professing Christians, there is little of the 
pure morality of the gospel, and much conformity to the world. 
The gospel has lost its hold on the age, and this proves that it is ndt 
adapted to modern life. A. F. F. 
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OUGHT THE AUTHOEIZED VEESIOJST OF THE HOLY 
SCEIPTUEES TO BE EEVISED BY A ROYAL COM- 
MISSION? 

AFFIBHATIVX ABTICUB.— I. 

*^ An erroneous rendering of a Scripture phrase may have been so well 
put into words, may carry a sound so terse and epigrammatic, as to have 
sunk deep into the mind of a nation, and to haye become one of its house- 
hold sayings. But who would accept the excuse of beauty or aptness in 
ike case of anything else wrongly come by P It is strange that in this oase 
only has any such argument been used and allowed."— D^an Alford on 
•* Revision** 

** And here let it nev^er be forgotten, that though we believe Scripture to 
be a thing divine, a version, every ve!rsion of S(»iptui«, must of necessity be 
a thing human ; must be liable to imperfection and error, 'and capable of 
correction and improvement." — Ibid. 

The question as above stated involves the consideration of two 
separate inqniries : first, Ought the Authorized Version to be re- 
vised P and second, Should the revision be conducted under the 
auspices of a Boyal Commission ? a^d it will therefore be as well 
to look at the subject in that order. 

The reasons that there should now be a revision are numerous, 
and appear to be unanswerable. 

I start with a proposition which has been very well put by a 
writer on this subject thus :— " Biblical criticism in general is as 
far in advance of what it was when that (the Authorized) version 
was made, as our modes of travelling at the present day are supe- 
rior to those of the seventeenth century.** 

Not only has Biblical criticism thus advanced, but the bases 
upon which all Biblical criticism must proceed have also advanced 
to a similar extent. In the first place, all language is a science, and 
the original languages of the Bible individuany are as much better 
known now than they were at the time the Authorized Version was 
made, as are the various natural sciences ; and as a correct version 
must depend upon the knowledge of the translators in this respect, 
this fact, which mu^t be, and indeed is, admitted on all hands, is of 
itself highly important. 

But as the knowledge necessary for a translation of the Scrip- 
tures must be derived,, in a great degree, from ancient manuscripts, 
it is evident that it is in the highest degree necessary that the ver- 
sion of the Scriptures should be derived from the most ancient and 
most valuable and reliable manuscripts. And if this proposition be 
a sound one, what answer ean be made to the fact that the most 
valuable manuscripts of the Kew Testament have been discovered 
9ince the present Authorized Version was made P 

The present version was founded upon what is known aa the 
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Tgxi US JRecepius,compiled by ErasmuB and hisToUowers, who had but 
a Tery few maniucripts to work upon. No doubt they did the best 
they could with the materials within their reach, but the result of 
their labours — ^this Textus Betiepius, which was the basis of the 
present version — is now, from the much superior materials within 
reach of the Biblical scholars of the present day, altogether rejected 
by them. Let us contrast for a moment the materials upon which 
Erasmus had to work, with those upon which a revision could now 
be much more safely founded. Erasmus had only one manuscript 
of the Book of the Kevelation, and that an incomplete one, so that 
to make his text complete he was driven to translate what is known 
as the Latin Yulcate into the Greek, and the consequence was that 
portions of that Dook were inserted admittedly upon conjecture 
only. 

At the present time there are five manuscripts, of the existence 
of which the translators of the Authorized version were entirely 
ignorant. These five manuscripts are — (1) The Alexandrian manu- 
script (now in the British Museum), presented to Charles I. in the 
year 1628, by Cyril, of Constantinople. This manuscript belongs 
to about the middle of the fifth century, viz., about 450 i..D. (2) 
The Tatican manuscript (now in the Vatican at Bome), about one 
hundred years older than the Alexandrian, which would make its 
date about the middle of the fourth century. (3) The *' Codex 
Ephrsemi," now in the Biblioth^que Imp^riale, at Paris. Owing 
to tbe scarcity of parchment at the time this manuscript was writ- 
ten, the material on which the sacred text was inscribed was after- 
wards used for the purpose of writing on it some of the poems of 
Ephrsem, a Syrian theologian. This manuscript dates from the 
early part of the fifth century. We should be thankful that this 
very valuable addition to our Biblical literature has not been ren- 
dered useless by the subsequent inscription on it of the writings 
mentioned. This writing of one work over another was customary 
at the period referred to. (4) The " Codex Bezse," now in the pos- 
session of the University of Cambridge, to which body it was pre- 
sented by the reformer fieza, in the year 1581. This contains only 
tbe Gospels and tbe Acts, and it is believed that it was written about 
the beginning of the sixth century. (5) The " Codex Sinaiticus," 
recent^ discovered by Tischendorf in a monastery on Mount Sizud, 
and the date of which he places at about the middle of the third 
century. This manuscript possesses a great advantage over all 
others from the fact that it alone is complete. The reader will ob- 
tain very interesting information as to tnis manuscript by referring 
tp " The New Testament : the Authorized English Yersion, with 
introduction and various readings from the three most celebrated 
manuscripts of the original Greek text, by Constantino Tischen- 
dorf," which may be hwl for the sum of two shillings. 

But besides these more important manuscripts, a host of others 
of later date have been discovered since the issue of our Authorize ^ 
Tersion. 
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Although the facias ju«t narrated, for^i of themselyes.a strow 
arguxxient in favour of rierision, yet I am prepared to carry tire 
matter further by showing tbat tha nuinerous and periousromissionj^ 
defects, and mistranslations in the present y^^sioa render it in th^ 
hig hest degree essential, to the complete cbmprehension of the 
Word, that a revision should be made. The opponents of TevjsioK 
must not think that by this it is in any way sougnt to disparage th0 
preseut version — admirable in every respect — or the labours of tbop^ 
oy whom it was made; but while entertaining a genuine adpiiratio]^ 
for it, the last thing we should do would be to-shut our eves to its 
adi^xitted errors ; and so far from doing so, it is, as I thini:, a duty 
inoumbent upon us to iusist oq the correction of th^se wJierever 
they can be round. . 

Take Tischendorfs publication, already referred to, and it wiR 
be seen that, there is not a single page of the Kew Testameul; in 
which our version does not di&r irom one or more of the mcist 
ancient manuscripts. " And since God has been graciously pleased; 
in these later times, to furnish us with means ^ich men of former 
days- did not possess, of makin|^ a closer approach, to the ipsiseima 
verba of inspiration, it mu^t argue, an. unduljiful and uugratefid 
spirit if we ahouJid negjieet-.tp employ them. Shall we not^ witb 
reverent h«^d, do what we eau to remove the dust vdiichy in th# 
coarse of ages,, has settled down on the precious jewel of, sacrod 
truth F Shall. we not rejoice to restore to it,, as far as. lies in ovx 
power, its original resplendence f Or will anyone aay that. &Q 
efiort shoujd be put forth with this end in view, because, forsoot}), 
the beauty of the gem can still be perceived, and because its. sub- 
stantial value would not be af^cted by any changes in it& aspect 
that might be made P " 

This last inquiry is really the . proper method of starting tlie 
question. I find that a great many persons have aj^epugnauce to 
revision because they fancy that the words of the present version 
are the exact words, a&they fe}l — to ujae^a figure of speech — from the 
lijps of the Almighty. This view is impressed on. their congrega- 
tions by the ministers of some Dissenting bodies, and Idai^ersay in 
the Establishment also» not only in small chapels and by compara- 
tiyely ignorant, minis ter4<-*which would make it, to some extent* 
pard^nable^^but by the ministers of large cougregations ; und tl^e 
latter too readUy receive the words of their pastors es ni^xt to 
infallible, 

I proceed now to show, a few of the numerous omissions, defects^ 
and mistranslations in our version. Take first 1 John v. 7: 
**Pbr there ^re tbree that bear record in heaven, the.Fath^,, ttiie 
Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three Are one." Tilif verse 
is a pure invention. It is not to be« found in any of the ancient 
manuscripts, none of the patriarchs of the Christian Chui;ch.allu<jLe 
to it« and Erasmus did not give it in his first and second editions. 
Sut, being much pressed on the subject, he promised to insert ;it if 
a single Greek manuscript could be found containing it. An utii<)^- 
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portAQt mauTUcript now in Trinity College, Dublin, called the 

"Codex MontfatianuB," containing the passage, was therenpon 

nked up and produced, and Erasmas unwillingly included it in his 

Ister editions, from which it was, without any better authority, and 

in fact against all authority, transferred to our version. But it is 

SQ, utter interpolation, and all scholars are agreed that it ought to 

be erased from the Scriptures, Tischendorf, in his foot-note to this 

chapter, agreeing with tnem. A writer on this subject has recently 

said, " Truth in everything must at last prevail ; and as surely as 

the first verse of St. John s GK)spel, which contains such an ifius* 

tQous testimony to our SaTiour s deity, is genuine, so surely is this 

ferae a forgery, and ou^ht never to be quoted or referred to as 

possessed of the authority of the word of God." The seventh 

chapter of the Acts narrates the circumstance of the conversion of 

the eunuch by Philip ; and the d7th verse says, " And Philip said, 

JI thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he 

aaswered and said, I believe that Jesus Obrist is the Son of God." 

This passage cannot be found in any of the ancient manuscripts. 

In John v., 3rd and 4th verses, are these words, — " In these 

lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, 

wtMngfor the moving of the water. For an angel went down at a 

certain season into the' pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then 

first, qfter the troubling of the water, stepped in, was made whole, nf 

whtUsoever disease he had" The words commencing with ' ' waiting " 

to the end of the passage are entirely omitted from four of the 

immusoripts above referred to, viz., tiioae numbered 2, 8, 4, and 5, 

and the authorities are now almost unanimous in entirely rejecting 

thfim. 

A multitude of other similar instances mi^ht be given, and one 
has only to consult Tischendorfs edition of me En^ish New Tes- 
tament, to see how almost innumerable they would be ; but it is 
unnecessary to multiply examples, and I must therefore content 
layself witn only a few more oi the same character. 

'deferring to 1 John ii. 23, the following words will be found : — 
" WhoBoeiver denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father : [but"] 
he that achnowledgeth the Son hath the Father also" The words 
here put in italics are also italicized in our version, thereby convey- 
ing the belief of the translators that there was not sufficient autho- 
rity for the admission of the words as a portion of the inspired 
writing. But, strangely enough, all the ancient manuscripts con* 
tain this passage, and there is not the least doubt as to their authen- 
ticity. Verv numerous and desirable alterations in the present 
reikding of the Scriptures would be made by a revision; e.g., in 
Ephes. vi. 9, instead of "knowing that your Master also is in 
heaven,*' we should have that which is sanctioned by the oldest 
mahusCTipts, viz., ** knowing that both their Master and yours is in 
hfiairen." These alterations would accomplish verv necessary 
qhanges in the meaning of many passages ; thus, instead of reading 
in Jude 1, " To them that are sanctified by God the Father," ^ 
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sbould, on the authority of all the old nianu«cript0, read, " To them, 
that are beloved by Grod the Father ;" and in 1 j?et. iii. 8, instead of 
the injunction " Be oourteoos," we should read '' Be humble." 

There are, of course, many dispute^ readings, as to the correct- 
ness of one or other of which no argument need here be entered 
into, but the fact that some readings are disputed is, I venture to 
think, one good reason for a revision, on which a body of compe- 
tent men could, no doubt, conclude from the best evidences which 
of the readings should be adopted, and could, if necessary, give the 
other readings in a foot or marginal note. 

We ought to give many thanks to the Jews for the admirable 
zeal they have shown in the preservation of that part of the Bible 
which we, call the ** Old Testament," but even in this portion of the 
Authorized Version there are numerous defects which should be 
remedied, and numerous mistranslations which must be corrected. 
One thing also strikes a reader of the Hebrew portion of the Scrip- 
tures, viz., the rejection by our translators of the old poetic formm 
which a large portion of them was originally written, by which much 
of the beauty and force of the original has been lost, an instance of 
which will be presently supplied. 

In Gen. iv. 8 are these words:— "And Cain talked with Abel 
his brother ; and it came to pass when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him." 

Notwithstanding that the verse reads tolerably well, there is 
evidently an omission, because nothing has been said in this chapter 
to lead to the conclusion that Cain and Abel were in a field. The 
Septuagint version, compiled some hundreds of years before the 
birth of Christ, happily enables us to supply this omission. Bat 
besides this omission there is a mistranslation, for the Hebrew word 
here translated " talked " is, as we are assured by competent autho* 
rities, used Fome thousands of times in the Old Testament, and in 
every other instance is properly rendered "§aid.** Taking, then, 
the materials supplied by the Greek version, which coincides with 
that known as tne Samaritan version, and using the word " said," 
we have the complete verse thus, — "And Cain said to Abel his 
brother, Let us go into the field ; and it came to pas«, when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 
slew him." 

The chronology, in many instances, requires revising ; many of 
the books re(]^uire rearranging and re-chaptering, if the phrase 
may be used, m order to rescue them from their present confused 
state. 

By correcting the mistran^ations in our version of both Testa- 
ments, we should certainly deprive infidelity of some of the wea- 
pons with which, through the errors in oiir translation, it now 
attacks what it imagines to be the immorality of the principles in- 
culcated. A few instances of this kind ^ill suffice, but it should be 
stated that mistranslations of this kind abound. In some places 
the proper translation entirely alters the sense ; e» g., our version has 
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translated a Hebrew word by the En^liah word " borrow," which 
latter word, of course, conyeys an obligation to repay. Bat when 
we come to look at the original we find that it means simply to 
" ask " or '* demand," which implies no snoh obligation. The very 
great error in Exodus xxnv. 83 is, I belieTC, well known, and nni- 
▼ersally admitted. In our Terston we haTe, ** And Ull Moses had 
done speaking with them, he put a veil on his face :" the correct 
rendermg beinff, "And when Moses had done speaking, &c." The 
context itself shows that this latter is the correct version. 

The most poetical and sublime of all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment is perhaps the Book of Job, |and this book, which demands 
the most correct rendering, is perhaps the worst handled and the 
most unintelligible of all the books of the Bible, from the simple 
fact of the numerous errors in its translation, and its want of ar- 
rangement. Will any kind friend, who espotises the op|>OBite side 
of this question, inform me, without reference to the original, what 
is meant by this passage in chap, xxzri. 33 P*-*' The noise thereof 
showeth concerning it, the cattle also concerning the vapour." It 
certainly is not EngHsh, and is quite beyond the comprehension of 
even the most subtle theologian. Again, " Fair weather cometh 
out of the north ; with Grod is terrible majesty." Is there any and 
what connection between the latter clause of this sentence and the 
former P 

I now give an extract from a recent article on this subject, and 
will contrast with the translation there quoted that which is given 
in the Authorised Version, leaving the reader to judge which is the 
better and more easily understood. 

'*The whole concluding part of £lihu*8 speech is indeed grieyously 
bongled in our version. There is completely bidden from an ordinary 
reader the fact that it contains, probably, the earliest description of a 
thunderstorm to be found in all literature. As he speaks Elihu perceives 
those clouds fathering, from the depths of which the voice of Jehovah is 
soon to be heard ; and in that portion of his speech which extends from 
ohap. zxxvi. 29 to chap, xxxvii. 5, he expresses the feelings which that 
spectacle excited within him, as follows :— 

' Who again can understand the outspreading of the clouds, 
And the fearful thunderings in His pavilion ? 
Behold ! He flashes His lightnings over it, 
And covereth the depths of the sea. 

For by these [agencies] ^e executeth judgment to the people ; 
By these also He provideth food in abundance. 
With His hands He covereth the lightning, 
And CO Qiinand eth.it where to strike: 
He pointeth out to it His friends, 
His wrath collects over the wicked. 
At this also my heart palpitates, 
And is moved out of its place. 
Hear, O hear, the thunder of His voice, 
The muttering thunder that goes forth from His mouth ! 
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He directet^ it under, the .whole heaTen> 

2e [soattereth] the lightpings to the ends of the earth, 
rter it « voice roareSi ; 
He tkimclereth with the Toice of Bis g^tty ; 
He- will not festvain the tempest when 4hat voiee is heard. 
Gtod -thunderath marrellouslj with Hs-y^oe^ 
He doeth wondevs whieh we oannot comprehend/ 

**And n^w the Almighty draws nearer and nearer in that dar|[ payillon^ 
Kghted up from time to time with the most bpilliant flashes, about to inter- 
pose and put an end to the long discussion. As the solemn scene fixes 
t^eir ea^e on the heavens, as the dark cloud, on the bosom of which the 
lightpmg plajs, is seen to gather over them, as the living fire leaps forth 
mm the heart of that terrible canopy, and the roar of the thunder almost 
instaiitaneously afterwards shakes the solid ground, a de^ awe foils upoa 
aU file speolatops, and Elihu eoneludes with these abarupt, confused^ agitated^ 
Itot^aU the more suggestive words :*^ 

' And now men cannot look at the splendour which is in the clouds, 

l^or the wind sweeps along and bnehtens them. 

Glory as of gold approaches from tne north ^ 

With God is terrible majesty ! 

The Almighty ! we cannot find him out : 

Tast in power and judgment, and abundant in righteousness. 

He win not oppress. 
• Men should therefore stand in awe of Him ; 

He regardethnot any that are wise in heart.'" 

Xhe Authorized Version mazB this auUime poetry bj venAerakg it 
in the following unintelligible farm (chap, xxxvi. 29 to chap ^ssxviii 
64 both inclusive) : — 

'^^'SS. Also, can any understand the spreadings of the clouds, or the 
nc^ise of His tabernacle ? 

^'80. Behold, He spreadeth ^s light upon it, and covereth the .bottom 
of the sea. 

'*81. For by them judgeth He the people ; He giveth meat in abundance. 

'*' 32. With clouds He covereth the light ; and commandeth it not io Mne 
by the cloud that cometh betwixt. 

" 33. The noise thereof showeth concerning it, the cattle also oojfncermng 
the vapour. 

" 1. At this also my heart trembleth, and is moved out of his place. 

*' 2. Hear attentively the noise of His voice, and the sound thatgoeth out 
of His mouth. 

^* 3. He directeth it under the whole heaven, and His light^ing unto the 
ends of the earth. 

** 4. After it a voice roareth : He thundereth with the voice of His 
excellency ; and He will not stay them when His voice is heard, . 

** 5. God thundereth marvellously with His voice ; great things doeth He^ 
which we cannot comprehend." 

In the New Testament we find numerons similar instances of 
mistranslation which require immediate correction ; e.y^ Acts.iii. 



Ift IB this rendered in our yersipn, " S^pent ye therefores and be 
eoQYerted, ttuityoar suiB mar he blotted x>ut, wnen the timas of re« 
beshmg shall ceme from tKe presence of the Lord;" the oorrect 
tmoslatipu of the original being that given by Dean Alford«, " Be* 
pent ye therefore) ,an4iurn ya^, that your sioa may be blotted o^J^ 
tbat die tAjMB of re&eeUng nu^y '^oms from the preaenoe of t]M 
Ii)rd/' ThuA it will be seen KhAt aA entirely differed aense i« 
tbewB overihe wbele of tbia passage. In 1 Thaaa^.v^ SS.iihtfe ii 
the.^^olLoviBg somenrhat eq«tvocal pasaaiye : " Abstain horn all apa 
pemnee of evil." By a close adaerenoe to ^e original we baire 
nutead, ^Abstain frem eirary kind of •ei>il.'' In 1 Tin. n. &'Wia 
1^ '* supposing that gain is godliness," instead of whioh we shoiM 
k^Te "mp^)O0ing that godliness is gain/* The effect of the mie* 
placement of only one word will be seen by a reference to Heb. 
xil 1| where WiS nave, ''Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a dpud of witnesseSi let us lay aside erery 
vfiight," &c., instead of which it .should read, "Whereforef seemg 
tkat we ace comi^aased about with so ^eat a cloud of witnesses, let 
V also run,'' <Stp. Thua a considerable chaste is wrought by the 
ivepar placing of the word '* also." 

I pass over numereus instftnees whefeoucjenderingis in^qnaike 
to conyey the for/ce and. meaning of the origiiul, and notice only 
ooe or two passages as specimens; e. y., Acts zvii. 22 — "Then 
Paul stood in the midst of Mars* Hill, and said. Ye men of Athei^s, 
I perceive thfit in all things ye are too superstitious." This passage 
Bhoald be rendered, *' I perceive that in all things ye are veiy reU- 
ajous." In Phil. ii. 6, speaking of Christ, the apostle says, " Who, 
Uing in the form of jGrod, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
Crod." The scholars of the present day translate this " did not 
deem it a thing to grasp at," or a " thing to be clung to," or " a 
PVize to be seized on, to be equal with God." 

The translations of many pa^ts are manifestly absurd, but a proper 
rendering of the c^iginals would make their sense complete, e. g., 
'*I7othing worthy of death was done unto him," in Lukexxii. 16, 
should be *' nothing worthy of death was done 5^ him." In John 
iii< occurs the question put to Nieodemus, " Art thou a teacher of 
Israel P" the correct rendering of whioh, as acknowledged by all 
Oreek scholars, including Erasmus, should be, " Art thou the teacher 
of Israel?" 

More serious errors, howeyedc occur through the mistranslation 
or non-translation of the Greek article ; and upon this point I quote 
Aichhijsjiop Trench " On the Authorized Version of the New Teste- 
^ent," who, after having pointed out the ** serious doctrinal miji- 
^derstandings ** which our version renders possible, in Bomans y. 
^1 17, proceeds to quote Bentloy's criticism on the Authorized 
veriion as follows >^ 

'*'Iim win enable us to clear up another place of much greater oonse- 
^^^vnce, Bom. v., where, after the apostle had said, ver. 12, * that by one 
^Wi Bin entered in^o the world, and death by sin, and so death passed vpr 
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all men^ for that all hare sinned/ in the redition of this sentence, ver. IS, 
be says, * for if through the ofibnoe of one many be dead * (so our transla- 
tors), 'much more the grace of Gk>d by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many/ Now who would not wish that they had kept the 
articles in the Tersion which they saw in the original ? ' If through the 
offsnoe of the one (that is, Adatn) the many have died, much more the 
grace of Qod by the one man hath abounded unto the many,* By 
Mb aocuiate yersion some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption 
and absolute re{«obation- had been happily preFonted. Our Sngliah 
readers had then seen* what sereral of the Fathers saw and testmed, 
that the many in an antithesis to the oae, nxe equiyalent to a^2 in ver. 
12, and oomprdiend the whole^ multitude^ the entire species of man- 
kind, exclusive only of the one. So, again, yerses 18 and 19 of the same 
chapter, our translators have repeated the like mistake, where, when the 
apostle had said, ' That as the offence of one was upon all men to condem- 
nation, so the right-eousness of one was upon etll men to justification ; for,' 
adds he, * as by one man's disobedience the many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one the many shall be made righteous.* By this Tersion 
the reader is admonished and guided to remark that the many in yer. 19 
are the same as all^ in the 18th. But our translators, when they render it 
* many were made sinners, many were made righteous,' what do they leM 
than lead and draw their unwary readers into error ? " 

In Matt. xiii. 34, our version gives ua "All these things spake 
Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and without a parable spake 
He not unto them." This last clause is obviously erroneous, as 
numerous instances may be found in which Christ did speak to the 
people without parables. The fault, however, is in the translation, 
and not in the original, which gives us, " without a parable was He 
not in the habit of speaking unto them." One other example of a 
similar kind we find in Luke v. 6, where our version says, '* And 
when they had this done, they enclosed a great multitude of fishes : 
and their net brake," Instead of this last word, a correct transla- 
tion would give us, " ikeir net was at thej>oint ofhreaJcing," 

There is still another, and not by any means the least urgent, 
reason for revision. The English in which our version now stands 
is the English of three hundred years ago, and this fact alone ren- 
ders many parts almost, if not quite, unintelligible. If any one 
.should object, that so long as it is English the rest is unimportant, 
I ask, should the inspired Scriptures be laid open to the reading 
and understanding of all, high and low, or should they be obscured 
by this cloud of antique English P Whose writings are the more at- 
tractive to the ordinary mind, those of Longfellow or of Chaucer? 
And the same principle may be justly applied to an ancient and 
modern rendermg of the Bible. As it has been very aptly said> — 

" The sole point to be considered is how the style of the Authorized Yer- 
sion affects those who are familiar only with the English of the present day. 
And we have no hesitation in saying that, in very many passages, it is to 
such persons very obscure, if not altogether unintelligible. Nor, consider- 
ing the length Of time which has elaprod since our yersion was formed, is it 
possible that the case should be otherwise. Who would expect any humble 
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peasant, or even one who hat just received the elements of a good English 
education, to understand or be much attracted bj the writings of such old 
authors as Francis Qnarles or Sir Walter Baleigh ? However interesting 
the snbjects of which these writers treat, their style is so antiquated and so 
obscure to the majority of readers, that any attempt which might be made 
to peruse their works would be speedily abandoned. Yet they were ooeral 
with the translators of onr Aaathorijsed Version. And the same obscurities 
and perplexities which emerge in their writing to an ordinary English 
reader at the present day, may also be expected in the common translation. 
Nor does it require much inyestigation to disoorer that such is the case. 
Many passages might be brought forward which are couched in phraseo- 
logy that cannot but be perplexing, if not misleading, to those who are ac- 
quainted only with their own language, as spoken or written in their own 
day." 

The writer from whom I have just quoted cites nomeroxLS instances 
in proof of bis assertion. 

In several verses of Matt. v. ; in Mark ziii. 2 ; Luke xii. 11» 22, 
26, the phrase ** take thought " is used, instead of the accurate ex- 
pression, " being anxious." Thus, in Matt. v. 25, we have, ** There- 
fore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life," &c., which 
should be, *' be not anxious," &e.; in ver, 27 of the same chapter 
we have, " which of you by taking ihought\ can add one cubit to his 
stature^ In addition to the substitution of " being anxious " for 
" taking thought," a reference to a Greek lexicon will satisfy any 
one that tbe accurate and apposite rendering of the original for which 
our translators have givea "can add one cubit to his stature" 
should be " can add one span to his life." Again, in Matt. y. 29, our 
translators have given us, '* If thy right eye offend the, &c,, and in 
the following verse, " If thyr right hand ojffendthee,** &c., the accu- 
rate and intelligible rendering of the original being *' if thy right 
eye cause thee to sin," &c., and ** if thy ri^ht hand cause thee 
to sin" &c. The modem word for ** leasmg," which is used 
in the Psalms, is " lying ; " the verb " to ear," used in various 
places in the Old Testament, means '^to till the ground," and I 
Tenture to say that, to a modem English reader, understanding only 
luB own language, and that probably inadequately, the proper 
meanings of the words quoted, and numerous other similar ones, 
would seldom, if ever, be attached to them. 

Passing over the numerous, or rather innumerable, grammatical 
defects of our version, and only naming the desirability which ex- 
ists for putting the proper names of the Bible heroes and places 
into such a state as that they may be recognised as denoting the 
same persons and places in both Testaments, I now come to notice 
another portion of Dr. Trench's work " On the Authorized Version," 
an extract from which I cannot refrain from giving, its propositions 
and reasoning being inconttovertible'j^ — 

**It ia clearly the office of translaiors to put the reader of the traxislation 
as nearly as may he on .the same va^tage*ground as the reader of t' 
ginal; to give him* so Uar a^ this is attainable, the same assist 
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trnddrstandiiig the author's meaning. lS(Tw every exact and Iftborioiu 
student of the Greek Testamemt know» there is almost no such help in some 
passage of difficulty, doctrinal or otherwise, as to trnli to his Gre^ Con- 
oordanoe, to search out erery other passage^ in which the word or words 
wherein the difficult seems chiefly to reside occur, and closely to observe 
their usage there. It is manifestly desirable that the reader of the Eng^h 
Bible dionld have as nearly as possiUe the same resource. But if, where 
ibere is one and the same word m the original, there are two, three, half-a- 
dozen in the version, he is in the main deprived of it. Thus, he hears the 
doctrine of the atonement discussed ; he would fain turn to all the passages 
where 'atonement' occurs ; he finds only one (Bom^ v. 2), and, of course^ 
is unaware that in other passages where he meets ' reconciling ' and ' re- 
conciliation ' (Kom. xi. 15 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19), it is the same word in the 
original. In words like this, which are, so to speak, sedes doctrina, one 
vegi«tsj above allj turiatiwi stid oiioeztainty in rendering. 

** Thus it will sometimes happen that when St^ Paial is puirsming a olosto 
tMin 4)f reasoning, ahd one which demands severest attention, the diffi- 
oolties of his argument, not small in thdmselves, are aggravated by the use 
ef diflferent words whdre he- has used the same ; the word being sometimes 
the very key of the whole } as, for instance, in the fourth chapter of the 
fiomans, U^g/kamcd oocora eleven times in this chapter. We may say that 

is the key-word to St. Paul's argument throughout, being everywhere 
employed most strictly in the same sense, and that a technical and theo- 
logical. But our translators have no fixed rule of rendering it. Twice they 
render it ' count ' (verses 3, 5); six times ' impute* (verses 6, 8, 11, 22, 23, 
•24); and three times 'reckon* (verses 4, 9, 10) ; while at Gal. iii. 6 they 
introduce a fourth rendering, ' account.* Let the student read this chapter, 
employing everywhere 'reckon,' or which wonld be better, everywhere 
'Imi^te,' and observe how m&bh of cledmess and preei^n St. Paxil's 
'Atgmnent wotdd in thi^ way aecftiird." 

These. is fttill lanother defect in the present veraion, which would 
yender a revision highly adysntageons. I refer now to that class 
of tiBnecessltrily offensire expressions (I do not particularize them) 
^hioh, from a due sense of aelica<^, would prevent those parts of 
the Sei4ptare containing them being read by or in presence Of 
females-or children. The meaning intended to be conveyed by those 
passages oould be expressed with equal plainness, without this un- 
necessary offence, and it is there&re quite time that the verses 
' containiBg thetn should be substituted by others of a more delicate 
and aaodest diaractear. 

The question then liriseQ» by whom or under what sanction should 
a revision be madef I must confess that, to- me, it appears highly 
desirable that this work of natioaal importance should have the 
authority of the highest power in the nation, or, in other words, 
that it should be ecseeuted under a Boyal CcrmmisBion, Indeed, it 
is to be regretted that all the Brotoiimt powers have not been in- 
vited to send their best scholars to join in the worl:, and thus to 
make the contemplated ir^sion of the Pw>tese)ifl1l IBlble; iiife«0ad of 
merely a revised version 6f thcf !Ehr^ish %ible. 
' Of course not even 'a Soyal ComrntssfDn dbuldltiiike'i'infti t^nif Ai 
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of the Bible, nor would it be deainibfe to do bo, as it is not to be 
expected that the phrases used now will be any better understood 
some centuries hence than are some of those used in the present 
As^idOia^ii YeHBictti* 

This deservedly celebrated version was compiled under an 
sathority somewniat similar to that of a Soyal Commission* Dr. 
Sainolds, a Puritan divine, in January, 1604, stated to King James 
I. that a new translation of the Bible was an urgent national want 
The Bishop of London opposed this proposition, but James sanc- 
tioned it, and in the following July, after the necessairy arrange- 
ments had been made, he wrote a letter intimating the appointment 
of fifty-four scholars for the preparation of the version, and instruct 
itg tne bishop that whenever " a living of £20 " should become 
vacant, to inform him of the fact, that he might recommend one of 
the translators to the patron. 

I will not anticipate the arguments which may be made use of otl 
the other side, although it would not be dii^cult to do so, thdy 
haying been declaimed by unwise preachers ttom their respective 
pabits. 

]But, as the desire of all should be to attain the truth, at What 
eoBt soever, and it is the botinden duty of all to advocate and insist 
upon correctness and accuracy in the translation of this the most 
important Book of all, and where, therefore, precision is all the 
more necessary, there is only one class of persons which can, I eon- 
oeiye, have a tangible objection to revision ; I refer to that class 
(composed of only few persons, it is to be hoped) who, having ela- 
borated some favourite dogmas for their own peculiar benefit, feair 
lest a thorough revision should sweep the foundation of those 
dogmas away. H. K, 
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PsiLoeoFHlCAii MsTdOD.— '* The eeienoe of faiBtorJr, thiat of law, axld 
that of ethio, remain imperfeot nntU their aeyeral syBtemi of pheiuAneda, 
known to ub by obseryatioa or ezperimeiit, are eonneeted with their phy- 
■ological bsaity and with the 'syatem of states of conBcioiuness* dependent 
on physical stractore and fimotion« There are three things to be done: 
lustoiy to be studied, eharacter to be analyzed, and the two connected to- 
gether by referring lustoiy to character, in the first place, and character 
to history, by its reaction on it, in the second. There would thSii aMsera 
eom]^]ete and dedaotite sdence.'^-^lfcJLB^OiECrff tC. Hon^OV; 
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Thb Terdict of nations is^ not unfi^qnently to be discovered by 
the uuconsoioQB- change which comes orer words in the course of 
time. As the years pass, and the associations of men concrete 
around the words or |lhraded; there comes to be attached to them 
an indirect, but irresistible suggestion of ideas which were not 
in the least related to the original term. Such terms are nume- 
rous : we have, for instance, Precisian, one rather too strict ; Pari- 
tanical, religious oyermuch ; Cavalier, disdainfully haughty ; 
Sophist, pretentiously wise, &c. These and similar words acquire 
their special connotation by an almost imperceptible gathering 
round them the ordinary associations which we have, attached to 
them, utitil, by the frequency with which they are thought together, 
they begin to seem inseparable from the main meaning. Associa- 
tions, liKC ivv, sometimes growing more noticeable than the driginal 
in which it has fixed, or round which it twines itself, comes to 
have prominence in our minds, and indicate by their suggestions 
the ideas we usually attach to them. 

One of the words which has thus had a connotation given to it 
indicative of the verdict of the thoughtful, is that which first falls 
to be considered in debating a question such as that which has now 
been put before us. The word crusades, though originating in the 
Latin crux and the French croix, a cross, through the term croisadCf 
yet enters our language very directly and appropriately from the 
Spanish cruzada — a military expedition undertaken under the banner 
or the cross, particularly an expedition to redeem the Holy Land 
from the domination of the Saracens, who, being infidels, were un- 
worthy to possess that good land. But the term has gradually 
declined from this special signification to mean any course of con- 
duct undertakien for the suppression of an evil, or for the attainment 
of a benefit ; and thence it has degenerated till it is eniployed to 
denote any romantic, hopeless, or foolirii tmdertaking. Hence we 
speak of tne '* crusade against the com laws ; '- making a crusade in 
iavour of community of goods and of fraternity in labour ; engag- 
ing in a crusade against 3ie vices of courts and alleys ; and of com- 
mencing a crusade against gin palaces. It has even been alleged 
that the criminal chuwes are comoined in a crusade against property 
and life. If there is toy truth in the theory of the present day re- 
garding language, that words take their hue and colour from the 
minds through which they pass, it seems nretty obvious that the 
minds of men have taken up a pretty decided opinion, adverse to 
the nobility, grandeur* excellence, and praiseworthiness of the 
CmsadeSy and that they now look upon them with a species of com- 
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pinionstuig oontempt, as things on whieh men had foolisUy set 
their hearts, and porsned with an earnestness disproporiioned to 
their importance, or their possible resnlts, perhaps on some aoeounts 
Dohle, bnt on others most certainly unwise, if not wicked. 

Omr first argnment, then, is that, apparently, by the common 
consent of men, as gleaned from their nse of the word, the Cmsadei 
hare come to be regarded as in the main disadvantageons, because 
foolish and vain, wrong in aim, and firoitless in resnJts. It is im- 
possible, we think, eitner to gainsay the aoooracy or to deny the 
relevancy of this initiatory argnment—an argument which comes 
into immediate contact with the opponents, who beliere that the 
Crusades have been beneficial to social progress. 

I am quite well aware that it is easy to get into ecstasies on the 
Crupades — that the poets are against me, and especially what Leigh 
Hunt appropriately calls " the favourite epic of the young," luui 
given enchantment to the subject. Tasso's " Jemsalen Delivered," 
which has been translated by Fairfax, Hoole, and Wiffen, is " the* 
History of the Crusades, related with poetic licence," in which ** the- 
infidels ure assisted by unlawful arts ; and the libertinism which 
brought scandnl on the Christians is converted into youthful sus- 
ceptibility, led away by enchantment.*' Other poets have made 
darlings of the crusaders, and hare brought dramatic incident and 
fine language into play to quicken the fervour of feeling in their 
favour; but I am not thereby the less inclined to stigmatise the 
Crusades as unprincipled and pernicious wars, and to affirm that 
the crusaders have most probably been the greatest wasters of' 
human life to little purpose of whom history speaks. 

I (ihalt, for brevity's sake, for the present assume that the reader 
is acquainted with the material facts of the history of the Crusades, 
as related by Gibbon, chaps. 58—61 ; Hallam, in his *' History of 
the Middle Ages ; " Charles Mill's " Historr of the Crusades ; " 
the translation of Michaud's '* History of the Crusades ; " Simon 
Ockley's " History of the Saracens ; Heeren's *' Essay on the- 
Influence of the Crusades," or some other work of authority ; aa 
it would be impossible, within any reasonable limits, to give even 
an outline of those endeavours— 

" To chase those pagans in these holy fields. 
Over whose aoxee walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
"For our advantage, to the bitter cross." 

Our object is not historieal, but critical ; we do not require to 
describe, but to discuss. An able historisn of the period of the 
Crusades has justly remarked that " in their estimate of these 
memorable expeditions upon the political, moral, and religious 
aspect of society, scarcely two historians of eminence are agreed." 
^tUjor Procter's statement fully justifies the selection of the Cru- 
sades as a question in history requiring consideration ; and it would 
be easy to show from a collection of passages from various writers 
on this period of the wars of the cross that there arc sulOcicnt dii" 
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fereooes of opinion amoog them to excite a critical mind to examine 
the matter with some minateness, in the hope that our obsef vations 
in ay somewhat help in the solution of the difficulty. I proceed to 
state and defend certain opinions adverse to the iaea of the bene- 
ficiality of the Crusades. 

I. .¥he CrBsades were founded on, and encouraged a false opinion 
regarding the conditions of ChriRtian faith. 

^aith 18 a gre&^, noble, and effective force, one of the mightiest 
movers of men ; but force neither is, nor is able to excite or control 
faith. We cannot believe " on compulsion.*' Faith is free ; it will 
only change by reason applied to the intellect or love applied to 
the heart ; it cannot be brought about by blows, fire, imprisonment, 
or fight. To show fight may show faith, but is not very likely to 
change it. The Crusades were a series of endeavours to work out 
moral changes and religious reforms, to bulwark and promote 
CSiristianity by armed intervention, warfare, and belligerency. 
'They were missionary expeditions to enforce conversion at the 
point of the sword ; they were demands made by fanatical men, 
upon what, to their enemies, appeared fanciful and false grounds, 
for territorial concessions consequent on change of faith, which 
change was sought to be effected by the weapons of the kingdoms 
of this world. I affirm that it is a most disastrous form of thought 
to fix in men's minds and to practise among them that intellectual 
conviction can be effected by force, and that religious change can 
be brought about in men's minds by the application of war, perse- 
cution, and external violence. This is the essence of the principle 
of persecution ; and in so far as the Crusades, directly or indirectly, 
tended to induce men to admire and to administer force as a means 
of altering men's faith, they were disadvantageous to social progress. 

II. The Crusades were undertaken and persevered in from a 
superstitious regard for the places of the Holy Land, and so were 
akin in their origin to idolatry. 

The kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; neither is it de- 
pendent on sanctuaries and holy places, pilgrimages and shrines. 
The merit of Christianity is that it lives in the heart, and is per- 
sonal, is independent of place and time. Anything that encourages 
superstitious- reverences of such a sort as those which Peter the 
Hermit advocated is inimical to true Christianity and to social 
progress. We may even point to the long-continued evil influence 
arising from the superstition about the holy places by noting how 
much these ideas lay at the root of the disturbances of Europe 
which resulted in the Crimean war. It cannot be too expressly 
observed how little local the Christian religion is, and how parti- 
cular our Lord was in denying to places any sacredness in them- 
selves, making them appropriate for places of worship and 
associations of worshippers, and this should enable tis to see that, 
in so far as the Crusades tended to induce mento form and to foster 
^'deas concerning sanctities of place, they were creating influences 
ladvantageous to social progress. 
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in. The tendency of the Crosades wm to build up the Papaqy 
and increase its power. *^ Among the direct consequences oi the 
Crusades, none is so prominent and undeniable as the advance of 
papal aggrandizement. This increase of an influence the most ob- 
structive of any to social improvement — the deadliest paralyser of 
activity, and the malignant roe of reason^^is an evil of such ma^i- 
tude as is not to be compensated by any accidental good. The 
eventual triumph of the Gotiiic mina over this monster mischief 
may have been collaterally aided by circumstances arising out of 
the Crusades. But tlvMe had not the impellent virtue which is by 
some ascribed to them. There was nothing more in them than may 
be foiind, in a greater or less degree, in the events of all wars, espe- 
dally those which first brought the barbarian tribes into the aboaes 
of civilization.'* The power, wealth, luxury, and corruption of the 
Papacy exercised a most deleterious influence upon the progress of 
men and nations. During the two centuries through which the 
Crosades lasted, the power of the Pope was not only confirmed, 
but enhanced; and not a few of those pernicious adjuncts to its 
power which most fatally affected social progress were added to it 
or strengthened by them. This intolerable growth has still a 
greater amount oiprMige from these olden times than it ought. 

lY. The Crusades disUuoted the minds of men from the true 
causes of social improvement and withdrew men from following 
out and pursuing those sound schemes of progress and prosperity 
which alone can lead men to happiness. 

The bedazzlement of war always affects civilization for evil ; but 
religious war has a bewildering effect far worse than common war- 
fare. Warriors sought fame and eternal benefit from war, and they 
impoTcrished Europe by their demands ; they arrogated on their 
rehim such special privileges and immunities, and they formed such 
formidable oppressors, that they greatly impeded the growth of 
liberty and independence. The glamour of these distant and costly 
oiterprises blinded the eyes of men to the tyranny they employed 
and lostered, and they invested foreign warfare with glittering 
attractions, such as have not yet faded from the minds of those who 
delight in ihe gorgeous habiliments of soldiery. This sanctifying 
of bloodshed was greatly the result of the wars of the Crusadexs. 

Y. The Crusades have had the effect of greatly increasing tole- 
rance to military licence and mischief. It is a long time before the 
influences of the training of centuries is obliterated, and so we in- 
herit from these a^es our ideaB of a celibate soldiery and csjnp 
debauchery. 

YI. The Crusades encouraged a reckless disregard for haiaan 
life, such as the nations have not yet had ability to reform. 

It would perhaps be un&ir in me, in this opening paper, to cover 
the entire field of the debate, but I think the dispassionate reader 
may see enough in what has been said already to make him pause 
before he aeeepts unhesttatingly of the affirmation that the Crusades 
were beneficial to social progress. M. F. A. 
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THOMAS COOP!E£: SHOBiii.KiiB, CaASTiair, and Poet. 

GHAPtUB HI, 

.On re-entemg the prison wliioih he was afterwards io consecrate 
by noble intellectual work done within its walls, Mr, Cooper found 
that he was regarded simply as a cpmmon criminal* and that books 
and writing materials were to be withheld. He therefore petitioned 
the House of Commons for a relaxation of this, to him, great severity 
of treatment, setting forth his habits of life and the necessity of 
means for literary occupation. By the interyention of Mr. T. S. 
Duncorabe, M.P., from whom he received gratefully remembered 
attention and assistance,* and other friends, his request was par- 
tially granted, and he obtained liberty to correspond weekly with 
Mrs. Cooper, who remained at Leicester, and permission to receive 
his books — political publications alone excepted. " What did I 
want with tkem / '* Mr. Cooper has said ; " I carried my Chartism 
with me. I wanted Milton and Shakspere,^— something for my 
mind." 

By day he occupied a small room, or cell, with a stone floor, at 
first in conjunction with his feliow-Chartists— ^Messrs. Capper, 
Arthur O'Neill, and John Bichards. But as their terms of impri- 
sonment expired before his own, he was ultimately the sole tenant 
of it. It possessed a fireplace ^ but, when fire was wanted, he had 
to purchase the wood and coal. For his washing he also had to 
pay. When pecuniary supplies fell short, and he could not, conse- 
quently, obtain fuel, his only resource for warmth was to copj his 
earlier experience and to wrap hiniself up in flannels and woollen 
shirts which some of the Leicester " Shaksperians" had sent. A 

• in the •* Life and Correspondence of the late T. B. Buncombe, BLP. ," 
Mr. Buncombe's son has rererred to Mr. Cooper in a manner which can 
tmlj be termed gratuitously insulting. Vieom ai letter of' Mr. Cooper to 
Mr. Thomas Chambers we are permitted to extract the following:— I 
suppose I had about £25 from Mr. Buncombe in all^ certainly not more. 
£10 he sent me when my first Chartist paper (at Leicester), the MidlMd 
Oomdies lUuminator, was stopped by corporation influence, and I started 
the halfpenny Chartist BugMp^ht^ and then the penny ExHngntitiher ; £5 he 
sent me towards commencing the G^ommontoea^^A'^-ffiofi, and £10 he gare 
me when I visited him, in the Albany, while out on bail, before I went the 
aeoond time to prison. Ihat would be in February, lB4d.*' 

*' His attention to me during mj impriaozmient was his most noble sernoe 
to mp."— April 8, 1868. 



spacioiu ^ard, in which a few flowers were caltivftted, afforded room 
for exercue. His sleeping-oell was damp and unhealthy, and the 
natural consequences of. such ]ttii8erabie accommodation were — 
" unutterable affonies from rheumatism, neuralgia, and I had almost 
8sid a thousanddeTilments beside^" * Other resiilts of his durance« 
Ims to .be expected, wer^ — a magnificent poem, which, we thi&k, 
"fature generations will not willingly let die,** an historical 
romance, and two Tolumes of sketches* 

The Bev. Mr. Sedger, chaplain of the gaol from May, 1844, to 
the end of Mr. Coo]^er^s detention, testifies to the quiet, orderly 
conduct of the Chartist prisonerii, and to the meanness and discom- 
fbrt of their quarters^f Of Mr. Cooper himself he sa^d that stu- 
dioQsness was his special characteristic, reading snd writing being 
his continual occupations. One drawback to the good man's 
satisfaction with the always respectful and thoughtful worker was 
hi^ refusal to attend chapel — ^a result, partly, of now sceptical 
opinions, partly of some disagreement with the previous chaplain. 
The latter, perhaps, may have been occasioned by Mr. Cooper — he 
has himself^ told the story — ^having once seized the reverend gen- 
tleman forcibly in. his surplice, as ne was about to step into the 
reading-desk of the gaol chapel, and demanded that, as a minister 
of Christ, he should interfere and prevent the magistrates from 
persevering with thwr ill-usage — particularly their cruel decree 
that the prisoner should neither write to his apparently dying 
wife nor receive a letter from her. " But," he adds, " it was too 
had; the chaplain was not to blame; he could do nothing in the 
) matter." 

Snch, with a few instances which will be gathered from the 
"Purgatory " itself, is a picture of Mr. Cooper's exterior prison- 
life. we return to its results, and trace the steps of further 
"toiling upward " by which they were produced. 

He had for ten years entertained the idea of writing a work in 
which the chief personages should be such as had died by their 
own hands. During the enforced leisure of Mr. Cooper's first 
confinement in Stafford gaol the purpose took definite form, and a 
first attempt was made towards its realization. A poem, to be 
called "The Purgatory of Suicides," was commenced, in blank 
Terse, and exactly one hundred lines, forming a " first book," were 
written. The following passages;^ will illustrate its form and 
character : — 

\ "Of kings and curses, and of priests and lies ; 

Of human thraldom, and the withered forms 



* Letter to the IJeicester Chartists. 

t In manuscript ** Becollections," written by request of his nephew^ 
Ur. Oniomas Chambers, to whom the writer of this sketch is indebted for 
•asittance and much valuable information. 

X From the origmal MS., hitherto wholly unpublished. 
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Of toiling men and wires and weeping babes, — 
I thought, and groaned, upon my prison bed. 
And stvoTO, with mamj an anxk»iM throe, to sound 
The depths of that unfathomed problem — Why 
The many still are aUves unto the few." 

. The free soul, not suffering like the flesh from the hard bed npott 
which the body ia vain sotigfit restful skimber, — 

'* Discursiye, travelled over distant shores 
Through ancient times. The spirits of the past, 
Ghod-lile and glorious, shedding beams of light, 
But sudden and fitful-^ooruscations brief ** 
Mere meteors gorgeous — fled athwart the dark, 
Leaving a traek all lucid, but so thin 
And fiiagmentairy that my eager eye. 
Wearied with following, sank into the gloom — 
The mortal gloom profound. Leonidae 
Was there a moment— and Thermopyle 
Gleamed as if gods three hundred had unveiled 
Their sun-like faces on that narrow path." 

Of Eome he writes thus, — 

*' The tenfold gloom 
Of basest superstition swallowed up 
Each streak, each latent glimpse of glory left 
Circling the Capitol, its native crown ; 
And Papal kejs, shook o'er th' enervate sons. 
Frighted them from their father's heritage — 
Immortal freedom — ^heirloom of the brave." 

When Mr. Cooper again entered the gaol, access to his papers 
was refused ; but he had not been long a prisoner for the second 
time before he resolved to re- write the poem, and, abandoning blank 
Terse, to adopt the grand old resonant Spenserian stanza as the 
more suitable vehicle for bis imaginings. The following extract 
from a prison journal (unpublished) fixes the date of the recom- 
mencement : — 




blank verse] being in my trunk, which I am not permitted to have, I waa 
thus prevented from using, and I think it is well that I was. My hope ia 
very strong that I shall, this time, effect my purpose. If I embody my 
heau idSal, I shall not have lived in vain." 

Progress in its composition was steadily made, at an average 
rate of sixty stanzas monthly; and the whole, in 1,206 stanzas* 
10,854 lines, was completed upon the 10th of February, 1845. 

So the slow weeks passed by, with little external break to tbeir 
mdnotony, but marked in the prisoner's inner lifb by ^e fine 
conceptions which successively arose in his imagination, and hid 
effectual efforts to embody these in sinewy yet harmonious verse.. 

By the aid of the "Purgatory" itself we can see some of the few 



outward interraptioiur to the otherwise dnll round of the a^Tarying 
days. Foremost, though not first, among these was the release of 
his fellow- Chartists, to one of whom* cfobn Bichards, previously 
unkDown to him* he became speciall]^ attached. It muat be told to 
Mr. Cooper's honour that, on regaining his own freedoin* he at 
once sought out his old friend ana supported him» at least in part, 
for many years. Mr. Biehards' seventh-first birthday occurred 
upon the first Christmas di^ of their imprisonment. The loss of 
his companionship is referred to in the poem i-^ 

** Now the blithe old nan 

Is gone, who jokedi and told hit meny tale 
Each morning when the prison day b^Kan,--* 
Who spread inttmotion throngli the hours* long span. 

Mingling the gra^e and gay with cheery tongue* 
Oh» bow I miss. the septuagenarian! 

I wonder what hath kept his heart so young, 

That still he dreams to lire and see the end of Wrong P 

'* Gone ax» my younger feUow-rebeli all» 

To bustle once more with life*8 elbowing crowd } 
And I am left, a solitary thrall. 

Where stillness, like the silence of the shroud, 
Pervades both night and day — save when aloud 
Clash bolts and bars, and the shrill curfew tolls 
The prisoner must to bed." 

Si;c executions took pjaqe in front of the gaol during Mr. Coopev'a 
detention there, one or which occasioned the lines with which the 
sixth book of the ** Purgatory " opens. In one case he saw this 
prelimjmary pinioning and the criminal actually carried awax« 
fainting, to hia death. He records, in a note, the pain which tor 
knowledge of the terrible scene enacted outside the w^lls cauBe( 
to Um and hia companions upon the first occasion, and also the 
comnarative indifference subsequently produced by the strong 
inyoluntaxy sense of the uselesaness of sympathy. 

Another woeful sight, of a convict stnuighng in vain, before hia 
remoral for transportation, to kiss hia chUd through the gratea 
doorway of the prison, gave rise to the thoughts by which t^e 
scenes of book 9 are introduced. 

Mr. Sedger speaks of the opening of a new org.au in the chapel, 
to which the governor invited M!r» Cooper, and adds that the 
"lively interest " exhibited by the latter "unmistakably ahowe^^. 
that he had not only an ear but a strong. pasai9n for muaic'* ThfE| 
ch^kpel adjoined the day* room where he wrote. T!o thia were due 
the fine passages at the commencement of the eighth book, x^ 
the " Sieilipii Marinera," the '* Evening Hymn," ajid the " ( 
Hundredths" The Uat-ni^pied two may be quoted f-- 

** Huah ! 'iia my iniSuicy^a quaint * SreDing Hymk*-^ 
Mj mothef's fauMvite. Tean,.ye beat can tall 
What IbMihta ihe bearfc'a. deep Sustains orer-haaa < 
With tenderness when that loved choral swell 
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Its potoi<7 o'er memoiy flwagrf. Abidi 
It seems ; and yet a caro( sweeter &r 

Than mirth can troIL liives m its train a spell 
'Whjeh shows the grave that dear, brare face doth mar^ 
Bnt ever shields that heart from the oppressor's war. . 

** Hark! *tis the grand ' Old Hundredth* that now peak 

Its solemn glory through the tranced soul I 
That matchless marshalry of chords reveals, 

Luther! thy freebom majesty— ^they iroll ' 

So boldly, grAvely foll-^that mati's control 
We feel, beto nd the Ibewed mind upgrown 

Wliieii germs aoeh thonght^souiids. !tem ye me a thrall t 
How, then, upwakea the Saxon with eaoh tone 
Wit^ me ? Kay, I fsel true freedom atUl my own.*' 

Belazation from tbe itrtense labour of this prison rhyme was. 
found in the oomposition of the sketches which afterwardb formed 
the bulk of *' Wise Saws and Modem Instances.'* A small work 
on Hebrew (which was never published), and part of " Ciq>tain 
Cobler," an historical romance of much power and interest, were 
also written during the industrious two years of Mr. Cooper's 
imprisonment. 

xTor was the Chartist forgetful, amid the poet's meditations, 
of the cause for which he was " in bonds." His friends, too, were 
not wholly forgetful of him, and occasionally sent him a little help, 
upcm whioh he was dependent, as we hare seen, for the means of 
providing fire in'liis cold prison, and other small but necessary 
comforts. 

He left his Leicester business in charge, for Mrs. Cooper, of a 
young man to whom, as a friend of the Charter and the people, he 
had for some months ^ren board, lodging, and money tor his 
journeys. This generosity was repaid by dishonestT and ingrati* 
tudej but its object defended himself on the sround that he '^ could 
not act otherwise than permitted him by tne constitution given 
him by his Maker.*' As such a " creature of circumstances," he 
involved the business in ruin ; so t&at Mrs. Cooper was now also 
left without the means of maintenance, and had to go into Lincoln- 
ahire to her relatives. 

The jealousy of Feargus O'Connor led him to imagine that the 
Staffora prisoner would be his enemy when released ; and this led 
O'Connor to stop a subscription for the prisoner's relief, which 
odled forth the " Letter to tne Leicester Chartists," avowing con- 
tinued adherence to the Charter, and confirmed opposition to the 
mx^sai fbr union with the middle class association, to which 
DN^aent reference has been made. 

Had it not been fdr the kindness of a friend whom Mr. Cooper 
had known in London,- he must have left th6 prison in rags. But 
clothes were, however^ ]^vided for him ; and when his term of 
imprisonment ended, on the 4tli Mmf^ 1845, Mr. Cooper speedily 
proceeded to London with his manulMsripts, oady at first to eaooiHistar 
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the usual difficulties with pabliAeilrB. He there met with 0'-Coimor» 
who apologized for his aUacks in the Northern Star, and on the 
"Purgatory" MS. being casually mentioned during the ensuing 
conyersation, promised to take the responsibility of printing it. 

Shortly after his release the poet, from sheer gratitude, waited 
upon Mr. Ihmedmbe, by whom ne was receiyed with much kind- 
ness, and also introduced to Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. (author 
of the "BeTolutionary Spick/* noyelist^ and Conseryatiya leader), 
who recommended him — ^in yain, howeyer — to the publishers Moxon 
and Colbum. Mr, John Forster, historian* anid author of the 
"Life of Gbldsmitb/' to whom Mr. Cooper was introduced, through 
Mr. Disraeli, by Mr. Ainsworth, referred him to Messrs^ Chapman 
and Hall ; but they wished, as did Mr. Porster, to haye the words, 
"the Chartist," remoyed from the title-page of the poem. To this 
the author would not. consent, Disraeli thus sustaining him in the 
refusal: "Don't let any one peisuado you to take that off." The 
influence of Doi]^las Jerrold at last secured Mr. Jeremiah How's 
consent to undertake the issue of the work ; but, as How failed 
soon afterwards, the author did not realize one shilling by the first 
edition of the *• Purgatory.** 

This appeared in Noyember, 18^. bearing the words, "By 
Thomas Cooper, the Chartist,'* proudly upon its front. It soon 
met with a hearty reception, the way for which was prepared by a 
generous reyiew, attributed to Dr. Uroly, in a Conseryatiye papw, 
the Britannia. The Eclectic Beview, then a powerful Noaoon- 
formist or^an (in an article written by William Howitt), and other 
critical penodicals, followed with appreciative and laudatory notices. 
The first issue, of 500 copies, was soon exhausted, and the work was 
afterwards brought out oy Watson in a cheaper form. 

The idea of Uie poem was an extraordinary one, and it was 
worked out in an extraordinary manner. It was to represent the 
souls ^ of suicides in the future state of being ; or rather, in the 
transition realm of purgatory, where they are alternately subject 
to interyals of punishment and respite, in grades or positions 
differing according to their rank or character or ajms on earth. 
The reader is introduced, in the yarious books of the poem, to 
successiye companies of these, met together under different circum- 
stances — sometimes in places or yast chambers, of styles corre- 
sponding to the distinguishing features of the respectiye groups. 
The spirits enter into high, and often ]^assionate conyerse, tim>n . 
ouestions which touch the future ordermg of the uniyerse. The 
theme is thus, in truth, of the final state of aU things ; and the 
poet skilfully unfolds, without sacrificing the historical consistency 
of his dramatis persomB, all doubts which had perplexed his owii 
soul respecting tne ultimate issue, though the faith of— 

** One kat^oS, diyine event, ^ 
Tq whioh the whole onatioomoyes/' , 

is niUy ^usuphmil drer alh 
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T&e whole is prefaced by a dedicatory sonnet to Thomas Carlyle, 
from whom Mr. Cooper has received repeated kindnesses, and for 
whose works he has often expressed the highest admiration. 

« TO THOMAS OARLXLB. 

** BSght noble ag^fellow, whose epMch and thought; 

^EQolAiin thee other than the supplo throng 

Who glide Life's custom-smoothed path alongi-^ 
Preseription's easy slaves — straogers to doubt, 
Because they never think ! A lay untaught 

I offer thee. Beceive the humble song, 

A tribute of the feeble to the strong 
Of inward ken — for that the theme is fraught 
With dreams of reason's high enfWmohisement. 

Illustrious Schiller^s limner, nntq thee 
Hind's freedom must be preeioas — or what- lent 

His toil its lights and what fires thine ? The free 
Of soul with quenchless seal must ever glow 
To spread the freedom whaoh their own minds know." 

Each book may be divided into two parts : one introductory, 
presenting the author's own thoughts, fancies, speculations, and 
experiences ; the other, into which the first is made ingeniously* 
yet naturally, to mer^e, however remote the first topic may appear, 
portrays a distinct vision of the suicides — not, however, as the 
title might be supposed to indicate — not writhing under purgator^ 
discipEne, but during their times of respite and in the bliss of their 
final freedom. In these second parts, of course, the main interest 
of tbe poem lies, though a deep mterest and value attaches to th» 
others. 

It has been said, by a not unfriendly critic, and the assertion 
has been copied by a subsequent compiler, that the true poetry of 
the work is found only in tne prefatory portions of its respective 
partsw But this is to limit the poet's mission to the simple expe- 
rience and expression of feeling ; in short, merely to tender-heart- 
edness ; and to overlook the possibility of his possession and use of 
superlative intellectual power and insight, and what may be called 
the realizing imagination, by which he throws himself into and 
vividly reproduces the scenes and characters of past or present^ 
and, merging his own personality in that of his actors,, speaiks with 
their thoughts and passions, purposes and aspirations, so that they 
live and move upon nis pages, self-revealing ; and his wdrk becomes, 
not only a " thing of beauty " to the taste and heart, but a "joy for 
ever" to the mind. In nothing has Mr. Cooper's strength been so 
fully shown, nor his possession of the poet's ima^rixiative genius so 
completely established, as in the passages despnptive of the halls 
of his purgatory, the joumeyings of his suicides, and their lofty 
and impassionea st)eeob. 

All the suicides nave become, of 'eottrse, contemporaries in their 
world of penance. They speak together as Bmckk--^ eMfreffiMMk 
with the same facts, fully knowing each other's history, and retaining 
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no traces of tlie mere accidents of their age, country, or edacation, 
except in so far as these have left their impresa upon memory^ 
character, and mental habitudes. 

Notlung is more wonderful about the book than the manner in 
which the author's mind has formed a distinct conception of each 
spirit, congruous with its known history, yet such that ea^; by its 
own thought and language, creates a distinct impressTon of mdi- 
viduality. There is no repetition of manner or substance, although 
at least sixty-two separate personages — all known or supposititiouB 
luicides, from all ages and all countries — take part in tne TariouB 
conversations. Many other suicides are described or characterized; 
these sixty have each a distinct share in the inteUectual action of 
the poem. They are drawn from universal history — British* French, 
Soman, Greek; Hindoo, Mexican, Hebrew, Chinese, Assyrian, — 
and so multifarious must have been the mere reading necessary 
for the simple knowledge of the names and historieB of so many 
politicians, rulers, poets, philosophers, soldiers, philamthropists, 
revolutionists, patriots, and private eitiftens, as SfiWk^ir are» spoken 




poem 

One further remark muat be made before we pass on to sketch 
its outline more fully — that Mr. Cooper's ** Purgatory," as a piece of 
imaginatiYe architecture, stands, along with the sublime Miltonic 
'* Pandemonium," the grand, shadowy " Hall of Eblis," and the 
** Inferno " and ** Purgatorio " of the great Italian epio, akin to, 
yet separate from all, in its own original conception; imitated 
from none, worthy ahnost of any. The author had net read, either 
in a translation or in the c^rigmal, the wondroits oomedia of the 
" mighty Florentine " when his own poem was written. 

The first book opens with a rendering in forceful rerse of Mr. 
Cooper's words to the Staffordshire colliers, which it is interesting 
to compare with the eommencement of the original blank yerse, 
and sko with the conclusion of the completed work. With the- 
aaitt^ting principle of all his Chartism — that the Many must cease . 
tlteir subjection to the Few — the poem begins and ends. 

** Slaves^ toil no more ! Why delve and moil and piae 

To glut the tyrant forf^^n of your chain ? 
Slaves, toil no more ! Up, from the midni^ mine, 

Sammen your swarthy thousaads to the pfatai ; 

Beneath i^ bright aim manhaUed, aweiU the strain 
Of liberty, and while the lordlings view 

Your Dttidsd hosta^ with s tcioben heavt aad brain, 
Shout, at one man, ' Toil we no more renew 
Until the Many cease their slavery to the Few ! ' 

** ' We'll croooh and toil and weave no more to weep 1 * 
Exclaim jenr brothers ttom the weary loom : 
Yea, now they swear, with one rest^e, dread, deep, 
' We'll toil no more to win a panper^s doom I * 
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And, while tlM miUioiiB iweaf, f^ Famiue's gloom 
Spreads from their haggard faces like a doud 

Big with the ibar and darkhess of the tomb, 
Howy 'neath iti tetrors, are its tyrants bowed ! 
Slayes, itofil nO moto— to statye 1 Bo forMi and tame the Proud I 

* 'And why not tame them adl ? Of more than olinr 

Do your high lords proclaim themnlres ? Of blood 

Illustrious boast they P or that reason's ray 
Beams from the brows of Bollo*s robber brood 
More brightly than from yours P Let them make good , 

Their yaunt of nobleness — or now confess 
The majesty of All! Baise ye the feud — 

Not, like thdr sires, to' murder and possess ; 

But for unboonded power to gladden and to bless. 

• • •' »■-•. ' ^ ' 

'* For that I boldly spake these words of truth ; 
Andthe starycd multitude— to fury wrought 
By sense of' infory, and yoid of ruth — 
Bushed forth to deeds of recklessness, but nought 
Aehieyed of freedom, since nor plan nor thought 
Their might direeted ; for this treason foul 
. , 'Qainat eyil tyrants, I was hither brought 

A captiye*— 'mid the yain, derisiye howl 
Of some who thought the iron now should pierce my soul. 

*' Let them howl on ! Their note, perchance, may change : 

The earthquake oft is presaged by dull rest : 
Kings may, to-morroW) teti its heayings strange! 

For my Ibm dovei who droopeth in her nest, 

I mourn in tenderness ; but to this breast 
Again to chsp my meek one I confide 

With fevrid trustfulness ! Still self-possest. 
Since truth shall one day triumph — let betide 
What may, within these bars in patience I can bide." 

He dreams of evil apparently triumphant in what shoqld be " the 
WTerse of good," and adks despairingly if life is worth baring in 
tbe faee of sach a fact : is not he wisest who " ends, self-dragged, 
bis mortd nuBeriet P " He strives to qfaell these questionings — 

"By imaging that joy all^eleyate . 
Which thfongh. earth's nniyersal heart shall swell. 
When oyer land and sea hath rung Oppression's knell." • 

Sleep comes at last, and, binding his limbs, gives life and being 
to bis thoughts ; and so the true action of the book oommenoea :-* 

" Jkiethqught I vi^aged vk the bark of Beath, 
HinUStf the helmsman'--on a skykss sea. 
Where none of all his passengers drew breath, 
Tet each, instinct with strange yitality. 
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Glared fieom hii ghaatly ^ebalU npoA md, 
And then upon that pUot| who upheld 

One chill and flethless hand lo wUbeangly 
That, while around hia hoat the hoarse wares swaUad, 
It seemed as if their rage that solemn signal qnellsd. 

''I know not how these msriners I saw : 

No light made Tisible the grislv crew : 
It seemed a Tision of the soul-*-Dy law 

Of ooro'ral sense unfettered, and more tvos 

Than Uying things rerealed to mortal view i 
Nor can earth's Babel-syllables unfold 

Aught that can shadow forth the myatio hue 
Of mvriad creatures, or their monstrous mould. 
Which thwart that dismal eea their hideous hugeness rolled." * 

When the Toyagers landed, they — 

" Took with an air of stern resolve their way 
Into a gloomy land, where startling viaiona lay," 

and the poet weirdly and vividly depictures the terrors of the road. 
The spirits at length enter a cavern's mouth, and pass through a 
lofty and majestic subterranean aisle until they are obliged to 
separate, each to its appointed place of expiatory and redemptive 
discipline, Bat t^ dreamer is exempt from this compulsion, and 
gains, by some mystic influence or intxiition, whatever knovrle4ge 
fie desires : — 

*' Conscious of this her high prerogative^ 
The soul for mystic travel girt her thews $ " 

and, conceiving the purpose of visiting the suicides under penance, 
thinks first of the kings and rulers who are numbered with them : — 

^ When lol— as if these new imaginings 
Flowed from the soul with architectural power," 

a regal hall> filled with thrones of ornate and wonderful design, 
and supported bv colqflsal shapes of mysterious significance, at 
once appears. The occupants are known bj the same unearthly 
sense : Sardanapalus, the Assyrian ; Chow-8m, Emperor of China* 
more than eleven hundred years before the Christian era ; Cambyses, 
NaupHus, JSgeus, Saul, Ajax-Telamon, Codrus, Lycurgus, Cha- 

* After reading stanzas so truly Dantean in character as the forgoing, 
the reader is compelled to ask, with wonder, br what will of judgment— 
prudential or:oCherwise-w-the ** ApoUo" who hokls the*' bright scrofi " ilpou 
which the "count" of our ** mighty poets" is inscribed, according to 
Ohambers' *' Enqyclopflsdia of Bngluh Literature," ehose a juvenile fragment 
of little value from the <* Baron's Yule Feast ^' as the best proof and illus- 
tration of Mr. Cooper's genius. 
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rondas, Appins, Antony, "Nero, Otho, Mftximiim, JlithridateB, 
Sisygambis, Cleopatra, Boadioea, and many others, are aeen and 
named:— 

'* Bat naw my trance 
Teemed with more wonder ; for, eitrapt, I learned 
These spirits* thoughts : no vocal resonance 
There was : yet soiS to soul made mystic utterance.* 

Sardanapalns is heard first ; and, addressing himself to Lyicnrgns, 
who had predicted the triumph of demooraey, upholds the perma- 
nence of kinj^ship and popular Aubmission, from the point of riew 
of the right of the kings themselves. He is followed by the Chinese 
monarch, who supports the same thesis, but upon the widely 
differing principle of their necessity as guides and fathers to the 
peoples. He pictures the submission and contentment of his 
countrymen: — 

" Chraian, behold, from China's terraced mountains, 

Meek, peaceftd myriads to the valleys wend. 
And with their brethren by the silver fountains 

Beclining, to some hoary teacher lend 

Enraptored audienee, while his lips oommend 
The les8(ms of the ever-honoured seer 

Whose wisdom^s lustre doth as far transcend 
The glimmering lights your westerlings revere. 
As doth the orient sun outvie each smaller sphere." 

Then Antony scornfully repudiates the theories of both* basing 
pre-eminence of power, not upon ^* long descent," or upon the pre- 
servation of nations from the calamity of change, but upon innate 
strength, bestowed bj nature expressly for the overthrow of outworn 
systems. Nero denies the boasts of Antony-^ 

'* That thrones to thy stout valour owe huge debt, — 
He spake, casting around a witheriug smile ; 
Is true as that thou wert an anohoret ! 
Hero of Actium I-^Teatal of the NUe I "-^ 

asserts that the line of the CcBsars were " Fate's true darlings," 
and denounces the weak rulers under whom Bome declined and 
felL Maximian replies ; and so the wordy warfare goes on, until 
it becomes a mere babblement between the mntnally aocsoaing 
Bomans. 
Then Mithridates rises, — 

" Hurling a throne of intellectual might 
Among their cowering seeptres,*'— - 

and his jnere presence stills the tumult. He requires cf l^Gotgas 
jthe pounds of his startling prophecies, asking what he coold kiM»w 
4ihat they knew not. Lyourgus answers, claiming for "high 
humanity" precedence of all pomps, and averring that it was 
gradually casting off the bonds of mystery and fear throughout 
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the world, and awakening to spiritual conscioasness and self- 
oontrol. 

As he closes, the splendours of the hi^h dome and its many 
thrones grow pale, — sign that another respite firom penance closes, 
and that all must hare the suicide's ponishment afresh ; but the 
great Spartan cannot close without appealing to the unquenchable 
hope which each one cherishes of final deliverance from this woe, 
as an argument for mind's universal enfranchisement and ennoble- 
ment. And yet the conlrary possibility again wages itself, — 

*' The future may attest as the stained past hath sealed." 

So the dream fades, and the first book of the poem ends. 

Empedocles, Cleombrotus, and Calanus the Indian, form a group 
of suicide enthusiasts, to whom, in the second book — introduced by 
a magnificent address to the lyre of the poet's £itherland, and 
to the great spirits of the past who have struck its chords — the 
dreamer's soul is conducted by the shade of Milton. 

It was originiJly the author's intention to prefix to each book a 
sonnet inscribed to some living author ; but only three appear to 
hare been written, and they have not hitherto been printed. That 
intended for the third book was addressed to Thomas Moore ^— 

"TO THOMAS MOOEE. 

** Friend of Hope's bard, and of immortal Ohilde! 
Fired by their strains of Freedom and thine own 
In youth I was ; and, though a thrall unknown, 

I dare to oifor thee a harping wild 

Of dungeon-dreams wherein the ghost defiled 
I saw of him who sold thy country. Bun 
His race hath been fall long, and some may shun 

The yerse severe, by softer lay beguiled — 
Or deeming it unholy thus to doom 

The solemn dead. But while Hibemia bleeds, 
While millions justly curse him in the tomb — 

Millions made brsadless by his guilty deeds. 
Thou who wert bold to awe the minion's king. 
Wilt list me strike my rude but truthful string !*' 

The traitoiNstiieides, Judas and Oastlereagh, are in this section 
i^ealed in endless counter-accusation. 

In the fourth book poet-suicides appear— Chatterton, Sappho, 
liQcretius, and Luca^*— and discuss the great theme, What wilt he t 
To it was pveflved a sonnet to hia early playmate and oompaaion, 
Thomas Miller:*— 

* Erroneously stated "(tihapi. i^t pw 218) to have been four years Cooper's 
jonior. It should have been tw» .years only. Their ac^piaintance began 
when Cooper was six years eld, and Miller only lour, and m petticoats. 



** What Howard, when tlie dungeon is forgot ; 

What Montague,' when no nia-n'R blood is shed; 
What Hale, when justice can no more bebou^t ; . 

What Bernard Gilpin, when no poor lock bread s 

"V^hat Cartwright, when no tyrants on. them tread; . 
What CNrkson, when the world hath not a sIato; . 

What Owen, when free thought awakes no dread ; 
What Mathew, when there is no sot to saye; 
What Mbn fhall grace our isles, when wrong hath found its grave ? ** 

M. do Pontalba, Atticua, Meaademon, VibiuB Virin^ and Varue, 
are the figures liere $ bat the realm in which they appear is like- 
wise tenanted by other suicided of sorrow, and whole companies 
and nations who sou^i^ rolantary death to escape oppression — like 
the "stem giant Cimbri," and the Jews at **old cathedralled 
York." • . 

Book nine was inscribed to Miss Martineau, in these unpublished 
lines, — 



**TO HARBIBT MAETINBAtJ. 

** Lad J, a stranger unto thee would give 
The lowly tribute of a prison rhyme, 
IFor that thy high example, in our time 
Of servile sordidness, doth hope revive 
Though true nobility hath ceased to live , 
'In men of mind, who deem it is no crime 
'With pensioned pelf from tyrants to beelime 
Their palms — yet, shall thy sex restorative 
' Influence exert—our stem old English boast 

Of independence to make once more bright-— 
And, in our land, the spectacle august 

Cresite of G-enius spuming gifts by Bight 
XJnsanctioned^-by usurping Power bestowed ;^-^ 
Great thefts from the. unfranchised toiling crowd." 

It opens with the i^ainful scene of the felon and his child before 
alluded to, and the vision is of female self-destroyers, who appear 
trooping with joy to hear the end of punishment proclaimect and 
the noet reoognises Portia and Arria, the wife of Asdrubal the 
Oartaaginian, Sophronia and Bar una. These talk together with 
sisterly afiection and sympathetic triumph over the speedy termi- 
nation of evil for them on eartli. 

The last book commences with some noble lines to Liberty, and 
praises of its great upholders/and a denunciation of contemporary 
men, among whom "Harry" Brougham, " Harlequin-Demosthenes," 
^ the auuior of the new poor-hiw — against which much of the 
Chartist agitation was directed — comes in for especially severe 
rebuke. Besolves for continued faithfulness to the oause of the 
poor and down-trodden ore recorded : — 

1870. • L 
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" Here then, O holiest Liberty ! mj heart' 

I lay upon thine altar ^undismayed, 
Unawerying, unsubdued : the after part 

Of life it aims to play with healthier aid 

Of wisdom — ^but no guiltier thoughts upbraid : 
It aaks but to be kept from mortal stain 

Am free as now : let consciousness pervade 
Each pulse through life that still by gold or gain 
XJnbought it beats ; and it shall shun no toil, no pain." 

Again the dream returns, bat now it is " j^lad^ome," and of 
"portents beatifical." The snicidal hosts, delivered from evil — 
save those who hare preferred their sensuality and sloth — ^meet in 
the great chamber of the kings —kings no more, but glorioos e^ala 
in a nnirersal and happy brotherhood. The rainbow^d roof- is no 
longer supported by the toiling Cyclopean and distorted forms who 
hare painfully upborne it hitherto. Xyenreus addresses the TMit 
assemoly in praise of Unity, Concord, and Truth, and then gtyer 
place to Mithridates, who confesses the error of his previous scorn, 
and pays the Spartan seer high tribute for his noble and now amply 
falfiUed forecastings of this blissful consummation. Cato, freed 
from his stern haughtiness, follows Mithridates: — 

" 'Tis, then, unto the Few, the tireless Few, 
Who through all ages and in every clime 
Pursued the Gh>od, our gratitude is due ;** 

and to him succeed Zeno and Cleanthes, Clitomachus, Metrodes, 
Lucretius, Atticus, and many others, until the scene closes with 
one triumphant and united chant, in which the lutfetiered souls 
celebrate the advent of Eternal Peace and Blessedness, while the 
dreamer awakes to the realities of his dungaeon, — 

^ Thence, to ponder when. would ooine 
The day that Goodness shall the earth renew, 

And Truth's young light disperse old Error's gloom-^ 
When Love shsill Hate, and Meekness Pride subdue, 
And when the Many cease their slavery to the Few !'* 

w. w. 
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On the JSievival of Philosophy at OotwJbridge^ 
By. C. M, Iif auBHY, M.Am LL.D. Cambridgis : J. HaU &. Son* 

A fete hnrf Remark* on Cambridge University and College Refbrmk 
By a Mbvbbb of thb Sbkjltb. London : Ijongman, Green, & Co. 

Thb ''Befleetions HiBtorioal and Critical" on thei Eeviyal of 
Pliilosophy at Cambridge! l&id before the public by Dr. Ingleby, 
Foreign I Secretary to the Boyal Society of Literature* refer to the 
aeadeoBiiQaliohMatges recently introdueed at the alma mater of the 
author; and the "Bemarics " concerning '*the Paat and Presentt 
Legislation" to which the university and coll^ea of Cambridge 
hare been subjected. We place them together for notice on aeconat; 
of the similarity of their subject, not of their topic. !Bach> in 
regard to its own tfaeme^ is of interest, for these can be no doubti 
tbit the university life of our country affects the whole land by 
affecting a large proportion of the minds which directly x>r indirectly^ 
move or teach, influence or govern, the mass. 

Thou^ we have placed Dr. Ingleby's book> first on our list^ •»; 
denoting its greater congeniality to our own interest in Cam*«. 
bridge as a place of edueation, .learning, and relijQiony. yet we shall 
notice first the pada^>hleior the Member of the Senate, because it 
concerns thse legid oonstittiition and the fozinal details of the insti- 
tatioomiere than the ma«aep and matter of its teaching, and the' 
influence it exerts through that. 

It ia pleasant to hear^ on the authority of a member of the senate, 
that ''Uke- UniveiBity and CoUbges of Cambridge are- no longer* 
schools mese^y- for the- edueatiou of the clergy of the^staUishod 
chprdh, but.na/ttonal institutions " (p. 5) ; that "the Colleges of :Caim* 
bndge a«e'«ot private beroughs, nor closo corporations^ hut public 
instiytntiooe/'and thi»t> their *' masters and- fellows are neither'the 
owners, nor the proprietora oj5 t^e property,^ tbey administer ; " and) 
in«f thepsfoim " be called uponiby the legisiatnne to rendte^«a ac* 
cosntoj^th^'proiperty the.y hold in trust, and of the manBer^in 
which. the revtfnues- aire aaAually distnbuted " ' (p. 6). TheiautJMr' 
ptepeses IJMit wt^, a return, shpuld. be- made imperative* oa the* 
0(dkgpSiaiMlhs4aiid.be£o»»rPaieliftment Qjiaj.jemti. 

^8(Pnaisti«al pvoposakAoe (1) that; the vioe-ohaoeeUor'sfaoiiddhie* 
relieved of book-keeping detaiis»M;id shoiddhesv^perseded^ in sa far 
s|8tbMe.8f)et«eaeerned, by the ainpQintmcaEkt <^ ai seeijetarjr. andi a 
^Ukr; (3) th0!aiKilitibn,offthe.reaidenliai4ualifioati^nofm«nlM»i 
ofi thoBCBiitew voting f€trrth«^ieQjanei>l<'o£theTSftoate ft (;0k) thatthifr 
HulseMi, Ohnstia»^.4dvoicate- and) ther*. Iiiku»^mAiPrefeeM)rBhi|k)«r6 
revealed Beligion should be ^eiAitit^todi and maderteqahle*ey3h0r 
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by lay or clerical men of aptitude, and that the incomes of the pro- 
fessors should be augmented by the'sums arising from lapsed scholar- 
sbips ; (4) that heads of colleges may be either clerics or laics — can- 
didates being prohibited from voting for themselved : he would also 
extend the vote for the mastership to all who hold a degree higher 
than that of B.A. ; (5) that fellowships should be held for stated 
periods, that payments should involve the performance of duty, 
that the creed-test should be considerably narrowed in its operation 
by making fellowships of two sorts — those tenable by members of 
the Church of England alone, secondly, those tenable equally by 
all British subjects : after this he would open the right of tutor- 
ship to all fellows ; (6) that scholarships should be revised, brought 
to a point which would meet necessities and not augment luxury, 
shortening the terms, and paying, not weekly, but terminally ; (7) 
that studies and teaching should be extendea : an entrance exam- 
ination is proposed with preparatory classes, and fitness for practical 
testing in the tutors should be essential, and thus means would be 
taken to make the teaching effective, and persons would be pre- 
vented from holding terms who were unqualified to derive benefit 
from the studies pursued. All these seem aims of a very desirable 
sort, and the author speaks with full information, aptness of refer- 
ence, and evident knowledge of Cambridge requirements and the 
country's desires ; and there can be little doubt that if his propo- 
sals were carried into effect, they would materially enhance Cam- 
bridge in the eves of the country, and much conduce to the im- 
provement of the University and its Colleges. 

At this point Dr. Ingleby's " little volume," which we are glad to 
see "is gratefully inscribed to James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., 
F.R.C.S. Edin., author of * The Seoret>f Hcg«l,' " comes in fittingly 
to see to the crowning of the edifice. We have in the first place a 
" preface " setting forth the object of the book — " to trace the rise 
of the new regime [in regard to philosophy] ; to examine into its 
workings and results ; and to make suggestions for its materialim- 
provement " (p. 7). Chap. I., on " The Monopoly of Mathematics," 
contains an interesting and suggestive history of the progress of 
the great controversy. Mathematics v. Philosophy, which having 
begun at Oxford about 1826, affected Cambridge about 1833, and 
manifested itself in Edinburgh in 1836, a controversy in which the 
combatants were Adam Sedgwick, Wm. Whewell, Sir Wm. S. 
Hamilton, J. S. Mill, Augustus de Morgan, Sir Wm. E. Hamil- 
ton, George Boole, Whately, &c. A very interesting part of this 
chanter is that in which Dr. Ingleby discusses and detects the flaws 
in tne contributions of Whewell and of Hamilton alike, and hits the 
blot in regard to the reasoning of each. 

Chap. II. on ** The Eecognition of Mental and Moral Science," 

shows us the result of the famous polemic on mathematics as a 

means of mental culture, in the institution, 1851, of the Moral 

Sciences Tripos, and gives us a history and a critidsni of its course, 

rogress, and efficiency, of much value. 
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Chap. III. famishes a yerj accurate and searching criticism on 
'' The choice of Examiners in the Moral Sciences Tripos." He says 
JQStlj that " the proclirities of the ezamioer may he inferred from 
the character of his examination papers;" and maintains that 
nnless the papers were set hy a philosophical student, it mnst almost 
necessarily happen " that tne oest logician, as such, or the hest 
metaphysician, as such, would not be able to obtain the highest 
number of marks ; " and he giyes good reasons for urging upon the 
board the propriety of seeing to it, lest it should " become a grare 
scandal, throwing discredit on the whole concern." On looking at 
the lists of examiners from 1861 to 1 869, exclusiye of the Professors 
of Moral Philosophy, he finds "that not one of them save Mr. Cope 
and Mr. Venn is known to fame as a metaphysician or logician, 
though all are men of very great ability in other respects." 

Chap. IT. deals with " the Selection of Text-books and Indica- 
tion of the Course of Study." Here the author's extensive and 
careful reading has ample space for display, and he must have ex- 
ercised severe self-restraint to condense his observations as he has 
done. Ever^ remark is pertinent, each criticism is pointed and 
keen, but brief. The entire chapter has glimpes of the literature 
of the subject, and prove that the author is a philosophical student 
of wide information and accurate insight. 

Chap. T. is on " The Examination Tapers of the Moral Sciences 
Tripos," and is, perhaps, the most important chapter of all. We 
shall quote ^ few sentences here and there from the work, which 
will prove from their compact clearness that Dr. Ingleby is a thinker 
and a scholar. Sir Wm. S. Hamilton he characterises as — 

** Learned beyond all his oontemporaries, boorishly ignorant of mathe- 
matios, he conceived a hatred o£ aiathematicians woxthy of Goethe (p. 11). 
He had never suoceeded in prevailing upon himself to go through the 
neoessary drudgery of compoBition (not to insist on the severe toil of 
redintegration, if that were possible), and so to commit himself to a com- 
plete system of philosophy. His notes on Beid were then and still remain 
&sgmentary ; his lectures were then only in manuscript, and his philo- 
sophicid contributions to the Edinburgh Beview were upon special and 
laborciinate topics, not then nor since gathered up into one concatenated 
scheme " (p. 21). 

Of Kant, we have the following among other appreciative sen- 
tences ;— 

'* Kant's CriHoofihe Pure Reason [is] the head and source of all that 
is worthy of the name of Philosophy, [but] it is neoessary to understand 
Hume in order to appreciate the initiatory step of Eant. . . There is but 
one portal to modem philosophy, and but one key to ancient philosophy : 
that portal is Kant, and that key is furnished by the greatest outcome of 
Kant's philosophy, viz., Hegel. ISo other philosophy but what derives 
from Kant explains for us the source of apodeictio judgments. Clearly 
whatever a system of mental philosophy may do, it is false if it deny those 
jadgments, it is useless if it fail to account for them. No other philoso* ' 
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'%ttl trhat derif«8 £wm KaSkt, «Zf]iii»:for ^oa i^e oattire oiiMlU!€mdUU>ned 

Mi^^aUon, . . . "WliAtemr nrvytitem x>f ^ «ionl« philoBOphy may be, it- is 

fttir^ttf^'ty if it igiKMW'usieoDcUAioned obligation.; it is am impeHiiMiMe if 

it'&il to systemanse it. . . The.ftaiplo&et is, Kant's /<>re0 has Def«r 

^Nian excdledy and hia «cOfM baa never been enliMrged by any but Hegol. 

"No otber man^a horizon baa ever reduced Kant to e^ foreground. No oUier 

•4Mitiior ba8«y«r awallowed up Kant, and reprodnced him in the form of 

Jiew tissue. • . Tho^e who have atrnggled with Kant may with advan- 

tage attack Dr. J. H. Stirling's Secret ^ Megely 2 vols., Longman & Co., 

1865, wbich contains a translation of the LogiCy with an ample commentary 

on both the Quality and the Quantity. But apart from Hegel, that 

jplendid work affords the only trustworthy English commentary on Kant. 

Tor the sake of the third and fifth chapters aione, The 'Secret of Segel 

'kfaonld be added \o the revised list. . . The sttident ought moat clearly 

to apprehend the synthetic form of KanVa work, which is developed in the 

«rder«f nature, and not in' that of experience, i.e., iBatbetic before Iiogic, 

Analytieal Logic befofe Dialectic; and also the transcandentaLbeCbrathe 

'4tapik9ea]^«nd the immanent before the traescendent." 

B«re is a wise, learned, and jadiciotts explanation ofone^eat 
cause of difficulty in translation, especially the'^translation of pnilo- 
BOphieal works i— 

" A Greek or G-erman word^and its English synonym may be compared, 
•as was done by De Quincey, to two intersecting otroles, the common area 
-bemg the exact interpretation, the other areas containing the sources •«{ 
misprision. But the primary and derivative meanings of a word in the 
original may go to -make up the entire extent and intent which it' stood to 
cover; while the English equivalent not only excludes some of these 
meanings, but connotes bthers that ate impertment ; and in the- statement 
o£ a^ phUosophical system exactitude of expression is the sinon non" 

Here' is^ a '^ood' remark 00. Majorities v. Minorities-:*^ 

"tThere must always be a time when the minority of thiit world are 
r.ight, and the majority wrong. It is always -so : the less is more than the 
greater, before the greater la more than the less : a paradox of which the 
history of science anords a continual series of examples in point.** 

• AadtJons obsenratiosL ^n 'Philosophy ia^od :«- 

'""'PhiloBophy, like any of its subordinate sciences, is necessarily rooted 
in the past, and has its history and its literature, which no student can 
with impunity neglect. But like them, philosophy is the subject of an 
d priori organon, and the one business of the philosopher is to render 
it perfect. The student, who is to become a philosopher, should nbt' be 
4«^bt * to 'Walk eter with reverted eyes.' " 

'We may, perhaps, Jitst notice thtit in B^eafciirg^ of Professor F. 
D. 'Maurice, Dr. Ingleby seems to 'hare a sort of jealousy that 
Cambridge was overlooked and Oxford anper-elerate'd tly 'ids 
appointment. We believe that Professor Maurice kept ^W his 
tevnasat Cambridge, and actually got a first-class in Civil Law in 
1^26-7,' though he took ^no Cambridge 'dfgree. ^e speak on good 
authority. 
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BZEMmaHAM BBBATINO SOGIETIBS NBABLY A CENTURY 

A0O. 



CtoHiBOYBBSTy gB A means of in- 
teUectoal culture, as well as a 
gjfmxMBtic of the mind, is now one 
of the f eoognised agencies of the 
self-ediuiator; and dehating societies 
exist in almost every nook and 
oonier of the land, whereirer two or 
ihiee can be gathered together with 
intellectual aspiration and a desire 
to indulge in active thought. Thej 
an^ in genDral, quiet unostentatiotts 
geowthfings, springing up for a 
saasouy and then, their special end 
aocompliahed, passing away into 
fngetfuloess — ^potent while they 
last, but liable to rapid change and 
decay> as change works among their 
meinben to alter their tastes, habits, 
or circumstances, place of abode, or 
employment. Tet the history of 
wch debating societies might have 
possessed much interest in tracing 
the career of many a promising 
youth and prosperous thuiker. It 
.is not pleasant that they should not 
only pass away themselves, but t<hat 
their memory perishes too. Of how 
much interest records of such in- 
ititutions may be, we have an op- 
portunify of giving our readers a 
RMcimen in the following quotations 
«om " A Century of Birmingham 
.life "--ra book of quite an original 
charwter, and of a peculiarly in- 
teiestuig nature, compiled and 
edited by John Alfred Langford, 
.UUI). In2vols. London: Simpkin, 
.ICarshall, & Co.:— 

** Debating societies must be con- 
.sideeed as educational institutions. 
Th9j make men read and think, and 
any society which accomplishes 
these two important results must 
exercise a considerable Influence on 



the mental character. In the ymr 
1774 Birmingham produced two of 
these societies; the Free Debatii^g 
Society, or, as it was afterwards 
called, the Bobin Hood Free De- 
bating Societjj^, and The Amicable 
Debating Society. The first met at 
a publio^house, called the Bed Lioiii 
and a bit of more curious reading 
than the record of their doings and 
the questions which they discuMedf 
which are regularly advertised for 
some months, is rarely to be met 
with. There is no account of the 
formation of the Bobin Hood 
Society, but we think the first notice 
we find of it indicates that the 
meeting reported was the first whioh 
was held for actual discussion. It 
appeared in April : — 

" * Birmingham, April 4, 1774. — 
The Free Debating Society will meet 
next Friday Evening, in Sam. Wic- 
kins's Long Boom, at the Bed Xa&n. 
Inn, to discuss the following quM- 
tions, viz. 

*^ * 1. Can a Juryman, consistMitly 
with his Oath, find a prisoner guilty 
without a proof Positive ? 

"<2. Whether the Practice o 
^duelling is consistent either with 
true Courage or Christianity ? 

"*3. Whether Generosity in a 
Bich or gratitude in a poor Man, 
is most amiable ? 

*"4. Whether is an arbitrary, or 
mist Government, most eligible P 

" * Besolved, Tb|it the pursuit of 
mild measures respecting the .Ame- 
ricans will be most to &e interest 
of Great Britam.— Besolved, That 
the present Laws respecting Bas- 
tardy are destructive of Virt- 
Besolved, — That compelling 
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Offender! to hard labour in the 
public Highways will be attended 
with more salutary Effects than the 
punishment of Death. — Besolved, 
That the present high price of grain 
and provisions is owing to Luxury. 
— ^B^lyed, That an ignorant man 
is more an object of pity than a 
presumptiye one — The company 
last Friday Eyening was very nume- 
rous andrespectable, and was pleased 
to give their thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his conduct in the chair. — 
The debaters will begin at half-past 
seven o'clock precisely. — Tickets 
price 6d.each, to be had at the bar of 
the Bed Lion ; and of the President, 
to whom all Letters or Questions 
for the society are desired to be 
sent.' 

"The next announcement ap- 
peared in the same month ; and we 
are astonished at the number of 
questions discussed. How often 
did they meet ? and how long was 
each speaker allowed to address the 
meeting? Ifthey settled seven such 
questions in one night, as are adver- 
tised on the 18th of April, they must 
have been model debators : — 

« « Birmingham, April 18th, 1774. 
— ^The Birmingham Kobin Hood 
!Free Debating Society will meet 
next Friday Evening, in Samuel 
Wickins's Long Boom, at the Bed 
Lion Inn, to discuss the following 
question?, viz.: — 

" * 1. Whether a Dei?t, consistent 
with the Moral Law, can be justified 
more than the Christian that dd^s 
not live up to the Moral Law ? 

** * 2. Which contributes most to 
make mankind unhappy, Love, 
Avarice, or Ambition ? 

" * 3. Whether is Suicide, or what 
we call Self-Murder, the effect of 
Courage or Cowardice ? 

"* Whether Lenity or Severity in 

a father towards an undutiful son, 

is the best means of bringing him 

back to his duty ? 

"'Whether have the present 



temptations of the age more influ- 
ence over Man or Woman ? 

" *6. Are Women who are led from 
the Paths of virtue, by the Wiles of 
ill-meaning People, pitiable or de- 
spisable ? 

" *7. Wliat constitutes Happiness? 
" * Besolved, That : the present 
Combinations for prosecuting Felons 
will not be prejudicial to the Com- 
munity in general. — Besolved, That 
the power vested in Justices of the 
Peace is not contradictory to the 
constitution of our Country, nor 
prejudicial to individuals. — Be- 
solved, That Greatness of mind is 
more conspicuous by fortitude in 
Adversity than by moderation in 
prosperity. — Besolved, That it is 
necessaiT that sales by Auction 
should be laid under certain Be- 
strictions. — Resolved, That the 
present mode of permitting Pawn- 
brokers is injurious to the trading 
parts of the kingdom. The debates 
will begin at half-past seven o'clock. 
Admittance 6d. each gentleman. — 
J. Jones, President." 

" The postscript in the next week's 
advertisement indicates that the 
president had some trouble with his 
audience or his speakers, or with 
both. He says : — 

" ' A plan is formed^ which tDiU he 
put into Execution, that cannot fail 
of preserving Order and Segularityy 
and notwithstanding the illiberal 
Attempts that have been made to 
supprefts this Society, yet there is No 
Doubt to be Made, as some respect- 
able Persons have promised their 
Aid and Support, but it will soon 
become the first society of the kind 
in the kingdom. Since Able Speakers 
have promised to attend,* 

"Was it the persons who made 
the illiberal attempts' alluded to 
in this N.B. who founded the Ami- 
cable Debating Society? This cannot 
be clearly proved, but it may be 
inferentially inferred. On the same 
day tint the »bore notice appeared 
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the formation, origin, and objects of 
the Amicables were also announced. 
It will be seen that the early meet- 
ings of this new society were held at 
a coffee-honse. 

*'* Amicable Debating Society — 
Birmingham, April 25, 1774. — At 
a Meeting, held on Wednesday 
Eyening last, to consider of the 
Propriety and Expediency of estab- 
h'shing a Society in this Town, for 
the Encouragement of free and candid 
Disputation, it was the unanimous 
Sense of the Company, that such an 
Institution might, if conducted 
with Harmony and Decorum, be 
generally useful and Agreeable. 
But as the indiscriminate Admission 
of Persons into such society must 
cause the best Bules for its Govern- 
ment to be ineffectual j so must it 
consequently render its Duration 
precarious, and its Advantages very 
circumscribed. In order, therefore, 
to remove these difficulties, a more 
liberal Finn has been adopted; a 
System of Laws has been formed, 
on the strict and Begular Obser- 
vance of which the Permanency and 
Beputation of this Society imme- 
diately and ultimately depend. For, 
as the Power of making, without 
the means of enforcing, a Law, 
would be absurd ; so would it be 
equally ridiculous, in any society, to 
establish Kules for the Maintenance 
of Peace and Q-ood Order without 
A fixed Determination to enforce and 
obey them. It will therefore be ex- 
pected and required of all Persons, 
who may hereafter be admitted 
Members of this Society, that they 
respectively subscribe their Karnes 
to such Bules as have been, or may 
^ adopted, for the Support of this 
Institution. Copies of the Bules 
are left, for public Inspection, at S. 
■^8*8 and Mr. Swinney's, Printers ; 
to either of whom all Persons, who 
Jiay be desirous of becoming mem- 
^1 are requested to send their 
"Mnes, sealed up and directed-^To 



the President of the Amicable De- 
bating Society. N.B. A previous 
Meeting will be held at the King's 
Head in New-Street, on Wednesday 
Evening next, precisely at Seven 
o'clock, when such Persons, whose 
Names have been received, will be 
ballotted for.' 

''The first meeting of, and the 
questions to be discussed by, this 
new society appeared in the paper 
on the following Monday : — * May 2, 
1774. — Amicable Debating Society. 
— This Society will meet on Friday 
next, at Mrs. Ashton's Coffee Boom 
in the Cherry Orchard, Birmingham, 
when the following questions are to 
be discussed : — 

" * 1. Is a Drunkard the greater 
Enemy to himself or to Society ? 

** * 2. Which is most detestable in 
itself and most dangerous to Man- 
kind, Treachery in Friendship or 
Hypocrisy in Beligion ? 

" * 8. Which are the greatest real 
or imaginary Evils ? 

«**The President will take the 
Chair precisely at 8 o'clock. 

" * N.B. As the Questions for De- 
bate will not be advertised in future, 
they will be left for public Inspection 
at the Bar of the above mentioned 
House, where the Society is intended 
to be held.' 

*• Our friends of the Bobin Hood 
were not to be intimidated by the 
unmistakable allusions to them, 
made by the Amicables, and on the 
same 2nd of May they advertised as 
follows : — 

" * Birmingham, May 2, 1774.— 
The Birmingham Bobin Hood Free 
Debating Society will meet next 
Friday Evening, in Samnel Wic- 
kins's Long Boom, at the Bed Lion 
Inn, in this Town, to discuss the 
following Questions, viz.: — 

** * 1. What is true generosity ? 

" * 2. Is it possible for a Man who 
is bom blind to have any true Idea 
of sight? 

** * 8. Is not the Practice of Stat<» 
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Xotteffias prejudioial to a;Gomia«f- 
aial CSountry P 

« f 4. Does not tbe Xaberty tluit 
is allowed J3aUad . fliDgen . Ufod to 
.oomipt the Montis of the .lower 
OUm of People? 

'' '5. Is not the 'sendiog of so 
many traneports to America irery' 
detnmental to the trade of this' 
JTatioQ ? 

"*6. Which is guilty of the, 
;:grealeBt Crime, the Servant that 
robs, his Master secMtly, or the thief 
that audaciously breaks into his 
IHooseP 

*^**7. Is the custom so much 
practised (in Birmingham), of send- 
ing Children to the shops to work 
as soon as they are well able to- walk, 
injurious or adyantageous to the 
.ixihabitantB in general ? 

** * 8. Who may, with the strictest 
propriety, be called wise Men ? 

"'Eesolved, That Mr. Wilkes is 
A very proper person to sit in Par- 
liament. — Ees(4yed, That Colonel 
Xfuttrell has no legal right to sit in 
the House of Commons. Besolved, 
aSiat the Act of Parliament lately 
.passed respecting the Bostonians is 
.not founded on the principles of 
Justice or Equity. BesolTed, That 
the inconstancy of the Fair Sex 
originally arises from the Men, and 
not from themselves. Besolved, 
K^at as this society is intended to 
be of general Advantage, that such 
Ijadies who choose to hiear the de- 
bates shall be admitted. The Pre- 
sident therefore gives notice that the 
upper part of the room will be railed 
in for the reception of Ladies, that 
they may sit without interruption, 
.but no gentleman is to be permitted 
• to sit within side the Bail. The 
Xiadies will be admitted without ex- 
pense. Admittance 6d.«ach gentle- 
man. The President will take the 
Cbair exactly at eight o'clock. J. 
.Jones, President. ^.B. The Presi- 
dent gives notice that the Wolvar- 
.liampton Free Debating Society 



wiU meet next Thursday Evaoing in 
the assembly room at tUe Bed Lion ' 
Inn in that town. The questioas i 
and resolutions are delivered in 
handbills.' ' 

" The Bohin Hood did a bold 
thing. To both societies LadiOB 
were admitted; but whatshsUwe 
say to this announcement, which 
appeared on June 6th? Bid not 
our liberal Bobins anticipate John 
Stuart Mill, on the Woman's Bights 
question, and settle it for them- 
selves ? We wilder if any ladies 
availed themselvesof the permissien , 
and if so what was the length of the 
speeches they made. Who was 
and what has become of Mr. John 
Scott, the able orator wheee abil- 
ities were recognised by thepTasent- 
ation of a silver medal? .But we 
quote the notice ; — 

"•June 6, 1774.— Ladies will be 
allowed to apeak to any of the above 
Questions. The debates will begin 
at eight o'clock, and conclude at a 
quarter-past Ten. Admittance each 
Gontleman 6d.; the Ladies without 
Expense. A Silver medal was ad- 
judged to Mr. John Scott, for his 
abilities as an Orator and an able 
Speaker. The resolutiona of Eriday 
night will be published in Thurs- 
day's paper. La<Ues' tioketa.to be 
had of Mrs. Wickens, at the Bed 
Lion Inn, and of the President.' 

"Would our readers like to be 
present at one of these old debates ? 
Fortunately we can introduce them, 
for a curious stianger who. was pre* 
sent atone of these meetix^s has left 
us a g^raphic account of the pro- 
ceedings. It appeared in a letter to 
the printer, Jime 20, 1774 :— 

« «To the Printer of the Binning 
ham GhiKtte— If a stranger's senti- 
ments on tlie debating soeiety are 
deemed worthy of admittance in 
your useful paper, the following are 
at your service. Having a vacant 
hour, I attaaded at the Society held 
at the Bed Lion^.and, stcaitge to 
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flsBk, the 'BfliMrt; of iPain and 
'Ffeftflore ntrcr perhaps in miA 
qttkjk tnuMttMQS poesessedl^efraitte 
«£ Mui. An kistfttotion of tkis 
lUifeinv, oondocted with pivper dd- 
coram, is truly Tfttional. What 
tre the principles of thiv deoonim ? 
Ohserrance of Bolee and Ability in 
the speakers; The former, Method 
and common sense ean- conoetva «s 
well as execute; the latter, only 
Geoios and Education can supply. 
The remark has often been made 
that the Bidiculous in the extreme 
pleases the Mind as much as the 
Extreme good sense : it may cauae. 
& laugh in others, but in me it 
Always produces & pang. I feei for 
a Person vho - makes hunself ridicu- 
k>Qs .mora than .probably .the Object 
<iees4br himself and I ever enjoy 
the deaerred applause given to the 
ssBsible Candidate for Fame. Thus, 
Hr. Printer, these quick tcanaitions 
«f £aia aood .Pleasure were caused, 
i^qaestion is proposed, up starts^a 
poor MeohaniC) or an Apprentice 
Boy^ and commences Orator. Na- 
tue isooeiiainly the primary pcin- 
<nple of Oiatoxy, and, if you will 
•pudon a Pun, many of them must 
he truly Ocators^ being truly Na- 
toBals I . thua.my Pain was produiied. 
■Soon alter a judicious person dis- 
OBSBes'the Poijat, then succeeds my 
PAbssubs ;. • but, unfortunately for me, 
these latter instanoea nrere but few ; 
a youqg GheBtdeman of the Law-gaye 
•aie indeed. partioular aatiafaetioa ; 
ahadeanso reqniaea anable.pleader ; 
'Was I'.to • be tried for .a Crime I 
•hd«id 4Brtaialy be acquitted, pro- 
vitiedL<had a fee to employ him. 
33iese^ Kr^ Printer, are- a few seat- 
iteisd.«4MntiBseiits; beveafter, pW' 
hapSy^ou may have more, but, pray, 
tthmogb the> ehannel of your paper, 
whisper the would-be Orators of that 
■ssemUyto be more attentive and 
^ToeiSnoiaB, Thatvatureisthe 
'•^t principlo in the oompoaition of 
an-iMtor ia->'«i ^widoiAted ixyb, 



^ a a aiati teart is •a-^teeondaFf'OMwe, 
aawqvisite lo' bis forawHon. Wbtt 
is this 'art ? A reftned eduoatieti. 
How is it possiMe a poor Ap p w uti oo 
or a mean mecfaamffean possess i^P 
'Besides, the outward gai4> of mray 
of those who spoke was ^rather* in- 
deoent;. a dean 'ehirt and stock 
sfaootd snrriy be prooared for tbis 
night, even though Simday went 
unprovided; the ladies arepermitted 
Ghratis, and Cleanliness is a Com- 
pliment to the Sex everywhere. 
Milton beautifully describes the ex* 
ternal appearance of an orator— 

" < Deep on his front engraved 
iDe]iberatian:iits,* and Fnblie oare ; 
His look draws audience and at- 

tention-^ll -aa* night 
Or Summer's noontide air, while 

'e^er he speidks.' 

"*I shall oonolude this with a 
parody on the abov«,.a]id leave it to 
•the. judicious readers whether it is 
not perfeetjly auited to some of the 
Oratora of the £ebin Hood JFree 
Debating Society. 

^* Dull on theirunriurven cMnsand 

dirty brows, 
Stupidity resides, and Tacant 

thought; 
Their looks cause laughter,' wlifle 

Contempt and Shame 
Loud as when ignorance made 

deadly drank 
While e'er they speak. 

"fAurau. 
^ * P.S.-^As deoonun ia well pre- 
served, much Honour ia due to the 
PreaidesU, who, in every respect, 
seems worthy of this office ; nothing 
nmains wanting but able speakers 
in. the Society I and though timidity 
is ever attendant on zseal merit, yet 
i^'ia to be hoped that some other 
gentleaum will follow the jyouog 
.lawyer*a enaraple ; onauobasoheme 
as this, oratory will again flonnah, 
nor can the mind o£ man conceive a 
•more effeotoal Plan for the enoouf 
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agement of Elooutioo. On Moxxdaiy 
next will be published, price 3d. in 
4to, the Kobin Hood Orators, a 
Satyric Poem. Inscribed to the 
President. Sold by the printer of 
this paper, and may be had of the 
Men who carry it.' 

'* We learn nothing of this Satyrio 
Poem. The most careful inquiries 
to obtain acopy ha?e been ineffectual. I 



In July the Bobin Hoods ceased to 
hold their meetings in the Bed Lion, 
and removed to the great room, late 
Hopkins's, near Temple Bow. The 
two societies continued to advertise 
their existence and debates for a few 
months longer, and then silently 
disappear from history." — A Cen- 
tury of Birmingham Life. Yol. i., 
pp. 239—244. 
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ABB EXCTTBSION TBAINS NECESSABILY DANGEBOUS ? 



AlTJflBMATITE. 

This is a puzzling subject, and 
one which only the practical engi- 
neer can answer with authority. 
The general public as a body can 
only nave its opinion on the matter. 
As the word " excursion " is used I 
presume that the ordinary trains 
are considered safe, and that the 
term unsafe is a relative one as com- 
pared with them. This being the 
case it would require statistics to 
work upon to compare the per cent- 
age of accidents occurring to ordi- 
nary trains with the per centage of 
casualties in excursion trains. Un- 
fortunately these are not at hand. 
But considering that the ordinary 
trains do no not vary for a whole 
month, and that the excursion 
trains are erratic in their times 
and motions, that in fact they re- 
semble the motions of the planets 
and comets, there is some danger of 
a collision, in which case, as the 
excursion trains contain a larger 
number of passengers than the or- 
dinary ones and are fewer in num- 
ber, the loss of life per cent, would 
be far greater in the fbrmer than in 
the latter. — A. J. G. 

Ordinary railway travelling is at- 
tended at all times with a consider- 



able amount of risk. Frequent as 
railway disasters are, were it not for 
the exercise of a rigorous watchfal- 
ness their recurrence would be vastly 
increased. To meet the demands of 
public business lives are endangered 
by trains being hurried away at 
alarmingly short intervals. Such 
we know to be the case. How 
then must it stand with the ^ spe- 
cials '* or excursion trains ? Being 
interlopers, so to speak, their posi- 
tion necesiarily becomes unsafe. 
They are unsafe ; because they are 
urged on frequently with appalling 
rapidity, in order to be dear of the 
regular trains. Their rapid run- 
ning, and the great length they often 
are, make them unsafe in taking 
sharp curves on the line. They are 
^unsafe from their tendency, through 
hard running with little or no stop- 
page, to fire, break, or otherwise 
damage their gearing. So perilous 
they seem to some engineers that 
we have heard them speak of their 
safe return with large parties in 
intensely thankful terms. We pre- 
fer, therefore, to affirm the proposi- 
tion.— Ceito. 

How can they be otlierwise? 
Ijook at the reckless conduet of 
excursionists at every station ; how 
intractable they are, and how in- 
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considerate of the time wasted by 
them, and its preoiousness to trains 
which foe timed to minutes aiid 
often half minutes. Then again 
there is the difficulty of pretiming 
a train which is liable to such sud- 
den surplusage of weight at any 
station. Besides the Tery fact that 
it is set on to jink through among 
the general traffic of goods and ordi- 
nary trains makes it all the more 
dangerous, for it is a complication 
of complications. — D. F. B. 

Just look at Bradshaw and ti^ 
to comprehend it, in all the multi- 
plicity of its arriyals and departures, 
then remember that an excursion 
train is an irregular amongst this 
regularity, and that many of the pas- 
lengers are unaccustomed to trayel, 
and what can you expect ? — F. L. 

Nbgatii^b. 

Popular fallacies are long lived. 
It was for a long time believed that 
the number of accidents on railways 
was much greater than in the days 
of coaching. Much of this misap- 
prehension arose from the change 
which railways themsehes made 
possible — the general distribution 
of news and the wider surface from 
whichnewB was collected. Astatistical 
investigation convinced all thinking 
inen that this was a mistake ; but 
inany even yet adhere to the old 
^ief. An ^most equally prevalent 
and equally unfounded opinion 
exists among the common — and 
^en many of the more intelligent — 
pMple that excursion trains are ne- 
cessarily dangerous. It is well that 
this falla<7 should be examined. I 
>m not possessed of statistical in- 
formation to prove they are not, 
but I think for several reasons that 
f% are not. An excursion train 
is special ; most men are most im- 
pressed with a sense of what is 
^usual, and hence there is a larger 
amoant of caution in regard to ex- 
^ii'iion trains than in regard to 
<^aiy ones. This is very obvious 



in the much greater clearness of the 
evidence given about accidents on 
such trains than on the regular 
ones. The greater alertness of all 
engaged on excursion trains and the 
special attention they excite is 
patent to everybody ; and on these 
accounts we believe that excursion 
trains, far from being necessarily 
dangerous, are, considering the 
freight they carry, much less so than 
ordinary ones. — 0. B. E. D. 

There seems to exist a larger 
amount of sensibility when acci- 
dents happen to excursion trains 
than when ordinary trains meet with 
similar disasters . While leaving the 
analysis of the causes to those who 
experience it, it is to be observed 
that this may so influence public 
opinion as to induce it to charac- 
terise all excursion trains as dan- 
gerous. But, indeed, so far from 
this being the case, the very fact 
that they are unusual, and that 
they are announced several days 
previous, should almost seem, thus 
far, on a well-conducted line, to in- 
sure their safety. Kor is it to be 
believed that railway companies 
recklessly and wilfully endanger life 
by employing old and worn oat 
stock in this part of their business. 
In the absence of statistics on the 
subject it is doubtful whether the 
proportion of accidents occurring 
to excursion and ordinaxy trains 
would not be la favour of the for- 
mer. And when statistics are ob- 
tained it would be fairer to compare 
the numbers of persons killed or 
hurt than the numbers of trains 
which ran. — C. F. A. S. 

I do noi see any reason for be- 
lieving so; excursion trains are 
popular, and they have been con- 
ducted by the same parties in many 
cases for years. They would not be 
popular long, nor would they be 
long run, if there was any real truth 
in the idea broached that excursion 
trains are necessarily dangerous. — 
T. D. D. 
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QulESTioiirs BEQunciiTQ Answshs. 

901. Thomu Oarlyle bases- his 
obsptev of ''Hero Worship" en- 
tiilsd << The Hero as Diyinity " on 
'* the Nona Mythology." In whst 
books can samo more, infbrmatioa 
on thvit mythology be had, their 
piioes and pubUshers ? — Mxth. 

902. On the subject of '* H drop^ 
piii§^" different opinions are enter* 
taimd^ Perhaps some reader could 
giTB (1) the general euphonical law 
legaiding it j (2) s statement of the 
aelnial practice in regard to it ; and 
(3) the principles which ought to 
be applied to settle questions con- 
cemiDg it on the ocourrence of cir- 
cnmBtaBfOes in which " To M or not 
tftH^" that is the question. — Gt» A^ J. 

AVBWIBS TO QjUEBTlOmi 

893. This line — 

*'Toa wise to err, too. good to be 
uslund" 

i» aMnfanted to Tarioiu airthoi*A> 
Tbtt }m» sometimes arei quoted 
t hnan 

"T6o wise to* err, to© go«l tcr be* 
uiddxid 
Are* ail the ni0f«ment8 of tbe 
eternal mntd,^' 

said to have been written by the 
Be7. John Bast, of St. Michaers 
Chuichy Bath. But in all proba- 
bility the true author, is Adam 
Clarke, who in his sermons (Hi.) on 
«* The Plan of Human Bedemption"' 
asserts that the fbllowing proposi-- 
tions have become incontrovertible 
axioms among religious people : — 
1. Gbd is too wieeto err. 2. He is 
too- holy, to 4o wrong. 31 He iatoo 
good to be unkind. — S. B«.G. 

895. A good song, most fcdfil two 
conditions, (a) It must be good 
yertie; and the shorter the. mixre- 



perfectly executed. (5) It must be 
singable — ». e., fitted to serve as 
the freight of a melody. As to a, 
Mr. Palgrave's definition may serve 
(Golden Treaswy, preface). It must 
" turn on some singU thought, fdel* 
ing, or situation," and it must have 
"rapidity of movement, brevity, 
and the colouring of human pas- 
sion." With these restrictions there 
is no reason why a good song should 
not be narrative, descriptive, or 
; diditctic, A ballad is a narrative 
song, and such may have greater 
len^h than any other ; but the best 
song is either sentimental or humor- 
ous. As to h, it is obvious that 
heroic and Alexandrine measures are 
inadmissible. Any of the accepted 
lyrical measures may be used. A 
good song sings itself. Now for an 
example. Strange that the most 
perfect song-genius of all our poets 
was deliberately excluded from Pal- 
grave's Golden Treasury! What 
song is so perfect as Annabel Zee I 
Mr. Thomas Anderson, of Birmingo 
ham (Mus. Bac. Cambridge), has 
set those dissolving words to worthy 
music. We have many great song 
writers of modem times— Burns, 
SheUey, Campbell, Blake, Landor, 
&o., &c., but none so musical kb Poe. 
Note the exquisite simplicity of the 
diction of Annabel Lee, reading 
itself into rby tlimical prose^ with no 
inversion, and also with no common- 
place. 

*' And this is the reason, long agp, 

Pn this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee; 
8b that her higibom JHnsmen came 

And bore her away from me,. 
Tp shut her up in,a sepulchre 

la this kingdoxn by the sea."' 
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Or take Tennjson's ''Break, Break, 
Break," &c., so worthily set by 
Professor Oakeley of Edinburgh ; or 
Hood's "I remember, I remem* 
bar," set to melody by Dr. O. M. 
Ingleby, with an ezqaiaite piano- 
finieaocompaniment by Mr. 0. J. Col- 
wick, of ParsoBBtowii j or Shelley's 
pasfliooate burst of aoog, **1 pant 
for Music," set by the same oom- 
poKTB for Mr. Santleyi on the 
whole, one of the noblest songs in 
the wcdd, though just a little too 
ordMstral, and therefore svperUy 
fitted for swift execution by a mili- 
tuy band, the air being t^en by 
oornet8.i^piBto«. 2. Alliteration is 
> Tice in prose, or at best a rhetori- 
cal artifice. In verse it is in plaoe, 
bi^ is an ornament of difficult use^ 
being "the guilM shore to a most 
^Dgenras sea." On this point B^ 
^^ sbocUd consult Dr. MarshV 
"lectures on the English Lan* 
goaga," edited by Dr. W. Smith, ch, 
i ST. 3. Dr. Boget's ** Thesaurus 
, of English Words and PhrassB" 
will answer every purpose. It is in 
demy 8to. and sm. 8?o. The for- 
iner leUs at lOs. 6d., the latter at 
78. 6d.— QMBaA* 

1. It may bo said generally, 
though it would occupy too mudi 
ipaoe'to go fully into the question of 
^g'criticism, that a song to be 
good must conrey the language of 
puaioa or feeling ; descriptive verse 
u iiiai^Bropriate in metrical com- 
positions of this kind, except as in- 
tended to elucidate or to intensify 
the sentiment. There should be a 
hanooaj. throughout^ and a leading 
j^^ to wfcich the other ideas em- 
bodied in it should be subordinated. 
A song of the gBsotest merit will ba 
wond asoaUy to ocnsBiat of not-moiw 
thai mwvk orr-eight« stangsst which 
■hotadrnot be lengthy. Though a 
'^"ctain degree of abmptnesa at the 
J^^Q^ncQcement is no fault, but gives 
^ to a song, the (dose should 
'Ui.off.soaato-lsave a 8aisafcioii> 



of repose in the hearer or reader. 
As an example of a song which is 
^most perfedi, I quote an exquisite 
little composition of our Laureate's 
which appears without a title, and 
is as follows : — 

<< Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could 
utter 
The thoughts that arise in mt. 

" O well for the fisherman's boy, 
That he sfarouts with his sistar 
at play; 
O wdl for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat ontha 
bay. 

" And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But oh for. the touch of a vanished 
hand, 
And the sound of a voice that 
is still I 

"Break, bteak, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O seal 
Bat. the tender giaeaof a dayttiiat 
is dead 
Can never come back to 



2. Some of oar greatest poets hare 
not hesitated to employ *'apt alii-* 
teration's artful aid," and have given 
piquancy to some of their compoai<r 
tions by so doing i yet the use of it 
implies- ingOBuity Father tbanrpoetia 
fire, and it can by itself scamely be 
considered a merit in verse. In 
prose, as a general rule> alliteration 
should be avoided, unless in humor* 
oua writing. 8. There has-been re- 
cently advertised Brewer^ ** Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Eabie," and 
it is reported to be well oorapalsd.; 
but the best work, I think, is 
Boget's^Tiiesanrua of Wordaand 
PhriBses," published by Iiongmaas> 
atl0s.6d. This haa^ganethsoogh. 
savesal homdJi<U editioas>. and haa 
recaiiRBd hig(i oommvadatioBu^'— < 
t J. xC. B. U. 
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La]£ABTins*8 " Autobiography," 
preceded by a memoir of his mother, 
is to be issued simultaneously in 
French and English soon. 

A Life of (Ingoldsby) Barham, 
by his son, is announced. 

A prize of fifty guineas for the 
best Essay on Taxation, Local and 
National, is offered by the Statistical 
Society. 

A History of Punch by Mark 
Lemon is likely soon to be issued. 

Mrs. Simpson, sister of Sheriff 
Henry Glassford Bell, authoress of 
••* Poems by Gertrude," has been 
preparing an edition of the works of 
Bobert Bums for years, and it is 
now about to be publish ed. 

'* Characteristics of Biography," 
by S. Smiles, is in preparation. 

Louisa Sttlart Costello, historian 
and fictionist (bom 1815) died 
April 30. 

" A Life of St. Alban," the proto- 
martyr, in Norman French, by 
Matthew Paris, has been discovered 
in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

"Quaker History and Bio- 
graphy," by William Howitt, is 
among the literary expectancies of 
the autumn. 

Homer's Iliad has been trans- 
lated into French yerse by M. 
Thourou, President of the Academic 
Society of Var. 

Alex. Murray has reprinted J. B. 
MoCttUooh's treatise on Political 
Economy. 

Bdward Arber has added Wilh'am 
Habington's "Castara" to his 
English reprints, and . he pro- 
mises ''Tottel's Miscellany" and 
Webbe's '* Discourse on Sngliah 
Poetry " at an early date. - 



Dr. Leary; editor of The Rocky 
has in the press a translation of 
Virgil's " jEneid " into blank verse. 

It is said that the Queen is writing 
an Autobiogrctphff, 

Mr. John Morley, editor of The 
Fortnightly Seview, and lately 
editor of The Star, is reported to 
be about to issue Light, 

A new "Flora of India^'* is in 
preparation. 

An Essay prize in commemora- 
tion of the late Dr. Jeune, Bishop of 
Peterborough, is to be instituted. 

Mr. Fred. Mahon, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, has had the Hul- 
sean prize for 1869 adjudged to him. 

The famed poetic firm of Moxon 
is about to issue a new edition of 
The British Foete. The eeviea is to 
commence with "Byron," illustrated 
by F. M. Brown, and biographised 
by W. M. Kossetti. 

Signora .C. de Luna Folliero, 
authoress of " Studies in Moral 
Philosophy," "The Education of 
Women," &c., died at Naples 25th 
Juhe. 

A drama entitled Phaedrus has 
been produced at BerHn by Prince 
George of Prussia, nephew of the 
King. 

The Aldine series of Poels is being 
issued, revised, in 52 vols, at Is. 6d. 

A promise of about twenty years' 
standing is about to be hilfiUed in 
the issue of vol. I. of a new edition 
of the " Works of Alexander Pope," 
by Rev. Whitwell Blwin, bom 1816, 
editor of the QuarterU/ Reivew 1858 
—1860, Bcctor of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, since 1849. 

A French-Chinese dictionary has 
been composed, cast, and set by 
Mgr. Peniy, Apostolic missionary. 
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FRANCIS BACON, 

Boron of VernUnn^ Viseouwi 86. AtbaWt^ Lord Chancellor of "England^ 
LatDifert Statesman^ Scholar ^ Poet, and Inductive Philosopher,* 

BT C. M. ISQZBBt, H.A., LL.D., 

Author qf^'TAe Revival of Philoeophy at Cambridge" ^e, 

Thbbv are bat two legitimate modes of studying a tcience : tlie 
historical and the systematic. There may» indeed, be a latenis 
system in its historical deyelopment, but that need not be identical 
with the ayatem on which the science may be best studied, and by 
which it may be most readily taught. On the contrary, it is thm 
mle, not without exoeptioos^ that the hiatory of a science is a his'- 
tory of «rror and its correction. Tne quarry is ran down afiier 
many fisiulta and dcmbles, instead of being picked off at a long range. 
Emioently interesting and instruotiTe is suifh a history ; but it is 
80 in behalf of those who harre acquired, with thorough compre* 
Hengion, at least the elefflents of the science. Mutatis mutandis, 
hut with far less force, may the same be said of Philosophy ; for at 
present its elements are inextricably interwoven with its history. 

* The works of Francis Bacon, eclited by J. Spedding, B. Leslie EIHa, 
and I). D. Heath. 1857, etc. 'Review of the above in the Athenaum, 
Sept. 11 and 18, 1858. «* Francis Bacon of Verulam.** By Kuno 
Fischer. Translated from the German by John Oxenford. 1867. '* Bacon, 
8a Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie.*' By 0. F. Bemusat. Paris, 1867. 
"Nofum Organon BenOTotum." ByW. Whewell. 1858. Chap, yiii., § 2, 
"On the Philosophy of Discovery." By W. Whewell. 1860. Chap^xv., 
XTi., and xvii. " On Bacon of Verulam and his Scientific Principles^" By 
Professor Lasson. 1860. ** On Francis Bacon of Yerulsm and the History 
ofthe Natural Sciences." BydustusLiebig. 18f>8. " Lord Bacon aa Nat^nral 
Philosopher.'* By Baron Liebig. Macmillan^s Magazine^ July and August, 
1863. Beview of Baron Liebig's Discourse in the Some and Foreign Review. 
Jan.,, 1864. A Beply to Baron Liebig*s two Articles, in MacmiUan^t Magoi' 
a«e, by G. F. Bodwell. 7%e Reader^ June 2 and 9, 1866. " The Correla- 
tion of the Physical Forces." By W. B. Qrvove, Fifth edition. 1867. 
Pp. 8—10. " Was Lord Bacon an Impostor?" Fraser^a Magazine, Dec., 
1866. "Was Lord Bacon an Impostor?" By Baron Liebig. Fraxer^.n 
^ag^i^ne, April, 1867. " The Poems of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam." 
7or the first time collected and edited after the original texts by the Bev. 
Alex. B. Grosart, Blackburn. PHvatelg printed in the Faller Wortfaiea* 
Library Miscellanies. 1870. 
1870. if 
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Of late yean some French writer» kave attemplied ta identify ihjB 
history of any branch of knovrledf^e with th^; method on which it 
oan he best taaght. It has been confidently ataintained that the 
only sonnd method of instruGtion is '* la m^thode d'inFention "-— 
** l& m^thode suine par rinyenteor." If such be the fact in any 
ease, it is so exceptionally. The only aoiind loefthpd pf instruction 
ia that which starts, not with the locus standi of the inventor* but 
with that of the learner, whose rinie notions and profound ignorance 
mast be the very groundwork of instruction. IgnoriDg both, and 
sublimely contemplating the architecture of the science to be im- 
parted, we may find that our foundations hav^ .been laid- on a saorass 
or on a quicksand. . 

The history of a science, and therefore of science in general, is 
for the initiated ; and for such it has almost the charm of a romancd, 
at least of a romance read backwards, like Fraud 6*8 '* Lieu- 
tenant's Daughter.*' Fable, indeed, can hardly obtain a footing 
there, for the results always exercise some check on the nar- 
rative of those fictions and mistakes which the results have 
overthrown. We know» at least, from the results what could 
not have been observed or performed by the physical philo- 
sopher during the epoch of discovery- We know, for instance, 
that Bacon could not have burnt a candle in the flame of epirit 
of wine ; and that Baiiy's antimony could not have been rhom- 
bohedral. We may thus with certainty determine what, amoog 
alleged observations, were inventions or blunders, and what, among 
alleged experiments, were performed in fancy only, or not per- 
formed at all. We may indeed err, through the insufficiency of 
evidence, in assigning a discovery to one who was not firi^t in 
making it, or who did not discover it at all. This has been done, 
with many notable additions to science, as the composition of water, 
the polarisation of light, and the doctrine of limiting ratios ; in eaih 
of which there are still contending claims, where some find it hard 
to give the i»reference, while others administer a. summary justice or 
injustice. 

There is a small class of eminent meu included in the larger class 
of *' many-Hided minds," who became distinguished by virtue of pur- 
suits for which they had received no special professional training. 
Saoh men were Francis Bacon, Fmanuel S«vedenborg, and Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe : the first of whom will now engage our at- 
tention. It may be remarked, however, in passing, that thei^e three 
men, presenting so many marked difierenceSy do also present some 
striking forms of agreement. All three were born to u position of 
eniinence or affluence : all were functionaries of the government 
under which they lived, and rose to be eminent statesmen. AU, by 
virtue of congenital powers and tastes, became physical philosophers, 
equally rejecting ideas, and working on nature by means of obser- 
vation, experiment, and induction* The poet, however, is the otdy 
one who can be credited with a positive and unequivocal diecovery 
in physical science. Between Bacon and Swedeaborg (quite irre- 
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ipeetire of the ipiiita«1 ' ^xpeHenoei of the ktter) it will beieunl 
that a remarka^e paranel aabsitis. 

A sketch of Baeoa's life is quite unaeeessary hjere. Mr. Hep^ 
worth Dixon, on the one side, and Meiars. Jas. Spedding aad J. T« 
Foard on tb« other» have completely exhausted the subject, and 
made the facts of Baeon's life '^lamiliar in our mouths ashouaehold 
Words.'* It is only with his philosophy that we are concerned* 
Baooii was born at lork House, Strand, London, on Jan. 22, 1660, 
0.8. (Feb. 1, 1660. ^.S.), t. #., four yeara and three months before 
Shakspere. He died at Hifirh]0rate, at Lord Arundel's, on A4Mri^ 
9, 1026, having surrired Sh«kspere nearly ten years. 

Bacon's best philosophical works appear to hare been written in 

the seventeenth century ; and the more important of them were 

published in the last four years of his life. Of the works by whiuh 

this ** many-sided mind " became his country's gtory the foliovrio^ 

details may be found of interest to students of Bacon. In a letter 

written in 1623 or 1624, Bacon speaks of having composed an ex<* 

position of his philosophical method, to which ho gaye the title of 

Temporis Partus Maximus^*' The Greatest Birth of Time." One 

of his successors in the chancellorship, Joho,Lord Campbell, thioks 

this work was published, though copies of it are unknown to bib* 

iographers. If sueh were the faet» this constitutes his first work* 

and must be referred to 1684. His '* EAsayii, Beligioui Meditations," 

first appeared in type in 1597. There were originally only ten of 

them ; in the second edition (1612) there were thirty -eight ; and the 

latest edition published in hie hfetime (1625) contained fifty -eight. 

In 1605 his " Two Books of the Proficienoe and Advancement of 

Learning, Divine and Human," were pablished. They, too, expanded 

and enlarged, were issued in Latin in 1623, with the title "JDe 

Augmentia Sdentiarum.** In 1610 the De Sapientia Veterun^ 

"Concerning the Wisdom of the Ancients," a fanciful but wise and 

brilliant book, gave evidence of bis continued activity of mind. 

Having projected an *' Instauratio Magna," or grand restorati<Mi 

of the sciences, he published in 1620, as the second part of it, his 

Novum Organum Scientiarum, or ''New Instrument of the Sciences." 

In 1622, despite bis fall from place and power, he published his 

"History of the Reign of Heory VII.;' and in 1824 not only 

'* The Translation of Certaine Psalmes into Eoglish Verse " (recently 

reissued in *' Tbe Fuller Worthies' Library Miscellanies " by Bev. 

A. B. Grosart), but alfio his '* Apophthegms, New and Old," were 

published, having been produced during a fit of sickness in that 

same year. His political tracts, ** Miscellany Works," the ** Sestcs' 

eitatid" many fragmentary additions to his *' iMtaurutio,** and other 

natters, to which we are unable to assign any date. His ** New 

AtlaDtis," or ^Solomon's House, in which he aimed at excelling Plato, 

as in his *' Novum Orgahum " he had ^deavoured to outdo Aristotle^ 

as well as many other literary schemes, was left unfinished at hia 

death. It will be seen from this mere mention of works written by 

this *' Lord of Induction and of Verulam "—as Herbert calls him, in 



• niMt palpable anti-climax — that his aothorBliip for tlie most part 
belongs to the seTenteenth ceotury, and that mueh of what he 
tbouant anHer the Tutors he wrote under the Stuarts. Of the 
inuatrkras Sngliabmen who Hred in these tioDes lie is one of the 
most famed ; aod if we except Shahspere under the former dynasty, 
and Milton imder the latter, the entire literature of those times 
poaeessee no name equal to his own. 

AboTEe the fame of any diseoverer in science is the glory of him 
who is believed to have fiirnished mankind with a certain if not a 
royal road to all physical knowledige : and such was once the lot <^ 
Francis Bacon. Hardly has sucii renown as his been asaoeiated 
with auefa a name. Think of the stupemloaa opposition to be over- 
come by poetic genius, before sueh names as iDottle and Tupper 
can act as a spell on men's imaginattene. Philosophy had ass^bredlv as 
hard a time of it with Bacon ; and yet so intensely dazalii^ was the 
aureole that for two hundred years invested that unfortunnte name 
that from heucetorth its contemptuous as^octations were consigned 
to deserved obUvton, and, even now that its almost Aristotelian 
tyranny has heen broken, it acts as a spell on the imagination still. 

The works of Lord Bacon belong to the history of philosophy 
rather than to the history of science, and to the latter rather than 
to science itself. In the study of geometry we necessarily encounter 
the constniciione of Thales, Pythagoras, and Euclid, not to men- 
tion the more important contributions of Michel Charles and the 
modems. In algebra we as necessarily come upon the theorems of 
I^ewton, Euler, and Wallis, with those of very many other inven- 
tors. In physies we owe so much to particular discoverers that 
much of what we learn under that name is stamped with the pecu- 
liar genius of a few great men. Bacon is not one of these ; nor 
yet is there a single physiral discovery doe to his indui^try or 
genius. The fact is certainly remai»kable; for though he did not 
set up for a pbyMcal discoverer, he assuredly claimed to have 
eonstrueted an organon, or instrument of universal discovery, 
which, aceordiBgly, should have yielded some fruit in the hands of 
others, Soote, indeed, have credited him with having discovered 
the relation of heat to friction. In point of fact» the correlation of 
heat and motion is found in Plato. In the Theatetus, ehsi^, t26t we 
read, — 

Tb yap Oepfiov n Kal Trup, o ^rj Kal rdXXa yivvq. koI kirtrponivdy avrb 
yfvvarai Ik ^npac Kat rpi\p(wQ ' rovro dk Kivijatf; ^ ovx tivrai yevsotiQ 
rrvpos ; that is — 

" For heat and fire, which engenders and supports other things, is itself 
engendered by impact and friction, hut this is motion. Are not these 
[? modes of motion] the origin of fire ?" 

But we may find nearly the same thing in Heraclitus. I have no 
doubt whatever that Bacon did no more in this speciality than hun- 
dreds had done before him ; and it is certain that the theorv of heat 
made no advance in consequence of his famous Jnqmkitw in Naturam 
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Oaiiiu On the oti^r hand, it is impost tble, as I bIiaII toon mA9 
maiiffest, to do jmttee to kis unriFailad povren of mind witkool; 
credicini^ bim with a very remarkable ditkiuUion as to the essential 
modie of sensikle heat, wfaick, in the hands of a practised esperi- 
menter, mast haro hastened the epooh of disoo^ery in that eeieaoe. 
Bnteueh was not tke event. The oonjeoture perished like the seed 
that fell on stony fp*onnd. The Or|2^anon of oaooa has not, I say, 
be«*n the dired ag^nt in any physieal disooveary. Tkis is the ali bat 
universal verdict of competent crities. A few, indeed, whose com* 
}>etency it would be inTtdious. if not presumptuous, to call in ques- 
tion» contend that disooveries kare been made on Bacon's metiiod. 
Perhaps some new evidence in favour of that position may yet be 
adduced. But what is meant by the assertion is plain enough* 
when we find that able and elegant writer, Dagald Stewart, making 
^8 asaertion4 — 

•* I shall take this opportunity to remark that Newton had evidently 
stadied Baeon*s writings with care, and has followed them (sometimes too 
implicitly) in his log^ phraseology." — fPbrX:*, Ed. Hamilton, vol. iii., 
p. 236. 

This is the inverted base of the nyramid, whose apex is the soli* 
tary fact that Newton twice employs the word "axiom" in the 
Baconian s^nse. But the pyramid will not stand inverted ; besides, 
I hai^y think that fact belongs to the pyramid ; for Newton could 
not have failed to get the word " axiom," in the sense of general 
wpreasion, from Bster Ramuii, in tke ordinary cttrricnlum of studies 
at the Universicy of Cstm bridge. Others assert that Newton em* 
ployed Daemon's method, as in his experiments on inertia : this, how- 
ever, is a misrake. 

But, allowing that no physical discovery has been made directly 
by means of Eicon's Organon, the question still remains whether 
his works did not exercise a very powerful indirect iDfluence on th» 
eourse of phyvical science ; and it is this question which has been 
80 hoiiy debated in late years. Certain it is that never till Bacon 
wrote was the ^iorrupt Aristotelian method denounced and exposed 
with such trumpet-tongued eloquence and with such studious and 
prophetic iteration. None, till Bacon rose, had wearied tke ears of 
a generation with its eternal wail — delenda est Carthago. Yet it is 
said, on the other hand, that the labour was Quixotic, since the 
l^rsnny of Aristotle had already received its quieiut. Certain it is 
that never till then had the key •note of induction — loeU-digesied 
obtervatiotu first, theory afterwards — been sounded in the van of a 
Novum Oraanum. Yet, on the other side, it is asserted that a 
better method tban Bacon'e bad been actually employed with 
success before his great work eaw the light. Squally certain it is 
that the publteation of his work synckrooised with thas great epoch 
of physical disoovery whieh was crowned by the innBorfcal speeula- 
tiona of Newton and Laplace. Yet the enemy has aemelhtitg to 
Bay against Baeon's InflneBoe on the aeienoe of his own inj : thai 
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lie was not the ^tieriil but the herald of the'Tfctoi*i6tt8 army ; and 
that it was the blunder of a few enthnsiastic followers to attribute 
to him the splendour of a glory whieh radiated from men of a rery 
different order of mind. In this view, Baoon was simply fblix op^ 
porfumtate vitis: 

Coleridge, remarking on the necessity of amassing a store of 
materials before constituting ** a sound and stable theory," thus 
indicates the special need of him who would execute successfolly 
the great work in which, it is said, Bacon failed. 

*' All tbi?, and much more, must be acliieved before ' a sound and atable 
theory * could be * cooatituted ; ' — which ©v^n then (except as far as it might 
occasion the discovery of a law) might possibly explain {ex pliois plana 
reddere), but never account for the facts in question. But the most satis- 
factory comment on these and similar assertions would be afforded by a 
inatter-of-fact history of the rise and progress, the accelerating and retard- 
ing momenta, of science in the civilized world," — The Friend^ 184)4, vol. iii.j 
Essay 8. ■ 

' * 

It is just this need which haa been so admirably supplied by Dr. 
Whewell's Ki-ttory of the Inductitfe SoieneeSthis Misiory of Scientific 
Ideas, and the two other of his works to which I have assigned a 

5 lace at the head of this paper. By the aid of these, And of Sir 
ohn Herschel's Diseourse on the Study of Naiuanl FMlosophy^ 
and Mr. J. S. HdtiU's Logic, we may very well judge of the adequacy 
of Bacon's Novum Oryanum, as a means of enlarging the borders of 
science ; and allowing, with the mass of competent critics, the in* 
adequacy, or even failure, of that work, we shall, with these ap- 
pliances, be fully prepared to estimate the effect which Bacon's 
writings had on the course of scientific discoyery. 

The time is not long past when Bacon's name enjoyed the repute 
both of success in his great attempt and of being the great regemo- 
rator of science. It was <?nce the uniyersal belief that to Bacon's 
method was mainly due the vast progr^sss of sd^nce ever since the 
crystal spheres of Purbach were shivered by the arrowy intellect of 
Copernicus. Even Sir John Herschel on^ca agreed with this yerdiot. 

**Th!s important task was executed by Francis B^con, Lord Yerulara, 
who will, therefore, justly be looked upon in all future ages as the great 
reformer of philosophy ."—DwcoMfw, 1835, p. 114. 

This opinion ran out its course, and it is now generally looked 
upon as a mistake. It is curious that it should hare beenoombated 
by three distinct parties in this critieism, whereof two are diaine- 
trically opposed to each other. First, It was contested by those 
who held that Bacon taught nothing but old Iruth ^ that his system 
was as old as Aristotle, and that, thoocfh discoveriesin seiedce, and 
any number of them, had been made by pursuing tiie method pre- 
scribed by Baoon, it was bo only by virtue of the faot that Bacon's 
method was the method pursned by all physical discovearers, from 
the Stagiiitedowiiwitrder • Beetntd, itwaa'CMtetted by those who 



h9)4 that Bftoon-B flyatam wm indeed a. atartUag novelty, iniiick 
neiftber Ariatoile nor any one else, save ita propouuder, Ji^ e?jer 
dreamed of; hut that unfortanately it waa tri0iag and useless, and 
Wi about the aama relation to science that a peony trumpet has to 
Spohr's ** Power of Sound." Macaulay may be taken as the type 
of the former, aad La^aon or Liebig as the type of the latter. 
Third. It was contested, by a few, on the high pnori ground, that 
his method waa a #«//y that the salt of Verulam could not be applied 
to the tail of the old bird eall«*d *^Katare," till the bird was actuaUy 
in the hand ; or, to change the metaphor, that nature's cabinet, 
liaving^ a snap lock which has been shut ifpoMthekey, the locksmith 
of St. Albans would be glad to pick the lock, in order to get at the 
key. The most superficial yiew of the Advancement of Learning 
suf&ces to show what Bacon was about ; that he was proposing to 
himself a problem of the utmost difficulty, viz., to reduce the busi- 
ness of scientific discovery to a method which should be certain in 
its results, and, by its very perfection, be for the most part inde- 
pendent of private sagacity. His single aim was to invent an in- 
strutnent of physical research which might be handled with thorough 
efficiency by average intellects, and which, being so handled, ahoutd 
co&ftirain Nature to rereal her seeret processes. Baoon never arro- 
gated to himself the tide whioh has been awarded to him> viz., that 
of Father of Induction ; the actual claim he set up for himself was 
thai he wan the inventor of a new and infallible method of induction. 
As Mr. Leslie Ellis well puts it— 

** Ordinary induction is a tentative process, because we chase our quarry 
over an open country ; here it is confined within definite limits, and these 
limits become, as we advance, continually narrower and narrower.** — 
General Preface to the Phil. Works, 1857. I., p. 35. 

Bacon, in fact, proposed to do for induction what certain African 
^imrods have done for hunting. Dr. Livingstone tells us that the 
tribe of the Bakwains, instead of hunting down the wild beasts in 
the jungle, or over the open prairie, sre accustomed to employ ft 
▼ery ingenious devioe for snaring and destroying hundreds of head 
of gairte at once« They set ^p what they call a hopo, which is a 
rattled fence in the form of a V of vast dimensions, the aitgle of 
which is open, and deboucihes on a long deep pit. Ti^ie Bakwain 
hunters send out scouts, who surround and drive their prey from 
their retreats t>wards .the wide mouth of the hopo ; they are thus 
chased unawiures into an area which fatally narrows at every step» 
sad ende in a priison or a grave. Bacon proposed, I say, to do the 
same by the universe and its *' natures ; " the Novum Organum is 
his hopok or at least a portion of it ; and it is yet the subject of 
fieree dispute whether, in the event of the entire atrueture having 
been realized, it would have been as successful as the African device. 
Certain it is that the onlv quarry driven into it by its inventor, viz«, 
'*. the form of heati'' had been marked before it entered the^o^, 
and waa haatily ^aptored by aaecondary man<»Mivre before it reached 
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the pit. It If ag tliiiB that the efficacy of the 2^«w Orgs&o& rematDed 
mitfsted. 

Simple enameratioD, or indlBonmioate ob«enratioo» or chance ex- 
perimeDt, ie hunting the f^sme ** over an open oonntrj." BscoH'b 
alteraative was a plan of observation and experiment, on which 
would sooner or later arise a rast number of definite inmea to be 
tried by ulterior obaerFation or experiment. From tbie second 
batch of obBervationa or experiments would crop up a atiU smaller 
number of definite issues ; and thus the field of research is narroved 
at each step of the investigation, tili at length the " natures " which 
are the objects of the induction are isolated and determined. Sueh, 
io general terms, was the project. Nothing in the nature of such 
an Organon had ever been proposed, still leas executed ; yet it can 
hardly be maintaimed that tne end in view was a noveitjt for it had 
been the common practice of phvsioists to restrict the sphere of 
(^servation and experiment by the adoption of eome plan of ope* 
ration, though its application was restricted, its name Legion, and 
qvot homines tot metkodi. No one knew better than Baoon that 
Aristotle and Plato taught indaotion, and that ihe former exten- 
Rirely practised it. On this point see the Novttm Organumt Book 
I. Aph. ^S and 105. But whatever plans might hwve been woHced 
upon by the 8tagirite, the only induction taught, by him was that 
*' bj simple enumeration," which, by its very ibrm, is a barren 
procesfl, and that, moreover, is the only induction taught by modem 
writers on logic, with a few notable exceptional Mr. J. S. Mill, the 
Archbishop of York, Mr. S. Neil. Aristotle's example of this form 
of induction is as follows : " Every man, horse, mule, is long-lived^: 
whatever is gall ess is man, horse, or mule ; therefore whatever ia 
galless is long-lived." To sustain the validity of the conolasion« 
says the Stagirite, — 

Bit votiv rh T (». e. man, horse, male, Ac.) r5 k% i-TrdvTwv rCtv ra^' 
tKavTov cvymifiivov . . . k.t.\, — Frior Analytics^ ii., 23. 

That is, it is requisite that they be fiiU represent^Btiveg of thedasB 
to which they are referred ; so that the class must be unwarrant- 
ably assumed, or else established by aome more subtle proeeaa. 
Bacon not only knew how barren was this form of induetion, but 
also that other iuduotive methods were praotised with auceeas ; yet 
from so partial a stoidy of causes, and one, moreover, in whiok 
native wit and lucky accident had so great a vhare, he auGfured ill 
for the restoration of physical science, as a whole* Verulam, 
though from the pressure of professional duties and the infirmity ef 
ill health be had been able to acquire but a comparatively smaAl 
repertoire of natural facts, and these not eeldom very inaeourate^ 
noted, was as clear-sighted and as far-sighted as an eagle. He aaw 
that indtLction, however constituted^ did extend knowledge ; whereas 
deduction could only serve as the handmaid of induction, to dia* 
close what was thought, however obscurely, in our general oonoap- 
tioBs. , He did not indeed anticipate SLant in his fiimoua distinction 



ofamf^tiTe and explicfttive judpfmenta: but he dtscriminated be- 
treen the dedactive Byllo^iBin and the inductive method with bb 
mneb preeision and Hgoar a^ Kant himself in his Methodologie. 

It is not eai»y for in, standing on the eminence which inductire 
phiJoMphy has raided for oar dpeculation, to realize the actual 
state of the figment which pfiflsed for science at the time when 
Bii(t>n wrought and wrote. It wns not a fragraental discovery of 
Gilbert or Oopernioud that can be shown as a sample of the methods 
then in vogne, or of the conclusions thereby arrived at. The human 
mtad wa9 iind<>r an ino^ibus of physical f peculations, handed down 
from the schoolitien, who had raoriBtrously corrupted and deformed 
what they had received from Aristotle. It was in respect to science 
what it now ie m respect to theology. The mass of educated 
persons were taught and made to believe in traditions, which, hap- 
pily, while they had the effect of postponing the epoch of discovery, 
Berwed to create the teohnical terms by which future discoveries 
were to be expressed. Bacon descrilies as truthfully as eloquently 
the state of things which then prevailed, and of which traces lin- 
gered in our universities long afber the innovations of Newton's 
Primapia had been somewhat gmdgingly established. Scientific 
method was, tor ail pmrposes of instruction, wholly deduf^ive, and 
its scheme oonsieted of logieai sorites and dilemmas^ depending upon 
ootiotts formed haphazard from a superficial, cursory, and inexact 
Burvey of the nniverse. 8uch, indeed, are all our notions till we 
are educated in ob.^ervation ; and they arc therefore called notiones 
primes. Into the truth, generality, clearness, or fitness of such 
notions to represent real things and their qualities and relations, it 
was the buainesB neither of the teacher nor of the pupil to inquire. 
In playing with Buoh Bcholastie toys as were the instruments of the 
dialectician, it was sufficient entertainment to expound all that was 
oonnoted by the terms standing for those notions ; and thus it eame 
to pass that it was the su^^jective notion, and not the objeottva 
phenomenon, that was expounded or explained. 

Bacon resolved to put av term to all such trifling : but in his at- 
tenpt to do so be waa " wise in his generation." He knew the old 
&hiie was doomed, thougli men had grown so accustomed to its 
nprieve that they almost adjudged it immortal. - As it bad awaited 
its destracstioa for two thousand yearn, so my lord of Verulam waa 
well content that bis great work should bide its time in patience, if 
only he could get it written and published before deal^h arrested 
liis labours (see ProiBmiuni), In the meanwhile he asenred his 
readers that he bad no wish to overthrow at onoe the old edifice ; 
no,Bot e%en to win admiration for hia own. ^ote the irony and 
cormed saroaMn of hie protest : — 

*Fer those wbo prefer the former, either from hurry or from considem- ' 
tioiM of busineM, or for want of mental power to take in and embraee the 
other (irbich must needs be most men's case), I wish that they may sue^ 
<)oed to then* riwire in what they are abeut, and obtain what th^ ara 
punumg.**— iV»5/%w» <e ** J?etr. Org.^ 
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But all "true sons of knowledge" he invites to rally Toaod his 
standard: just as the more liberal among ourselves congratulate 
those who have thrown off the yoke of an obsolete and effete 
theology, and in the same breath protest that tbey hare no Mrish to 
unsettle tbe faith of timid and weak-minded persons, bidding them 
affectionately Godrspeed. They who pursue this course, if they 
haTe not large hearts, haye assuredly long hea<ds. 

It seems to me that Bacon addressed himself to his task with no 
self-seeking, but with as honest a loTe of truth and with as earnest 
a resolve to pioneer for it as ever inspired Xiepler or Galileo: and 
this point is to be tbe more oarefully noted, because^ as we shall 
shortly see, it has been bluntly impugned by one of Bacon's later 
critics. Whatever be the fact, I must insist on this, that it is 
grossly unfair to prejudge him a liar beoauae he conformed to tbe 
corrupt judicial customs of his time, and to set down all he says as 
to the purity of his ends and aim to. the score of ambitioua hypo- 
crisy : on the contrary, we are bound by the lowest principles ot 
humanity to presume that he speaks truth lill he be fouud a liar. 
As to this love of truth, then, let us hear bis own words : — 

'* For my own part at leaat, in obedience to the everlastiog ^ove of truth, 
I. have committed myself to the uncertainties and difficulties and solitudes 
of the way« ; and, relying on the Divine assistance, have upheld my mind, 
both against the e^hocks and embattlrd ranks of opinion, and against my 
own private and inward hesitations and scruples, and. against the fogs and 
clouds of nature, and the phantoms flitting about on every side; m the 
hope of providing at last for the present and future generations guidance 
more faithful and secure." — Ptef ace to the Inst. Mag* 

Here he professes that his hope is the benefit of his race ; but 
even this hope is secondary to his allegiance to the everlasting love 
of truth. ISezt, as to bis humility, he adds : — 

" Wherein if I have made any progress, the way ha^ been opened to me 
by no other means than the true and legitimate humiliation of tbe human 
spirit. . . . And the same humility which I use in inventing X employ 
likewise in teaching." 

Then in the first book of ih% Novum Or^anum, whieh waa de- 
signed as the second treatise of the Instauratio Magmta (the I>e 
Av ff mentis Scientiarum being a first sketch of- tbe firat treatise) he 
enumerates, in a strain of graceful rhetoric, the various grounds of 
hope for the realization, at least by his successors, of his magnifi- 
cent project. Among these is the following, which is pregnant 
with ** true and legitimate humiliation of spirit : "— 

" And this I say, not by way of boasting, but because it is useful to say 
it. If there be any that despond, let them look at me; that, being of all 
men of my time the most busied in affairs of State, and a man of health 
not very strong (whereby much time is lost), and in this course altogether 
a pioneer, following no man's track nor sharing these counsels with any 
one, have nevertheless, by resolutely entering on the true road and submit- 
ting my mind to things, advanced these matters, as I soppose, some little 
way. And then let them oonsider what may be expected (after the way 



h«8 besD thus indiatad) from man ahoundiDg in leiaure, and from assopifp 
tion of labonrsy and fcoI^ lucceisions of ages: the rather because it is not a 
vra/ over which only one man can pans at a time (as is the cai»e witli that 
of reasoning), but one in which the labours and industries of men (espe- 
ciflllj as regards the collecting of experience) may with the best effect be 
first distributed and then combined. For then only a)l men begin to 
know their strength, when, instead of great numben doini^ all the same 
things, one shall take charge of one thing, and one of another." — Aph, 118. 

In Baeon's scbeme this oollecting of inatanoes was tha premier 
jMu whieh implietly inyolyed every tUing else. Bat they were to be 
collected oa a definite plaa of operation. From obe class of auobi 
iftstanoes he was to obtain an cwiom, or general expression of some 
relaEion or law« This wa** an axiom of the first order of generality; 
and this, like the axioms of Euclid, was to be made a basis of deduc- 
tion forthwith. The eonclusion thereby arrived at waa to become 
the principle of a new class of obseryations or experiments, from 
which might be derived an awiom of the second order of generality ; 
and so forth.-— See '' Nov. Org*" book, i., aph. 104. He says : — 

** Hitherto the proceeding has been to fly at once from the sense to pai^ 
ficolars, up to the most general propositions at certain fixed poles for the 
arganient to turn -upon, and from these to derive the rest by middle terms : 
s short way, no doubt, but preeipi'ate, and one whioh will never lead to 
nature, though it offers an easy and ready way to disputation. Now my 
plan is to proceed regularly and gradoally from one axiom to another, ae 
that the moat general are not reached till the last: but then, when you do 
come to them, you find them to be not empty notions, but weU*de6ned, 
rach as nature would really recognise as her first principles, and such as 
lie at the heart and marrow of things [taiia que natura. ut revera sibl 
Mtiora agnosoat, quesque rabus h»reaut in medullis." — **^ov, Or^" Diatri;- 
hvtio Operis. 

*'Tlie one [way] begins at once by establishing certain abstract and use- 
leas generalities; the other rises by gradual steps to that which is prior 
and better known in the order of nature [ad ea qua revera natursd sunt 
notiora]."— ** Nov. Org.;' book i., aph. 22. 

" Lastly, the true form is such that it deduces the given nature from 
Bome source of beiog which is inherent in more natures, and which is 
better known in the natural order of things than the form itself [notior eat 
Uituraj]."—" Nov. Org.;* book u., aph. 4. Cf. ibid., book i,, aph. 43. 

The contrast between notio, prima aut prior ^ and id quod notior 
64t naiurcp (it should rather be naiurd), though expresned in an 
ob'olete and somewhat mistaken phraseology, is radical and 
tboroUfrh-gning. Whatever be the method to follow, the preamble 
u proved. Be that method practicable or not, his philosophy has a 
valid foundation, which the subsequent course of inductive science 
Hag never disturbed. The inadequacy of first notions to deal with 
nature is further treated by Bacon under the head of Idola Fori; 
and- he elsew.heTO declsrrs tbe end of his labours to be " a true and 
laafol marriage between the empirical and the rational faculty, the 
unkind and iUrstacred divorce and separation. of which haa thrown 



into confusion all the affaira of the htmniii family.*' The t^iimjhrm, 
which plays so ini|>ortant a part in this phibsopht/and is used ia 
the third extract given above concerning first notions, is so utterly 
obsolete that it needs to be translated into modem technology, if 
that may be. Bacon contemplated the properties of matter as 
form- natures and sensible natures. The form was ideal; the sendibls 
was real. Tb« leading in-quiry of the new philosophy was, how is 
the form of a given sensible nature to be determined from the 
vanou« manifestatioiM of that Benstble ntttoref H«nee we see, 
rudely at least, that the -formHBatures relate to our primary qiiali" 
ties, and the sensible natures to our seoondary qualities of matter. 
This will become plainer as we proceed* But ^rst, £ must premise 
a few words more on theinuttlil^ of the old dedaeti^ne method, 
which there are still critics to praise, both as being theizielfaod of 
Aristotle and as being the method employed by modera men of 
creience. 

It is plain that a notion, in order to serve as the middle term of 
a syllogism, must connote the predicate of the conclusion : $o that, 
in fact, nothing can be got out of it but what is already thought in 
it. The very formula of deduction, then, is merely explicati<rei» 
and cannot extend our knowledge of nature, though it may serve to 
force on our attention what we already know. It has, in iruth, 
the same relation to induction that an analytical or explicative 
judgment has to a syntbetioal or ampliative judgment in Kant's 
philosophy. In faot, Kant's diatinotion involves the whole dif&a^ 
mice between deduction and indtiotion ; for, if there be no ampliative 
jndgment in a eyllogism, the pR>eedtire ia barren, and the con- 
clusion is a truism.' IF, then, the notion which is used as the 
middle term of a syllogism be not commensurate with naturiS'— be 
neither precise, clear, nor appropriate — and such is the case with 
all notiones primes — the syliogism is not merely incompetent to 
enlarge the borders of science, but its explicative power is thrown 
away by dealing with the contents of a notion which is utterly 
worthless. Against the dominion, then, of this alliance between 
Tiotiones prima and the syllogism Bacon waged war ; and I am 
satisfied that he did not— 

** Come in the rearward of a conqjaeredfite. 
But in the onaet.** 

In his attempt toFubHtittre an unfailing inductive method for the 
old scholastic trifling he claimed the credit of a reformer, and pro- 
claimed the novelty of the attempt. ** Sunt certe proreus nova," 
&c. These words occur in his dedication to James I., which is 
singularly free from the usual servility and sycophancy of such 
compositions. It is here, too, that he makes a request in simple 
and digniHed language, that the king, who resembled Solomon in 
so many things, would further follow that wise man's example "in 
taking order for the collecting and perfecting of a natural and ex- 
perimantal history, true and severe, siroh me i^losophy might be 



hwHi upon." Here we have th» key-aoto of fak Oraotioiw tnd he 
it n»¥er wearM wilb sounding it. JNow» JamM did not |{raiit 
Ba«oa « seqiiflBt. The vork wiie not net ia order by the king, dob 
udeiiUken bj oihera. Well might he utter hk old complaiat,— 

** I bate at length become a loerd labourer and hod-earrier, tbere being 
inaoy thingfs neeeesary for completing the design, whieh othert, from an 
innate pride, haire ayoided.'*^" JDe AugmetUiB^^ book vii., ohap. i 

By some means or other the work of oollectinff instances must 
be first aeeomplished. He might well insist on this preliminarY ; 
^j for he had gone a little too far in discrediting hypothesis as the 
i&itiative of experiment At one time be smau to baFO thought it 
imeticabl« to make such oolleotions exhaustive. Probably we most 
Bot take lusi statements quite au^pied de la leUre. He writes, — 

*'lfareoTer, since there is so great a number and army of particulars, 
and that army so scattered and dispersed as to distract and confound the 
underst»ndinii, little is to be hoped for from the skirmishinj^s and t>light 
•tttrks and desultory moyements of the intellect, unless all the particulars 
which pertain to the subject of inquiry shall* by means of tables of dis- 
covepj, apt, »ell-arransed, and as it were, animate, be drawn up and mir- 
^alled } and the mind be set to work upon the helps duly prepared and 
digested which these tables supply. "--<< Nov. Org,y" book i., aph. 102. 

And in aph. 103 he speaks of the time when " all the experi* 
mentH of all the arts shall have been coUecred and dieested, and 
brought within one man's knowledgo and judgment." Truly it has 
been said. "C'estle premier pas qui coute;" and it may well be 
asked« '*Wbo is sufacient for these things?" Some auspicion of 
the impractieability of realiaing this stupendous preliminary must 
bttve erossed Bacon's mind ; and it was probably this which moved 
bim to mllow the inductive philosopher to proceed from time to 
time to provisional vindemiations, as an '* indulgenoe of the under* 
Btaadio^." Still, the method of Baoon demands, to say the least 
of it, a provision of vast collections of instances in each d«*part- 
ment of research, before the actual work of induction in each can 
begin. How are these collections to be made P What are their 
guiding principles P The observers find themselves committed to 
a ta^k of Briarean multifariousness. " The world is all before them 
vihat to choose." Even after the universe is parcelled out into 
spet iai fields of research, the possible instances of any one depart- 
i&eat are practically infinite, and the energies of the experimenter 
are paralyzed by the vastness of his resources. 

Accorcangly. it follows that he must work on some principle of 
Belection. In our days the principle is furnished by intelligent 
hypothesis, and there is always a denoite issue (that Bacon called 
a crucial case) to be tried. But Bacon's object was to perfect an 
organou which should be theoretically independent of individual 
saM&oity; and it is from individusl sagacity that intelligent 
hypothesis arises. To this question, then, of the principle of 



selection, the method according to which the obflenrer conld 
always select the most promisiDg and snggestiTe instances for 
his collection, Bacon now addressed himself. As a principle of 
selection, and a method of classification of instances, Baoon pro* 
poanded his doctrine of prerogatives, tl^^e^ nature and plan of which, 
m the Baconian induction, we siiaQ conaider in the second part of 
this paper. 



' CimcAl. Btoc(ElTH7. — ^Among the tnsny problems of history, ii6tie 
perhaps are so generally interesiinf^ or eal! out so much passionaite adTo* 
cacy, as those which oonoem tha persoiial diaracter «f distttigtttshed Dwn 
and won en. There are still men who can hardly listen calmly when the 
purity of Mary Queen of Scots is impugpied; and, if Mr. Carly 10*8 book 
has for a time inclined the balance of feeling not only against Charles I. 
but in Cromwell's favour, there is yet no reason to believe that Mr. Gar- 
Iyle*i» estimate of the Protector has been accepted in its entirety. It is 
easy to see why this uncertainty shonld exist. No man ever lived more in 
public than Mapoleon I. $ yet the different verdicts upon him by M. Thiers 
and Mr. Goliwin Smith are only current varieties expressed with more 
than usual force and pungency. Nor wonld it be easy for a future hh* 
torian, if he were deprived of other sources of information, to reconcile the 
conflicting views which Lord Palmerston and Mr. Kinglake formed, partly 
from personal knowledge, partly from intimate study, about Napoleon HI. 
It is no argument against the final value of history if different men sum up 
differently from the review of a complex chMracter, or speak doubtfully 
where the^ only know partially. Yet, in general, it may be said that our 
estimates of the great dead are likely to be more certain and truer than 
those we form of men living amongst us. Petty jealousies disappear, mis- 
conceptions are cleared away by time ; we see from a truer peri^pective as 
we see from a distance ; and the lines whicli were coarse and blurred in the 
living man are. fasliioned into a marble distinctness by death, tor a time 
indeed, the old confusion of judgment seems to prevail, or even to be in- 
tensified, as various writers contribute various estimates. But gradually 
it is seen, that every man who. has done honest work has removed t^ome 
diffifiu'ty of detail, or perhaps penetrated, by force of poetic insight, to a 
more sympathetic intelligence of the human life he describes. Mr. Grote'i 
Gieon or Mr. Carlyle*a Cromwell may not be altogether adequately con- 
ceived ; and the next great writer on these subjects may add a toucli here 
or strike away a line there, with real gain to historical truth. But it seems 
safe to predict that every future history will have to take these characters 
into account, and to allow much as certain for a little that it may retrench 
as unsound." — North BriiUh Review. 
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THOMAS HOBBES, OF MALMESBUEY. 
{Continued from page 100.) 

'*Hpbb0t* language is -ao lueid and concise, th^t it would be almost as 
inpiroper to put an algebraical process ia different terms as some of his 
metapkyBical paragraphs/' — Hullam, 

Wb eontiniae and conclude our analysis of Hobbes' " Leviathan/' the 
greatest work of a man of such remarkable ability and such uncommon 
inteUeetnal force, that friends and foes of his opinions alike regard his 
fiime as Brmly built and enduriner. We have novr reached Fart [V., which 
treats *■* Of thA Kingdom of Darkness,*' and consists of four lengthy 
eh&pter», with a review and a conclusion, in which lie considers the state 
of speculation in his day on these subjects, the place which his opinions 
held, and the influence they were likely to exercise among those who 
thoughli upon topics of such commanding interest. 

Pabt IV. — XLIV. ** Of Spiritual Darkne9<>, from Misinterpretation of 
Scripture. Besides these soverei<;n powers, divine and human, of which 
J have hitherto dis^cour^ed, there is mention in Scripture of another power, 
namely, (Kphes. vi. 12) that of the rulers of the darkness of this world ; 
(Matt. xii. 26) the kingdom of Satan, and (^latt. ix. 34) the principality 
of Beelzebub over demons, that is to say, over phantasms that appear in 
the ^ir : for which cause Satan is also called (Ephes. ii. 2) the prince of the 
power of the air ; and because he ruleth in the darkness of this world, 
(Johii xvL ii.)» the prince of this world : and in consequence hereunto, they 
who are under his dominion, in opposition to the faithful (who are the 
children of the lijzht), are called the children of darkness. . . . The 
kingdom of darkness, as it is set forth in these and other places of the 
Scripture, is nothing else but a confi-deracy of deceivers, that to obtain 
dominion over men in this present world, endeavour by dark and erroneous 
doctrines, to extinguish in them the light both of nature and of the gospel, 
and 90 to disprepare them for the kingdom of God to conle. 

XLV. " Of Demonology, and other Relics of the Beligion of the Ghen- 
tiles. Tlie impression made on the organs of sight by lucid bodies, either 
in one direct line, or in many lines^ rejected from opaque, or refracted in 
the passage through diaphanous bodies, produceth in living creatures in 
whom God hath placed such organs, an imagination of the object from 
whence the impression proceedeth ; which imagination is called sight ; and 
seemeth not to be a mere imagination, but the body itself without us ; in 
the same manner as when a man violently presseth his eye, there appears 
to him a light without, and before him, which no man perceiveth but him- 
Eelf; because there is indeed no such thing without him, but only a 
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motion in the interior organs, pressing by resistance outward, that iDaVes 
him think so. And the motion made % this pressure continuing after 
the object which caused it is removed, is that we call imagination and 
memory ; and in sleep, and sometimes in great distemper of the organs by 
by sickness and violence, a dream. 

" This nature of sight having never been discovered by the ancient pre- 
tenders to natural knowledge, much less by those who consider not things 
90 remote as that knowledge is from their present ui»e, it i^as hard for 
men to conceive of thot^c images in the fancy and in the sense, otherwise 
than of things really without us r which some, because they vanish nway, 
they know not whither or how, wit] have to be absolutely incorporeal, that 
is to say immaterial, or forms without matter ; colour and figure without 
any coloured or figured bodv ; and that they can put on airv bodies, its a 
garment, to make them visible when they will to our bodily eye^, and 
others say, are bodies and living creatures, but made of air or other more 
subtle and ethereal matter, which is there where they will be e&'n con- 
densed. But both of them agree on one general appellation of theEii« de- 
mons. As if the dead of whom they dreamed we^e not inhabitant? of their 
own brain, but of air, or of heaven, or hell; not phantasms, but ghosts; 
with ju^t as much reason as if one should say he saw his own ghost in a 
k>oking-glasB, or the ghosts of the htars in a river ; or call the ordinary 
apparition of the sun, of the quantity of about a foot, tlie demon or ghost 
of the great sun that enlighteueth the whole visible world; and by that 
means have feared them as things of an unknown, that is, of an unUmited 
power to do them good or harm ; and consequently given occasion to the 
governors of the heathen commonwealths to regulate this tlieir. fear by 
establishing that demonology (in which the poets, as principal priests 
of the heathen religion, were specially employed or reverenced) to the 
public peace, to the obedience of subjects nec*es?ary thereunto; and to 
make some of them good demons, and others evil : the one as a spar 
to' the observance, the other as reins to withhold them from violation of 

the laws To honour is to value highly the power of 

any person, and that such value is measured by our comparing him with 
others. But because there is nothing to be compared with Q-od in power 
we honour Him not, but dishonour Him by any value less than infinite. 

. . The inward thoughts of men, which appear outwardly in their 
words and actions, are the signs of our honouring, and thefc go by the 
name of worship ; in Jjnimy cultus ; ... in sum, all words and actions 
that betoken fear to ofiend, or desire to please, is worship. . -. . The wor- 
ship we exhibit to those we esteem to be but men, as to kings, and men in 
authority, is civil worship ; lut the worship we exhibit to that which we 
think to be God, whatsoever the words, ceremonies, gestures, or other 
actions be, is divine worship. . . . Having shown what is worship^ and 
what an image, I will now put them together, and examine what that 
idolatry is. . . . To worship an image is voluntary to do those external 
acts which are signs of honouring either the matter of the image, which is 
wood, stone, metal, or some other visible creature ; or the pliantasm of the 
brain, for the resemblance or representation whereof the matter was formed 
and figured; or both together, as one animate body, composed of the 
matter and the phantasm, as of a body and soul. . . . Such finite 
ffods are but idols of the brain, nothing real, and are commonly called in the 
Scripture by the names of t^ani/y, and /i>f, and' noMmj/. ... Idol(Ury\iio 
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worship by signs of an interna and real honour ; but ioanidloua worship if 

but seeming worship, and may sometimes be joined with an inward and 
hearty detestation both of the image and of the phantastical demon, or idol, 
to which it is dedicated, and proceed only from the fear of death, or other 
grieyoQs panishment ; and is neyertheless a sin in them that so worship. 
. . . fie that worshippeth in aa image, or any creature, either the 
mstter thereof, or any funoy of his own which he thinketh to dwell in it, 
or both together ; or belieyeth that such things hear his prayers, or see his 
derotions, without ears or eyes, oommitteth idolatry ; and he that counter- 
feit«th such worship for fear of punishment, if he be a man whose example 
hath power amongst his brethren, committeth a sin. 

XLYX. " . . . Of Darkness from vain Philosophy and fabulous Tradi- 
tions. By philosphy ia understood the knowledge acquired by reasoning, 
from the manner of the generation of any thing, to the properties ; or 
from the properties to some possible way of generation of the same ; to the 
end to be able to produce, as far as matter and human force permit, such 
effacts as human life requireth. . . . We are not to account as any part 
thereof that original knowledge called experience, in which conaisteth pru- 
dence, because it is not attained by reasoning, but found as well in brute 
beasts as in man, whereas nothing is produced by reasoning aright but 
general, eternal, and immutable truth. Nor are we therefore to give that 
name to any false conclusions ; for he that reasoneth aright in words he 
imderstandi th can never conclude an error ; nor to that which any man 
knows by supernatural reyelation, because it is not acquired by reasoning ; 
nor that which is gotten by reasoniog from the authority of books, because 
it is not by reasoning from the cause to the effect, nor from the effect to the 
cause, and is not knowledge, but faith. . . . Leisure is the mother of 
fUlosophy, and commonwealth the mother of pecu:e and leisure. . . . 
The place where any of them [the philosophers] taught and disputed was 
called fcAoZa, which in their tongue sign ifieth Leisure; and their disputa- 
tions diatribee. that is to say, passing of the time. . . . Plato— that 
was the best philosopher of the Greeks — forbade entrance into his school to 
all that were not already in some measure geometricians. . . . The 
natural philosophy of those schools was rather a dream than science, and 
let forth in senseless and insieniBcant language. Scarce anything can be 
more absurdly said in natural philosophy than that which is now called 
Aristotle* s Metaphysics; nor more repugnant to goyernment than much of 
that he hath said in his Polities ; nor more ignorantly than a great part of his 
Sthics, . . . That which is now called an university is a joining to- 
gether, and an ihoorporation under one government, of many public schools 
in one and the same town or city. . . . There is a certain philosophia 
prima on which all other philosophy ought to depend, and consisteth 
principally in right limiting of the significations of such appellations or 
names as are of all others the most universaj, which limitations ser^e to 
Avoid ambiguity and equivocation in reasoning, and are commonly called 
definitions ; such as are the definitions of body, time, place, matter, form, 
essence, subject, substance, accident, power, act, finite, infinite, quantity, 
^idity, motion, action, passion, and divers others, necessary to the ex- 
plaining of a man's conceptions concerning the nature and generation 
of bodies. The explication, that is, the settling of the meaning of 
which, and the like terms, is commonly in the schools called meta- 
f^ticSf as being a part of thd philosophy of Aristotle, which hath 
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ISiiil for '^iSe. Btt( it is in mcflher mtm ) ibr ^b&rt it «%nifiBA m irach 
IfB bocfkt written or plaoed After Im MUntrftl philoiopii^; but the Mhoob 
take them for book* «f ettpematumi pbilofeopbf ; for.i^ word met0- 
'physic* witl bear b<fth them senses. . . . Fjom these metaphysiof, 
Which are mingled with the SorifitinBe to make school diviutf , we mtt 
%6\d there be in the world oertain essenoes separated from bodies,, which 
they call abstract essencea and substantial forms. ... For physics^ tiiat 
Is, the knowledge of the subordinate and secondary oauses of natural erents, 
thev render none at all, but empt^ words. . . » If such metafhffmn 
and ph^sici as this be not wim pkUotoph^y there was never any. . . « 
From Aristotle's civil philosophy men have learned to call all manner of 
commonwealths but the popular (sueh as was at that time the slate of 
Athens), tyranny. As also to call the condition of the peofkie under the 
democracy, fiherty. . . . This is another error of ibnetotle'e polities, 
that in a well-ordered common weahh, not men shovdd govern, but the laws. 
tThey induce men, as oft as they like not their govemonii to adhere to these 
that call them tyrants, and to think .it lawful to isise war against them. 
• . . With the introduction of false, we may join also the suppression 
of true, pliilosophy, by such men, as neither by linvful authority, nor snffi* 
dent study, are competent judges of the truth. . « . Whatsoever 
power ecclesiastics take upon themsel'ves (in any place where they an 
snbject to the state), in their own right, though they oall it Ood*a right, is 
but usurpation. . . . 

XL VII . **0f the Benefit that procoedeth from such Darkness, and to whom 
it acerueth. Cicero maketh honourable mention of one of the Casii, a severe 
judge amongst the Romans, for a custom he had, in criminal causes, when 
the testimony of the witness was not etfflSeient, %o ask the aocusera, Ctii homo ? 
that is to say, what profit, honour, or other contentment, the ascused obtained 
or eipected by the fact. For amongst presumptions, there is none that so 
evidently declareth the aurtbor as doth the benefit of the aotieo. . . « And 
jfirst to this error,- that the present Oburch now militant «n earth is the king- 
dom of God (that is, the kingdom of glory, or the land of promise ; not this 
kingdom of grace, which is but a promise of the land), are annezed those 
worldly benefits ; first, that the pastors -and teaehen of the Oburoh are 
entitled thereby, as God's pubKc ministors, to a right -of govtrninfl^ the 
Church ; and eonsequent)y, because tdte Church «and commonweftith aw 
the same persons, to be rectors «nd goveraevs of the commonwealth. This 
benefit of a universal monarchy (ootMidereng the desire of men to bear rule), 
is a -sufficient presumption that the Popes that pi<etended to it, and for a long 
time enjoyed it, were the authors ef 'the doetrine by which it waa obtained, 
namely, that the Church now on earth is the kk^dom of Christ. After 
that certain churches had renounced this unirezBal poiwer of the Pope» Mie 
would expect, in reason, that (the civil sovereigns in -all those oharehes 
should have recotrered so much of it as befoce they had unadvisedly let go^ 
was their own right, and in their own hands. And in England it wiaa «o 
in effiect ; . . . but in those places where the presbytery took that 
'ofi!oe, though many other doctrines of the Church of Borne weie forbidden 
to be taught, yet this doctrine was still ntained. . Sut cut hmto ? What 
profit did they expect from it The same which the Popes expeotod^-to 
have a sovereign power onrar the peopk. The antkars therefosa of this 
darkness in rehgion are the Eoman aad ^e Pseali^^tinan'dergyk Xo this 
Ittfld I refer also »U t^ote dootniMB'that MnB»tJMBi to. ktNpihftpoMMfioB j 



of tint spirting B&rereit^ty after it ia ^tUn t 80, Ibrst, thtt th« Pope,imkw 
pwblh eapaeitp eawwi ert, 2ad. That all other bUhopft have not their 
lig^ neiUier iimnadiatelj from God, nor immediately from their civil 
aovereifna, bui from the Pope. 8rd. The exemption of thene, and of ail 
other priests, and of all monks and friars, frutn the power of the OL?il lavre^. 
4(h. 1 hearing to their priests, whioh is no more in the Nev Testamenti 
but prasbytera, tiiat is, elders, the name of tacerdotet^ that is, oaonfioerSy 
winch was the title of the civil sarereign and his publio miniatera a«nooi^et 
the Jews, whilst Q-od was their king. AUo, tne making the Lord's Supper 
a sacrifice. 6th. The teaching tliat matriiionv is asaorameat. 6th. The 
denial of marriage to prie:(te. 7th. From auricular ooafassiou. 8th. Bf 
(be oaaonizatioa of aiints, and declaring who are martyrs. 9th. Ihe^ 
Msare the same, by the po««er they ascribe to every priest of making 
Cbrist^ and by the power of ordaining penance, and of remitting and re^ 
taining sins. 10th. By the doctrine of purtiratory, of juatittoacion by 
external work#, and of indulgenoes. llth. 3f ttieir demonology, an4 
tbe use of exorcism, and other thmgs appertaming thereto. Lisilv, the- 
metaphj siosy ethuM, and politics of Aristotle, the frivolous distinctions^ 
barbarous terms, and obacun; languag«4 of the Sch lolmeo, taught in Mie 
Qnifersities, which have all been erected and regulated by the Pope*0 
aotlioriry, serve them to keep tliese errors from beixu; detected, and to 
makt) men mistake chd ignis fatnu^i of ynin philosophy S>r the light of the 
gospel. . . . But the emperors and other Cnristiaii sovereigns, uu'ieJP 
whose government thnsH errors and the like encroachments of ecclesiastics 
opijo their office at first crept in, to t)ie disturbance of their passessioos 
tudof the tranquilli'y of their subjects, rhough ttiey sutfered the same foir 
want of foresight of the sequel, and of in«ig(it inro the designs of their 
teachers, may ne?ert^ieleas be esteemed a cessories to their o«n and the 
public ' damage. Por without fht;ir authority there could at first no 
BsditiouB doctrine have been publicly prdacaed. . . . But as the 
inventiooe of men are woren,so also are they ravelled out ; the ^ray is tlie 
nme, but the order is inverted. Tnerelbre the aiial>sb», or resolution, 
beginneth with the knot that was last tied ; a^ we may see in the diaaoluttoiv 
of the ppfloter* political Ohuroh gorernHaenC in £i»glaiid. . • . Nor 
ought those teachers to be displeased with tliis loss of their ancient 
aatiiority. For there is none that should know better than t*iey, that 
power is preserved by the same virtui'S by which it is acquired; that is 
to say, by wvisdom, humihry, oleaniess of diMitriue, and ainoeriry of con* 
vwsstioo. . • . ifVum the tiin«» ttiat the Biohop x>f ilonie had gotten 
to be acknowledged for bishop U'dveriat, by pretence of succession tgr 
St Peter, their whole hierarchy, or kiag lo u of d^rknesSy m^y be com^ 
pared, not unfitly, to the km^dona of iiiiries; that is, to the old wives' 
J^Alu in England, concerniuK ghostt and t^ptriU^ and the feats they pUy in 
the night. As th« fairies havc» no exis en ^e out in the fancies of ignorant 
P^ple^ rising from the traditions of old •wtvesor old poets, so the spiritMa-, 
po^er of the Pope, without the bou«ids of hi^ o^n ctvil dotniniou, conni;iiettt 
^j in the fear that seduced pe »pl0 stand in of tneir exo'im^nunioatioiMU 
vpon hearing of false miracles, false traditions, an.l false iiiterpretatioDM» of 
tbe Sonpfcttie. 

**It mta not, therefore, a very diffiouit matter for Henry VILL by.l;ivt 
6»)roii«n, DOT <br Qaeen filisabeth by lit*r«, i6>oaotxheio out. Bat> who knowiS 
^t thisepint of }ILot09 [Jrauivksmi]» aowHS^m aiit^ and walking by mis4oi\f 
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tbrouffh tbe dry places of China, Japan, and ' the Indies, that yield hiin 
little fruit, may not return, or rather an assembly of spirits worse than he 
enttr, and inhabit this clean-swept hou^e, and make the end thereof worse 
than the beginning? This is all I had a design to say concerning the 
doctrine of the politics." 

So ends tbe work ; but the author, in " a Eeriew and Conclusion," 
adds some obserrations explanatory, and makes some references 
to the time and circumstances of tbe issue of the work : — 

'* From tbe contrariety of some of the natural faculties of the mind, one 
to another, as also of one passion to another, and from their reference to 
oonyersation, there has been an argument taken .to infer an impossibility 
that any one man should be sufficiently disposed to all sorts of civil duty. 
To whiuh I answer, that these are indeed great difficuFties', but not impos- 
aibilities ; for by education and discipline they may be, and are sometimes 
reconciled. Judgment and fancy maj have place in the same man, but by 
turns, as the end which he aimeth at requireth. So also reason and eloquence, 
though not perhaps in thenaturnl sciences, yet in the moral, may stand veiy 
well together. For wberesoevt-r there is place for adorning and preferring of 
error, there is much more place for adorning and preferring of truth, if they 
have it to adorn. There is therefore no such inconsistence of human nature 
with civil duties as some think. ... Because I find by divers Knglish 
books lately printed, that the civil wars have not jet suiBciently taught men 
in what point of time it is that a subject becomes obliged to the conqueror; 
nor what is conquest ; nor how it comes about that it obliges men to obey 
his laws ; Ihere&re for furtlier satisfaction of men therein, I say the point 
of time wherein a man becomes subject to a conqueror is that point wherein, 
having liberty to submit lo him, he con»enteth, either by express words or 
by other suf^ient sign, to be his subject. When it is that a man hath tbe 
liberty to submit I have showed before in the end of Chapter XXT. ; namely, 
that lor him that hath no obligation to his former sovereign but thar of an 
ordinary subject, it is then, when tfie means of his life are wirhin the guards 
and garrisons of the enemy ; fot it is then that he hath no longer protec- 
tion from him, but is protected tyy the adverse party for his contribution. 
. . . Conquest is not the victory itself, but the acquisition, by victory, 
of a right over the persons of men. So that ootiqu«$t, to define it, is the 
sequinng of tbe right of sovereignty by victory. . . ^ I have set 
down for one of the causes of the dissolutions of commonwealths, their 
imperfect generation, consisting in the want of an absolute and arbitrary 
legislative power ; one rea>on whereof is this, that they will all of them 
justify the war by which their power was at first gotten, and whereon, as they 
think, their right dependt-th, and not on the possession. Therefore I put 
down for one of the most effectual seeds of the death of any state, that the 
conquerors require, not only a submission of men^s actions to them for the 
fniure, but also an approbation of all their actions past ; whbn tliere is 
scarce a commonwealth in the world whose beginnings can in conscience 
be justified. I ground the civil right of sovereigns, aAd^ both the duty and 
liberty of subjects, upon the known natural inelinationB of mankind, and 
upon the articles of the law of nature : of which no man, that pretends but 
reason enough to govern his privatsfiftmily^ ought to be ignorant. And for 
the' power eoclesiastioai o€ the aame eovereigf rs, I grouna it on such texts 
as are both evident in themselves, and ooosouant to the scope of the whole 
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Seriptnre. And therefore am penasded that he that shall read it with a 
purpose only to he informed shall be informed by it. But for those that 
by writing, or public discourse, or by their eminent actions, have already 
CBgaged themseWes to the maintaining of contrary opinions, they will not 
be so easily satisfied. For in such ca»e8 it is natural for men at one and 
the same time both to proceed in reading and to lose their attention, in the 
searoh of objections to that they had read before. , • . In that part 
which treateth of a Christian oonunonwealth, there are some new doctrines. 
But in this time that men call not only for peace, but also for truth, to 
offer such doctrines as I think true, and that manifestly tend to peace and 
loyalty, to ^he consideration of those that are yet in deliberation, is no more 
but to offer new wine, to be put into new casks, that both rnay be preserved 
together. And I suppose that men are not generally so much inclined to 
the reverence of antiquity as to prefer ancient errors before new and well- 

S roved truth. Though I reverence those men of ancient time that either 
Bve written truth perspicuously, or set us in a better way to find it out 
.ourselves, yet to the antiquity itself I think nothing due. For if we will 
reverence the age the present is the oldest. . . . There is nothing in 
this whole discourse, nor of that I writ before of the same subject in Latin, 
as far as I can perceive, contrary either to the word of God or to good 
manners, or to the disturbance of the public tranquillity. . . . My 
Discourse of Civil and Ecclesiastical Government was occasioned by the 
disorders of the present time, without partiality, without application, and 
without other design than to set before men's eyes the mutual relation 
between protection and obedience ; of which the condition of human nature 
and the laws divine, both natural and positive, require an inviolable observa- 
tion. 1 return to my interrupted speculation of bodies natural; wherein, 
if God give me health to fini-h it, I hope the novelty will as much please 
as in the doctrine of this artificial body it useih to offend. For such truth 
as opposeth no man's profit nor pleasure is to all men welcome.'* 

"We hare bow placed before our readers a pretty full, ancl we 
hope a fairly oomprehensive epitome of one of the epoch book? in 
English literature. We have, as far aa possible, employed the very 
language in which Hobbes expressed his paradoxical sentiments, 
shrewd thoughts, yi((orous philosophy, and oovel politics, so that 
the' lumink>us ai^ precise style of the writcfr might lose nothing of 
its point or brilliancy from our handling which could be avoided 
in making an abstract. Those of our readers who de*ire to perlise 
an abstract formed afler a different manner may be referred to 
Hallam's *' Literature of the Middle Ages," Part IIL, ehap.iii.. 
Beet, iv , comprising paragraphs ll3 — 149 in Vol. II., pp. 463—491, 
and Part [IL, chap, iv., i?ect. ii., comprising paragraphs 56—71 
in Vol. II., pp. 530—537; minor notices and abstracts maV be 




£thics (GbaBaing's translation). Lectures XL and XI(.» <&;c. 

We expect to be able in another paper to complete pur notice 
of the events and writings of the latter years of the ]engt>hened 
life' of the sage of > Malmesbury, and the fooader of the English 
ichool of sensational 'me ta^ysies. " 
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IS THE GOSFEL ADAPTED TO MODERlSr LIFE ? 

APVIBMATITB ASTICLB.— -III. 

^The light of classic ftotiquity was as the diffused illuniiiiatioQ of « 
cloudy day. There ivas then no diivct rndiation f om above ; and «hea 
at noon of an oyer-clouded day the s\m suHdenl^ ffhines forth in his power, 
wb all rejoice in those beams, nor do we think we do a wrong to the ancient 
classic splendour to exclaim, *The darkness is past, and the True Light 
now ghineth.* . • , I take from its place one of that class of books 
just above mentioned — a third or fourth rate book ; it is the * Homilies of 
a Coptic Monk/ and I bring this obscure yet edifying writer into compari- 
tfon with the profound author of the * Phsedo,' and the * Ptisedrus,* atid the 
* A|.>ology.* As to intellectuaUty, iromeB^urabie is the space intervening 
between the pious Itfacarus and the illustrious disciple of Sooratea. 
Nevertheless this interval is not grt^ater than that which measures the diff- 
tance which' the human mind and the modem civilization have passed on, 
under the teaching of Christ, beyond the position it had reached under the 
teaching of Plato. . . . The purport of this now present tondency is 
toward the acceptance of a Christiamty — abated — a gospel §hom of its 
foroes. . . • All we nee^i, it is said, in this advanced staize of European 
civilisation is <e» amiable ethics^ and an easy after-Jife in prospect, with no 
terrors appended. . . . The compromise which is now pleaded for must 
embrace such things as these : — ^The exclusion of * dogmas * of all 8**rts, a 
declared indifference toward ' speculative belief,* a rejection of superatitions, 
. . . the* nttter removal of the ancient belief eoncevning thie vicarious 
fleat4i ot Ohristu ... To abate the /orcas of the gospel might seem a 
prractioahie enterprise, if this indeed were ail, but . . . other Ihim suoE 
as it i»^powerf«il tio^ shake the Bi^bel of human pKde — powerful to vanquish 
the obduracy ofi oulv alienation frotn God, tlie gospel quiekly givea place te 
any illusion — philosophical, or literary, or sensual — which may suit tke 
hest of each mind.'* — Itaac Taylor, 

Thb mkerent value and applicahility to the subject under dis* 
cu8»ioii of thi& above words are such that, we think, no apology tb 
needed for inserttng so lengthy a quotation — indeed, we would gladly 
have quoted still more largely from the concluding pages of Isaac 
Taylor's essay on **The Family Pen." In eonsidering this snbiect 
there ait* four points to be noticed .—I. The nat^ire of noodern 
life ; 11. The oaara<?ter of the gngpel • III. The influence exerted 
by the /Bfoepel in paat daya ; and IV. The adaptability of the go^ei 
to thejmseni tiiscv 

I. What is modem life P It seems to have for its distinguishing 
feature a something which its votaries look upon with anorerween- 
ifig pride. Its prmeiple is to set up Itt-ason on the throne of the 
heart, falling down to worship that as though it were a god ; to 
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mftke Reason tlie pole-star of life bj whieli alone to ateer the ship^ 
shape the course, aod test conclusions, forgetting that many have 
fbandered on the qoicksanda through giving a too exclusive heed 
to this f^uide. Modem life «ould freeae the warm afiections by the 
ie^r coldness of conclosioaa drairn from the premises of a material- 
iadc utilicarianism ; it would (quench the name of love with the 
many waters of inteUeotual distrust and doubt. Modern life 
teacfafea ns- not to acLndt a belief in miraoles or in anything which 
the intellect cannot understand, forgetting that there are tioiany 
myvteriee and miracles connected with our existence and history 
whieh we must believ«» yet cannot comprehend. Faith and love 
were the ruHng principles in the sincere worshippers amongst the. 
ancient Jews ; and in the heathen nations superstition and reason 
took the place of faith and love. When Christianity was promul* 

Sted its di^ciplee were taught to abandon superstition, and to put 
th, love, and reason in their proper places, each working in its own. 
sphere in harmony with the other two principles. From the time 
when the Chnrdi was first allied with the State under Constantine» 
abuses and abaurdities orept into the profession of Christianity » 
Slid in the Middle Ages^ superstition usurped the place of faitb, and 
reasoa was n^stified. At the BefiormatioQt taith Sjgain asserted ita 
right to OGOttpy the plaeo oeurped by superstition, and r«asou. 
«aieirg«d from behind the-clood whieh luid ao long interrupted its 
light. In the present day superatitvon is makixkg a £eeble attempt 
to regain its poattion b? ptoclaimiDg the infallibiMty of a man ; but 
in the opposile directum a mueh aironger inflaenee is at work. 
Season is seeking to detlurone faith and love, in order that it may 
itself reign despotically and arbitrarily over the human mind. We 
would' not depreciate reason and intellectual power. Beason is 
valuable as a counsellor and guide, but must not be set up as 
a. tyrant or a desipot. There are secrets which reason cannot dis- 
osra, there are recesses into which its light cannot penetrate, and 
there ave distaneea to which it» vision cannot reach. The tallest 
'RBgTiahm<ia» with the oleareat poasible eyeaight, standing upoa the 
loftiest mtyimtnin of Britain^ with, one of tbe most powerful of tele- 
scopes* would not be able to gather any knowledge of the distant lands 
of Australia hf the exercise of hia os^ana ol sight ; and if he had 
no other jwstkOM aod no otlver position for making observations, 
most ibr ever remain in ignorance of that country. The shortest 
and dullest of students, at the bottom of the valley, with a reliable 
text-book of geograpbiy in his hand, would know more of that 
ooQitry thaa he would,. notwithstanding: the advantages of his posi- 
tion. jBut, not to pursue this subject further, we believe that the 
tendency of the present age is to exalt reason, not in conjunction 
with, but at the expense of, faith and love. 

11. What ia the gospel P It is good news from a far couutry,. 
ffitA tidings of great joy. But doubtless the word gospel is used in 
Ihii (question in its more extended sense to signify the Bible, whicK 
oontauts the auth<»itative declaration, of the gospel, foreshado« 
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m the Old ToBtam^M, mare fully dereildpftd wihe-Jil^iir^rtlie woid 
has heeti efD()]oyed m this senM* by the g«iitleflien irtohar^opeoied 
the debate, and we will foilow in the satne/traok. We maj here^b** 
serve that, fttrietly speaking, the gospielis (the deolara4iion'<of isalyation 
thron^h Christ, haV'ing a duplex manifestation^ — viz.,i the letter of 
the gospel, as embodied in the Soriptnre8;;and. the spirit ofihd 
gospel, as developed in the mind and heart jof enreory pers^i oadef 
the influence of that *' Spirit of trath " whioh Christ isepoatedly 
spoke of, as specially recorded in John xt. 26 and'xri. 13. But in 
speaking of the gospel as 'signifying the Seriptures we would say 
that it deda^res the terms upoa whieh God. deals withr man, it 
speaks of Him who " eame toseek and to save that which was lost;!' 
it shows how the gospel is made the power of God unto aalration, 
and it tells us what should be the feaiini^s, aims, motiyes, aad 
conduct of those who have found this good news to be glad tidings 
to their own hearts. " All 'Scripture is given by inspiration of 
Qod." (2 Tim. iii. 16), and the power which it has had over 
many lives and in many hearts, the w^mdrous fulfilment of its 
prophecies, and the essential nniformity of the teaching in all its 

?art8, give evidence to show that it realty is what it professes to be^ 
*he Bible is a i^velatton from God to men of the will of God- oon* 
oerniog men. The wording of tdiis question implies a previous ad^ 
mission of the truth of the gospel, uid we have merely to inqoire 
into its adaptability to modern lifiL' 

III. What influence has the gospel exerted in past days ?' Some 
may think this question foreign to the- present disoossion ; birt if 
we briefly inquire into the influence of the gospel m past days, we 
shall be better able to judge whether that influence ia adapted to 
and required in the present day. The gospel has ever displayed a 
power of arresting the tendmicy of man to degenerate. Without a 
belief in and subjection to the influenees of the gospel man may im* 
prove his intellectual power and mental attainments^ bat he w^ 
most certainly degenerate with regavd tohis moral character and 
his relationships with God. Of this assertion- we wiil offer a little 
historical evidence presently. Wherever the- influences of the 
go»pel have pervaded a nation, its power • has- t»een more or less 
made manifest in civilizing and elevating the people. The gosT>eL 
as an iustructor, revolutionises thenritMl of its disciples^- leads their 
thoughts in paths they had not previously known,' and diverts their 
minds from the old channels of thoaght ; as alumuMoy it sk^ds a 
light upon many subjects which were before enshrouded in dark- 
nei^s. 'W^hen the gospel flrst spread through ihe Bomiin empire 
Christian authors soon began to abound among the Gentile nations, 
then pa^an literature became scarce. After this time there were 
but few fresh contributions to the heathen classics, and the supply 
of them quickly ceased aitogeUuer. The sunlight of the gospel 
extinguished the moonlight of pftgam reason, and the unlettered 
Christian of the second century knew more of the truth upon s<»ns 
important matters than the most learned of those who had listened 
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toioilLo ifujbdiiii^l (fpeoQkjbMKBa of iSocvstM, Fkio^ mid AvistotW^ 
IW^iipel^teBde tQ9fnit.doir& Aiiperatkirion oa one hand,) and .on tka 
e^herio reiirftki reaamt withki iU^ttimate a(pheire,.hy rai8ii>f2^ to 
Ifaeir properiplaneaiaitiL and 1ot0« . Tlie gospel baa ever been a mmra 
powerful af^eu&in omrtkafowing ivhat Isaae Taylar has spoken of ai 
I'ike Babel of htcnain. pride/' in sestrainibg.ianbsl, sensuali rabelHoa* 
passions, 4Bd in*preaerTisig ik» iDmA mm iliaaiona, tbaa reaaoDi 
mental vigour,) or intelleotuaL acqairements. ( 

- lY. la the. gospel adapted to modern life B We host oom^ to 
the maio'Suhjeet-of tfaiaxiebate« and if what, we have said ooneeni/f 
ing modern .life I and the gospel, its nature, and its* effieots, be ad> 
tnittedf.it eani acaireely w aemied that tkia question should be 
ai^siWjered in the affirmativvv We would remind our readers that 
waarenot.ealled upon to prove that the teaching of tbe gospel 
Kod the teadeneiesof. modjem lifisare in aeeord with each otber, 
tiiat there is no opposition between t^em ; the task which devolres 
apon nss as to show .that .tber gospel ia an. agent able to.exert a bene* 
ficial infloeuee jn the present . time. This beneBcial influence maif 
be equally exerted in restraining tbe evil aod restrioting tbe good 
within proper limitfl^as well as in fostering that whidi is most 
worthy in the. tendencies of .the age/ We maintain that the gospel 
isjm ageni^apted to and needed in modern life, because it sup? 
nlies a knowing which eannot be obtained from any other source^ 
oecause it vigorously opposes the e^ril tendencies, of the time, and 
because it is the only effioient barrier to keep us. from drifting 
down, tbe river of rationalism, doubt, and speculation, into tbe sea 
el scepticism, libertinism^ anarchy, and folly. We would ask. Is 
tkis'tendenoy of the present age i to a det&ration of reason defen- 
sible P 'Are- faith sttd love to have no influenee upon the human 
mind/P Must. they succumb to the arbilorary. commands of reason 
without a struggle P Will ^e worship: of reason be safe for life in. 
this world » and- satisfying when this hfe draws to a close We 
anss^er, :Now Where then shall we look for a power to resist this 
itadency of snodem life, to submit to tbe. absolute* uncontrolled, 
aaregulated away of reason P We answer, to the gospel. Thif is 
the only power that will cause us. to put reason, faitb» and love 
each in it» proper place. This alone can exert an influence suffi- 
cient to resjtrain the great, tbe rich, the learned of this age from a 
vershippiog of reaaeo. What can mere lottelleetual power discover 
ofi'therelfttdenabips. which, have existed, do exist, and shall exiat, 
betweoa the crea(ted and the Creator P • what caa mental vision dis- 
cern of the^ duration and iiltiibate destiny of tliis world P what can 
unaided reason tell of the.staite of tbe vital piunciple of man's inner 
being wken the body lies in the grave of death i Nothing, or at 
least -next to.- nothing. But these ave important matters, and it 
deeply concerns iLs..to^ know as much of them as we can. Where 
then ahall we > go ; for . InfonnatioB concerning these my s teriea P To 
tbegoapel, theJight which alone can open up these dark places to 
the..hamaa' miacu. In referring to the vc^gariea of George Vcfi 
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M aomlay very joatl^ uijb, ^ I?o j^wen of mind ceastilnite a- 8«c«3 
litj against enorfr of thia descripUon. Toiiphm|p God and. Hit 
WBJ8 with man, the highest h^maa faeultieacaaa disoorer little oioie 
than the meanest. In theology the inter^ai ia amall indeed between 
Aristotle snd a obild« between ArohimeHesand a naked sava^ife." 
Many an£nglishn*aanowknovra more of.€k>d than Socrates or Plato 
CTer discerned in theiar most profoimd speoalatioas. The progress 
of civilization and the marck of inteUeot nave not raised tjiie British 
rustic to an eqnslity with fiuolid, Xenophon, Gieero, oc Cssar in 
terrestrial afiairs or meotal power; bat the promulgation of the 
gospel has bronght him to occupy a more exalted position than the 
wisest of heathen sai^res with regard to the knowledice of superoa? 
tural mysteries. But some may say the gospel has done its work, 
it has dispelled the dttrkness which DAeLoudttd the minds of heathen 
philosophers, it has taught mankind much, and opened up new 
channels of thought and knowledge ; but now we have advanced so 
far, we have got i:^eyond its teachings, we have left all that behind 
us, and may discard it as an antiquated affair. To such reasoning 
we reply, the gospel sheds a light upi>n the mysteries which itelacjh 
dates, and teaches truths concerning the siubjects with which it 
deals, that, without it, caonot be arrived at by any human wisdom or 
skill ; and we have no more reason t) conclude that this light aid 
this knowledge would rem<iin with us when their source wa» re- 
moved than that natural light would still be enjoyed, iu this wovld 
when the brightness of the f>un had been for ever extinguishedii^or 
that a knowledge of HucUd would continue amongst our 9tude»t» 
after all mathematical teaehers had been- banished from the country. 
Even when the sunshine is brightest, there are many dark oomers in 
the world to which its light cannot penetrate ; in spite of the large 
number of teachers in this land of learning and civilization, there 
are thousands who live and die «iiithout receiving- any scholastic 
tuition ; and notwithstanding the gveat power of the gospel there 
are large numbers in this country who have not been brought under 
its influence. But the fact that the light does not illuminate every 
cavern affords no proof that the sun does not shine; the fact that 
all children do not receive instruction does not prove that the school- 
masters do no good in their edueational labours ; and the fact that 
all the inhabitants of Ohristisa countries are not under the influence- 
of the gospel does not prove that it exerts no power over those 
nations. How different would be our state if those influences were 
withdrawn I Even with ihe light of the gospfl shining around us 
we have had monstrous sbsurditles promulgated by Joanna South- 
oote, Edward Irving, Dr. Newton, <&c. ; and what would be our con* 
dition if that light were withdrawn P 

We have referred to man's tendency to degenerate with regard 
to his moral charaoter and his relation shipa with €rod when left to 
himself and unaided hy divine revelations. This is proved by the 
whole course of sacred and secular history. Adam and Eve had 
divine revelations in the garden of Eden, which they oould ^peakof 
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to !beir (^MTdren' after th^ir expulsion from th&tf eartlil^ paradisei 
Bat man sooti c^j^enerated, and we read that '* the wiclkedtieae of 
man wair ^eat in the earth '^ f^en. yi. 5), bo great that the 
whol^e human race, with the exception of one family, wae swept 
away by a mighty flood. There was now no man living but sucH 
ss had heard and seen a special rev^elation from God ; hnt mankind 
soon degenerated a^ain, ti^e builders of Babel were confounded, 
Sodom and Bomcfrrah were destroyed for their iniquity, Abraham 
was chosen out from thepeople, and to him and to his descendants 
God specially rerealed Himself ans^ain and' ajs^in. The divine reve^ 
latiOns were now' confined to one race ; but even they degenerated, 
and seem to have forgot what God had revealed to their forefathers, 
for when Moses flrst Visited them in their bondage they do not 
appear to have had any expectation of deliverance (Acts vii. 25); 
God, however, released rhem from Egyptian bondage, and gave them 
a special Tevelation of His will dn Mount 8ioai. They, however, 
^eedily degenerated again, and those who forgot the divine revela- 
trona forsook the true and living €k>d, and worshipped heathen idols. 
Then the people were taken captive by the Assyrians ; in their cap* 
tivity they again thought upon the divine revelations, and they were 
permitted to retnm to their native land. Notwithstanding that 
they had such a history to look back upon, this people soon degene<> 
rated' again ; the last of 1/he prophets was devid, the people slighted 
the words of God given to tneir forefathers, and when Christ dame 
to this earth they had' become mere formal worshippers, and taught 
the' traditions of men in the place of the commands of God (Matt. 
XV. $>, 9) ; soon aft^, Jemsai'em was taken by Titus, and now the Jews 
are a scattered mttion. When Christ had appeared among men, 
the "true Light" (1 John ii. 8)< shone* forth m all its fa'lness, the 
gospel WAS preached tb the Jews first amd tkfterwByi^ds to the Gen» 
tiles, Rome wnsp brought to the profession of Chviatrani^, the canoft 
of Scripture* completed, and- a curse* denounced against those 
who should' add thereto or take therefrom (Rev. xxii. 18^ 19^ 
Whilst the Bible remained in the hands of the people and its truths 
in their hearts the goi^pel exercised a grewt power over those who 
hore the name of Christians. But when the Bibl» wa» kept in the 
hands of the priests alone, and* its^ truths were not translated into 
the langnage of the common people, then we have the darkness of 
1%e' Middle Ages. In the ^urteenth century Wyolifle translated 
the Bible into the English language, and- the first beame of a new 
H^t dawned upon this country. In the sixteenth century Luthyer 
translated the Bible into the German language, and expounded iti 
truths in the vernaeiilar of the common people, and thus alif^ht was 
shed abroad which tM. the power of Bome could not extini^uislb 
^e fear that the <doud of degeneracy is again creeping over the pro- 
^sion of Christianity through a wi^l slighting &( the word of God, 
^d it seems as though we ^ould by and by need a second Luther 
to re^rm Protestantism. The same tendency to degenerate is to b« 
found among heathen nations ; they all descended from a souvee 



fiQquainted with diyine revelations, and the farther removed from 
that source the wider the divergence from Scripture truth. We 
have read just sufficient about pagan mythologies to have noticed 
that the traces of truths revealed in. the word of God are more 
numerous and more striking in their resemblance in the ancient 
thaa in the more recent, systems ; ^. ^„ the I^ersian mythology con- 
tained a greats resemblance to tbe truths of the Bible than the 
Grecian mythology ; and the religion of the mountaineers in some 
districts of Hindostan, which was the .prevailing religion of the 
country when Sanscrii was the current language of the peopk, 
pontains more points of resemblance to the gospel than Brabminism 
or Buddhism. A devoted adherence to the gospel will check, and a 
lieglect of it will hasten, this tendency of mankind to moral and 
.spiritual degeneracy. . . 

In the present day of vacillation, doubt, change, and speculation, 
,we greatly need spme power having authority to claim unlimited 
obedience to its commands and unlimited assent tp its teaching. 
Suiih a power we. have in the gospel, and although there xoaj be 
xiisputes about its interpretation, yet the sincere acknoAledgment 
that " all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,'* and must be 
T^ight in every word, affords a sure foundation upon which the mind 
of the agitator, speculato;r, and thinker may rest, and be kept from 
sinking into such quagmires as engulfed the pJulosophers of the 
French Bevolution after they set aside the word, and worship of 
.God. Archimedes thought hie could mpve the earth from its^ phu^ 
in the solar system if he could but get a fulcrum upon which to 
Test his lever ; but for want of that fulcrum his idiaquisitions upon 
this subject all ended in barren speculations. . The acknowledgment 
of the authority of the Bible affords a fnlprum uppn which men 
may with oonfiiaence rest the levers with which they seek to over- 
throw oppnession, injustice, specnlation^ doubt, and error, and with- 
out which they are liable to find that their strength is spent for 
nought* because, like Archimedes, they have no fulcrum upon 
whida to rest their levers. 

Jn the present day self-seeking, policy^ and expediency are the 
ruling passions ol the multitude. The gospel teaches us to dp unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us ; it enjoins us to 
return good for evil, and commands us to yield to the directions of 
moral principle rather, than to those, of mere, policy. It teaches us 
to hold with right against might, and thoijigh^ts precepts are not 
fully carried. out it is nevertheless a powerful agent, ezercisini; a 
salutary influence by opposing the selfishness of man, and teaching 
the nobler law of love, it is a.striking fact that hpspitals, asylums, 
And charitable institutions have ever been unknown among those 
■nations that had not felt tbe pow^r of the gospel* We believe 
that the. nearest approach to such .e8tablishm^uts in non-Christian 
nations is to be found in the caravansaries of the East, and the 
asylums for monkeys in Hindostan. In our own country the 
charitable institutions are almost entirely, if not wholly, supported 
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by those who acknowledge, and not by those who deny tbe poirer 
of the goBpel. These facts go far to show the influence exerted by 
the gospeiin upholding the law of love. 

The whole of the reasoning in F. F. A. 'A article may be enmrned 
tip in lone sentence— viz., that the influence of the gospel does not 
prevent many things l>eing habitually and commonly practised in 
direct violation of its precepts, and that therefore the gospel cannot 
be adapted to modem life ; for if it were, snob things would not be 
done. Now this is a very lame argument : we might as well say 
the penalties of the law are not adapted to modern life because they 
do not prevent thieves from stealing ; the police force cannot be 
adapted to modern life because many criminals escape detection ; 
and medical science cannot be adapted to modem life because so 
many patients die under the doctor's care. If the depredations of 
thieves do not prove that the penalties of the law are not adapted 
to modern life ; if the escape of criminals be not a proof that the 
police force is not adaptedf to modern life t if the death of the 
patients does not prove that the physician's skill is not adapted to 
me ; then the fact of so many things being done contrary to the 
precepts of the gospel affords no proof of the assertion that the 
gosptl is not adapted to modern life. The question is, Would not 
these practices increase if the influences of the gospel were with* 
drawn ? We believe they would. Take the classes which acknow- 
ledge the power of the gospel and those which do not acknowledge 
its power, and 86e to which belongs the larger proportion of moral 
and social crime. 

The article of A. F. F. is framed to prove that the principles of 
the gospel are not in harmony with the tendencies of tne age ; but 
this is not the point under discussion. We maintain that the very 
opposition of the gospel to some of the tendencies of the age proves 
it to be adapted to the requirements of modern life. The criminal 
law of our country is not in harmony with the habits of the thief, but 
it is adaptedto restraining him from indulging his evil propensities, 
and to the preserving of contemporary society from his depredations. 
So the gospel is adapted to modern life, because it exerts a power- 
ful influence in controlling that which is good within proper limits, 
and in restrarning that which is evil in the tendencies of the present 
age. The sermonidngs, disquisitions, expositions, apologies, &e., 
to which A. F. F. refers do not prove that the gospel is not adapted 
to modem life ; they are merely efforts to extend the sphere of the 
gosners power, and to bring those who have slighted its teachings 
tmder its influences. 

The considerations adduced in this article lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the gospel is adapted to and needed in modem life. 
Happyis that man who, having great n^ental power with wide in* 
telleetnal acquirements, is' also under the influence of the power of 
^^ gbspel. Samus^ 
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WEGATIVB ABTICLS. — ^III. 

Thb FrusBO-French war just briii^ this qnesltiua to the test. 
Tke gospel is said to be the gospel of peace. The eldest eon of the 
Church Roman Catholic pvoolaimed that the empire is peaee. 
The most Chrisfcian sovepeign, Protestant William, asffames in his 
phrases and phases the utmost benignity of the faith Lutheran;* 
And in boih kingdoms, in every parish and oommnne, thene is a 
preacher of righteovsness and peaee. Beligioiis ifornw and oere- 
mooies are ineorporated with the every-day life of the inhabitants 
of these oations, and the heads of these nations noTte* under their 
respective crowns> the double sovereignty of Christ and Constao* 
tine. Yet these two oations — ^professing faith in the gospel roesaage 
of ^' Glory to God in the highest, on earth pectee and good wiU<to 
men," are engaged in an internecine war, mutually praying for 
the destruction of each otiier, and asking God to bless the arms of 
those who are about to shed brothers' blood, and cause the tears of 
widofTS and orphans to be poured out like water, while the voice of 
nftany shall be heard crying, '* Me have ye lereaved of my chUdren ! " 
Is the gospel adapted to such a state of things as thisP 

It is true that the Religious Tract Society is engaged in pofuring 
a deluge of traots, Bibles, &c., over the territories deluged with the 
blood of slaughter, and that humane persoos are employed in ad- 
ministering bandages and balms to the wounded in the name of 
Christian charity. Bat how can Christian charity look on with 
complacency while the battle rages and the wounds are madeP 

In these two things, then, in which the lessons of the gospel ore 
pre-eminent, the proclaiming of a reign of peaoe^ and the produetion 
of a right and ebaritable frame of mind, the gospel has not shown 
itself to be adapted to modem life. Surely if it is the gospel of 
peace, it ought, in nearly two thousand years, with the undisputed 
occupancy of millions of pulpits, to have made some progress 
towards the quieting of the raging passions, the seldshnesd, and 
the criminal bloodthirstiness in which war has its origin. Surely, 
if it is the gospel of charity, it should, by this time, have got some* 
what beyond the merely mechanical system of almsgiving and 
help-renaering, and have inoculated the spirits of men with some 
of that inner grace which marks the {j^eatest, ehiefest, and best of 
Christian attributes P Put to the test by the absobite facts of to* 
day — war and the administration of cfaarity^-«>the gospel is found to 
be plainly not adapted to modern life. Are not all the organisa- 
tions of Christianity together capable of influencing men and 
monarohs to learn the art of war no more P are all the organisa- 
tions oi Christianity so helpless and sowortiiless as to be paralyaed 
when the hour arises for the exercnse of prevention of evil in pre* 
ferenoe to the cure of its effects P If this is so— and that it is so 
who can doubt who knows the eyents of the month? — can it be 
with truth and honesty affirmed that the gospel is really adapted 
to modern lifeP Must it not be conceded that it is thought of as a 
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tiim^ apart from it — a creed wkidi has but small efieot ia the con* 
iarol of ao j deed ? 

We are not now expressing any doubt cf the truth of the doe* 
InaeB, tbe rroellenee of the doqpnatics, or the abaohitely divine 
iiif|iixmtifln of tbe law of tbe Lord. We do not say that the Oospels 
age incapable of bein^^ made effectire upon modem Hfe ; we simply 
affirm tluit tbey are not adapted to modem life. Ohristianitrjr has 
the Taatest •rganisations for the propagation and popularization of 
its* doctrines* It has finnday scheols and baptism ; eonyeuts and 
nmnnerieii; education under ttssuperrision ; tbe eonfessiona), )ayinf^ 
hare to its gaae the inmost thoui^hts of the human heart in its 
warst estate; orphana^^es, reformatories) and sisterhoods; gaoli 
sbip» and barrack chaplaincies; hospitals and home xnissions; 
yofug men's associations, and young women's societies ; mothers' 
aseetini^ and deacons' courts ; laymen's unit* d endeayoura under 
their control ; ttie mighty armies of the brotheriioods of Borne and 
the Patriarchate, and the constant assiduity of popes and cardinals, 
arehhiehops and bishopm, deans and canons, rectors and riears, 
ourateB and clergymen, ministers and missionaries, premohers aad 
elders, nurses and Bible women, tract distributors and reviral 
leaders, -with a whole legion of commissartmt labourers in Bible, 
tract, book, eduealion, and charitable societies, not to speak of 
local sqnires of esoellent aims, and Lady BountifuU of amiable 
cfaasscter, and a thousand ot her supernumeraries ; and yet it has not 
effected its end-^the subduing of men to the prinoipiea of truth, 
honour, peace, holiness, and piety ; and, independent of all these 
agencies for adaptation, it has not adapted itself to modern life. 

We admit the excellency of the machinery, but we deny its 
adaptation. Men do not employ a mitrailleuse to crack a walnut, 
nor a crtcket^bat to discharge a cannon-ball, nor lay rails acrons the 
gnlf-stream, or plough the sea to render nsTigation easier ; they do 
not measure wheat by a thermometer, nor weiwh air in the maiket- 
pbce scales. The machinery is in each case excellent for its own pur- 
pose, but Tery unsuitable for any other ; mere perfection of macKinerf 
or multiplicity of aieans do not neocASarily prove adaptednessto gain 
ends. If they did, the fagot and Aame, the vibbet and the rack, the 
thnmb^crew and the iron boot, fahe virgin and the maiden, the gag 
and the pillory, the convict ship and the dungeon, would equally 
hafB proved how well the Ohristianityof a former age was suppliea 
withuie means lof destr(^ing doubt, abolishing heresy, maintaining 
the troth, and producing oonytctbn. These things were thought to 
be adapted to the productaon of such results, but they were signal 
failares« Of their adaptation, those who used them had Irttle 
dsnht, yet their inefficaoy was palpable. They were means ^f 
adapting tbe gosnels to those ages, but they were means through 
which, BS' channels, the graces of the gospel would not -flow^-^the j 
wsre non-oondnotoffs. Electricity is not leas present, nor less 
powerfully preaent, because ita actitm has been impeded in any 
particular direction by the use of insulators ; neitbeor may Ohrie- 
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iianity be less powerfal, ia itself, now-a-days ; but oor qnestion 
concerns not the essential power of the Gospels, bat their adap- 
tation. 

This tonchea the very point of dispnte, which is not tbe inner, 
essential worth of the f^ospel, not eyen its suitability, its capability 
of^being adapted to modem life, bat that adaptation. If the gos- 
pels coald be incorporated with haman thoaght and action, it is 
not denied that modern life would be greatly bettered and men 
mach benefited ; tbe truths they teach and the duties they incul- 
cate, the laws they lay do«pn and the prospects they afford, are all 
calculated to bless and ennoble, to comfort and elevate, but they 
confessedly bare not been so incorporated into human thought and 
feeling ; for there are many, very many unchristian practices and 
fashions in common life, not only among the cbildren of the world, 
but among the professed children of the covenant. There are 
among even those who frequent onr churches and partake of the 
sacraments — among those, not unfrequently, even who minister at 
the altar — the shameful sins of shameless men. Do we not know well 
that advertising is a system of shameless lying in too many in- 
stances, and that that is practised by the church-going commu- 
nity in its worst form« — even in the advertisements of religious 
books, by religious societies P Do we not know that instead of 
following the precept of Christ in almsgiving, not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth, even in regard to church- 
building and hospital support, the names of donors and subscribers 
most be advertised and vanity be gratified that charity may have 
its dole P 

Such things as these are violations of the very spirit of the gospel 
in modem life, and that in the life, too, which holds itself to be 
nearest the gospel. In not a few churches the pecuniary oontribu- 
tiouH of all the members is published, so that a pounds, shillings, and 
pence estimate of Christian earnestness may be furnished. Oar alle- 
gation is that the gospel is impeded in its progress and efficacy by 
these means, and is not adapted to modem life by them ; and we 
affirm that our attempts to adapt the gospel to modem life have 
been ftiilures because we have persisted in enfolding and enwrap- 
ping Christianity in the oM-fashioned trappings of worldliness and 
priestcraft; and have made Christianity too much — in clergy and laity 
alike — ^a profession and a creed, a mass of forms of sound words 
accepted for true, instead of a practice, a personal devotion to God, 
a change of nature, and a reformed purity of character. We too fre- 
quently hear, among church frequenters, the vile maxim, " We must 
just do as the world does," " We must be world-like," " We must take 
the world as we find it," &c.; whereas the gospel came to make the 
world what it should be. to make men unwotldly, to transform the 
children of this world so that they might be in, yet not of the world. 
Worldliness and other- worldliness, however mixed, wiU not adapt 
the gospels to modem life ; we must cbange our modem life by and 
to the gospels. 
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The reader of these remarks wiU see at onoe that A. A. haa made 
amiftake in regard to the question at the yerj outset. He ex- 
plained (p. 33) the word "adapted" properly enough as fit or 
smtahle ; but the phrase to be explained is " aoapted £>/' whioh is 
like, yet unjike ; as we may easily see. Early in the present cen- , 
tazy a conriction was entertained that steam would be a suitable 
agent for ocean nayigation, and yet much study, effort, and inge- 
nuity were required to get it ' adapted to that form of sea transit. 
Similarly, it was thought that the steam-engine was a fit and proper 
agent for locomotive purposes ; but it required the invention of the 
railroad and the reconstruction of the engine before it could be 
adapted to railway progressiun. In the same way it has been . 
attempted to adapt the gospel to modern life by forms, ceremonies, . 
and formularies ; oy the substitution of faith in preaching for faith 
in penitence, practice, and perseverance in righteousness ; faith in , 
creeds for faitn in Christ. 

A. A. makes even a more thorough mistake when he argues 
tkt the gos pe l ** can never become obsolete." That is not the 
question. What it may or may not become is a matter of opinion, 
what it ttf is a matter of fact, but what it is *^ adapted to " is an in- 
qairy different from either. " Adapted to " signifies specifically 
fitted to affect* to infiuence, and act upon ; and hence " oecome " is 
UL intrusion. We. also might argue that if it has only to become . 
" adapted to " modern life« it is not yet adapted, and therefore the . 
negative is plainly gained. 

1. A. asserts that the gospel is adapted to modern life (1) 
politically, (2) socially, (3) inaiyidually, (4) morally ; but if his 
allegation were sustained by proofs, he would require to show that 
in our political relations we are guided by the gospel — and the . 
one word, diplomacy, will show that that is, at least, a mistake ; 
that in our social relations we are governed by the laws of the 
gospel— but a reference to our numerous social fictions, hypocrisies, 
sins, shams, and shames, will indicate that something is wrong in his 
argument; that in our individuality we are pure, holy, and con- 
Bcientious ; and to this we can only say, Look into thine own heart* 
readei:, and say* art thou so ? — while morally our modern life is, in 
almost all points, at quite a distance from what the gospel affirms it 
ahoold be. Ihis is admitted by S. S., but he blames the modern 
life, not the gospel. We blame the adaptation ; we assert that the 
intervening agencies of creed and church, sect and organization, are 
to blame ;.that the communication is interrupted, and the adaptation 
of the gospel to modem life must be so injured as to be irretrievable, 
unless the gospel itself be applied to the soul ; the gospel pure and 
simple, the gospel of Christ in direct contact with the soul ; that 
alone, it seeoui to us, will make modern life sweet and wholesome, 
pure and good. Adaptation, and attempts at adaptation, have been 
the bane of gospel progress. B. C. B. ; 

1870. o 
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OUGHT THE AUTHORIZED VEESION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTUEES TO BE KETISED BY A EOYAL COM- 
MISSION P 

NBGATIVB ARTICLB. — I. 

Biblical revision ia a subject which oonoerns every thooghtfol 
Christian, aod ought to receive consideration as a topic on which 
the highest intere^ds of the soul and of soeiety depend. But it 
ought to be looked on not as an abstract question, but as one which 
has a history and is history. Our Authorized Version of the Bible 
is a marvel and a treasure, and it has become the inheritanoe of tbe 
entire English-speaking population of the world. It is au aoeom* 

EHshed fact; and it u dimcult, if not impossiMe, to delete from 
istory the traces and signs of an accomplished fact. It is, besides, 
an acL'omplished fact which bas had most important bearings upon 
life and thought, on literature and art, on the forme of pulpit and 
expository teaching, and in the causation out of which the events of 
history arise. I am aware that to the question — taken as an abstract 
question — ** Ought we to have a pure, correct, nnmingled trana^sion 
of the word of God into our language F * no answer could be given but 
one, and that is, " Certainly, if it is — and as far as it is— attainable." 
We liare not this abstract question to deal with. On that there 
cannot be two opinions ; £ot what we want brought dose to— even 
into our hearts, is the perfect will of God. Our present debate 
concerns another issue altogether, and is as different from the 
question as stated above as an agitation about Eeform would be 
drfferent from the quei»tion, " Ought we to have the best, purest, 
and most perfect form of government attainable under Christian 
civilization P " Every one would grant at once a reply in the 
affirmative. It would be only after that that diseassioa would 
arise, when we came to deei'ie on the form suitable to the terms. 
History does not recede ; it is a progressive issue from all the 
cauiies that operate in the past on the present. We cannot ignore 
what has been, in any attempt to realize what should be ; and least 
of ail can this be wisely done in regard to the more important 
concerns of man — those which relate to civil and religious life. 

On the general question, according to our noticma of things, no 
issue can be raised, tor upon that as a mere tkearem there is nothinif 
to be advanced in opposition. But we neither live in a world of theory 
nor of theorems ; ours is an existence of problems and practicabilities. 
We are not at the commencement of an era in which is to be 
initiated anew world— Owenitic or Comtean, Pauline or Petriae, 
Papal or Protestant, Mormonic or Secular. We are in the midst 
of eT4*nt8, and wo are under the impress- of them. Our position is 
historically given to us, and we cannot remake it. We must 
oonsider this in this debate. Many things which might have been 
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better done at first, being done* cannot be redone without evil 
results. In not a few things it is the trae philosophy rather 
to " bear the ilia we have than fly to others which we know not 
of." We know what we are in regard to our present translation of 
the Scriptures, but we do not know what we should be with a new 
Tersion. At present, Christendom, so £ar as it is Eoglitih-speaking, 
is one in referenoe to this matter* — How many changes might a new 
translati(m necessitate P It is to bring under the consideration of 
oor readers a few of those ocmsiderations which men of one idea are 
too spt to overlook, that we write. We have received the power of 
looking before and after, in order that we may direct oar pnth by 
experience while exercising foresight and prudence. In an affair 
of such importanee as the revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Bibl», we think it would be well if some of the over-earnest spirita 
would pause and look about them, rather than rush in headlong 
litste upon a pre*determined journey incautiously. 

The English version of the Scriptures is the common standard 
of all the nations and colonies who are in possec^sion of English 
blood or have been subdued to English power and influence. 
Not only the three kingdoms, but the immense English-speaking 
territories of the Southern Seas, the greater part of the American 
continent, a large extent of In^, considerable portions of Africa 
—are all interested in the Authorized Version, and not only 
slioald be thought of in regard to it, but should be consulted about 
it. We cannot by any form of pressure or legislation compel the 
use of a new translation, and we shall run great risk of destroying 
the wonderful universality the present version has already attained 
without invigorating men's regard of the sacred original or in- 
creasing their respect for the present version. The union and 
nnananity extant in favour of our standard Scriptures are great 
points in the negative side of this question. Unless there are some 
probabilities, and a good many possibilities, of securing and insuring 
& like union and unanimity among all the English* speaking 
people of the earth, we do not think that the issuing oi a new 
remon of the text of our translation would compensate by its 
adTantages for a sectarianized, localized, and partially used new 
rersion. 

I find I have in the preceding sentence used the word sectarianized 

rather hastily ; for I have adduced no reason as yet for supposing 

that a new tran^ation would seetarianize the use of the Scriptures ; 

but I am of opinion it would. As it is, sects have accepted the 

Authorized Version as a good standard edition. This they have long 

emploved and enjoyed. They have been in the habit of expounding 

it, and they have not scrupled to criticise it sharply. It would be 

a very difficult thing to find the sects agreeing in the acceptance of 

any new form of the written Word. They have grown to the use 

of this version by the necessities of history ; but this they would 

aecept of their own choice, if they took it up at all, and that is 

a Tory difierent thing fjK)ia holdmg to the version of Scripture 
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already existing— from the time when it was Hobson's choice : this 
or none ! 

I object, then» to the revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Holy Scriptures by any means which has not made certain of the 
concnrrence and af^reement of all the people whofle lan^age is 
English, as weU as the concurrence and agreement of all the sects 
in the countries in which the Authorized Version of the Scriptures is 
already employed. Any new cause of schism in faith or in the 
usages connected with faith, and any fresh cause of estrangement in 
manners, customs, and thoughts, would carry disaster into the 
future. What a fine glow and thrill of joy flashes through and 
affects the spirit when the thoaghtfiil reader of these Scriptures of 
ours reflects that in the whole great realm on which the sun never 
sets, and in that great territory which is only a daughter land of 
England, the same words are read and spoken in the services 
of religion and in the private worship of Christian families ! Here 
is a " unity of spirit " which would be ill-exchanged for the slight 
improvement in the letter of the word that any revision could 
efiect. But, as we shall show hereafter, perhaps the least pro- 
bable of all ways to efiect the object aimed at by those who wish a 
revision to be adopted would be tnat of a Royal Commission. Any 
revision would probably tend to afiect the unity of the English- 
speaking races ; but the acceptance of a revision executed under 
a Soyal Commission would complicate matters beyond calcula- 
tion. 

I do not wish to extend my remarks to much length ; but I think 
that, by the suggestion of a few particulars, accompanied with a re- 
mark on each of them, just sufficient to show their bearing on the 
•question and their reality as arguments, I may help those who sre 
open to be rei^soned with to hesitate before too readily assuming 
^nat a revision would be a good thing in itself; and that, being so, 
it would be good under any circumstances. 

And first I remark that the peculiar character and history of 
ihe Authorized Version of the Scriptures has had a greatly bene- 
ficial efiect in preventing Bibliolatry. 

Done at the time it was, it was felt to be a piece of honest work, 
honestly performed to the best of the ability of those who were 
engaged on it. It was brought into general use and received into 
general favour before the unitive energies of Protestantism had had 
opportunity for becoming relaxed, and prior to the appearance of 
any powerful schismatic infiuence. But though this was the ease, 
and the sects saw that it was so as they arose, while they did not 
oppose the Bible as it was thus in ordinary use, they yet criticised 
it and called attention to the defects of it ; and hence there grew up 
a separation in idea of the word of life and the truth of life which 
it contained, which prevented Bibliolatry, while it secured substan- 
tial unity. 

This observation naturally leads me to remark, in the second 
^ace, that iMa freedom from Bibliolatry had important efieds on 
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free ioqairy, and had the special peculiarity of keeping in constant 
exercise the critical faculties. 

This has necessitated tbe exercise of thoughtful comparison of 
place with place and text with text ; has brought ubder review the 
unity of the gospel and the consistency of its texts, and has afforded 
constant use for the watchful application of exegetioal criticism 
wheaever any special doctrines were broached or maintained. The 
thoughtful perusal of the Scriptures is of great importance ; and if 
we had earlier had a version of the Scriptures put before us in any 
other than a merely ** authorized " shape, it might have acquired 
from the accident of power an influence too great for the independ- 
ence of human thought, and been received aa a true and perfect 
copy of the very idiom and idea of the holy word. Before such a 
Tersion criticism would have been paralyzed, and free thought 
would have become impossible. Luckily, there were imperfections 
in the books sufficient to justify criticism, and hence we have had 
Protestant free thought. We can easily see that a Scripture which 
has been inherited is much more open to criticism than one which 
has been accepted; and this is one great difference between our 
present version and any revision. 

Prom the foregoing remark it may easily be seen that our present 
Authorized Version has made it almost indispensable for our divines 
and all those who would properly expouna and comprehend the 
Scriptures to make and employ constant reference to the original. 
Hence we have had all the investigations into the text and its sig- 
nifications which have elicited so much ingenious remark, elaborate 
commentary, and famous scholarship. There has been constantly 
flowing through the very texture of the version the influences and 
effects of the original sources. This would not have occurred had 
there not been that sense of need for reviewing the revisers which 
comes upon men who have had the version handed down to them 
which it would be almost impossible to bring to bear upon one 
which would require to be accepted. The issue of a new authorized 
version would do a great deal to discourage scholarship and re- 
searuh by stereotyping for a long time to come an accepted version. 
This may be illustrated by an aUusion to the effect the adoption of 
the Latin Primer has had on the suppression of endeavours to 
improve the mode of teaching the elements of the Latin tongue. 
Had we an authorized version of Homer, would we have had the 
glorious contest after a worthy rendering which has of late illus- 
trated our literature P 

That word literature brings my next argument into view. 

Our literature is very extensive and valuable. The religious 
literature of our country is particularly valuable and extensive, not 
only in prose, but in poetry ; not only in sermon, but in treatise ; 
not only in moral, but in philosophical disquisition. In this litera- 
ture our present version is quotea and referred to ; and can any one 
imagine the terrible confusion in literature which would arise from 
luch a wholesale destruction of the allusions, references, inference 
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<li]OtattoiMi, &c., in which our literature abouodts ; eneh eo upsettiiig 
of all the associations and influences of literature? What a toI- 
«anic force of eonfasion would such a step have on our literatiire ! 
It would be a terrible work for us ; but to what a fst more terrible 
itate would posterity be brought when the w4iole iibrmry of litera- 
ture had been made for them a series of inapt and ooa^using 
Seriptural references which they could not azkdei«taiid and were 
unable to verify P 

I venture to lay the fote^oin^ thoughts before the reader. I shall 
not use second-lband scholarship on the question, but trust that 
good sense may bring men to determine that the Authorieed Versioa 
of the Scriptures ought not to be revised by a Boyal Commission. 

▲FFIBMAIITB ASTXCLE. — II. 

Thb wording of the question proposed for discussion does not 
nake it perfectly clear whether the propriety of revision is to be 
Msumed by debaters or not, and it is therefore somewhat doubtful 
whether it is incumbent on affirmative writers to discnss that ques- 
tion preliminarily. Strictly interpreted, the question for debate 
amounts to this : Assuming a revision, ought it to be by Boyal 
Commission P Takint? that view of it, the discussion would, of 
■oourse, properly i^e confined to those who are favourable to re- 
vision, the point at issue between them being one eimply as to the 
node in which it can best be accomplished. As it it, however, 
writers will no donbt come forward on the negative side, who, in 
discussing the qut^tion, will take their stand on arguments intended 
to 8iH>w that there ought to be no revision alt all. In anticipatioa 
^ this, and to meet this class of debaters, it was wise of H. K. to 
^o beyond what I think was etriotty required of him, and, in open- 
ing the discussion, to state, as he did, clearly and forcibly, the 
numerous and unanswerable arguments for a revision of the present 
Torsion of the Scriptures. In doing so he has also cleared the 
ground considerably for those who will follow on the same side, 
and who will now be able to devote themselves more at length to 
the important point of debate on which H. K., having exhausted 
his space, scarcely tou<^ed — ought not the revision to be by Soyal 
Commission? It is to this point that I shall mainly direct my 
paper. 

One or two objections to revision may, however, be first noticed. 

Amongst a certain class a feeling prevails — ^taking the fi*rm of a 
vague notion with some, bat more distinctly defined in others — 
which leads them to look upon revision ^ith jealousy, distrust, and 
suspicion. Those who hold this semi-superstitious idea regard 
with disapproval, mingled wit^ awe, the movements of those who, 
as it seems to them, are, with something of impious daring and 
irreverent presumption, about to alter and revise the word of G^. 
They cannot feel it to be right for human hands to make changes 
in the sacred text ; nor can they feel reconciled to any meddling 
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with it. Perhaps there are not many, com para ti rely, Tcho take 
sach extreme Tiews of the supposed impropriety of reviitioa, yet 
such ideas hare found utterance since the question hasi been under 
diseussion, and though we cannot help sympathizing to some extent 
with the feelings that prompt them, it is impossible for pert^onn of 
clear judgment not to perceive that they result from a mistukeii 
Tiev of the question. Such persons are really givini; to man's 
words a reverence and regard which, properly, is due to God's 
word only, and sre thus acting under the influence of a mistaken 
feeling, as mteplaoed as it is unreasonable. 

Want of reyerenoe for the sacred text is, in fact, almost the last 
charge which can, with reason and jastiee, be brought against the 
sdTocates of rerision. On the contrary, in desiring a revised ver- 
sion, they are actuated by motives which can spring only from 
sincere regard for the word of God. The divine revelation of the 
Scriptures has, for wise purposes, been given to man through the 
medium of two languages, which are now ancient and des>a« and 
the people of modern times have therefore to accept and read God's 
word in " fallible human versions." To make the translation as 
faithful to the original as possible, and to bring our Authorized 
Version of the Holy Scriptures into closer proximity to the text in 
which those Scriptures were written, is what those who press £or a 
revision are desirous of doing ; and iu that df sire is not a very high 
regard for the Scriptures manifested? *' In the esteem of those" 
(says Dean Alford) *' who set the highest possible value on Scripture, 
ao assignable deviation from its actual meaning ought to be a 
trifle." And again, "Justin proportion to a man's reverence for 
the sacred text will be his anxiety to see it brought as near as pos- 
siUe to its original purity." All those, therefore, who really re- 
vereaee the Scriptures woidd naturally he supporters of revision 
when revision was necessary, as it is now ; and the charge brought 
sgaiast the revisers that they are wanting in regard for the Bible 
is thus repelled with double force. 

The argument of expediency is also raised against revision.- Dean 
Alford has termed this a " miserable argument." He says, ** There 
is danger, we are told, in unsettling the minds of those who simply 
rely on their English Bibles as the word of God. I am amazed at 
hearing this plea from lips which frequently utter it. For what 
abase, for what dereliction of unwelcome duty, may it not be made 
sn apology P And even if we descend to its own cowardly level, 
snd begin to weigh expediencies, which of the two, think you, is 
the greater danger — manfully to meet the present unsatisfactory 
itate of things by an authorized revision, or to allow a text which 
we vaunt as the word of God to be continually either held back 
because it will not bear examination, or brought into doubt and 
contempt by being disavowed from our pulpits F " It is my belief, 
^wever, that the advantages resulting from an authorized revision 
&r outweigh the disadvantages, if, indeed, there be any. , As to the 
people's conddence being disturbed, let us rather anticipate thp 
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contrary. " To disturb is sometimes a dutj. When men are mis- 
taking the imperfect for the perfect, accepting as absolute what is 
conditional merely, declaring the fallible to be infallible, or through 
desire of evading responsibility and effort, are improperly eager to 
rest and be thankful, then it is both wise and kind to disturb their 
false security. Moreover, the fact that imperfections and errors 
attach to the present version is not and cannot be concealed. The 
pulpit at times proclaims it, the conscientious teacher has often to 
affirm it, and references are made to it in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The disturbance, therefore, of the unquestioning con6dence 
of past generations is inevitable. S/Cvision will not increase, but 
will greatly remove it. Bevision may occasion a temporary dis- 
comfort to a few ; to leave things as they are is to abandon the tm- 
learned to the tyranny of doubts and uncertainties which, to very 
many, will be both painful and perilous. While men are ignorant 
of the character and extent of the changes demanded, their fears 
will magnify them. The mind that is unsettled by the announce- 
ment of defects and errors will be calmed when it learns how slight 
comparatively they are, and be grateful when it sees how much 
brighter the page has become by the removal of the blemish." 

The four methods by which a revision may be accomplished, as 
stated by Professor Newth, are these : — (1) By the self-originated 
labours of individuals ; (2) by the organized effort of a single de- 
nomination ; (8) by the united action of all the churches ; or (4) by 
Koyal Commission. The last method, I am convinced, is the best. 
Passing over the first, as inadequate to meet all the requirements 
of the problem, I may quote Professor Newth's own words, in 
which the objections to the second method are stated. He thinks 
it " little likely " that a revision could be thus secured " such as 
would win a general acceptance." '* No arrangement is more to 
bo deprecated than one which would affix a denominational stamp 
upon the Bible of the English people ; any organized effort whose 
result would be to offer an Episcopalian Bible, or a Baptist Bible, 
or a Unitarian Bible for circulation in place of the present version 
would either defeat its own purpose by the resistance it would 
excite, or, by provoking to similar undertakings, give rise to 
unspeakable mischief in the variety of the Bibles which would then 
be brought into use." 

In choosing, as we must now, between the third and fourth 
methods, it must be remembered that " in order that the revision 
may be accompanied with the maximum of gain and the minimum 
of injury, it must be effected in the way that will secure the widest 
possible extent of confidence and support." In this it is to be 
feared that the present Committee of Convocation will not be 
successful. The work to be done is a national one, — indeed, 
more than a national one. The Bible of England is the Bible 
of America and Australia also, and it is eminently desirable 
that the version should be revised, not simply for ourselves, but 
for the English-speaking race throughout the world. We want, 
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therefore, for the work, that it may be done Batisfactorily, 
an "adequate represeatative selection of the ablest Biblical 
sehoiars, lay and clerical, in the world." This we are Tery far from 
haring in the present committee. It is a committee of the Sonthem 
Prorince of Convocation, and does not even represent the Cbarch 
of England adequately, to say nothing of the great JN'onconforming 
body. And if it does not represent the people of this country, 
much less does it that of America. True, the resolution which ap- 
pointed the committee decided that it "should be at liberty to 
invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
nation or religious body they may belong.*' But how far has this 
been done ? Certainly but to a limited extent ; and even here, as 
Mr. Buxton pointed out in his speech before the House of Com- 
mons, the " enterprise has already been marked by failure ; several 
of the most eminent British scholars having declined to sit upon 
the committee." And though, in some instances, the invitation 
to join the committee has been accepted, the revising compaoies 
are and must inevitably be " substantially ecclesiastical." 

It is very much to be regretted that, the Government being of 
opinion that revision should be left in private hands, Mr. Bnxton 
withdrew his motion for an address to her Majesty, praying her to 
invite the concurrence of the United States m appointing a joint 
commission for carrying out the work of revising the Authorized 
Version ; for in this mode, and this only, do we see good promise 
of success both in the work of revision and in securing for the re- 
vised version general acceptance in place of the present. 

The arrangement is one which has the advantage of being accept- 
able by Churchmen and unobjectionable to Nonconformists. The 
latter may allow the Government to inaugurate the work of revision 
without detriment to their principle of non-interference by the 
State in religious matters. The work of translation is one which 
" has no distinctive character, either secular or ecclesiastical ; " 
hence, as a matter of strict principle, no objection can be made to 
revision being conducted under the auspices of a joint Commission, 
appointed by this country and America. So much for principles 
involved. As to the expediency of revision being by Boyal Com- 
mission, there can be no doubt of the advantages of that plan. A 
Boval Commission would take up a position completely neutral, 
aod from an independent standpoint would be able to invite the 
concurrence and support of all sections of the community ; and by 
** its power of inviting men to come together in their private capa- 
city,' it is '*most favourably situated for constructing that ma- 
chinery by which it can be precisely ascertained what is the English 
sense of the Scripture books." The two most important requisites 
are thus secured, together with a fair prospect that the same 
aothority and general acceptance will be gained for a revised as 
for the present version. Let us, then, hope that in this way the 
important, necessary, and desirable work of revision may, at no 
^Btant date, be carried out. G. T. H. 
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IfEOATIVE AETICI.E. — II. 

What are w« to discuss P Not, certainly, what H. K. has begun 
about. Ougbt.tbe Authoriied Version of the Scriptures to be 
£eTis,ed P is one question, and tbat, tbe present debate assumes, bss 
.been replied to in the affirmatiire. A farther query then arises, 
How is this to be done P Ought it to be by a Eoyal Commission? 
I do not know that it is wise to Hmit the question to revision. I 
think we do wrong to the object we seek when we accept the 
Authorized Version as m standard or a test, as a thing fixed and 
authoritatiire, which may be advisably amended. The subject 
might be far mc^re adrantageoasly oonoddered, were we to ask. Ought 
we BOW to reduce to use and bring together effectively the koow- 
ledge we have lately acquired of the proper text of Scripture, oi' the 
moae of interpreting and expressing it, so as to be best understood 
and laid to heart P We have not only to revise our Authorized 
Version, as it is called, we have also to revise our textus r^epttu, 
the originals from which our version has been made, as well as our 
version itself. It is not a mere matter of Anglification that we are 
engaged upon in regard to the Scriptures, it is interpretation as 
well ; and that interpretation depending ou the readings adopted 
by those who are to gire us as near an approach as possible to the 
word of God which has been written for our learsing. 

We have insularized this question as we do so many others, and 
reduced it to paltry dimensions. We have considered it br if 
England were the centre of the universe, and the metropolis of 
gospel certainty ; and we have brought do<«'n to national, if not 
denominational insignificancy, a matter of moment and import to 
the whole of the English-speiking races of the earth. Why should 
we seek a £oyal Commission to do that for which we have God's own 
commission P ** Search the Scriptures " (John v. 39). For what 
purpose P To know their contents, their truths, and their saving 
efiieacy ; to have their meaning impressed on our minds, and their 
infloences made active on our hearts and in our lives. Search them. 
HowP By keeping our eyes diosed to all tliatcan be known 
regarding them, or by striving our utmost to acquire all the know- 
ledge about them, in them, and from them, that we can P Search 
the Scriptures* Which P The roughest, rudest, readiest we can 
get, or the nearest approach to God's truth we can discover P This 
is our commission for revision: for revision is o<ily invoHtigation 
applied to the perfecting of the aeed of the word ; is nothing else 
than search as to the contents aad signification brought into effi- 
cacious utility to the souls of men by being put before them, so 
that he who runs may read, and, reading, understand what great 
things God has done for the salvation of sinners. If the people of 
Berea were more noble than those of Thessalonica, because they 
''searched the Scriptures daily, to see whether these things 
were so '* (Acts xvii. 11), how shall we be to blame if we follow 
and imitate their noble example P We take the texts of Scrip- 
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tnre aa they did, and endeaTotir to dincoTer what they contain, 
what they teach, what they approve ; we try to nndeivtand what 
they reveal, and we do our best to brinf^ into oar hearts the 
good news of the gospel — so far does God's commission mn, and it 
surely empowers ns to inquire, and to discover, if we can, what is 
the perfect will of God, for ourselves at any rate. If we onght to 
take into onr tmn soals the best and most perfect forms of God's 
truth, why should we be restrained from accepting it in our autho- 
rized or any other version P There is no good ground for that, but 
there is very much to say against it, as we shall see. 

Our Saviour gave a command to His disciples — ** Teach all na- 
tions." Teach all nations whatP The will of G^d. WeU, are we 
fulfilling this if we take, or give, or use, or cause to be used, an 
imperfect, a misrepresenting, and a misleading gospel P This we do 
if we do not get and give the best text, in the most correct form, 
in the fittest translation, and in the clearest terms. It is at our 
peril if we *' teach" otherwise, and most of all if we teach man's 
error as God's truth. 

Against this way of treating the Scriptures we protest. Every 
sincere lover of God and of truth must see that if the Scriptures 
are the word of God and the bringers of the offer of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ, then we ought not to require to see the glad 
tidings of great joy through a glass darkly, but in the verv sunlight 
of our Father's countenance. Every obstruction should be cleared 
away, and as, before the Saviour came. His forerunner was «et to 
make straight a pathway for the Lord, so now, in the meAsage of 
salvation, every possible hill of difficulty should be broueht low, 
and every valley of doubt should be exalted, and the rough pkcea 
should be made plain. In other words, the pure, dear, simple, and 
direct revelation of the Most High ought to oe given to men — ^pure 
as the sunlight, clear as the waters from the ^suntains of heaven, 
simple as the beauty of the lities of the field, and direct as the rays 
of the morning. In no other way can we uvoid the fearful threaten- 
ins given at the close of the sacred book against those who 
'* aiminished from *' its holy revelations. Do^ not those who persist 
in keeping our Authorized version as it is most certainly ** diminish 
from ** its power, instructiveness, excellence, and efficacy, by their 
opposition to the setting before the people of the whole gospel of 
God in its most thorough and perfect state P If a f^ Bible is the 
true glory of Protestantism, then surely a correot, true, and trust- 
worthy Bible ought to be even more than a glory — a duty. 

How is a Bihle correct and tarost worthy to be got atP Only, as 
we think, by a Bihle Bevision Congress, open to all scholars, and 
under the auspices of all the English-speaking races of the earth. 
We have examples of this sort of thing m the " British Association 
for the Advancement of Science," the " Social Science Congress/' 
&c. First a congress of scholars should settle the best text of all 
the books in the canon — that is a work of scholarship, and o ugh t 
to be done by scholars alone, as scholars, not as divines. W' 
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should then have these canonical books independently translated 
by the best scholars, giving a textual tranBlation merely — a trans- 
lation only as a translation, an accurate and effective version of the 
litera scripta of the book of God. This is the second process. We 
have then a third. This translation being given, let us have a con- 
gress assembly of the best English scholars, and let them, having 
the Authorized Version of Scripture before them, fix and determine 
where and how far the text of that version adequately conveys the 
strict and impartial signification of the Scriptures, as thus translated 
by the best scholars from the best texts. Where it is fully and 
properly rendered let the version stand, and where it is defective 
in any form let these scholars suggest and supply the precise and 
exact meaning in such terms as most nearly agree with the present 
version of the Scriptures. Having thus far kept theology and 
theologians aloof from the work, let the work thus revised and 
amended be sent for criticism and ratification to the responsible 
heads of the several churches, and when this has been done and 
duly considered, let deputed members of these religious bodies 
meet for a solemn act of ratification. Thus should we gain a Bible 
for the English-speaking races, which would be free from cavil, and 
true as the heavens which gave it to man. 

But a B^oyal Commission is a merely insular idea, which would 
confine the adoption of the version only to British subjects, and 
would give us only a. Bible for a section of society. We require 
a united movement of all the English-speaking races, — British, 
American, Australian, Indian, and Insular, who, by their parliaments 
and official organs, shall organize, recognise, and provide for the 
expenses of this work.' This would unite all Christians in the 
great work, and would make it universal. The scholarship of 
course could be brought from any country, and so we might have 
a great Bible council, in which all eminent men might have a share 
in working for the glory of God and the good of men. Neither a 
!Boy al Conunission nor a Convocation could accomplish this, and less 
than this would, we fear, not only complicate religious matters, but 
disintegrate the interests of nations in the Scriptures. Hence we 
do not think that the Authorized Version of the Scriptures should 
be undertaken by a Boyal Commission. 

Again: a Boyal Commission could only be national; in all pro- 
bability it could only be Episcopalian. The Church, at any rate, 
would fight hard for the chief pQwer and the highest authority, and 
this would evoke a strife of sects which would do more harm than 
the good to be gained by revision. Boyal Commissions have of 
late been makeshifts, and we do not want a makeshift version of 
the Scriptures. J. V. Y. 
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OUGHT THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN TO BE 

DISCONTINUED? 

▲FFIBKATIYE JLBTIGLB.— lU. 

" SuBJBOTioN," forsooth ! a pretty question, traly, for this time of 
the world's history ! The petty tyrannies of men, are they to be 
eontinned for ererP Is enfranchinement to be given to all and 
every creature except that special one who has the misfortune to be 
bom--a woman ; and are all tyrannies to be opposed, resisted, and 
set at nought except those which men^so let us call them — prae- 
ti^e on their co-partners in the progress of the world P Is it possible 
that men can be found who will argue for the continuance of the 
subjection of women, instead of apologizing in the most humble 
style for its commencement P 

Perhaps we may congratulate ourselves upon having got the sub- 
ject the length of argument. For a long time the proper position 
of women has been the topio of ridicule and of doubtful theological 
twaddle. To bring the topic out of the old rut and get it on a 
new line may he of some service. At any rate, we have made a step 
in advance. There is no arguing against a sneer, still less against 
a flouting jeer and the grandiose pooh-poohing of pulpiteers and 
pamphleteers. If we do get anything in the shape of argument, 
we may try the strength of our minds against them, and we may 
veil trust that we shall not see truth worsted in a fair, free, and 
bonest encounter of mind against mind. 

It is argued — woman is the inferior, and ought therefore to be the 
subordinate of man. This assumes the entire question ; it merely 
translates inferior into subordinate, and is only a piece of word- 
plav. 

T. F. M. assigns four reasons for the subjection of women ; at 
least, we suppose, in deference to the masculine reasoner, we must 
count them as four. *' Unless," he says, "sex and the physical 
organization of the animal frame can be annulled ; unless marriage 
and its duties can be abrogated ; and unless family life is to be made 
of none effect, we do not see how the subjection of women can be 
discontinued." 

We, for our part, cannot see how *' sex and the physical organiza- 
tion of the animal frame " can be regarded as a twofold element in 
the qneBtion. Sex seems to be an ixmerent quality of the physical 
organization. In so far as this question is concerned sex is pkysieal 
of^anizaiiany and it caonot be annulled ; for were it annollea the 
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very terms of the question would lose sigaificance. There would 
be no men to subordinate, no women to be subordinated. Sex is in- 
dispensable, not only in the world, but to the ar^rument, and 
T. F. M., instead of, as he fancied he was, " chopping logic," has 
been doing what is far more common, ** talking nonsense." What 
can be the meaning of the physical organization being annulled P If 
it means anything, it means uniyersal death ; and if that were to 
happen, what would be the need of discussion, and who would dis- 
cuss it P We may safely diismiss T. F. M.'s firstly from our con- 
sideration. This discussion and the annulment of sex are incom- 
patibles. 

Yet we can see a shadow of meaning in the words of T. F. M. 
We suppose he intends to say that as long as women are women 
they must be subordinate ; this, however, again assumes the ques- 
tion, and is a mere reiteration that women are subordinate, and 
hence they must remain so. Sex is the ground of subordination. 
But sex is relative, and if it implies subordination of one to another, 
then the question requires to be asked, which other P We, however, do 
not require to answer it. We are not advocates for the insubordina- 
tion of women, we are only claimants of equality — that equidity 
which T. F. M. at once grants and takes away, equality in value 
of nature. We neither press gallantry nor poetry into this ques- 
tion. We merely seek to know what is just. We neither regard 
sex as a misfortune and a crime, nor a treasure and a happiness. It 
is an allotment by the All-wise ; and it seems to ua a flagrant blas- 
phemy to afBlrm that God made subordination the irrevocable 
destiny of woman. Neither reason nor Scripture makes any such 
affirmation. E?e was 7wt, as is commonly supposed, the first sinner, 
but Adam was. Adam alone received the commandment from Grod, 
she did not. It was given to her at second-hand through Adam. 
The covenant was expressly made with Adam. Eve was innocently 
tempted that she might be made an efleeti?e temptress, though she 
was guiltless in her tempting. The first sin is invariable attri- 
buted in Scripture to Adam. It is a fallacious gloss which induces 
people to suppose that Eve ** brought sin into the world and all our 
woe." Where there is no law there is no transgression, and Eve had 
no law of G-od against eating the forbidden fruit. The religious 
argument that subordination is a righteotts punishment for being 
the intv^oductreas of sin is all founded on a mistake. The woids 
rend, *' For as in Adam all die," &c., not Eve; and the obedience 
required by the gospel, of which S. S. speaks, is not an obedience of 
subordination, but an obedience to tiie just, the convenient* the 
suitable, law fairly determined upon, and agreement to do what is 
best. If, as S. S. seems to think, because the man was first formed 
and then the woman, therefore the man should rule, aa the monkey 
was probably made before either, ousht he not to be the supreme 
rul^^r P A proper interpretation of the Scripture shows that there is 
no inequality in the marriage state, that it is expressly founded on 
the idea of equality, and that man has debased thia, as ha haa dose 
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80 manj other good and merciful, just and wise arrangements of 
God. But even this wonld only refer to married women, and 
woold not include nnmarried women, whether maidens or widows. 

The abrogation of marriage and its duties would as fat&Uy im- 
pede the poMibilitj of debkte as would the annulment of sex ; 
equally so would the abolition of family life. So that I do not 
tbink T. F. M.'a objections to the immediate total and uncondi- 
tional exemption and release of women from subordination haye 
aay argumentative value. 

The equality of the sexes, in the eye of the law, and the making 
of marriage and family relations a compact, covenant, and bargain, 
to be entered into wisely, and implemented fully » is required to 
make the world's laws just. At the old-world prejudices about 
sapernatiiral decisions regarding the subjection and subordination 
of wonen entertained by S. S., the world now laughs ; the Scrip* 
tures are recognised as the issue of the spirit of ajust God, and 
woman-tyranny is no more consecrated in that Word than waa 
slave-driving. liSit 8. S. recollect that it ia not only independence 
but interdependence, that fnlfilis the perfect law of liberty, and 
be will see that to eharge the Divine One with injustice in His own. 
creation is not orthodoxy. 

To give up fighting with figments, not arguments, we may now 
turn and tell what we do affirm in regard to womeo. 

Women have life, and life involves duties and responsibilities. 
The duty of sel ^preservation compels woman to ask her share of 
the world's work and wealth, as she is asked to take her share of 
the world'is woee and sorrows ; and tbevesponsibilitiea of life compel 
woman to insist on having the opportunity of culture, to the 
utmost extent of her powers. It is imperative on woman, as on 
man, to fulBl a life of probation ; but hitherto she has had her 
share of the difficulties of this probationary state doubled by tJoie 
selfish greed and graspingness ot* man. His Salic law^ not. God's, 
has prevented inheritance, and seized upon all the well-paid and 

{>lea8a»t posts in life fon his own gratification. Woman has now 
earned to think on the works and ways of God without the media- 
torship of the priest, and she believes that she has as good a right 
to a fair day's wage — of whatever sort it is ; pleasure, honour, or 
profit — for a fair day's work — of whatever sort it is ; whether phy- 
sical, social, industrial, or intellectual — as num has. The advocates 
of women's rights, and the opposers of women's wrongs, have 
been maligned, brow-beaten, caricatured, and sneered a.t ; 
and they have lived these down. We have defeated force-— all 
foree except the force of a;rgument ; if there is any, bring forth 
your strong reasons, that they may be tested. As yet the reason- 
ings of T. F. M. and S. S. are such that they pass by us as tbe idle 
word which we regard not : something stronger surely than they 
have advanced is necessary to prove that the subjection of women 
sboold be continued P EosaiiINO* 
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NBGATIYB ABTIOLB. — III. 

I DO not think it is necessarT to depreciate women to reply to 
tbifl question in the negative. Even such a favourite of women as 
Jean Paul Biohter has said, " A woman has tnuch virtue, but not 
many virtues ; she requires a confined sphere and social forms." I 
do not sympathize with those who hold the idea of any natural 
inferiority arising from sex. I am of opinion that the joys and 
sorrows of life, as well as the virtues and the sins of life, are pretty 
equally distributed between the sexes ; and that each has, in the 
respective positions assij^ned to them by nature, difficulties and 
eompensations which bring them wonderfully near. Sneers as to 
womanhood, and scorn of the pes as either weak or worthless, are 
alike far from our thoughts. We look on this question as one not 
to be dealt wisely with by ridicule, but requiring conscientious ac- 
knowledgment of the very frequently forgotten truth that any 
disparagement of womanhood is a disparagement of God's aim 
ana purpose in creation if it refers to natural incapacity ; while any 
moral disparagement may not unjustly be replied to by the saying, 
** He who is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone." 

Honour to woman in her own sphere, for out of it she can 
receive no true honour ; beneath it she cannot be happy, above it 
she cannot be secure, beyond it she ought not to swerve, out of it 
she should neither be driven nor enticed. L. A. J. advocates a 
perfect equality of the sexes, but he speaks as if equality signified 
selfsameness, and implied non-subjection. No idea could be more 
false or more foolish. Law is subjection, licence is insubordination, 
the absence of submission is anarchy, but there can only be 
equality when each is subordinate in his own sphere, and both are 
in subjection to the conditions of well-being. The greatest happi- 
ness is to be found in a due admixture of likeness and contrast, not 
in identical sameness. Woman is only made subject to those con- 
ditions which social life requires her to yield to, and man is equally 
compelled by social requirements to be in subjection to the con- 
ditions which are found most suitable. We cannot abolish sub- 
jection, even though we had porfeot equality ; we can only arrange 
it on the give and take principle of mutual subjection, which I am 
glad to see L. A. J. recognises. 

I am quite at one with him that women ought not to be sub- 
jected to falsehood, fraud, and wilful imposition ; and that the laws, 
customs, and requirements of society ought to be so administered 
as to secure her, as well as all other members of society, from any 
possibility of injurious dealing. But this is scarcely the kind of 
subjection which is meant in this discussion. It is. Ought women 
to be subject to those disabilities which society imposes on her on 
account of her sex P There can be little doubt that there are many 
things to be amended yet in our relations one with another. But 
the relations of man to man are not less in need of reform than 
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tliQM of muk to woman. In the general progrera of sooiety thu^i* 
likeljr to b« brought aboiit ; but it will not reault, ao fsr at we omi 
•ee, in the release of woman from h«r state of Bubjection, if that it 
what it- ie to be called. Sex is a settled matter, and it is an irr** 
Tersihle condition of life : it is not an inseparable accident, as some 
SEKU^but a. differenee. And this difference implies many other 
differences^ and necsssitatea mora. It intplies, for instance, difivr^ 
eaea of habit, association* iDfloence, and ^eetiveness^ and it neces^ 
Bitateff difference of customs and costuoiee, regulation of life, and 
dealing with the induatrisa and duties of the sooial existence which 
civilization implies. It ift a deeply rooted and indelible character* 
iitic, and ia altogether insuperable. No training, education, or 

S -bringing can materially affect it, as one of our modem nieta» 
ysicians remarks-: — 

"If there is a fandamental difference in the character of the sexet, it 
would probably require, in order to obliterate it, a greater change in the 
direction of tin oourra of education, of habiti, institutions, and modes of 
life, than could be effected by human yoUtion ; for the tendencies of cha* 
ouster would, themseifcs operate against such a change." — Shadworih jfiT. 

This shows that the subjection to which woman is subject is in 
reality a necessity of nature, and founded on the facts of ufe. 

We should' like, however, to direct our readers' attention to one 
of the phases of the question whiok has been, too litile attended to 
^female competition with men considered as a matter of policy 
and commoa sense. 

The economic relations of life are fixed by the quantity of arail- 
able labour in the market, as well as br the quality of it. The 
best and fittest it is difficult bo diticover ; but the cheapest ie easily 
fonud out. It is the few unemployed, who osa and must underbid 
the employed, that lessen and lower wages ; and the larger the 
number of unemployed, the keener becomes the competition for 
work, and the struggle for life ends in a reduction of wages with no 
reduction of toil. The greater the number of those eeeking any 
given sort of employment, and capable of fulfilling its conditions, 
the lower the level of remuneration given, in general, to those who 
are engaged in it. We have an example of the evil results of the 
introduction of female labour into the market in the weaving depart>- 
nients. Weaving was, at one time, one of the most remunerative 
of our manufacturing employments, and those engaged in it wero 
among the most comfortable and independent of our artisans. 
Greed of gain, and perhaps the occasional necessities of families, 
induced some parents to teach the trick of the trade to the female 
nifimbers of the family ; and so soon as this became general, a de- 
terioration in the condition of the weaving population became 
obaerrable. The wages fell to the lower level of remuneration » 
and men required to be contented with women's wsges. 

^very branch of the weaving business has thus become det0r»»»> 

1870. P 
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rated as a means of acquiring the wages suitable for supporting life, 
especially family life. And an amount of labour which ought to 
yield the means of comfortable subsistence is remunerated at a 
merely makeshift rate. It is not paid as labonr is and ought to be 
which is to be the main-stay of existence. Hence the wealth at- 
tained by manufacturers has been so great, and hence the poverty 
of all the weaving districts has been intensified. Men are at a dis- 
count, and young persons of the opposite sex require to become the 
bread-winners. How often do we hear of the younger members of 
a family contributing as lodgers to the up-keep of the family, while 
the parents can get nothing to do! No demoralization, in our 
opinion, can equal that which, as a rule and custom, makes woman 
a bread-winner, and heaps upon her, in the name of independence, 
dependence on daily toil of her own for daily food. Wherever 
there is this depression of the sex — for depression it is, not exalta- 
tion — there is an upsetting of all the ordinary conveniences of life, 
and homes are made impossible. It is incontestable that family 
life is the true life of humanity, and anything that lowers or 
impairs the relationships of families is wrong. Women's work 
there is indeed in plenty : let that be done ; but do not bring the 
sexes into industrial competition with each other. 

Labour is already too abundant and too ill-requited to release 
women from their subjection to the proper restraints by which 
they are kept within the limits of household life and the occasional 
requirements of husbandry as much as possible, and to make them 
free of the labour market would be to alter the whole condition of 
the labouring classes, and to introduce a tendency to reduce wages 
to the minimum on which an individual could exist. That is seen 
to be the case in the agricultural counties, where the competition of 
the Sexes in labour has been brought to such a point as to bring 
down labourers' wages almost to starvation point. The suggestion 
to bring into the field such a number of competitors to do the work 
and get a share of the wage-fund of the country is one which 
cannot be entertained by those who wish to secure the elevation of 
the working classes. The dependence of women on men has made 
it necessary that the wages of an ordinary labourer shall be such 
as to enable him to aid in the maintenance of mother, sister, wife, 
daughter, or other female relative, or by paying for board and 
lodging, giving help in some other way to the maintenance of 
women without allowing them to press into competition in the 
industries of skill, intelligence, and operative art to which men are 
bound, and which they follow as their one means of life. 

But for onr own sakes it seems to me that we ought to resist 
any attempt to bring all the creatures in society under the engross- 
ing competitions of life. Among the crowds of the world what a 
woe it is to see the jaded and worn, the wan-cheeked and the 
trouble- tempted ! Were there no forms and frames free from the 
excitements and depressions of life as a money-search and a work- 
doing, how tenfoldly miserable woidd the world be ! Where could 
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^e find sympathy and calm, comfort and release from the pressure 
of commerce and citizenship? It would he a fearful world to live 
in if politics absorbed poetry, labour ousted love, business over- 
eame bounty and beauty, marketing had the preference oyer 
marriage, and commerce gave the coup de grace to courtship. And 
what buc this could be expected in a world where there was no 
escape from the intense pressure of competition for competence, 
and where there was a straining on the part of every one to outdo the 
other P There could be no leisure in life if the engrossments of toil 
or speculation were to become paramount in society. We need 
some vision o£ rest, we require some preservative against absolute 
worldliness ; and this is only really to be gained by setting free from 
the care and toil of business and life the motherhood of the nation, 
and by keeping that part of society in the protected subordinatiou to 
which they are subject. 

It is our candid belief that this is a point of the question re- 
quiring much more coosideratioa than Las vet been given to it. 
Would it be wise to destroy the economic relations of life without 
some guarantee that a greater equivalent good would result? 
Ought the pressure and haste of life to be quickened and increased? 
Are we not already too prone to go on unhastingly, unrestingly ? 
If we heighten the pressure until every man begins to look on every 
woman, not as a possible helpmeet, but a probable rival, are we 
likely to be bettered by it P Is it to be believed that, if the number 
of claimants for a share in the wage fund is doubled, there will be 
the same share as formerly given to those who do the work, or the 
same ease to those who depend on those who do the active wage- 
paid business of the world? Besides the tendency to make social 
uoits, mere individuals, the social disintegration that such a system 
would occasion requires to be recognised and looked in the face. 
If we are to be mere individuals, each struggling against the other 
for a dole of the good things or the necessities of life, what helpful- 
ness, comfort, ease, sympathy, can we either expect or exercise? 
I am sure that this is a matter requiring careful consideration ; I 
hope it will receive it, and that all that is best in argument may be 
honestly brought forward and candidly subjected to the tests of 
reason and conscience. B. B. 



Shase3pbbb*8 Popflabitt. — It is of some importance that the error as 
to the alleged neglect of Shakspere after the Kestoration should be circum- 
stantially corrected. It is easy to do. Between 1660, the year in which 
the two theatres set to work with a joyous wiJl, and 1*^'67, when Bryden, 
with Baveoant for confederate, attacked Shakspere by bringing out an 
improved "Tempest" (forsooth!) there had been restored to the stage 
these plays of the National Poet: "Othello," ** Henry IV.," "A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," "Hamlet," »« Borneo and Juliet," "Twelfth 
Jfi^t," «« Henry VIII.," " Macbeth," and " The Merry Wives of Windsor " 
~-ia dl, nine plays, and every one successful. 
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^oHm^ StptxxHtir* 



DE. THOMAS BLACELOCK, BLIND POEX AND DIVINE. 

A PECTTLTAE interest mnst ever attack to the lires of the illus- 
trious blind. The loss of what is justly regarded as the q\ieen of 
the outward senses, though not really so deep a misfortune aa the 
deprivation of hearing, involves difficulties which eng^e our keenest 
sympathies, and suggests* associations which strengthen and refine 
impressions already touching and powerf\]]. The contempl«tion of 
genius or goodness debarred at once from that marvellous recep- 
tivity which belongs to the ey€, and from the expressive power it 
can exert ; of the stnig<?le with bard fate which this loss implies, 
and the triumph so fVequetitly won ; of the inward spiritual strength 
which works its way in defiance of physical disability, cannot fail 
to recall to us some unforgoiten names of the mignty dead ; we think 
of the traditionary Homer and the shadowy Ossian ; of Galileo, and 
of Milton, who could himself recall — 

" Blind Thtmyris', and blind Hffseonides ; 
A^id Tiresias, and ^hineus, prophets old." 

But these were men visited by the sorrow of blindneis ; tbey were 
not born blind, nor tlittsafiictod before they had acquired power to 
use the windows of the^ soul. Of one^ who belonged to the last 
elass we are now to say a> few word 9 ; anrd when we consider his 

gifts and his- virtues, his* struggles and \n» achievements, we* cannot 
ut feel that in thenoble roll of those who have "toiled up'^ard," 
an enduria^f place is due to the name of Dk Thomaa^ Blaekloeir. 

H}e was born at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, in November, 1721. 
Both his parents were natives of Cumberland. His father was a 
bricklayer; his mother's surname was Rae. Before he h>jd lived 
six months he was attacked by the dreaded small- pox, whicba few 
years before had proved fatal to Queen Mary tlie Second, and whose 
ravages spared neither peer nor peasant. The disiea^e departed, 
but left him blind ; and he gi'ew up a ohiM of poverty, with appa- 
rent inoafyaeity for work or learnin«g. But the a£Pttotion and intel- 
ligence of bis father overcame these early obstacles. The boy soon 
listened eagerly to tbe books which were read to him, and after- 
wards became capable of enjoying tlieworkft of theEnglish poets. 
In this direction, at least, his mind watt precoeious ; for at the age 
of twelve he produced some sprightly and musicffl lines, «ddh?88ed 
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" To a Little GM wbom I btd offended," in whicli a kind of boyieL 
chivalry is blended with playful fancy. 

As hifl mind (expanded, however, a painful teiMe of his misfortune 
premed upon hia spirit; and the imtimely death of his father, killed 
acddantaily, tiaturally daepenad his d<*jeotion. For his feelings and 
fears he found rent in tfaeae iou€hin^ hnee t — 

" Nor end ray sorrows here ; the sacred- fane 
Of know ledge, searce «ce<»Mible to -me, 
With beart-coDswning anguish I behold : 
Knowledge- for which my soul insatiate bums 
With arcknt tfaitst. Nor oan these nseless hands, 
Untutored in aaoh Ufe-snatainiog art, 
Nourish this wretched being, and supply 
f'rail nature's wants, .that ahoct cessation know.** 

To these gloomy thoughts, however, tbe mmd of Bkcklock did 
not permaueotly suooumb. From an early period of his life he 
seems 1o Ixare exerciaed a simple confidtuoe in G-od'a providential 
(^re. fie had alreadv, through the>aaaistauce of kind companions, 
acquired some knowledge of Latin, and the circulation of nome 
poetical effusion drawing towarde him the attention of a few lite- 
cary man, hia mind dwelt with hope on the proapeotof an academic 
career. His miafortune, theaouroe perhaps, or tit laaat the niirae, of 
his poetic tendencies, thus brought its Of st vaatiedy ; and a kind 
phyaioian, I>r..John fitevenaon* of Edimbur^h, was honoured io fix 
lis resolution by aiding him in the proaeeutwn of liis atudiea at the 
grammar 4ioh0Qii and nftafwacds at the univeroity of the Scottish 
capital. 

But there he waa destined to meet srith new trials. Into the 
midst of the proeaic, ordeifly, iproeperons 'Scotland of theai^bteenth 
century was projected that atartl in g phenomenon, the '' Eebellionof 
1745,"— the laat flash of chivalrous feudalism, the final uprising of 
Celtic patriotism, the lateat outburst of legitimist devotion. For a 
secluded blind atudent, half Englishman and entirely Whig, auoh 
a manifcatation of romantic enthusiasm had no eharms ; the draw- 
backs, the terrora of the aituation were felt by him in their utmoat 
force. He leffc Edinburgh, where Charles Edward was holding 
court, and repaired to Dumfries, where he resided some time .with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. McMurdo. How he fared there we know 
&ot$ but at <me period of the campaign, Dumfries, Hanorrerian aa 
it waa, must hav« been a lesa comfortable residence for a Whig than 
even half-Jiacobite Edinburgh. We* learn, however, that iwhen 
peace was reatared he returned to the latter town *to ciomplete his 
itudies, and that he distinguiahed himself alike in aoienoe, in lan^ 
guages, and in philosonliy. About this period he also formed the 
acquaintance of 8everal'eminent.men, and published hiaversee >with 
some pecuniary profit. To this measure of sucoess we.may believe 
that the knowledge of his blindness partly conti ibuted, affordi^ 
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another instance of that compensation of evils which the lavs of 
Providence bring about. 

Two important events, not unconnected with each other, now 
broke the quiet uniformity of our blind poet's life« He had for 
some time desired to become a clergyman, and in 1769, at the 
matnre age of 38, he was licensed as a preacher by the Presbytery 
of Dumfries. Encouraged by some apparent popularity as a pulpit 
orator, he accepted (in 1762) a presentation from Lord Selkirk to 
the parish of Kirkcudbright. About this time, also, he married a 
lady — the Melissa of his poetry — to whom he had for some time 
been attached, Sarah Johnston, daughter of a surgeon in Dumfries. 
His blindness, however, was regarded by the peojue as a fatal objec- 
tion to the exercise of the ministry, and a litigation commenced, 
which, after two years, was terminated by a compromise. For his 
own fame and comfort it would have been better had he never 
accepted the presentation; yet we may not judge him harshly. 
Of merely selnsh or secular motives he may be acquitted, for we 
are told that he took delight in the composition of sermons, and 
that his preaching had not previously been unacceptable. The law 
and practice of the time were favourable to the unrestricted exer- 
cise of patronage ; while the people, deprived of their old standing, 
were all the more eager to avail themselves of every remaining op- 
portunity of displaying their power. Thus Blaoklock, who had 
little of the partisan in nis nature, was probably the victim of party 
strife and its attendant abuses. 

He now removed to Edinburgh, where he assumed a position for 
which he was eminently qualified by his learning, his cheerfulness, 
and his goodness of disposition. He received boarders into his 
house, taking the superintendence of their education. Music was 
his delight at this time, as it had been at the beginning of his 
career ; although he had steadily refused, even in the most adverse 
circumstances, to pursue it as a means of ebtaining his livelihood. 
His acquaintance with literary men brought him in^o intercourse 
with David Hume, but the friendship was not of long continuance. 
More permanent ties connected Blacklock with the eminent poet 
and philosopher Beattie, to whose " Essay on Truth '' he contributed 
an analysis. The honorary degree of D.D., bestowed on Blacklock 
by the College of Aberdeen in 1767, is said to have been one of the 
results of this friendship. Between the two poets there passed 
many literary oomplimentSj couched in the florid language fashion- 
able at the time ; but we cannot doubt that the author of the 
** Minstrel " and ** the Blind Bard of Annan " were kindred spirits. 

Blacklock, indeed, became, in his prosperous days, a patron of 
neglected geuius. A youthful native of Cumberland, Biichard 
Hewitt by name, had acted for a time as the blind poet's leader. 
Educated by his master, Bichard obtained by his influence the situ- 
ation of secretary to Lord Milton, and, imbibing Dr. Blacklook's 
love of music and poetry, he produced, among other eflusions, the 
8on« of *' Eoslin Castle." 
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A greater poet has acknowledged, in emphatic terms, his obliga- 
tions to the aiscernmeDt and kindness of filacklock. In the calm 
eyeniog of his days, when society, apparently slumbering in poli- 
tical torpor, was already swelliDg inwardly with those impulses that 
were speedily to break forth in the mightiest of European convul- 
fiioDs, an unwonted star appeared on the literary horizon, to the 
bewilderment of ordinary observers. Eobert Burns began to pub- 
lish liis poems, which, in their direct appeals to nature and to man, 
heralded the rise of a new power on the earth, and anticipated the 
day when the honest peasant should reign as a '* king of men," — 

"When sense and worth, o'er a* the earth, 
Shall bear the gree, an' a' that.'! 

Blacklock had been trained in another school, and in an age whieh 
had found its highest poetic expression in the tender simplicity of 
Goldsmith, the classic pomp of Gray, or the melodious melancholy 
of Beattie. Cowper represented newer impulses, but did not 
renounce old forms. Blacklock, however, was able to appreciate 
the works of the Ayrshire peasant, and was the first man in Edin- 
burgh who called attention to them. More than this, he encou- 
raged Burns to persevere in his literary ejQTorts when despondency 
had nearly forced the bard to expatriate himself; he introduced 
him to influential patrons, and gave him kind and judicious advice. 
The gratitude manifested by Burns towards his well-wisher seems 
to have been sincere and constant, and the relation between them 
forms one of the bright redeeming passages in the tragic life of the 
former. 

The latter years of Blacklock brought infirmity and occasional 
deafness, but his domestic life was happy, and his literary labours 
were unceasing. Among his last productions were several articles 
in the *' Encyclopedia Britannica, one of which, entitled ** Blind," 
has been freouently quoted. He left behind him many manuscripts, 
including a Treatise on Morals. 

He died, after a short iilnesn, in 1791, in the seventy-first year of 
his age, and was buried in St. Cuthbert's churchyard, at Edinourgh. 
An inscription for his tombstone was composed by his friend, !Dr. 
Beattie. 

His contemporaries have described him as a man of most gentle 
and amiable temper, and it has been said of him that he " never 
lost a friend, nor made a foe." With him, however, benevolence 
seems to have been an active principle as well as a native disposi- 
tion, and his steadfast confidence in a higher power prevented his 
sensibility from degenerating into peevishness, and his depression 
of spirit from subsiding into t^loom. 

He was one of the most prolific authors of his time. Philosophy, 
philology, theology, poetry, tragedy, classical translation — all in 
turn engaged his attention ; and his works, which were carefullv 
prepared and widely circulated, must have fulfilled a good end 
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their time. Fantidious as he w«r, howeyer, in their Trreparation, it 
i-* Tiot improbable that had he written ferwer books, his prodtictionB 
would h*ve "been longer remembered. Truly, the world (in the 
restricted eense of the term) cannot t-ontaiu a tithe even of the 
pood books that have been written, and thus Blaeklock's tireino«tly 
*' fallen dead.*' One of hts early volumes lately came under our 
notice, and we^were surprised by the merit both of the prose and 
x-erse it contained. A short treatise on the "Immortality of the 
tt*«ul " -fMemed to us to rise above the ordinary and conventional 
views of the time. In addition to the usual -metHphysical argu- 
ments from unity, identity, and indivisibility, it appeals to the 
faculties of man's mind, to the course of Providence, to the sense of 
beauty and sublimity, to the incompleteness of earthly life, and 
finally to the supremacy of conscience. Anticipating some modern 
ixrguments, he points out that the thoughts forma connected series, 
that the common images of a reoiprent vessel, or the impress of a 
Heal, do not correctly describe the active principle we call a soul ; 
ho even refers to the want of correspondence between matter and 
our perceptions, and the variety of these in dijQTerent persons, as 
provmg that the mind is no modification, nor even dependency, of 
the world without.' In reading "the following passage we feel that 
the bliud man's soul was " instinct with inward light ;" and in trac- 
ing "this Pla;tonic tendency, so alien to his time, w« .incline to 

" That strain I heard was of a higher mood." 

"Whoever will turn his intellectual eyes inwardly, and make his mind 

the object of its own attention, will easily discover traces of energy and 

^grandetnr beyond all that can strike the corporeal senses ; and in proportion 

lis the mind is successfully cultivated, all her inimitable graces arise in 

number and brightiiess. M odifications of form and colour, symmetry and 

order of parts, proper disposition of liglit and shade, -ave only fiiint indioa- 

taoDS of this internal brautv,«nd ow« their brightest ohanns to the tnt- 

dency they have towards elevating the mind above them, to the conteoipk- 

!tion of her own majestio form. Is it not, then, natural and highly Agree- 

asble to all our experieuce to imagine that this fair structure, this-supremely 

amiable heauty, &hall be more permanent than those of iin inferior kind ? 

, . . Can we then easily be led to think that the soul, which of all the 

.known produ-ctions of J^ature seems to be her favourite child, shall only be 

coeval with flowers of the fleld, or the fading glories of the rainbow ? 

. . . If strength and compactness lead us to conclude tl\at the work 

of any inferior artificer will be durable, why should these fair indications 

have less force in the works of the universal Architect ? ** 

During his lifetime the fame of Blacklock was supposed to rest 
chiefly on his poetry. Subsequent ages have seen his claims as 
unduly lowered as they were once exaggerated; although this 
dtange of sentiment is perhaps a testimony to the fact that the 
blind author was a far greater wonder than his works could tfe. 
n?hat he could write poems of respectable merit, containing many 
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allasioQB to liKht and natural •oenery, was a phenomenon which 
demanded explanation, and it engaged the oloi e attention of con- 
temporary metaphysiciane. Was this deecriptive power the reault 
of imitation or of aeiociation H Does it point to tae ezietesoe of a 
real analogy between the ezperienoes of di£fereat senses, such as 
Bom& affirm and others deny r Or is there a deeper sense than all, 
an inward power, proceeding from soul itself, which will manifeet 
itself either by means of, or in despite of, external appliances ; the 
power attributed by Coleridge to— 

'*That blind bard who, on the Obian strand. 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Bise to the swelling of the yoioeful sea " ? 

These questions are ntost interesting, but we must leave this to be 
discuMed by cxther *' British controversk lists." They are referred to 
by 8pence, Mackenzie, and Dr. Johnson, all of them friends and 
admirers of Blacklock. 

In visiting his native Annan, tbe birthplace also of Clanperton 
and Edward Irving, we have thought of the advantages that blended 
with the misfortune of Blackleok. He could not behold the play of 
light and shade on the silvery Annan, nor admire the verdure ot its 
bloomlDg meadows. But he conld scent the meadow gales, and 
listen to the river's gentle orstirring music, mingling with the varied 
breath of the breezes. The noble Sol way estuary, now a spreading 
lake, now a wilderness of sand and salmon rivers, and at intervals 
a mighty *• ocean stream," emulating St. Lawrence or La Plata, 
was all invisible to him ; but its everchanging voices, as its unrest- 
ing waters flowed and ebbed, a shifting maelstrom, in obedience to 
nature's law, spoke deeper things to him than to men who could see 
with the eye of sense. Yet little could he know of its bordering 
mountains on either side ; of Crififel, sung by Burns ; or of the 
Rrander ranges beneath whose shadows young Wordsworth, in 
Blacklock's latter days, was growing up to manhood, unknown to 
either predecessor : — 

" Alas ! where'er thought's current tends, 
Begret pursues and with it blends, 
Huge Criffers hoary top ascends, 

B J Skiddaw seen ; 
Neighbours we were, and loving friends 

We might have been." 

No wonder that Blacklock's poetry is deficient in glow and pictu- 
resqoeness. We must note also the fact that he lived in a prosaic 
age ; the quiet resting-place of the world-stream between foaming 
currents ; that interval betwixt revolutionary movements, in which 
only conventional, or at best domestic poems, are usually published. 
What he might have prodaoed in more stirring days, when Annan- 
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dale sent forth Irving to electrify London audiences with hia mar- 
▼ellouB utterances, and Carljle to write the true Epic of the Bero- 
lution ; it were vain to guess. As it was, he sometimes rose above 
the level of his period. His translations, such as those of several 
Psalms, and of the beautiful poems of George Bachanan, are fluent 
and happy. Some of the Scottish paraphrases of Scripture are 
ascribed to him, one of them containing the familiar verse, — 

" Deep on thy soul, before its powers 
Are yet by vice enslaTod, 
Be thj Creator's glorious name 
And character engraved.*' 

One of his best effusions seems to have been suggested by the 
*' Hymn of Divine Love and Beauty " of his favourite Edmund 
Spenser. It is interesting on account of its religious fervour, and 
its poetic merit seems to us by no means inconsiderable. We con- 
clude this notice by inserting some verses : — 

** O Love, coeval with thy parent Gk>d, 

To thee I kneel, thy present aid implore ; 
At whoBe celestial voice and powerful nod 

Old discord fled, and chaos ceased to roar ; 

Light smiled, and order rose, unseen before, 
Save in the plan of the eternal Mind, 
When God designed the work, and loved the work designed. 

" Thou fiirdst the waste of ocean, earth, and air. 
With multitudes that swim, or walk, or fly ; 
From rolling worlds descends thy generous care 
To insect crowds, that 'scape the nicest eye ; 
For each a sphere was circumscribed by thee. 
To bless, and to be blessed, their noblest end. 
To which, with speedy course, they all unerring tend. 

" Conscious of thee, with nobler powers endowed, 

Next man, thj darling, into being rose ; 
Immortal, formed for high beatitude, 

Wliich neither end nor interruption knows ; 

Till evil, couched in fraud, began his woes ; 
Then to thine aid was boundless wisdom joined. 
And, for apostate man, redemption thus designed. 

" By thee, his glories veiled in mortal shroud, 
GK>d's darling Offspring left His seat on high ; 
And heaven and earth, amazed and trembling, viewed 
Their wounded Sovereign groan, and bleed, and die. 
By thee, in triumph to His native sky. 
On angels* wings, the victor God-aspired, 
Belenting justice smiled, and frowning wrath retired. 
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'* To tbee, munific, eyer-flaming Loto, 

One endless hymn united nature sings ; 
To thee the bright inhabitants above 

Tune the glad roice, and sweep the trembliag strings. 

From pole to p6le, on ever-waying wiogs, 
Winds waft thy praise, by rolling planets toned ; 
Aid thou, O Loye, my yoioe to emulate the sound! 

" It eomes, it comes ! I feel internal day ; 

Transfusiye warmth thiough all my bosom glows : 
My soul, expanding, giyes the torrent way ; 
Through all my veins it kindles as it flows. 
Thus, yanisbed from the scene of night and woes, 
O snatch me, bear me to thy happy reign ! 
There teach my tongue thy praise in more exalted straiu." 

B. 



Favfsbish A2VD Statxsicavbhip. — ** Ours is a small country. And the 
greatest object of our statesmen should be to compensate our geographical 
insignificance by developing to the utmost both the natural resources of 
the country and the productive powers of the people. The first step towards 
the attainment of this grand object of national policy is to diminish the 
numbers of our pauper cla^s, and turn to remunerative account the labour 
of those who remain. Irrespective of the present distress, and on the 
average of jears, fully one-thirtieth part of our population are not only 
unproductive, but a positive burden upon the wealth, and a drawback upon 
the general welfare, of the community. Every day of the year there are 
upwards of a million of persons on the poor roll, of which number at 
least 160,000 are able to work — a vast army of industry at present turned 
to no account. Even if one-third of those able-bodied paupers were em- 
plojed on works which would simply repay the cost of their maintenance, 
a sum might annually be saved amply sufficient to pay the interest on the 
State loans required for the execution of such works ; while these would 
not only give employment to those paupers, but would permanently in- 
crease the field of employment, while adding to the productive area and 
wealth of the country. We should thereby turn to account a portion of 
our unproductive labour, while extending the natural resources of the 
country. As regards productive power, we must seek to make every man 
of our labouring close in the future worth two in the poet. Just as, by the 
appliances of science, we have doubled the motive power of the steam 
locomotive in the lifetime of a single generation, so must we seek, by means 
of education and culture, to develop the highest latent powers of our 
people. And progress, in that form, is happily almost illimitable. — B. H 
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An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity and Christian 
Theism, By Chables C. Hbnuell. LondoD : Triibner ^&> Co. 

Present Religion, a^ a FaUh. owning Fellowship toiih Thought, By 

Saba .S. Hbkhbu.. 

Comparative sm : Introduction to Preeent Region, Fart II. By S. 
8. Hbnnell. London : Trubner & Co. 

When CharUB-C. Hennell was alLv« he held "judiatinguished 
place among the earnest advocates of free thought/' and was re- 
garded as '* quite the most eminent among modern English writers 
on the side of free Biblical criticism." He was, we believe, a 
Unitarian minister of much force of dtsracter, great energy of 
thought, and singularly enthusiastic zeal in study. His sister, 
Sara S. Hennell, is one of the most acute, thoughtful, serious, and 
learned in the best sense of the term of the remarkable women of 
our day. BesidaeBithe wodcs quoted «t the head of this notice, she 
is i^he authoress of " Thoughts in Aid of Eaith," gathered chiefly 
irom reeent ^wovks in theology and philosophy. In ih'w work 
«he pastes in review her brother's work on " The Origin of 
Ohrisiianity," Feuerbaeh's "Essence of Obriatianity," Herbert 
Spencer's "Social Statics and Principles of Psychology," Lowe's 
"Biographical History of Philosophy," Buckle's " llistory of 
Civilization," &c., comprehensively and clearly, with full under- 
standing of their merits, and keen perception of their defects and 
errors. In the essay on "the sceptical tendency of Butler's Ana- 
logy '* she argues for a readjustment of .the whole question riised 
by Butler in regard to natural and revealed religion. Her Baillie 
prize eaaay on " Christianity and Infidelity " jcontakis a^statement 
of<the arguments. on both aides, derived from the beat authoro,«o 
arranged on opposite pages as to afford a conspectus f}( the eontro- 
versy, exeoutied with scrupulous candour and rare tabilit^, and in 
aueli a (vefky.ik» 'to be^highly beaefieial <lo ^all who are •ableto think, 
and >ai*0'not afeaid io exercise their veason in the investigation of 
opinions argumentatively given. In another prize essay she has 
esnmifiedi^be early Christian anticipation of the end of the world, 
and criticiRes the argument contained in the fifteenth chapter of 
Gibbon's History. She has besides been, we believe, a contributor 
to the Spectator, the Monthly Repository, the Westminster Review, 
<8ui' She is acquainted with the classical languages, and with the 
languages of the learned in our day, German and French, And she 
has a considerable knowledge of the facts and principles of science. 
She has besides given long and careful study to the philosophy of 
religion — an innate tendency to these studies having been fostered by 
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tir« istftllectoid' atwospiiefe of critical thought and reflective 
relififioiHsieiift in whieh soe was broogbt up. 

Cimri«rHenD«ir8 "ftiquiry concerning tiie Origin of Christianity " 
m* QDdertaken prior to the appearance in 1835 of the celebrated 
Leben Jesu of StnniBS ; and, though it was not published till 1838, 
was, we hare reason for believing, conducted in independence of 
that work. Indeed, its independence of that work is so far guaran- 
teed by the fact that a translation of the first edition of it, which 
Br. Strauss saw ia the hands of one of the author's friends (perhaps 
Miss Marian Hvans), was issued by the advice of Dr. Strauss, and 
with.aa intiodueiioa from his pen prefixed to it; and it waa noticed 
in the German rrviewe as a work of utility. Taking advantage of 
tbe wozka of Brano*. Bauer, Strauss, the suggestions- of hia review* 
ers, &c., Chaclesr Hennell revised his, of whicSi a aeodnd edition waa 
oaUndi for in. IBUL. From the text of thisedition, which was issued 
at 12a.. w«r have the pR«ent ** third people's " reprinted, along with 
the smaller tr»6tate on "ChriBtian Theism,'* originally issued in 
1839 at 2s. 6d., and both'togetber cost but half a crown in a volume 
bound in cloth containing 480 pages 8ro. 

It is almost sufBcient, in regard to the contents of the book, to 
my that it is more conservative than Strauss, and that it seems to 
have been considerably followed by Benan, to show the kind of 
opinions it advocates. Though opposed to orthodox tenets, it is 
learned and serious; and >et from its pages the orthodox thinker 
can find many helps for the better understanding of the life and 
times of the Lord our Saviour. 

The critical sagaaity and steady survey of the faot^ of the gospel 
history,. so fus as they are on the level platform of ordinary life, 
which the authar haa displayed, have produced results which, how- 
ever we may diaafpee with them, are full of vadue; while the pro* 
cesses of retaomng employed are always such as to instruct ; and 
yet not onfrequently, as we think, to indtioe one to take an opposite 
t^nra occamnaliy, and to revert to orthodoxy with even a higher 
appreciation of the truth of the gospel. Many facts of higher 
interest, not a few observations going far into the hidden meaning 
of the word, and a good many remarks of great point and pertinence, 
occur ill the work. It is one of the very best of the treatises which 
take the line of argument adopted or followed by Strauss, Benan» 
&c. ; and is auperior, in our opinion, to the course of tho*jght 
employed by Padcer, Bowen, &o. He is not a sceptic of the broad 
school; he is a reverent and holy thioher ; there is little in the 
hook which eould shook the truly pious mind ; and much which, if 
tkoaghtfally read, might aid many of the writers on the evidences 
of Christiaaity to aee ooorses of thought which they generally 
ignore. Aa showing the spirit and ability of the book, we make 
the foUowing' lengthy quotation : — 

" Whatever be the spirit with which the four Gospels be approached, it 
V impossible to rise from the attentive perusal of them without a stror 
i^rorenoe-fdr JTesnr Ghrist. £ven the disposition to cavil and ridiculA 
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forced to retire before the majestic simplicity of the prophet of Kazareth. 
Unlike Moses or Mahomet, he owes no part of the lustre which sarrounds 
him to his acquisition of temporal power ; his is the ascendency which 
mankind, in proportion to their mental advancement, are least disposed to 
resist — that of moral and intellectual greatness. Besides, his cruel fate 
engages men's affections on his behalf, and gives him an additional hold 
upon their allegiance. A noble-minded reformer and sage, martyred by 
crafty priests and brutal soldiers, is a spectacle which forces men to gaze in 
pity and admiration. The precepts from such a source come with an autho- 
rity which no human laws could give ; and Jesus is more powerful on the 
cross of Calvary than He would have been on the throne of Israel. 

" The virtue, wisdom, and sufferings of Jesus, then, will secure to Him a 
powerful influence over men so long as they continue to be moral, intel- 
lectual, and sympathizing beings. And, as the tendency of human im- 
provement is towards the progressive increase of these qualities, it may be 
presumed that the empire of Christianity, considered simply as the in- 
^uence of the life, character, and doctrine of Christ over the human itrind, 
will never cease. The most fastidious scepticism is farced to admit the 
truth of the facts which such a view of Christianity requires. For no one 
who regards historical evidence will deny that such a Person was put to 
death in Judea, and that He gave rise to a new system of religion. The four 
Gospels on these points are strengthened by many other testimonies, 
agree with each other, and contain relations conformable to the order of 
nature. Moreover, the excellence of the perceptive parts of tlie Qospels 
carries with it its own evidence in all ages. 

*' But when a higher office is claimed for Christ, that of a messenger ac- 
credited from God by a supernatural birth, miraculous works, a resurrec- 
tion, and an ascension, we may reasonably expect equal strength of 
evidence. But how stands the case? The four Gk)spels on these points 
are not confirmed by testimony out of the church, disagree with each 
other, and contain relations contrary to the order of things. The evidence 
of these points is reduced to the authority of these narratives themselves. 
In ihemy at least the most candid mind may require strong proofs of authen- 
ticity and veracity ; but again, what is the case ? They are anonymous 
productions ; their authorship is far from certain ; they were written from 
forty to seventy years after the events which they profess to record; the 
writers do not explain how they came by their information ; two of them 
appear to have copied from the first ; all the four contain notable dis- 
crepancies and manifest contradictions ; they contain statements at vari- 
ance with histories of acknowledged authority ; some of them relate 
wonders which even many Christians are obliged to reject as fabulous : and 
in general they present no character by which we can distinguish their 
tales of miracles from the fictions which every church has found some 
supporters ready to vouch for on its behalf. .... The order of 
nature, the combination of human feelings and motives at the particular 
juncture in question, have been shown to be enough to account for the life 
and death of Jesus, and the proceedings of His followers. And, whatever 
be our disposition to show deference towards Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, or the persons writing under their names, the inquirers for truth are 
obliged to ask, Who are these, that we should believe them in oontradic- 
tion to the known order of nature, and receive from them as indubitable 
truth stories which, coming from other mouths, we should reject at once as 
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palpable fiction ? Where are the proofs of their caution, judgment, and 
yeracitj ? How are we assured that they could neither be milled, nor 
attempt to mislead ? Thej Touch for the resurrection of Christ ; but who 
shall Touch for them, and certify that they were so far different from the rest 
of men as to be Toid of credulity, and incapable of mistake or falsehood ? 

"That the resurrection of Jesus was intended as a pledge to mankind of 
a fteneral resurrection is a delightful idea. But the only safe basis for such 
a belief is historical cTidence. If thi« fail to establish the fact, the agree- 
able nature of the helief is so far from proTing it, that it rather furnishes 
an explanation of the general preTalence of the belief in the face of insuf- 
ficient CTidence Christianity forms a btriking passage in the 

history of human nature^ and appears as one of the most prominent of the 
means employed in its improTcment. It no longer boasts of a special divine 
origin, but shares in that which the theiat attributes to the world and the 
whole order of its events. It has presented to the world a sjstem of moral 
excellence ; it has led forth the principles of humanity and benevolence from 
the recesses of the schools and groves, and compelled them to take an active 
part in the affairs of life. It has consolidated the moral and religious sen- 
timents into a more definite and influential form than had before existed ; 
and thereby constituted an engine which has worked powerfully towards 
humanizing and civilizing the world. 

*' Moreover, Christianity has given currency to the sublime doctrines of 
man*srelationshipto the Deity and of a future state. . . . Christianity 
has invested them with the authority of established principles, and thereby 
contributed much to the moral elevation of mankind. . . . 

" Enough is understood to enable us to see, in the universe itself, a Son 
which tells us of a Father, and in all the natural beauty and moral excel- 
lence which meets us in the world an ever-present Logos which reveals the 
grace and truth of its iuTisible source. Enough is understood to couTince 
us that to have a place on this beautiful planet on almost any terms is an 
unspeakable priTilege, that Tirtue produces the highest happiness, whether 
for this or another world ; and that there does exist an encircling mys- 
terious intelligence, which, as it appears to manifest its energy in arrange- 
ments for the general welfare of the creation, must insure a proTision for 
aU the real interests of man. From all our occasional excursions into the 
abysses of the unseen world, and from all our efforts to reach upwards to 
the hidden things of God, both reason and piety bid us return tranquilly 
to our accustomed comer of earth, to use and enjoy fully our present lot, 
and to repose implicitly upon the higher wisdom iu whose disposal we 
stand, whilst indulging the thought that a time is appointed when the 
cravings of the heart and of the intellect will be satisfied, and the enigma 
of our own and the world's existence be solTcd." 

It is a little more difficult to deal with hit sister's book. It aims at 
once at the continuance of Christian influences and the absorption of 
Christianity into a higher and more philosophical school of religionism. 
She rejects. Comte's ** positiTism " with CTcn greater emphasis than she 
declines to accept of the creed of Christendom as possessed of inherent 
▼aUdity and actual power. She admires and rcTeres the Messiah of the 
old time ; she admires but does not rcTcre " the Messiah of positiTism " — 
Ms system of "world-restitution" does not quite commend itself to her 
judgment, nor yet to her feelings. 
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which: IB the more blamewobthy m he^akd to 

THE WAB— FEANCE OB PBTISSIA? 

"War's a game, which were their sabjects wise, 
Kings should not play at.*' — Cowper, 



Fhjlvox. 

PfixrSBiA is marching in the van- 
guard of civilization. She desires 
to see settled dynasties and consti- 
tutional authority exercising power 
over free and happy peoples. But 
iEVance is a constant menace to tran- 
quillity, a centre of uncertainty. It 
is the capital of coup cPitats. Europe 
recognised Napoleon's rule in the 
interests of peace ; but the restless 
spirit of Napoleon will only be con- 
tented with dynastic recognition— 
and this Europe will not grant. 
Prussia makes war against this fa- 
tuity of France, anfl therefore it is 
right. Its part in the war is noble 
and excellent. It is engaged in the 
holy effort of progressiye, yet settled 
civilization. — M. C. O. 

There is the evidence of a deter- 
mination on the part of France to 
have war. On the 5th' July we 
have the Due de Gh*amont declaring 
in the Corps L^gislatif that a Prus- 
sian prince had accepted the candi- 
dature to the throne of Spain, that 
it must not be, or France must go 
to war with Prussia. A few days 
later we have the Due de G-ramont 
informing the neutral statea that the 
witbdrawid of the candidature of 
Prince Leopold would end all pros- 
peeta of war. Thia was done a- day 
or two after by the prince's father. 
Instead of the matter ending here, 
a fresh demand, was made on the 
King of Prussia to guarantee that 
the prince should not, at any future 
time, accept the throne of Spain. 



The Prussian king, who had already- 
disclaimed any knowledge of or 
connection with^the matter, natu- 
rally resented such conduct, aird 
refused to see the French ambvaaa- 
dor, stating that he had no more to 
communicate on the subject. On 
the receipt of ,t fair, war was instantly 
deciared by France against Prussia. 
The first announcement was made 
by the Due de Gramont on the 5tb, 
and war was declared on tlio I5lh. 
To say nothingof the injuatioe of 
the demands of France, there is a 
precipitancy in her conduct that 
clearly shows a determination to go 
to war with Prussia if she did not 
instantly comply. Her first de- 
mand had beea complied with, but 
not by Prussia. This soems to have 
partly diseoncerted France; but an- 
other was soon found, and a i^efusal 
to entertain that was instantly seized 
as a pretext fc/r war. Her demands 
were most unjust and unreasonable, 
and could not have been complied 
with on the part of the Prussian 
king without going beyond his legi- 
timate poweras a constitutional king, 
and thereby showing fear of France, 
and a disregard for his own honour. 
He would, in fact, humiliate Prussia 
in the eyes of the whole world. His 
conduct may have been too " high." 
Had he displayed a little less of tha 
proud spirit, and a little more kind- 
liness, he could have made Franoe 
more inexcusable still, and perhaps 
altogether unable to declare war. — 
B.M. 
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No fitter Bubjeet oould ha^e been 
selected for di#cuesion than thi«, yet 
the information reepectiog it is very 
nnrotiefactory and moat oooflicting. 
Judging with our preaent knorled^e 
we are led to the ooncliiaion that 
France is mainly responsible for the 
disturbance of the pesoe. Tde 
Bohenzollern candidature to tiie 
erotrn of Spain has bee a made to 
supply what waa wanting in the 
Luzemboui^ difficulty. And the 
rapidity with which the Emperor 
carried on the communicationa, that 
ended in the declaration of war, suf- 
ficiently prove that no great effort 
was made to maintain peace. The 
reception whioh King William gave 
to M. Benedetti appeara, indeed, to 
have precipitated eventa. Tet in 
this apparently important feature a 
weakness exfata in the information 
regarding it. We are told that M. 
Benedetti aonght an interview with 
the King of Prussia at a certain 
place, and that bia Majeaty refused 
to see him ; bat we are left entirely 
ignorant of M. Benedetti'a conduct 
and mission. 8ttri*ly King William 
would not so far have forgotten the 
courtesy whioh the representative of 
one great nation owes to that of 
another, unleae eoraething very of- 
fensiveindeed was anticipated. This 
is a point Europe haa yet to know 
more about. And it ia idle, nay, it 
is absurd, for the Due de Gramont 
to endeavour to vindicate the con- 
duct of France by protesting that 
^ar is made upon Pru^wia alone, 
and not upon Germany. For the 
only pointe of intereat to non-Qer* 
nana ia the unity of Gtormaay, 
▼hioh datae from the Treaty of. 
I^nkgne, that Plruasia haa sole charge 
of the army and fleets and con* 
^Qots the diplomatic relatione of 
tbe North German Confederation. 
^e Emperor may attempt to retard 
^be consolidation which has so ear- 
Qestly commenced, but the safest 
plan would have be^ to acquiesce 



in what haa been aooompliahed, and 
to have pursued a courae of peace 
and civilization, inatead of embitter- 
ing animoaitiea whioh, though deep, 
it waa hoped had found an ever- 
lasting oblivion. — 0. F. A. S. 

We feel bound to say that France 
ia the more blame worthy in regard 
to the war, on the folio wing grounds : 
— If /the war did result from the 
qu^el about the crown of Spain, 
then when the German candidate 
for the throne of Spain waa with- 
drawn, France ought to have been 
content. What will our opponenta 
aay to the rudeneaa of the French 
ambaaaador at Bms P and why 
oould he not wait a little longer f 
Again, though Prussia and ita 
king were groaaly inaulted, they de- 
layed to throw down the gauntlet; 
and France declared war in hot 
haate, without even conaenting that 
the neutral Powera ahould try to set- 
tle, in a peaceful way, aa they, with 
otbera, agreed to do. We believe th«fc 
tiie war waa premeditated and pre- 
determined by France. Thua we- 
think France to blame. — A. S. 

If in thia nineteenth century a 
nation by universal auffrage electa « 
man to the office of chief magistrate, 
and inveata him with supreme autho- 
rity, that nation is responsible ibr 
the government he administers, and 
the official aota performed under hia 
authority. If a nation of thirty- five 
millions of civilized, eduoai ed Euro* 
pteans allows an unaorupulous poli- 
tician, by fraud, chicanery, violence, 
murder, perjury, Ac., to usurp the 
government, to overthrow the con* 
stitution, to aeizeand hold thereina 
of government, to direct wholly and 
aolely for himaelf the national and 
international affairs thereof,, and t^ 
continue to do so for twenty jearsi 
that nation ia reaponsible for the 
misdeeds of their ruler, for not 
bringing that criminal to ju8ti<'e, 
and for every act he commite wh*''* 
in power. Louia Kapoleon Bi 
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parte finda it neoessarj, in order to 
Bceure his own position in France, 
to interfere with the internal ar- 
rangements of 01 her C(»untrie8, and 
to endeavour to bring them under 
bis sway. Is not France responsi- 
ble for the Crimean war? — Lorn- 
bardy ? Mexico ? Mentana ? And 
is not France responsible now, when 
tliis Corsican, quaking for his own 
safety on the throne, and for the 
stability of his dynasty, hazards ail 
on one desperate throw, on this fear- 
ful leap in the dark which he has 
forced 0-ermany and France to take? 
He will be responsible hereaiter for 
the thousands sent into eternity 
before their time, for all this misery 
inflicted by the war ; but France is 
responsible now for allowing him the 
power to do so. Is there an over- 
ruling Providence, to whom be- 
longeth retribution and vengeance ? 
Tea, verily ; and surely a second 
St. Helena awaiteth " Napoleon the 
liittle ! "—Hiawatha. 

We consider both nations deserv- 
ing of considerable censure for en- 
gaging so hastily as they d'd in a 
struggle which must ce tainly be at- 
tended with many disastrous results; 
such a mode of deciding a dispute ia 
a foolish, and, morally speaking, an 
unjustifiable one. Ii is true many 
are of opinion that an appeal to 
arms is a legitimate method of sett- 
ling a disagreement, and that nations 
should, schoolboy - like, begin to 
fight the moment one ofiends the 
otiier ; but there are few who, upon 
lengthened consideration, will deny 
that such a practice is absurd and 
unreasonable. Some have reasoned, 
— the French were the first to de- 
clare war; but then the Prussians 
were, and indeed have been for some 
time, as anxious to encounter in bat- 
tle the French as were the French 
to meet the Prussians ; thereffre 
whatever blame is meiitfd by the 
one is equally deserved by the other; 
but we tliiuk.that no long as the two 



nations were merely possessed by a 
hostile feeling, little or no practical 
harm would have ensued ; and al- 
though neither nation had sufficient 
cause lor the present war, we regard 
tne French as the more blame- 
worthy, on account of their un- 
necessary interference in Prus^-ian 
afiiiirs, and their being the first to 
declare war. — H. Scott. 

The hi^tory of Prussian aggran- 
dizement has been neither more nor 
less an object of cotnmendation to 
us than the Napoleonic policy of 
the past. But of nothing are we 
more clearly satisfied, within sight of 
the occasion of the present war, than 
that the blame lies at the door of 
the £mpire. It is by a careful re- 
view of those facts in regard to the • 
Spanish candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern-Sigraaringen, upon 
which has ensued the rupture, that 
the relative blame worthiueas of the 
two parties is to be assessed, and 
those side- pleadings about older 
causes are to be judged as entirely 
apart from the real isi^ue. Accord- 
ingly, we would confine discussion 
to the question whether the King of 
Prus^iia's conduct with ref<frence to 
that candidature may be vindicated, 
or ought he to make apology to 
i'Tunce, with confession ot error on 
his part, and concession to her de- 
mands? We maintain that, after 
the voluntary pocketing of his 
thrones ard aspirations by the 
prince, the attitude assumed by the 
Prussian sovereign was only consist- 
ent with the duty of a constitu- 
tional monarch, who must respect 
in the subject a right to choose as 
he thinks bent. France, liaving got 
a reply to this efiect, lencMS her 
demands through her minister at 
Berlin, who is curtly treated, but 
nut before he has infrint^ed diplo- 
matic etiquette in the manner of 
his approach to King William, 
France uow feels insult^, and says, 
*' Apologize or fight/' aad^aad to 
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tell— the most deplorable of modem 
European wars is the result. A 
paltn? cause, forsooth ! And we re- 
peat that the burden of guiit must 
be adjudged to lie upon France. — 
J. F. B. 

France, by ber insulting demand 
on Prusfria, pushed the latter power 
to the fatal necesj^ity of self-defence. 
Again, France hy her audacious ab- 
negation of political right to Spain, 
boldly ignores the principle of non- 
intervention. But for the principle 
of non>iiiterrention, and the general 
adhesion of Europe thereto, a Bona- 
partean dynasty would not be tole- 
rated for an hour. Faithful to her 
traditions, France appears again in 
her favourite but oifensiye character 
of European dictator. She mftkes 
war wit hout presentini; the merest 
shadow of a plea for doing so. We 
aver, therefore, that on France 
mainly rettts the responsibility of 
this tremendous struggle. — Cbito. 

pBrssiA. 

What matt ere it to Prussia who 
reigns in France ? What right has 
she to dictate to a noble country 
under which dynasty or under whose 
rule she shall hold on tier way in the 
world's course ? She feara a shak* 
ing of thrones. She is unhappy at 
the practical proof that even with- 
out the right divine of kingfs imperial 
government can be maintained, and 
she is jealous of the might of mind 
% in the capital of capacity. Hence 
she labours to re-et-tablich legitimacy, 
and we favour her, because of our 
proclivities towards sovereignty and 
Protestantism. But we are wrong, 
and Prusbia is wrong. Kings have 
no right to dictate to nations under 
i»hat government they shall live. 
PruMian rictatorship will not be 
•ubmitted to in France, and 'it is 
highly hi •• me worthy in attempting 
that. France is right to resist. — 
H. 8. N. ^ 

Both of the parties are to blame* 



The statement of the question im- 
plies that each is " blameworthy," 
and we are callefJ upon to apportion 
the amount of blame less or more 
between the two. In our opinion 
Prussia is more to blame than 
France. Diplomacy is the strate- 
getics of cunning in the manage- 
ment of affnirs. Prussian diplomacy 
is perhaps the most subtle in Europe, 
and its diplomacy has hitherto fore- 
run war. It endeavoura to gain its 
ends by the talents of the fox, and 
when refused or outwitted it strives 
to attain them by the ferocity of the 
tiger. There can be no doubt that 
PruHsia is an aggressive power. Its 
late history has been that of exten- 
sion. It had excited the jealousy 
of Europe on that account, but its 
stealthy policy did not meet its due 
reward and defeat, because it 
menaced Europe with war. It 
made a leap into Spain whenever 
chance oiFered, to tighten its grasp 
round the only strong man who 
could grapple with it. He resented 
the attempt, and Prussia stood not 
on its honesty, but its army. It 
provoked the wnr by its grasp and 
greed, and is therefore more blame- 
worthy as the real aggressor and 
challenger, though not the first de- 
clarer of the war. — W. 

History has seldom had written 
on her much-defiled pages a war so 
obnoxious to human instincts, feel- 
ings, and sympathies, as that which, 
while we write, drenches Europe's 
fairest fields with gore. It involves 
no principle, and is merely, in reality, 
a cockfight between the contending 
parties, having less than even the 
usual excuse of the wager of battle. 
Prussia, we cannot b .t believe, is far 
more to blame than France. It was 
well known that Prussia had spread 
a huge s^ ider-web of diplomacy over 
Kuropt», and had seated herself pre- 
piired to see who would yet en- 
meshed in it8 cunnint' involvei*'- 
Men It ere wary and oharr 
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human encJunnoe has a limit. 
When Prussia, aptly provided with 
an army for its itefarioas purpose of 
trying to enrich and great en itself by 
the disturbance of Europe, saw that 
prudence was restraining those whom 
it desired to provoke, it took to in- 
trigues to attain its end by throwing 
out its spider-lines into Spain, to 
place a Hohenzoilern on the south 
border of France, and so encircle 
France in its garotting embrace. 
France resisted, claimed the break- 
ing off of the design, and made just 
war sgainst the crafty machinations 
of the Bismarckian spider. — G. G. 

The court of Berlin is presided 
over by a king who is the successor 
of a long liiie of dynastic sovereigns^ 
and the ally of many monarchs by 
birth. He has a- near neighbour, 
an upstart, and the nephew of a 
movus homo in the history of Europe 
—one who actually boatits of being 
tk parvenu. It is uncomfortable to 
have a neighbour of such a sort. 
*' Comparisons are odious," and how 
are people likely to reverence and 
regard the right divine of kings if 
there be here the real article and 
there the sham — and esoh seems to 
be about as useful and noble as the 
other ? These parvenus ought to be 
snubbed, when it seems to be con- 
venient. So, assume all the hauieur 
of majesty by ordinary generation, 
tire of Prussia, and when the repre- 
sentative o< majesty, by extraordinary 
ability, approaches your Highness, 
freeze him with the stateliness of 
ft king' descended king. Sickness, 
anxiety, and the cares of a troubled 
government afflict the Man in Office, 
And now you have the chance. So 
tbo interinde at Ema is played on 
the stage of Europe; and the tra- 
gedy of the Bhine frontier fbllowa 
as the afterpiece, — and all to bolt^ter 
np that old fable of sovereign rights 
ttcquired by birth and long descent^ 
rat h<^r than by astute activity of 
mind, vigorous leadership, and mar- 



vellous dexterity in manipnlating 
the interests of a country. This is 
the blameworthy cause of the war. 
Prussia is foolishly jealous of 
popular suffrage as the basis of 
thrones, and makes war for an ob^ 
solete idea, that "divinity doth hedge 
a king.*'— E. A. G. 

France has Prussia, or territoriea 
under the influence of Prussia, all 
round its border, from the mountains 
of Savoy to the n.outhsof the Scheldt. 
Had Prussia succeeded in making 
the Prince of Hohenzoilern king of 
Spain, a much wider district of its 
territory would have been brought 
under the sweep of German am bition, 
and open to Prussian aggressions or 
influences. Spain afforded France 
a dance of anally against Prussia sp 
long as it had a sovereit^nof any other 
dynasty than that of Prussia on its 
throne, but so soon as such sn event 
should take place, a cordon of Prus- 
sian rivalries would have surrounded 
the whole territory, and it would 
have been cut off from help or help- 
fulness—the former if as$(ailed» the 
latter if Prussian ambition should 
lead to the absorption of Portugal, 
the annexation of the Swiss cantons, 
or the sul^jigation of Italy. Nothing 
but resistance was left to France 
when such a danger threatened. J\ 
was a mof>t justifiable casus belli. 
and the righteousness of the protec« 
tive measures France adopted cannot 
be gainsaid. National self- pre* 
servation called the French to arms, 
national aggrandizement urgtd on 
the Prussians to war, therefoi^ 
Prussia is much more blameworthj 
than France.-^. S. B^ 

The unpopular side is not always 
the wrong side. I am aware that 
Prussia is almost universally believed 
to be justified in her warfare, and 
that France is diligently black b^ lied. 
I believe this is an error. We are 
prone to regard France as wrong, 
and to think Prussia in the right. 
France is. traditionally our natural 
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enemj, and Prassia is a joung and 
ruing friend, with whom we have 
reldtions not onlj of faith but of 
domestio interests. It is an easy 
and a natural fallacv of the affec- 
tions to think that Franoe must be 
the wrong-doer. But it is a fallacy. 
France ha» a righteous cause of 
quarrel, and is this time In its right 
place engaged in a chi?alrou8 
crusade against the ambitions of 
despotic policy and an armed police 
for the prevention of freedom and 
progress. Prussia's policy has been 
f^^*'y aggressive. Notwithstand- 
ing the temptations of his position, 
Ilapoleon has sedulously restrained 
bis not easily governed subjects, 
until the last limit of endurance had 
been snapped by the fact that 
Prussia attempted to put France in 
a sUte of siege from seaboard to 
seaboard, enclosing it in a net not 
aoly of political intrigues, but of 
military enyironmenta. In the in- 
terests of peace and nations France 
hss resolved to oppose the cunntngest 
of Europe's despots, whose army 
and whoae diplomacy are the menace 
or Ei'rope.— P. N. 8. 

Diplomacy is an edged tool which 
often cuts both ways, ilggressive 
trickery, which is the proper name of 
diplomatic intrigue, may be glosed 
over by figures of speech, but is still 



aggression. To aggression a great 
nation cannot assent; and tricky 
aggression, when detected, it cannot 
hesitate to contemn and punish. 
Prussian diplomacy has alwa?s been 
employed on dark projects, and has 
been noted for intermeddlement in 
otlier people's affairs. Its diplomacy 
was ma le more difficult to ivsi^t, 
because on the failure of ita cajolery 
it employed threata to secure ita 
ends. Under cover of its huf;e 
armj"- while it steadily resiited all 
arravigements for the reduction of 
military forces— it plied its arts of 
politictd dnepse in the belief that 
fear would prompt what art could 
not promote. Europe ought long 
ago to have checkmated the Ber- 
J lineite chess-player, who reintro* 
duced Machiavelism into European 
politics. But trusting to its long 
impunity, Prussia made a move- 
ment which was intended to humi* 
Hate a monarch whose greatness 
excited its enyy and concern. Napo- 
leon, knowing the wily nature of the 
danger, at once, and properly, pro- 
tested against any such reoonstruo* 
tive and deotnictive movement, and 
determined to keep at bay the con* 
spirator for despotis'n. It will 
yet be seen that Prussian diplomacy 
was more dangerous than French 
fanfaronade, — W. E. C. 



Tn inquiry of tmt^, which is the love-making or wooiiig of it,— the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it,->and the belief of truth, 
vhioh is the enjoying of it,— are the sovereign good of human nature. 
The first creation of Uod in the work of the six days waa the light of sense — 
the last was the light 'of reason — and His Sabbath work, ever since, is the 
illumination of His Spirit. Firat, He breathed light upon the face of 
natter, or eha«)S, then He breathed light into the face of man i and still Ha 
breathes and inspires light into the face of His chosen. Oertainly it is 
liMvea upon earth to have a man*s miiid move in obaritj, net in Pr^ 
^eooe, and turn upon the poles of truth. — Sacon, 
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THfl PBOaRESS 07 POBSY. 

A PI]n>lBIO ODB. 

Bt Thohas Oxat. 

[To compensate for the ills of life, imaginary or real, the Moae has beea 
giren hj the same ProFidence who sends the daj, by its cheerful presence, 
to dispel the 'gloom and the terrors of night.] 

Stbophx II. 

Man's feeble race what ills await! — 

Labour and p«'Durj, the racks of pain. 

Disease, and sorrow's weeping train. 
And death, sad refuge from the storms of fate. 46 

The fpnd complaint, my song, disprove, 

How much sorrow is laid upon helpless humanity I He is exposed to 
toil and porerty, the torture of anguish, ill-health, and the sad attendants 
of grief and death, the last grieyous cOTert from the tempests of destiny. 
Let my poem show how inaccurate is the foolish repining of mankind, and 

« 

(42) * Many and sharp the numerous illi 

InwoYen with our frame ! 
More poignant still, we make ourselres 

Begret, remorse, and shame ; 
And man, whose heaven-erected fkce 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 
• • . • • • 

^ " O Death ! the poor man's dearest friend^ 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are Isid with thee at rest ; 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

Vrom pomp and pleasure torn, 
But oh ! a blest relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn." — Bum*. 

(45) ■ "The wearers of life's web— the Fates— but swsy 
The mattei* ahd the things of clay." 

8ehUler*9 <* Id^al and SmI Life" (Lytton). 
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And JTtfftiry the laws of Jore. 
Saj, has He given in ▼ain the heayenly Muse P 
Nuht, and all her iiickly dev^s, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 50 

He gives to range the dreary sky : 
Till down the eastern cliflfk afkr 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shafta of war. 

make it plain that the divine ordinancet are righteous altogether. Tell 
me, has God bestowed unavailinglv on man the celestial gift of poesy? 
-^Eveninipr, and all the eadsome moisture of her hours P 

Her grey sheeted ghosts, her birds of ominous shriek, He permits to 
career along the darkened hexvens, till they observe the moving hosts of 
the daj'Kod making their way down the slopes of the Orient and the 
bristly spears of night-conquenng stmshine. 



(47) Justify, to vindicate at right, as in Milton's — 

"And justify the ways of God to man/*— ** Ptfra<iMe Xof<,** i^ 26. 

(48) •< Sing, heavenly Muse.*' 

Milton' 9 "^JParadiM LoH,'' I, 6. 

(49) " Fly like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 

Chased on his night steed by the star of day." 

CampbelVg ** FUusutm 4^ JETopa,** iL 

This couplet from Cowley has been wrongly qaoted by Gray in his own 
notes to this poem, and so has oontinued to be by his different editors. 
It occurs in '* Brutus," an Ode, stansa iv. : — 

" One would have thought 't heard t])a Mofning orvw. 
Or seen her weIl*appointrd star 
Come marehmg up the eastern hills afar.'* 

In Qray's letter to Dr. Wharton, containing a journal of his tour to the 
Lakes, he says, " While I was here a little shower felL ired eloutU earns 
marehing up the hills from the eaet^* &o,— Mason's edtt.9'^v., p. 176, and 
Wharton's Note on Milton, p. 304. 

(50) Boding means omtMoiw here— not prop^^io, as'in^- 

" T9o boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, no prophetess of good. 
But mother of the giant brood."— GFrajr'f " Deeeeni of OdinV 



(63) Hyperion, the Sun, '*the heaven-walker" — a Titan son of Uranus 
and Ge, and father of Helias the Sun, Selene the Moon, and Eos, Morning. 
On this account the Sun is called Hvperionon, which is contracted into 
Hyperion. In Homer, Phoebus Apollo and he are two distinct deities, 
bat in a'ter times they became confounded, bhth being sun-gods. In 
V Odyssey," i., 24, Homer uses this proper name for the sun t— 
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[The eztensire inflaenoe of poetio genius over the most remote and least 
oi?ilized nations ; its connection with hbert^ and the Tirtaes which natu- 
rally attend on l^dom.] 



Antistbophb II. 

In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shagt^y forms o'er ice-built mountains roam, 55 
The Mut<e has broke the twilight gloom 

To cbeer the shivering ndtive*s dull abode. 

r 

In regions which lie far off from the orbit of tlie day-god, where furred 
creatures wander oyer the icebergs, poesj has burst the gathering darkness, 
that she might enliven the dreary dwelling of the chill and trembling in- 
habitant. 



*' Sthiops, most distant of men, who dwell divided 
Part by filing and part by rising Hyperion." 

(64) ••Extra anni solisque vias." — VirgiL 

(•' Beyond the pathways of the year and of the aun.'*) 

(Tutta lontana dal camin del sole.) — T&trareh^ Can». 5 

' Wakefield has tmoad this imitation to Dryden ; G-ray himself refen 
to Yirgil and Petrarch. Wakefield gives the line from Dryden thus:*- 

• ••Beyond the year, and out of heaven's highway,'* 

which he calls extremely bold and poetical. I oonfbfs a critic might be 
fdlpwed to be somewhat fastidious on this un poetical diction, on the Ai^A- 
way which, I believe, Dryden never used. I think his line ran thus : — 

•• Beyond the year, out of ike eolar walk** 

Pope has expressed the image more elejgantly, though copied from Diy- 
den:— 

••Par as the eofar walkt or milky way." 

JHeraeHie ** OurioeUiee of lAteTiOwe^ 211. 

»» • 

(54 — 67) In hyperborean re^ons, referring to the Norwegian, Icelandio, 
and Lappish poetry, and Eunio rhymes. These lines form a peripbrasii 
fi>r tb# arotio e^gion, wbers» amongst— 

••Evar-dnring snows, perpetual shades 
Of darkness,'* 

the EsqnimattT, the Lapps, the Pinns, &c.g whose dress oonsisli of Ika 



And offc, beneath the odorona shade 

Of Chili*s houndlesd forestn laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 60 

In looae numberrt wildly sweet, 

Their feather-ciaoturt^d chief8 and dusky lores. 

Her track, where'er the goddess roveSt 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

Kot unfrequently, too, reclining under the profound oalm of tV.e limitless 
gnve% of Chili, she ooudei»ceiidB to listen to the culturelcss stripling 
detail in unpolished rhymes, artlessly p easing, the merits of their plume- 
girt nobles and the chitrins of their diirk-hued darlings. 

Renown and noble-hearted sensitiveness go where she goes, and follow 



skfns of animals, dwell } for though "shaggy forms" might be regarded 
■8 (signifying bears and other fur-coated creatures, peculiar to the polar 
regions, the context evidently implies thttt the ** shivering natives " are 
human, bt cause they are capable of feeling the cheer of the Muses. Ihe 
ipeoifio allusion of the poet is most probably to the " £ddas," those literary 
monuments of thft mythology and the poetry of the ancient people of the 
north." 

(59) Chili', a repablio of Spanish origin, in South America, between the 
waterfehed of the Andes and the shores of the Paoifio, and lying coastwise 
between Bolivia and Patagonia. The chief Indian tribes in the distrift are 
called Arauoanians, whose deeds of heroism have been orlebrated in at least 
lix poems, of whioh Ercilla's epioy ** The Arauoana," is the best known. It 
is inspired with somewhat of the Homeric flre, and from it probably G-ray 
took his idea of the savage youth in the boundless forests, whioh latter onij 
ocour in the south and in the island of Chikw. 

(60) Thomas Oampbell considers this picture of the "Indian poet 
amidst the forests of Chili " a beautiful passage. 

(61) ** Seu per audaoes nova dithyrambos, 

Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
Lege solatis." 

(Whetheis andSoions dithyrambs along, 
He pours new-minted phrases in his sung. 
In looM meofurat free irom law.) 

JToraee, " Orfet ," IT., u., 10— 1». 

(6S) So Milton t— *« Such, of late, 

Columbus fonnd the American, so ffirt 

With feathered einoiure ; naked else, and wild^ 

Among the trees on islen and woody shores." 

** Faradue /.e#t,*' iz., 1116-111& 

(64) Hie Ghwek Aidos, spontaneous and unsought nobleness of natova 
m4 aot$ a noble, natural inasBsibility to dishonour i inborn modas^ 
aotthinsssi as in Homer^a— 
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The uneonqtierable mind, and Freedom's Holy flame. 66 

in the course she leads, while the dauntlest loul and the pure light of 
liberty accompany her progress. 



" O friends, be men ; and noble shame aye cherish in yonr sonl." 

" lUad;' XT., 5W. 



M 



(66) 



A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 

Pure in the last recesses of the mind." — Dryden. 

** The strong divinity of soul 
That conquers chance and fate." 
Akeiuide's '* Flecuures of ImagiiuUi<m;* L, 431-8. 



The lore of true liberty is a characteristic of each noble mind. Tme 
liberty is the freedom of nature, chastened and regulated by just laws, 
acting with readine9»s» uniformity, and ease, for, among, and through every 
portioA of the body politic. Hence, as Milton says, he — 

" Who loves that matt first be wise and good." 

** St cnncte terramm snbacta, 
Prater atrocem animum Oatonia." 



(And all the Isnda of all the eaHh subdued, 
JBut not UHvanquUk^ Cato'a hardihood,) 

Horace, ''Odes;' iL» 23, 24. 



%^t Ifnqumr. 



QuxBTiOKB BEQuranra Akswebs. 

903. What sort of wood was the 
gopher wood of Scripture, the 
wood of the ark (Gen. vi. 14) ? — 
W. Ir: 

904. What is plagiarism? The 
question I want answered is not 
what is that sort of plagiarism which 

« legally punishable, as literary 



- robbery or roguery, but what it 
plagiarism as dii*tinguished from 
originality and coincidence ? How 
can that sort of second-hand thought 
be de6ned so as to be stiirmatised as 
plagiarism, as different from that of 
UAing up old material which owes 
suegs'stion to another but doet noli 
imiUteP— B.S. M. 



im ivQuists. 



905. Wbo is it that aiBniii that 
"stupidity wiU baffle the gods "P— 
F.D. 

906. What woald be the best 
method of starting, conducting, and 
keeping up the aotiTity of, and the 
interrst in, morning classes for the 
itadj of the Bible, and the promo- 
tion of Kli|(iouB hfe among young 
men? I should like particularly 
that this query should be replied to 
by some one whose experience, know- 
ledge, and favour for these institu- 
tions can suggest something really 
beneficial. I should perhaps say 
that I do not mean senior Sunday 
lebool classes but mutual improve- 
ment (voluntary) associations of 
yoann men, t. e., persons who have 
passed thcrr twentieth year. — EoOB. 

907. What is the meaning of 



AirSWEBS TO QUBSTIOKS, 

895. Sofig is derived from the San- 
icrit einjf to tinkle, and is con- 
nected with German tingen^ ^ to 
utter musical sounds by the voice, 
and signijles a poem, generally short, 
adapted to ft Vocal recurtWJt melody 
by its adherence to a similar measure 
throughout. It is usually one out- 
growth of the inner emotions of man 
into lyrical expression. Its chief 
features are freedom, sincerity, spon- 
taneity, and personal passionate- 
ness ; because it is the ringing out 
of the impression of the mind in 
the expression of ilic singer. E. S. 
Dallas says that "you can almost 
eount on the fingers of one hand all 
the songs in the English language 
that are worthy of the name, at 
least all those written by English- 
men." I quote the following from 
Bhakspere : — 

"Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be 
Uuds 



Biy away, ily away, breaA— 

1 am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
Hy shroud of while, stuck all 
with yew, 
O prepare it ! 
Hy part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 

^ Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black cofiin let there be 
strown ; 
Not a frit^nd, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse where ir.y bones 
shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousand sighs to save 

Lay me. ohl where 
Sad true lover never find my grave 
To weep there." 

From the mannef in whieh 8hak« 
spere speaks of this song I am in* 
oimed to believe it was a favourite 
of his own, which had probably 
been composed to an air which de- 
lighted him. Was it a tune of his 
fnend Dowland'a, who wa» only two 
years hia elder, or was it set to an 
old air he had heard in Shottery, 
sung by Anne Hathaway P The 
Duke calls it *' that old and antio 
soag,**-^says it is old and plain :— 

<*The spinsten and the knitters in 

the sun. 
And the free winds that weave 

their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it ; it is silly 

sooth. 
And dallies in the innocence of 

love 
Like the old age ;" 

and Yiola affirms of the music of it 
that— 

** It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where love is throned." 

Tt seems to me simple, sincere, pas- 
sionate, and recurrent, though it 
does not appenr quite so intense as 
the songs of Burns, in one single 
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stansa 6f one of whose eongs we 
have, as Mrs. Jameson said, the 
pn cious distilled essence of ail pos- 
sible novels : — 

" Had we never loved so kindly. 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted." 

Of modem son^-writers in England 
Eliza Cook, Charles Mackay, Ed- 
ward Oapern, Wm. Bennet, and the 
Hon. Mrs. .Norton are perhaps t hose 
who have attained the fairest popu- 
larity and acceptance. — R. M. A. 
' Perhaps the most elaborate yet 
concise exposition of the subject of 
this query is contained in "The 
Composition and Rhetoric" of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bain ; from it we 
quote the passage, as "Revillo" may 
not be able readily to see the book: — 
- " The Song,--A song is usually 
•hort; simple in measure; broken 
up into stanzas, each complete in 
meaning, yet falling into a place in 
the arrangement of the piece ; modi* 
fied according as it is to be sung or 
merely pronounced ; in the first 
place being more abrupt and mure 
metrical. The varieties of the song 
may be enumerated thus : — 

"I. The sacred song, or hymn, 
•z pressing (a) awe, reverence, fear ; 

ib) love, thankfulness, confidence; 
o) supplication and intercessioii ; 
{d) self-abasement and contrition ; 
Or (e) being hortatory (a departure 
from the strict poetical vein, almost 
peculiar to the CJiristian hymns).. 

**The Psalms includf all the varie- 
ties. The old Latin hymns {Die* 
Irm, &e.) may also be referred to. 
Luther's hymns are remarkable out- 
bursts of his own personality ; as in 
the tone of confidence displayed in-^ 

'A great stronghold our God if 
BtilL* 

Xha modem miMionary hjmni 



I From Gieenland*! ioj isMintains,' 
is an example of the hortatory kind. 
The old Greek hynms to the deitieis, 
generally sung by the choruses, are 
pure instances of (a), {b)^ and (c). 

"TI. The secular song, con espond- 
ing to the more exciting oocaaionB of 
common life. 

" (a) The war-song partakes of the 
' nature of eloquence; tiie means of 
persuasion being the impassioned ex- 
citement and burning words of the 
author. It may be composed for a 
special emergency, or for nourishing 
patriotic sentiments at all times. 
One need refer only to Tyrtaus, 
Burns (* Soots wha hae'), the Mar- 
seillaise, AmdtV and Korner's Ger- 
man war lyrics (* War of Freedom,' 
1813). The sentiments b.idied forth 
are defiance of the foe, disregard of 
death, the . dishonour' of cowardice, 
the miseries of defeat. 

'* It is of importance to remark, 
however, that »arrativ3 or epio 
compO:>ition8, such as ballads recit- 
ing heroic deeds of the paat, have 
probably a still greater influence in 
rousing military sentimejjts. Dib- 
din's songs have the nari*ative and 
not the lyric form. It was to the 
ballad of ' Chevy Chase' that Sidoej'e 
famous saying was applied, ' It stirs 
the heart like the sound of a trum- 
pet.' The explanation haa already 
been alluded to. It is in the un- 
folding of action and incident that 
the fedinga can be most surely 
stimulated. The lyric is adapted to 
a special want of the mind, namely, 
to give vent to, and to mo'^erare, 
feelings once aroused. Incidentally 
it cultivates the feelings, but prin- 
cipally it gives them utterance. 

'* (h) The love* song, used in the 
various forms of tender feeling. 
First is the love of the sexes. To 
this, in all its situations, the song 
adapts itself. In ancient titae»f 
SHppho, Horace, Catullas, gsv0 
choice examples. Ben Jonion'i 
*JDrink to me ob^ with thin* 
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eyw' it prchMy nntnrptMed. Shak* 
ipere ba* numerous snatches. Suck- 
ling't songs are exquisite. Bums, 
Moore, CsmpbeU, B^mnger, are a 
few of the host of oocn posers of lo?e* 
songs. The other affections of kin* 
drad hsTe had their shsre of oele* 
bration. Burns has f^nng of friend- 
ship. Expression has been given to 
home, country, and patriotic senti- 
ment (' Rule Britannia,' Sus.) 

** (0) The drinking song, sociality, 
genial feeling, and the praises of 
wine, have been the occasion of 
lyrics both in ancient and in niodeni 
times. Bums and Moore have oon- 
tributed a number of these. The 
German Bonchea songs may also be 
quoted. 

'*(<i) The political song; as the 
Jsoobite songs, and all outbursts of 
psrty fesling. 

** (e) Xhs purely sentimental song ; 
for example, Tennyson's 'Break, 
break, break.' 

"The oomio song ia generaUr a 
ludicrous namntive. Msny so-called 
songs are in fact baHadH.*' — BaiVt 
**Cumpo»iiion and Sketorie,** pp. 
228, 229.— T. U. 

Alliteration is an ornament of 
style, end ought not to be pushed 
into prominence. Its chief use is to 
be 8Ui!ge8tiv«ly imitative; such is 
Clare's line in " Summer," — 

'* Crows crowd croaking overhead.'* 

A lees known instanne is. that in 
Fletcher's " Purple Island," Canto v. 
"tanza 61, representing a snake, — ' 

*Thinit:ing to itiss, lillad with bis 
foribed spur." 

One of the most expressively ezoel- 
Inat instances of alHteralion com- 
bined wHh contrast of lound to 
give imitative euphony to words 
mty be quoted from the weird and 
wonderful "Haven," by Poe,— • 

*'And thefflken, <ad, uneertain 
rustling of each purple curtain^ 

What an effect produced by such a 



simple eontriyanoe as the change of 
sound in ** certain " and **ourtain I" 
The only justificat ion for alliteration 
in prose is when it aids the sense or 
emphasizes the meaning. Poetical 
prose produces pleasing effects only 
when it makes the meaning of the 
matter more manifest and animated. 
— T. N. P. 

896. The editor has sent me a 
question (No. H96) on the last page 
of mv ** Introduction to Metaphy 
sic," 1869. What, it is asked, is the 
alleged error of striicing averages in 
the usual way ? In brief it is that 
of ignorirtg the order in which the 
amalgamated events occur. Events 
eafiao^ be counted and lumped and 
averNged without error. The arith- 
metical mean of the number is noi 
the true mean. 1 am not dictating 
to statisticians what they should do. 
All I say w that it is customtiry to 
draw conclusions from 8tatii«tical 
tables which the events summarized 
do not justify ; and so far the tables 
do not represent the events. Take 
a horizontal line to represent time ; 
take equal parts, AB, BC, CD, &o. 
(from left to right), and from A, B, 
C, D, &c., draw uprights propor- 
tional to the numbers recorded at 
thosi* times. The common mode of 
striking the averfige is to add all 
tho»e sets of numbers together, and 
to divide the sum by the number of 
sets. But the average so obtained 
is rarely or never the mean required. 
Through the tops of those uprights 
an infinite number of curves may be 
drawn, of which one only exactly 
represents the particular case in 
hand ; but every one approximaUly 
does so. Taking one of these for 
t* ial, the mean ordinate is obt«ined 
by finding the area of the square 
between the curve and the hori- 
zontal line, and dividing that area 
by the length of the line. Mathe- 
matical tables are published by » hich 
the value of the mean may be ap- 
proximated to without recourse to 
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geometry and the integral calculus. 
The mettn »o found rarely or never 
coincides with the arithmetical 
mean. The differentia of any case 
ia simply dropped out of account 
by the ordinary process ; and by 
consequence no secure induct ion 
can be made from statiMtical tables. 
To deal with the question satis- 
factorily would require much more 
space than I dare ask for. — G. M. 

IHGLEBT. 

y03. The words " gopher wood " 
only occur in tiiii* passage, Gen. vi. 14, 
and arn thus written as they stand in 
the original. Partly on account of 
the nature of the wood, and partly on 
account of the agreement between 
the radical consonants of the name, 
it has been conjectured that the 
gopher wood of Scripture was 
cypress. But the following con- 
jectures have also been made: — (I) 
That it signifies the wood of any 
tree which shoots out horizontal 
branches, as the fir, the cedur, &o. ; 
{'d) thnt it signified squared lim- 
ber; (3) planed or smoothed tim- 
ber; (4) any lieht eat'ily floating 
wood ; (5) any ki»<d of wood not 
easily c Trod i hie ; (6) wood in which 
pitch is contained ; (7) wicker or 
basket work, like t he ark of Moses, 
made of plinnt materia's; (8) re»iii- 
ous wood. The c\ press is a coi>ifer, 
a n e riber of that class of plants 
(exogenou^) which comprises the 
pine, latch, and cedar, fir, juni* 
per, yew, &c. It is a dark evergreen 
of sombre aspect, and from very 
early times was used as an emblem 
of mourning ; hence Shakspere says, 

** Poison be their drink, 
Their sweetest shade a grove of 
cypress trees.** 

The coffins in which Greek heroes 
ard Kg>ptian uiumuiied were de- 
posited wrre madi of oy press, and 
Irom this circumstance a kind of 
xrourning crape was called cnpr^^ss 
lawn. Bpecimeus of this wood, 



which are known to be thoasands 
of years old, exist in museams. 
The doors of St. Peter's at 
Rome, made of this wood, lasted 
from the time of Constantine 
the Great to that of Eugene IV., 
upwards of 1,100 years, and were 
perfectly sound when they were re- 
moved to give place to the present 
brtizen ones. I'he wood, which is 
of a reddi!»!i yellow, is hard, compact, 
and durable — the ancients believed 
it to be indestructible. Hence 
Horace, in his "Art of Poetry,*' 
symbolizes immortal works as those 
** worthy of being embalmed in 
cedar and locked up in cypress 
wood.** There are many species of 
this tree. In ttie cypress swamps 
of Delaware specimens have been 
seen 12C feet in height. The near- 
ness of the etymology, the fact that 
it is scented and re:$inous, and the 
idea of its being indestructible, as 
well as of its funereal associations, 
when all oonibined give great proba- 
bility to the idea that cypress is 
meant. Many persons think it is 
the terebinth or teil tree, which is 
very coaimon in Pale»tine under 
the name of the turpei.tine tree — 
such a tree as that in the shadow of 
which Abraham sat. It is a strong 
hardy kind of oak, but it seldom 
grows above forty feet. It is a 
resinous tree, but it has few associa- 
tloni*, and therefore we do not think 
much stress can be laid on this idea. 
I am inclined to thii k, upon the 
whole, that probably the cone- 
bearing trees as beu)g easily worked, 
were allowed to be emploxed; they 
were pitchy, readily squared, dur- 
able, srented, they were common in 
the great plams of the East, and 
they conjoined the two lessons of 
the flood — the funereal doom of the 
unrepentant, and the indettructibla 
»atet> of th<>^e who were witbiii» 
who trusted in Gud.— B. K. A. 

905. F. H. will find the phrase in 
SchiUer'a »*Joan of Arc**— W. P- 
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907. Chap-books are BinaU books 
or pmnphletB carried about for snle 
hj hawkers or chapmen. The greater 
part of them oori8iBt«>d of a single 
sheet done up into twenty-four pages. 
The subjects were of a miscellaneous 
nature, — It^es of heroes, martyrs, 
wonderful personages, stories of 
^isnts, ghosts, hobgoblins, witohes, 
ballads, songs, fort une-telling, 
weather interpretations, and some- 
times theological tracts, &c. Most 
of them have a rude woodcut on the 
first page, and not unfrequently the 
most popular ftories were those of 
roguery and broad humour. In 
John S. Boberts's pref<ice to "The 
Legendary Ballads of England and 



Scotland ** he speaks of a ** variety 
of the then popular ohap-bookA; 
such as 'Wise Willy and Witty 
Eppie,' ' Leper the Tailor,' * Simple 
Jock Sandeaian,' * Qeordie Bu- 
chanan, the King's Fool,' " &o. 
*t Notices of Fugitive Tracts and 
Chap-books," by J. O. Elalliwell, and 
'< Popular English Histories," by 
the same author, forming re^peo- 
tively No*. 83 and 79 of the Percy 
Society Publications, contain some 
interest ins; particulars about those 
Tiedlars* wareii. They are now to be 
found chiefly in the hands of 
bibliomaniacs. In our boyish days 
we perused, many — perhaps too 
many. — S. N. 
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GBOHGhi GlxTTLliAV is engaged on 
a centenary memoir of Sir Walter 
Scott, bom 15th August, 1771. 

A. C. S«vinburne, author of 
"Ohastelard," a Queen Mpry drama, 
is now employed on ** Bothwell," 
on whose career Aytoun composed 
the best narrative poem since the 
days of Scott, 

'* A History of the Study of Al- 
gebra," by Dr. Gerhardt, of Berlin, 
has been publinhed in Germany. 

The Earl of Warwick and Brooke 
has forwarde<l to Rev. A. B. Grosart 
the entire M8S. of the po«try of 
Fulke Grevillt*, Lord Broke (6 vols, 
folio), for collection, &i;., for his 
complete edition of Lord Brooke's 
woiks in "The Fuller Worthies' 
Library," of which thirteen vols, 
nave been i-stied, the two latest 
beinir the first lialf of Brooke's 
Works, with memorial introduc- 
ti>n. 

'* In Meinoritm " has been trans- 
hkfced into Uerman. 



" The Laws of Verse " have been 
made the subject of exposition by 
Professor Sylvester. 

A new and grttitly enlsrged edi- 
tion of J. S. Mill's "Political Eco- 
nomy " i« nearly ready tor issue. 

W. C. Bryant's translation of the 
Iliad has won such golden opinions 
that, in his 77th year, he has com- 
menced a ver-ion of the Odjfngeu, 

Of a full biography of Ittr^ot^ 
the French economist, by John 
Morley, an instalment has appeared 
in the Fortnightly Revieto ; and two 
Lectures on "Turgot, his life, times, 
and opinions," by Dr. W. R. Hodg-' 
son, have been published. 

An endeavour is making to secure. 
Isaac Nekton's observatory to be 
presented to the nation — like Shak- 
spere's birthplace : the sum required 
will not exceed £350. 

The Swedeuborgians, English and> 
AiT.erican, have raised upwards of 
£3,000 towards photo-lithographing 
Swcdtfuborg's manuscripts,, pre* 
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eerred in the libnrf of the Academy 
of Sciences, Stockholm. 

Dr. Tufaers photo-lithographs of 
the MdS. of Swedenborg have 
arriyed in Newcastle. 

Sejd Ahmed Khan Bahadoor, 
C.S.I., has issaed ** A Series of 
Essays on the Life of Mohammed ; 
he has already didtingui^hed himself 
as the. author of a " Mohamtnedan 
Commentary on the Holy Bible.*' 

** Traditions and Heart-hnde 
Stories of West Cornwall," by Wm. 
Bettrell, of Penxance, has g^iiried a 
good success, and a second series is 
in preparation. 

Charles &. Lelland is preparing a 
complete edition of his Qermano- 
Bnglish Ballads, including amusing 
ones on France, Belgium, Holland, 
the Rhine, the Alps, Italy, &c. 

Mr. Erubt Stei^er, ot New York, 
offers a prixe of 800 dollars for the 
best historical essay on **The In- 
tellectual Life of the Germans of 
North America, and its Influence 
on the Politics of the United States." 

M. E. Littre*s "French l^io- 
iionary*' is now so nearly ready 
that the publishers can ** guarantee 
the oompletion *' of it. 

A oheap reissue of Froude*s " His- 
tory of England under the Tudors " 
is in progress. 

Dr. Andrew Wood, one of the chief 
medical practitioners in Edinburgh* 
% gentleman who takes an enlarged 
interest in edue^ional and literary 
matters, h'ts in the press a version of 
HThe Satifcs of Horace.** 
. Tha MeikodUt TWoniry ia to be 
the oi|;«i of the body whose name it 
bears, and a loealimable penny mag»- 
ano has been arranged by the Con- 
aBziooal book-room. 

The late Prof. G. L. Craft, who 
vaa himsdf a striking illustration of 
his theme, wixjte an admirable work 
on **The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties,'* which has been 
translated into Italian, with addi- 
tions by the tnmslator, Pietro Bo* i 



tondi. Smiles' « Self-Help'* has 
also been introduced to Italy by 
G. Strafforello, and has reached a 
fourth edition. 

A memoir of Richard Trevithick, 
inventor of the locomotive and high- 
pressure engine, i'« in preparation 
by his son ; and the controversy of 
engineering, which will probably be 
evoked by the biography of the dis- 
tinguidhed Comishraan, will gain a 
farther eanse of excitement firom a 
work on " Early British Railways,** 
by Mr. John Bmithwaite. 

Fanny Lewald's " Letters on 
Women'* are to be translated into 
the chief European languages aimul- 
taneonsly. 

In the ''History in the Popular 
Son^s of Sicily** Signor S. BCarino 
has found a capital field of research. 

A critical edition of " SaronltUa," 
Ealidasa's celebrated Indian drama, 
U nesriy readr, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Burckhardt, of Vienna. 

J. F. MacLellan, whose sinful try 
able works on Marriage and Poly- 
andiy have excited so much atten- 
tion, hns in the press a book on 
•* The O. igin of the Family." 

Thomas Miller, the basket-maker, 
author of ** Gideon Giles,'* &0., who 
has not for a long time produced any 
new work, is now about to issue in 
parte a new novel, to be entitled 
•'The New Park Road.'* 

Mrs. Janet Hamilton, the Scot- 
tish poetesa, is about to republish 
her entire works in one volume, 
entitled '' Poems and Essays.*' 

ProC Seeley is collecting his 
** Essays from the Serials *' for r»> 
publication. 

Plrof. Jowntt^s ''Plato" is nov 
promised «Aer<2y. 

Plutarch*s " J/braiuv,** in 5 toIs.. 
with a Preface by B. W. Emerson, 
under the editorship of Prof. Good- 
win, of Harvard College, is nearly 
readv. It is ba^d on the English 
version of Shak^pertt'a time and 
that of Dijden'a i^ 
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{Continued firom page 174.) 

Sib John Hbbschbi thus defines prerogatiTe inBtances : — 

^ Phenomena selected by the inTestigator on accoant of some peculiarlj- 
forcible way in which they strike the reason, and impress us with a kind 
of sense of caasatioDi or a pecoliar aptitude for generauzation.** — Disooursei 
1885, p. 182. 

Baoon disousBefl these under the classes of solitary, migratorj/f 
glaring, clandestine, constitutive, crucial, and many other heads. 

The collections of prerogative instances being thus made up in 
tables, the business which devolyes on the philosopher is to con- 
struct from them four kinds of tables. 1. Tables in which the pre- 
sence of the given nature is shown. 2. Tables in which the given 
nature is not presented at all. 3. Tables in which the instances 
presentinff the given nature are graduated, according to the degree 
in/which that nature appears. 4. Tables of rejections of instancea. 

Having arrived at this point, Bacon allows the philosopher to 
frame a hypothesis, which, for purposes of verification, he has to 
treat as if it were an ascertained axiom. This hypothesis is the 
first vindemiation, or first vintage. The Athenaum review, writing 
in depreciation of Bacon's method, says :— 

*' Wrong hypotheses rightly worked from have produced more useful 
results than unguided observation. But this is not the Baconian plan." — 
AihencBum, September 18th, 1868. 

Now, curiously enough, this is a mere paraphrase of Bacon, who 
assigns as his reason for allowing the use of hypothesis as a basis 
of deduction, that '' truth will sooner come out from error than 
firom contosion." — " Nov. Org.," book ii., aph. 20. The result of 
this verification, if it do not lead to the most general axiom, will 
assuredly enable the observers and experimenters to restrict the 
field of their research. (See " Nov. Org.," book i., aph. 106.) 

I have given Sir John Herschel's definition of prerogative 
stances ; I will now add his opinion of their value, — 

1870. B 
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** It has al3ra7' appeared to at, we must oonfesa, that the help which the 
4da8sification of instances under the di£ferent titles of prerogatire affords to 
indnctionB, howeyer just such classification may he in itself, is yet more 
apparent than real. The force of the instance must he felt in the mind, before 
it can be referred to its place in the system ; and before it can be either 
referred or appreciated, it must be known ; and when it is appreciated, we 
are ready enough to interweaye it in cur web of induction, without greatly 
troubling ourselyes with inquiring whence it deriyes the weight we 
acknowledge it to haye in our decisions." — Discourse^ 1835, p. 183. 

This opinion comes to ub witli the hijghest possible authority. 
Of course we are not prepared to regard it as conclusiTe ; indeed, 
the utmost care must be taken to Tiew Bacon's doctrine in eyery 
lieht, and so to do the utmost justice to it ; for we must bear in 
mmd that the doctrine of prerogatives is cardinal. If the pro- 
posed classification is useless as an economic of research, the ques- 
tion maj be asked in vain, " what other means are proposed by Baocm 
as a pnnoiple of direetion for the collector of instances P " Let us 
now near Whewell's opinion on the matter, — 

** Such a classification is much of the same nature as i( haying to teaoh 
the art of building, we were to describe tools with reference to the amount 
and place of the work which they must do, instead of pointing out tlieir 
construction and uBe|: — as if we were to inform the pupil that we must 
haye tools for lilting a stone op, tools for moving it sideways, tools for 
laying it square, tools for oeraenting it firmly. Such an enumeration of 
ends would convey little instruction as to the means." — *' PhUosop^ of 
Diteovery;* 1860, p. 140. 

This metaplior is less liappy than Sir John Herschel's, for the 
instance is a woof in the web of induction, a constituent part of 
the entire method ; but it is not a tool for accomplishing the work. 
The real tool is the Organon, and its constituent parts are no more 
like building-tools than are the stones and bricks of which the 
house is built. But letting the metaphor pass, it hardly tella 
against Bacon's prerogatives. For if a large chest of building and 
other tools were placed at the disposal of a man who knew nothine 
of the builder's art, the bare aescription of the kind of worS 
usually done by the requisite tools would be some guide to him in 
his attexnpt to select them from the omnium gatherum of the tool- 
chest. In another place Whewell attacks Bacon's "classes of 
instances" from another point. 

" But we may remark that instances classed and treated as Bacon recom- 
mends in those parts of his work, could hardly lead to scientific truth. 
His processes are vitiated by his proposing to himself the/orm or camse of 
the property before him, as the object of his inquiry ; instead of bdng con- 
tent to obtain, in the first place, the law of fhenomena?^ — ** JVoe. Org* 
IdenofktUmy** 1858, p. 225. 

And, in continuation of the penultimate extract, he says,—* 

" Moreover, many of Bacon's dasses of instances are vitiated by tiia 
assumption that the ' farm,' that is, the general law or oaoso of the ptih 



perif wfaioli m tlw wibjeei «f iuTMiigatioii, is to be looked for dixeotly ia 
the uitaiioes ; whieb, m we have Men in his inquiry oonoeming hmt, is a 
fundamental error.** — " Philosophy of Discovery^* 1860» p. 141. 

And dbewhere, in refarenoe to the ^* Jnquintio in Formam 
CaUa" Wliewell eays,— 

« One main ground of Baoon's ili-fortnne in this undertaking appean to 
be^ that be was not aware of an important maxim of indnctire soienoe, tbat 
we most first obtain the mecuure and ascertain the laws of phenomena, 
before we endeavour to discover their causes.'* — ** Philosophy of JHseotery^ 
1860, p. 137. 

It is coriona to find Wbewell oorreotingBaoon almost in his own 
words. Thns, in the penultimate extract JBacon is charfred with the 
Tiee of lookine for the oanse directly in the instances. Now Baoon« 
in bis 70th aph., book i., sa]^8,«— " For no one snccessfnlly inresti- 
gstes -&e nature of a thing in the thins itself." And as to the next 
extract, Wbewell might have been welTassured of Bacon's aoquaint- 
aace with the " important maxim/' for in his 98th aph., book i., he 
complains of the natural history of his own day, for that " no- 
thing [was] duly investigated, nothing counted, nothing weighed 
or measured." fiacon may indeed have neglected all uus in his 
own collections ; but it can hardly be said that his " ill-fortune " in 
his "Inquiiitioin Formam Cal%d%t* was due to his ignorance of the 
maxim. 

To these objections, Wbewell adds Bacon's attempt to dispense 
with priyate sagacity. To this it is sufficient to reply that fiacon 
does not, as some miye asserted, propose to supersede all use of 
sagacity. As to this, see the Prrfcuse to the " Instauratio Magna^* 
and the " Novum Organum" book L, aph. 61 and 91 ; and bookii., 
aph. 27. So far from this being the case, he looks to sa^acit]^ for 
aid in the investigation of " physical conformities and similarities," 
which play so important a part in the formation of tentative and 
provisional vintages^ as weU as in the selection of prerogative in- 
stances. 

Leslie Ellis, in his character of editor of Bacon!s Fhilosophieal 
Works, may be expected to rate Bacon's merits as an induotiTe 
philosopher at their highest, yet even he finds himself obliged to 
indicate two essential defectis in Bacon's method. The chief of 
these must receive our best attention. This, without directly in* 
validating the doctrine of prerogatives, does in effect establish its 
utter insufficiency. The ])hysical discoverer is supposed to be 
master of the operations which precede induction. He nas, we will 
suppose, an army of observers, experimenters, collectors, marshalst 
and recorders under him, whom he directs like a centurion, and 
who obey him with the promptitude and precision of B<>man 
soldiers. If the collections coold but be adequately inade, Bacon's 
method, in Mr. Ellis's opinion, " leads to certainty, and may be 
employed with' nearly equal success by all men who are equally 
diligent" But the coUectionB cannot be adequately miade ; for w 
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cinlyis the prerogatiTe, the only aid to collection yonehsafed by 
'Bacon, utterly insufficient, bat no suck aid can he given. Hear Mr. 
Ellis's own words : — 

^ We may, perhaps, be permitted to beUere that, %o far u relates to the 
subjeofc of which we are now speaking, Bacon neyer, even in idea, completed 
the method whioh he proposed. For of all parts of the process of scientific 
discoTezy, the formation of conceptions is the one with respect to which it 
is the most difficult to lay down general rules. The process of establish- 
ing axioms Bacon had succeeded, at least apparently, in reducing to the 
semblance of a mechanical operation ; that of the formation of oonoep- 
tions does not admit of any similar reduction. Yet these two proccassee 
are in Bacon's system of co-ordinate importance. All commonly received 
general scientific conceptions Bacon condemns as utterly worthless. A 
complete change is therefore required ; yet of the way in which inducUou 
if to be employed in order to produce this change he has said nothing. 
The omission is doubtless connected with the kind of realism which runs 
through Bacon's system, and which renders it practically useless. For 
that his method is impracticable cannot, I think, be denied, if we reflect not 
only that it never has produced any result, but also that the process by 
which scientific truths have been established, cannot be so presented as 
even to appear to be in accordance with it. In all cases this process in* 
volves an dement to which nothing corresponds in the tables of comparauce 
and exclusion ; namely, the application to the facts of observation of a 
principle of arrangement, an idea existing in the mind of the discoverer 
antecedently to the act of induction."— (?efi6ra2 Freface to the PkUoaopkieal 
Worke, 1857, p. 38. 

On the other hand, let us hear Mr. Spedding, who was partner 
Vith the late Mr. Leslie Ellis in the production of bis admirable 
trade edition of Bacon's works. He says,—- 

'' One man may be used to make a rough and general collection, what 
we call an omnium gaiherwm. Another must be employed to reduce the 
confused mass into some order fit for reference. A third to clear it of 
superfluities and rubbish. A fourth must be taught to classify and arrange 
what remains. And here I cannot but think that Bacon's arrangement of 
instances according to what he calls their prerogatives, or some better 
arrangement of the same kind which experience ought to suggest, would be 
found to be of great value ; especially when it is proposed to make, through 
all the regions of nature, separate collections of this kind, such as may com- 
bine into one general collection."— Pre/liw to the Farcuceue Works, vol. L, 
1857, p. 379. 

Mr. Speddinp: wrote these remarks in 1847. He submitted them 
to Mr. Ellis, with the context, which certainly should be read with 
them, though space fails me for presenting it here. Mr. EUia's 
judgment on the question is so important that I subjoin it. 

^ ** That it is impossible to sever the business of experiment and observa- 
tion from that ot theorizing, it would, pexhaps, be rash to affirm. But it 
seems to me that such a severance could hardly be effected. A transcript 
of nature, if I may so express myself— that is, such a collection of observed 
phenomena as would serve as the basis and materials of a system of natural 
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phfloflophy — ^wonld be like natiire itiel^ inflDite in extent end T«riefy» No 
such colleetion oould be fonned ; and were it formed, general lawe and 
principles woold be as mooh hidden in a mass of details as thegr are in the 
world of phenomena. The manhalUng idea, teaching the philosopher 
what obserrations he is to make, what experiments to trj, seems neoessary 
in order to delirer him from this difficultj. Oan we conceire that such 
experiments as those of Faraday conld haTe preceded the formation of anj 
hypothesis ? Yon allade, I think, to what has been done in the way of 
systematic obserration with reference to terrestrial magnetism. And 
beyond all doubt the division of labour is possible and necessary in many 
scientific inquiries. But then this separating of the obserrer from the 
theoriser is only possible (at least in such a case as that of magnetism) 
when the latter can tell his ' bajulns ' wbat experiments he is to make, and 
how they are to be made. As a matter of fact, the memoirs of Gbuss, 
which have done so much to encourage systematic obserration of terrestrial 
magnetism, contain many results of theory directly bearing on observation, 
e.ff. the method of determining the absolute measure of magnetism.*' — 
md,, p. 386. 

Mr. Spedding accepts this judgment "as perfectly sound and 
just." But he thinks that, without aiming at the completeness 
contemplated by Bacon, and admitting "that the collection of 
natural history could not have been used •» the way Bacon pro* 
posed unless it were more complete than it ever could hare Been 
made," yet much might be done in that direction which has been 
hitherto unattempted. 

My old friend, now, alas ! no more, James Walker, C. E., when 
aToung man, formed one of a deputation to wait on James Watt, 
wno, smking under bodily infirmities, was then living in retire- 
ment near the north bank of the Thames (I think in Surrey Street), 
in order to ascertain his opinion on the projected scheme of steam- 
locomotioD. The veteran engineer shook his grey head in doubt as 
to its practicability; yet, after all, said, "I think it's worth a trial." 
Mr. Spedding seems to be more confident of success in his attempt to 
realize, to some extent, the project of Bacon, than James Watt was 
of the success of steam-locomotion. For myself, I must confess I 
Uiink Mr. Spedding's scheme may be " worth a trial," though I fear 
the trial would be very costly. Three sciences have already been 
eondueted in the manner proposed ; and, as to two of them, with very 
encouraging results. Not to speak now of Brahe, or of Flamsteed 
and his stafif of observers, or of Gauss and his staff of observers, 
let us consider the single case of meteorology. As opinions differ, 
let us hear what Herschel, Whewell, the Athenaum reviewer, and 
Mr. Spedding have to say on the prospects of this science. My 
extracts shall be as brief as possible. Herschel shall speak first : — 

** Meteorology, one of the most complicated but important branches of 
Bcisnoe, is at the same time one in which any person who will attend to 
pUin roles and bestow the neoessary degree of attention may do effectual 
Mmoe.'*— J>tJoo«rM, 1835, p. 133. 

"Occasional observations apply to occasional and remarkable phf 
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aena, und ave bj no means to be nigleoted: b«t it ii to IhovBgiilar ««Aeor- 
o&ogieal regiater, sieadilj and penercringlj kopt tbrongfaout the whole of 
0? eiy TOjage, that we must look lor the derelofiineni ci the granb immm ef 
thia sdenoe."— <' Matmal of aeieniifie Inqmry,'* p. 281. 

Mr, Speddii^;, who qnotes the last extraoti with ita context, 
adds:— 

** Between the offieen of her Majeety^a navy registering tho read&igs of 
theh* instruments in all latitodea and longitudes, and the man of seienge in 
his study deduoing laws of meteorology from a oompanson of the rerahs, 
the division of lalK>ur is surely as oomplete as Baeon would hare d aa i f od .'* 
— /V^ose io Partuceue Worhs^ y(^ i., p. 389. 

But bare their labours, distinct but co-operating, been as fraitfol 
as Baoon would have expected, or are they likely to be so? Have 
€Mf such laws been deduced P Qn this- let us hear the A^etunm 
reviewer : — 

'* There is an attempt at induction going on, which has yielded little or 
no firnit, the observations made in meteorological observatories. This 
attempt is carried on in a manner which would have caused BaOon to 
danoe for joy ; for he lived in a time when Chancellors did dance. Bui8i% 
says H. Biot, is covered by an army of meteorographs, with generals, high 
officers, subalterns, and privates, with fixed and denned duties of observa- 
tion. And what has come of it P Nothing, says M. Biot ; and notiiiBg 
will ever come of it." — Athenaum, Sept. 18, 1858. 

Whewell allows the record to have a certain value, but adds :— 

'* Observations of the weather, made and recorded for many years, have 
not led to any general truths forming a science of meteorology ; and, 
although great numerical precision has been given to such observations by 
means of barometers, thermometers, and other instruments, still no general 
laws regulating the cycles of change of such phenomena have yet [i. e. up 
to 185^ been discovered.'' — *' ^ov. Org, JStenovatum,'* 1858, p. 57. 

I auppose by " general laws/' &e. Whewell did not include raoh 
a fact as " the diurnal oscillations of the barometer;" for ho knew 
of it, and uses it as an iUustratien of *' the method of meana."-^ 
** Nov. Org. Ben.,'' 1858, p. 214 The same might be said of Oaler^ 
law of '* the rotation of the wind," discovered by a reduction of the 
ooatinuouB record of his anemometer ; thoagh that discovery waa 
made since Whewell's lam^ited death. 

It must be owned that the prospects of meteorology are not veery 
bright : yet I think we may hope for a better slate of things thia 
at pres^ut exists by the improvement of the means of observatioB 
and registration, and by th« substitution of coniinwous for periodk 
observation. To effect thisi, without the costly use of photogrwphj* 
Mr. Alfred Xing, of Liverpool, has perfected an instrument whidi 
he calls the Floating Barograph, which self-registers, Iry means of 
clockwork, the curve of atmospheric pressure. A description of 
^his most ingenious instrument, with illustrations, is given in the 
^9port qftke JLstntttomer to the Marine Committee, Merteg Daeke 



mU MmUmt Bmgrd, Dae. 1886. Tim ixitkmmmi iii^tf nwf be 
iMaatworic m the liverpoel Obaenvtovjr^ 

Ib ibe Tsrioos ontioal remark* on Becoo'e iTstem whioh I Jiare 
bioogiit together ia thie paper, there is b«t little agree meafe One 
auski be dsaposed to argne from this that the critics have aot all 
andantood their author. If I nught hasard an opinion on thLs 
point, I ahonld saj that Sir John Henahel and Mjt. Leslie SUis 
are the only two o]ear4Maded and nnderstanding crities among 
tiiem. Of uie reat, the JUkmumm lenewer is the most flippanC 
snd hie remarks are tinned with tbe Pennine German spleen. SHU 
that writer^ as well as Sir J. Hersehei and Wbewell, hae the merit 
of insisting on the immense debt under which inductile seienee Um 
to mathematics. Hypothesis, suggested by facts, made the basis of 
laathematical analysis, whose ontoome has to be tested, snd, if poe* 
iible, Terified or fiusified by express experiment, has been i^e most 
fhiitfiil scarce of indaotire seienee. Bat while it is fair enoogh te 
hold np this method as distinguishable hota Bacon's, it ia not 
eoneot to assert that Bacon's method is that of modem meteordb- 
gists. So far from Bacon dancing for joy at being made aware of 
a network of meteorological obserratories orer Europe and America^ 
with their legions of obserrers and their ▼olmninous records* I 
mske no donot that he would hare frowned upon, if he could not 
hsTe frowned down, the whole proceeding as olind and objeetiLesa* 
For two or three narrow-minded men to be pottering over and 
pondering the same kind of observation of the same kind of fact 
excited his ridicule and soom. That whole armies of intdUgent 
beings shonld be engaged on this sort of work, at an enormooa oos^ 
woura. aasoredly hare nlled him with despair. 

The almost uniform failure of meteoroloffical enterprise is not, I 
Sjmehend, far to seek. Compare this embrjonie science with the 
tidal theory, which has made but little more way. Determine, 
which it ia easy to do, why that theory has been so unfruitful, and 
you hare the opposite reason for the meteorological failure. 

^In. all other departments of aetronomy, af, for inatance, in the oases of 
the moon and the planets, the leading features of the phenomena had been 
made oat empirically before the theory explained them. The ooune 
whieh analogy would haye recommended for the cultiration of our know- 
ledge of the tides would hare been to ascertun by an analysis of long series 
of obserrations the effect of changes in the time of transit, parallax, and 
deeltaation of the moon, and thus to obtain the laws of phenomena ; and 
then to proceed to inyestigate the laws of causation." — ^^MUforjf if iht 
iMdueihe Soimicei,'' 1857, ToL ii., p. 191. 



Oonyenely, the failure of meteorology has been due to the fact 
ibat hitherto there has been no mathematical theory ; there hare 
been obserrations, and nothing else. In truth, the theories of 
the dfaaoHoa of fluids, of eleetrieity, and of heat (not to mention 
etisHs) are in their infiuicy. When they adrsnee, meteorology ^'" 
Mt kmg TCBiam an all but basnn record. 
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^r Bacon's mathematical attainments were unquestionably small; 
and, to judf^e by tbe sliffht and almost slighting manner m which 
he occasionally speaks of matiiematics, as well as by their occupying 
no conspicuous place in his method, we must conclude that he was 
far from antioipatine the dominant power which they now exercise 
on the course of inductiye science. To speak plainly, Baoon, like 
Goethe, was not only non-mathematical, but was somewhat jealous 
of mathematicians. The likeness holds, too, in many other re8]>ects. 
Just as Bacon wished to omancipate astronomy firom the dominion 
of mathematics (" JVbv. Org," book i., aph. 96), so did Gbethe endea- 
vour, at great cost of experiment and theory, to accomplish a like 
emancipation for optics. 

Both had an innate contempt for theology and priestcraft ; both 
were courtiers, and did homage to rank ; and both were selfish. 
Great differences there were, undoubtedly: for though Bacon's 
system is perraded by a strong realistic learen, yet he was emi- 
nently the nhilosopher, as Gt>ethe was the poet. Even here, howerer, 
there was likeness ; for, while both mistrusted the ideal, both, in 
fact, derired their excellences from the ideal. If we look caref^^y 
into the matter, it is not on the prescribed method of Bacon 
that his fame was built. It was tne power of divination in the 
man which made him great and influential. Let us see how the 
matter stands in respect to his famous judgment on the form of 
heat. Concerning this, Professor Tyndalrs eyidence is important : 
for he it is who has wrought with such remarkable success in per- 
fecting the theory of " Heat considered as a mode of motion ;" and 
this great authority, in the first of his course of lectures so named, 
gives the credit of this magnificent discovery to Bacon. It derogates 
no whit from his credit that he had been, in some degree, anticipated. 
Bacon, it appears, was very near discovering the law of the correlatioii 
of the physical forces. In the " Novum Organum," book ii., aph. 4, 
he lays down with minute accuracy the relation of the form-natare 
(as the special configuration and motion of molecules) to the sensible 
nature (as heat, colour, sound, &c.). But, perhaps by the accident 
of his scholastic training, he places the form onl^ in the relation of 
cause, and the sensible quality only in the relation of effect. Still 
his use of the word " convertible is eminently suggestive of the 
actual correlation. He writes : — 

*' For a true and perfect rule of operation, then, the direction wiU be 
iJtat it he certain, fl'eey and disposing or leading to action. And this is 
the same thing with the discovery of the true form. For the form of a 
nature is such that, given the form, the nature infallibly follows. There- 
fore it is always present when the nature is present, and universally implies 
it, and is constantly inherent in it. Again : the form is such, that, if it be 
taken away, the nature infallibly vanishes. Therefore it is always absent 
when the nature is absent, and implies its absence and inheres in nothing 
else. Lastly, the true form is such that it deduces the given nature from 
some source of being which is inherent in more natures, and whidi is 
better known in the natural order of things than the form itself. For a 



irae and pevfeet axiom of knowledge, then, the direotion and pveoept will 
be^- iM another nature he diaootered which u eonveriible wifh the gieem 
ntfhHre, and yei it a UmUaHan of a more general nature^ aeofa true ami 
realgenue** 

His fayoorite examples are latent motion and latent eonfioura- 
Hon : as in the " Noynm Organnm," book ii., apb. 1, and ** Yaierivs 
Tenninns," book ii., chap. 1. Taking fiaoon's ybrm as a departure 
from the term of the schoolmen, t . e. as the scholastic form with a 
realistic element, we may readily perceire that in Bacon's works it is 
wr idea of a specially conditioned primary quality. Bacon's ezperi* 
ments soon taught hnn that latent motion of some sort was the rorm 
of heat, and latent confLgnration the form of colour ; and, armed 
with these most sagacions dirinations, his business was to deter- 
mine how, by his own method of philosophizing, these axioms could 
be cTolred from experiment. Lixe Dr. Whewell, I accept the riew 
ofMr. EUis:— 

** If it were affirmed that Bacon, after hayine had a glimpse of the tmth 
niggested by some obriooB phenomena, had then recourse, as he himedf 
expresses it, to certain 'differentiss inanes' in order to sare the pheno- 
mena, I think it would be hard to dispute the truth of the censure."— 
footnote to N. O., book ii., aph. 20. 

In any view of the method of Bacon, it must be allowed that hia 
attempt to exhibit the operation of that method in the inductive 
^termination of the form of heat is a miserable failure. If 
Mr. Ellis's statement is correct, " that the process by which scien- 
tific truths have been established cannot be so presented as eyen to 
appear to be in accordance with Bacon's methoa, it is not unreason- 
aDle to suppose that its inventor would have found it as little 
answerable to his expectations as it has proved to be conformable 
to any actual process of discovery. But granting that, it bv no 
means follows that Bacon, in his' attempt to apply it, even to a fore- 
gone insight, woi^d have been reduced to tne miserable ^shift of 
oolsterin^ it up by such trifling and absurd *' instances " as he has 
pressed uto its service. In fact, a greater contrast cannot be 
fbimd or conceived than that between the masterly grasp, as well 
as eloquence, displayed in the first book of the "Novum Organum," 
and the imbecile and worse than childish trifling which pervades 
the whole of the Inquisitio in Formam Calidi of the second book. 

Such is the general result of modem English criticism on the 
Baconian philosophy. It is, in all conscience, sufficiently adverse 
to the actual claim of its author, without reinforcing it with the 
^fair and spiteful attacks of German critics : yet it is necessary to 
dance at these before our survey is at all complete. We will take 
^feasor Lasson and Baron Liebig, the invidious champions or 
^ther ringleaders in the anti-Bacon revolt, as a sample of the band 
to vbieh they belong. Liebig, indeed, has been exceedingly well 
«i«wered by Mr. G. F. Eodwell in the Beader for June 2nd an*' 
^^^1 1866 ; and a writer in Fraeer'e Magazine for December, 186 



and April, 1W7, has attempted to dsMbarjre iihe same ta^, Iwtuw l h 
far less ability, and, I regret to say, wi& no manner of faimeai. 
He baa fought Liebig wi& his own weapons ; and the result Wt to 
aay the least, unsatisfactory. Of Professor Lasson, one of Hie nraat 
eatobTated men in Europe, this writer is so bold as to sajr that *' his 
same i» unfortunately unknown in this country." It is, indeedt 
possible that the writer had nerer heard of him; though "not to 
snow kim argues himself unknown." In this matter at leaat I 
beg to assure Professor Lasson, if he should happen to encounter 
ana be so good as to read this artide, that the paper '* Was Lord 
Baoon an Impostor P" is no representative of the Imowledge whicb 
Englishmen have of illustrious foreigners. 

nk the first place, both Lasson and Liebig fall into a number of 
positive mistuces concerning Bacon's philoso]^hy; and, unfbr- 
tunately, all their mistakes are to Bacon's prejudice. I am. not 
disposed, for my part, to rate Bacon's moral character very high. He 
was unsympathetic, unamiable, unscrupulous, and sensual ; a lover 
of power and rank, a hater of women. Yet, for all that, I believe 
that, in the single scope of physical discovery. Bacon was a lover 
of truth, and an investigator for truth's sake, as well as for that ci 
utility. Small blame to him if he did combine both motives in aU 
he attempted to do and all he accomplished. Small blame to Him 
if, when advancing under the spur of " the eternal love of troth," 
lie found his energies provoked and his indtiatry sustained by the 
fefleotion that ** man is bom to trouble as the sparks fiy upwards s" 
that the very elements are, as in Blake's maaterlv skefohea, 
arraigned agamst him ; and that the " tyrants, giants, and monstem" 
of the wond, man's miseries and necessities" ("Talerina Ter^ 
minus," book ii., chap. 11) are so o£tesk triumphant over the only 
defenceless and reasonable creature in it. In that direetioa thus 
truth-seeker had a touch — only a touch I own— of that^ kindly 
sympathy which '' makes the whole world kin." 

Just to show the sort of error into which these Genaana kaw 
fallen, I will take an example from each, and place, side by aide 
with the extract, the words of Bacon himseu. First: tmm^m 
writes : — 

" To Bacon, pereepHont of seate and memory am aitffidentz the taak af 
reason begins only when the experiment is peffosmed."— -'* JSoea 
Vomlam:* 1860. 

^Those who have handled seienoes have been either men 
or men of dogmaa. The meat of experiment are like the ant; tlu^ 
only oolleot and use: the reasoners resemble spiders, who make cc^weba 
out of their own sabstanoe. But the bee takes a middle course ; it gatheca 
iks material firom the flowers of the garden and of the field, but translbrma 
and digests it by a power of its own. Not mil&e this is the true busineM 
of philosophy ; for it neither relies solely or chiefly on the power of the 
nind, nor does it take the matter which it gatliers from natmnd faislocy 
and mechanical experiments, and lay ii np in the memory at it finde Ug 
bat lays it up in the miderstanding altered and digested.**—** J f &w a Si 
Oryamum,** book i., apfa. 96. 
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Secondly, let qb hear liebig : — 

"In all his inyestigatioiiB Bacon sets great valne on experiments. Of 
their meaning, howerer, he knows aotking. . . . But in science all 
investigation is dednctire, or A prioru*^ — Second article in Frawi't Mag, 

«Bat my ooarse and method^ as I have often clsarly stated and wonid 
wish to sUte again, is this, — not to extract works firom woriks or experi- 
ments fwm expsriments (as an empiric), Imi fiwn worhi and expmimmUt 
to extract eautes and axioms ^ and again^frwn these eamset amd manoms^ 
new works and experiments^ as a legitimate interpreter of nature."— • 
"-yew. Org.;* book L, aph. 117. 

What ia this but the method of yerifioation by dedaction, which 
u denied to Bacon alike by Baron Liebig and by the writer of the 
review in the Athenmum. It ia in this same aphorism that Baeon 
points out the inadequacy of his own collection of natural history 
(the S^l»a Sglvarum) " to aerre the purposes of a legitimate intef^ 
pretation :" yet a great part of Liebig's censure is devoted to 
extracts from this very work, which he quietly assumes to have 
been destined to occupy the place of book ii. in the " Novum Orga- 
num," and to have been intended to serve the very end for which, as 
we have seen« Bacon says it is wholly inadequate* I can hardly 
think the Baron had read the 117th aphorism ; and if he ignored thal^ 
other aphorisms may have shared the same fate. Such mistakes as 
ihese are fundamental, and are onl;^ acceptable to a reviewer on 
the ground that a critique which is mfested with them can hardly 
be worth detailed review. But Baron Liebig's articles are renderea 
worthless by another fault, viz., personal invective. Bacon, accord- 
ing to this would>be censor, "shows like a quack doctor;" m 
whose vocabularjf " the word truth, as we understand it, which if 
the sde aim of science, is not to be found ;'' whose *' experiment to 
cheat the world has succeeded;" who ''approached nature with, a 
lie in his mouth;'* and whose intellect "had only receptivity for 
the false, no feeHng for the true ;" and so forth. When we find 
the Baron indulgiiu[ in this reckless slander of a man who has beeft 
three centuries in Ms grave, we can hardly help believing that he 
Attacked Bacon with a sinister motive, and intended to wound 
others through his sides. If this production has been received in. 
^ermany with respect^ we are satisfied that time will reverse the 
judgment ; and if Bacon's countrymen have given the Baron a fair 
hearing, he must none the less expect that his discourse will be 
speedily consigned to that oblivion which such a combination of 
perversity and malignity deserves. 
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OUGHT THE AUTHOEIZED VEESION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTDEES TO BE EEVISED BY A EOYAL COM- 
MISSION ? 

AFFIBHATITB ABTICLB. — III. 

It wonld be exceedingly difficult to calculate the amount of mis- 
chief wliich has been occasioned to communities and to individuals, 
not by the positive rejection of a duty, but by the undue and in- 
definite postponement of it. Not only is the performance thereof 
spreatly impeded by a variety of obstacles which have grown up 
from year to year upon the motionless form of what had at first 
vigour and promise of action ; more than that, it comes at last to be 
a matter of discussion whether the once clearly conceived duty be 
actually incumbent upon any man or assembly of men. 

I apprehend that a notable instance of this sort is furnished by 
the position at present occupied by our Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures, made under the auspices of James I., well-nigh 260 
years since. The proposition that it should be revised or amended, 
or that a translation ae novo should be undertalcen, in order that 
we might have, in modem English, the nearest approach possible to 
the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek texts, as settled by the most 
approved modern criticism, can neither be considered as outrageous 
or utterly impracticable. It is this v^ry long and unfortunate 
interval which has seemed to so many a chasm which can never be 
bridged over, and which leads them to attempt to defend positive 
errors, and ignore most obvious facts. Now that the Autnorized 
Version, from the force of custom and usage, has come to be re- 
garded by a multitude unlearned in or indiuerent to the results of 
criticism, almost as if it were indeed inspired, who, it is asked, 
would venture upon so hazardous an experiment as the unsettling 
of the confidence they place in it, and attempt to produce a version 
which may, after all the pains bestowed upon it, prove to be inferior 
to the present, or open up the way for a host of bitter and pro- 
tracted religious controversies P What can be more dangerous and 
delusive than such a line of attempted argument? To let in the 
light of truth in every direction where it is in our power to do so 
is a plain and most obvious duty ; nor ought we to spare the most 
venerable, or, as we think, the most trivial error, in a case where it 
affects the right understanding of the inspired volume. And it is 
a matter which occasions much regret in the minds of those who 
have thought carefully upon this subject, that so much opposition 
to the movement for the amendment of the Authorized Version has 
come from the clergy of different denominations. We expect to 
^nd amongst them a decided majority opposed to those ohangeSf 
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rdigionB or political, whicb appear to be revolutionary in their clia- 
racter ; yet, in this instance, uioae who are engaged in the ministry 
of the word have nothing to apprehend from a measure likely to 
promote the study of the Scriptores, and in rarious ways to facili- 
tate their labours. One of these at once suggests itself; we are all 
aware that in their pulpit ministrations those of our clergy whose 
hearts are thoroughly aeroted to their work have to expend a cer- 
tain portion of the tune in elucidations and explanations necessi- 
tated by divers defects and mistakes^ in our English Bible as now 
extant. Given a revised version, which has had bestowed upon it 
that accurate attention from a number of competent scholars and 
critics, which must inevitably result in the production of a work 
adequate to the exigencies of a day when progress in science and 
literature will not admit of the existence of errors and mistakes 
which are remediable,— this given, and in many things the hands of 
those emploved in teaching and preaching the truth would be 
strengthened. Misapprehensions they have now to correct would 
no longer exist ; their hearers would come with minds better pre- 
pared for the reception of the human exposition of doctrines and 
facts, when the divine basis on which it rests is clearly apprehended i 
and time, that has often at present to be occupied in preliminaries, 
could be at once devoted to the special purpose of the speaker. 
There is little force in the difficulty so ipravely propounded by some 
(and amongst others the writer of K^egative Article 1, p. 198), which, 
if it had any real potency, must be acknowledged to have a special 
bearing upon the clergy; viz., that a revision of the Scriptores 
would unsettle and derange all our theological literature. How P 
The issue of a new version by authority marks an epoch ; and from 
that date it would be the ousiness of every author in quoting 
Scripture to use that, or if not, to state from what version he was 
quoting. All books or other literature which had appeared prior 
to this, and subsequent to the year 1611, it would be at once seen, 
must haye extracted the quotations given or discussed in any way 
from what we call King James's Bible, unless the contrary was 
expressed. There is no more difficulty in this than in the fact 
that most of those who wrote between 1568 and 1611 made use of 
what is known as the Bishop's Bible. But we have a better opinion 
of our clergy than to suppose they would shrink from a slight, a 
very slight additional amount of mental exertion, when the cause of 
it would be a change likely to confer a great boon upon their con- 
grejptions. And as those individuals amongst the clergy ac- 
quamted with the Hebrew and Greek languages (as all should be), 
must be fully aware of the inadequacy of the present version in 
certain particulars, from the nature of their studies, which brings 
them more frequently than others into contact with Scripture, let 
us hope that they will see the wisdom of supporting rather than 
retarding any judicious and broadly based scheme which has in' 
view the preparation and the circulation of a faithful and well- 
considered revision of our English Bible. For it is impossible to 
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oovceiYe that any advantoge can accrue from the yet farther poat- 

eifiinent of the settlement of a qaeatioii which has already too 
ig affitated the public mind. Will the deferring of it for fifty 
years longer facUitate the introduction of an amended yeraionf^ 
Kot at all. This might have been said if the public mind had not 
been drawn to the matter, and if various efforts had not been made, 
by persons of greater or less repute, to bring into use amended or 
new versions, too often designea to further some particular view of 
the translator, or at best omj showing that degree of merit which 
was to be expected from the isolated labours of one, or at any rate 
of but a few men. What is required is the immediate preparation 
of such an amended English Biole as will be acknowledged at once 
to be superior to all the mdividual attempts at the improvement of 
the Autnorized Version which have of late appeared; and thus 
settle the question satisfactorily for a considerable number of years ; 
as it is not very probable now that any speedy alteration will occur 
in the English language; for it, though increased by the recent 
introduction of a certain number of words, mostly scientific, shows, 
4>n the whole, less tendency to change than it did m the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Such a Sible would be a valuable lieri- 
iage for the Britons of our day to leave to their descendants ; to 
prove, perhaps, yet more fruitful in its influence for good than was 
the version to which we imdoubtedly owe (under G-od) the vigour 
of Puritanism, as manifested in the great struggles for religious 
and political freedom during the reigns of the monarchs of the 
House of Stuart. We do smcerely believe that a considerable 
revival of religion would ensue, were such a revised version of the 
Bible as we have referred to, set afloat in our land, and in other 
countries where our Anglo-Saxon tongue is wholly or partially used. 
There is nothing improbablo in this. The Spirit of Uod works by 
a variety of agencies, and next to the oral declaration of divine 
truths, the reading of Scripture is most instrumental amongst 
these in exerting elects upon the hearts and consciences of men. 
The issue of what many would regard as a new Bible (though not 
so in fact) would lead to an extensive, careful, and comparatively 
critical perusal of the sacred volume, and the old doctrines and 
facts when reset, and freed from whatever tarnish may have ob- 
scured them partially through the lapse of time, shall shine out 
anew, and display their perennial lustre, until it may be that day 
arrives when the predicted diflusion of gospel principles throughout 
the earth shall be realized, and the good shall predominate over the 
evil. 

A little consideration will show to any one desirous of judging 
impartially on this subject, that it is only by a Boyal Coil mission 
that this work could be executed satisfactorily, or when completed 
obtain that measure of general respect which it would undoubtedly 
deserve. It is a national object we have in view, and by the 
Gk>vernment acting for the people it should be carried out in a way 
becoming a great Christian nation. There is no justification fox 
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wof ata&pt to dspart from wluit is, at nj zmte hexe, a 

oiuped practice* Probably there is truth in the remark that it if 
thia very eircomBtancet namely, that to Gbvemment the peopla 
liftTe lodced ezpeotantljri which hae canaed so long-oontinaadT m 
delay. Boay in a yanety of matters, deemed of more pressing 
beoraseof present importance, days of war and days of peaoe hare 
alike, 9M yet, failed to bring about the fitting moment for a task 
which, though confessedly one of anxiety, is not of such an exact- 
ing nature^ some appear to think. After this ''long-deferred" 
hope, auely we are not to be expected at last to accept a revisioa 
/Hcooted by a part only of our Chiiroh of England dignitaries, with 
nieh arbitrary selection of aid from other sections ox British Chria* 
tians as they choose to make. Let a duly constituted and fairly 
npiesentative body of scholars devote themselyes to this work, and 
ilieir performance will find acceptance not only in Britain and ita 
depenoenoiee, but with a great portion of the ^orth American con- 
tinent. It would be impossible in such an assemblage, and in the 
fiiee of the eemtiny to which, in the present era, it would be sub- 
jected, not indeed unfairly where matters so important are under 
consideratioii, that any attempt to distort or misrepresent a word 
or a dause oould be attempted successfully, eren if any member 
wsie so inclined, — ^which is nardly probable, since none but men of 
neepiiaed vrobijky and honour would be selected. Differences of 
opinion womd arise frequently, and these might sometimes be of an 
important nature, yet their settlement would be achieved by full 
ma free discussion, and, as a final resource, an appeal to the 
majority of Toices. We think that it is but justice that in thia 
suggested Boyal Commission men should be allowed to sit who do 
not profess to hold the main principles of, or even the same princi- 
ples as, tibe State Churches in Ensland and Scotland, provided they 
vere in accord with those funaamental ones whicn evangelical 
CkristMidom has now idmost unanimously agreed to recognise. 
How far others, representing religious sections of the community of 
diverse creeds who nejet persons of adequate scholarship, and pre- 
wed to acknowledge, in general terms, tne divine authority ofthe 
Bible, should be a£nissible to take part in this national work of 
revision or translation, is not so easily decided. On the one side it 
may be argued that, as it is a national affair, none should be ex- 
dnded, and each religious organization of a Christian character, not 
inconsiderable in numbers, might be considered to be deserving of 
ftt least a consul tive voice. And even if a vote might be added to 
^, as all doubtful or disputed points must come finally to the 
decision of tiie majority, there would be no danger that a minority^ 
liowever active or intriguing, oould work any actually mischievous 
iiMolt. And, on the omer hand, we must consider that it is very 
^btfol whether such persons as are here indefinitely referred to^ 
who must naturallv be aware of the views of the bulk of their coad- 
jutors, and could nave little expectation, imder the circumstances, 
^ a version would be produced at all in uniaon with their special 
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Menliuitin, woald ait on b Comnuwion for thia purpose were tbej 
Appointed. Or if ttie; did ooDMnt, Bome mifiiht be inclined to fore- 
iee the introdnction of ui element of cod Btant diBcord; uidtlut 
flieir rerj impotency to produce anj marked effect npon the work 
in band might occasion them to reaort to plant of obitraetiTe and 
eoutentioua interfereDce, which might grestlj impede the gieDenl 
progretBof the enterpriBe. One thing i* quite evident, that Qorem- 
meat must, in any caBe, leave the CommiBBioa with ita hands entirelf 
free. No interferenoe of the kind tjractJBed by Jamea I. would be 
attempted at the present time ; bnt uiere are other waya, whieh need 
not be ennmerated, in which the due power of Bach a GommiBaion 
might be curtailed or checked in action. The Encliah Bible ought 
to tie a work performed by the State, for the people, throntfh com- 
petent men ; and when these are appointed, it shoiild be ue da^ 
and the interest of ralers and raled to allow them to exeoate it ai 
they know beat how to do, — in full dependence on their aoholanhipi 
position, integrity, reverence for Scripture, and love of Ood. 

lAstly, let thoie who are so keen in their animosity against pro- 
posals for the reviBlon of the Authorized Yersion by a Boyal Cbm- 
mission remember two facts : first, that a precisely similar (^posi- 
tion was called up by the translation of 1611, though therewsfe 
no nefrspapers and magazines to give it vent ; secondly, that ttwss 
translatora of a bygone era, whom some now eulogise to the skies, 
candidly admitted that the time would come when their labour must 
be superaeded, and a better version than their own wonld be called 
for and produced. They say also, emphatically sfteaking of pts- 
viona translators, that thev might not he thought to oSend agamst 
them at all, " Blessed be they, and most honoured be their Barnes, 
that break the ice, aud give the ioiet upon that which helpeth fa^ 
ward to the saving of souIb. Tet for all that, as nothing la began 
and perfected at the same time, so if we, building upon their foun- 
dation that went before us, and being helped by their labours, do 
endeavour to make that better which mey left good, no man, we ars 
sure, hath cause to mislike ns ; they, we perau^a ourselves, if they 
were alive, would thank ns." So might those now BVf who are 
anzioua to present to the people of this era a more faithful and 
intelligible veraion than was possible in 1611. Asfika«b. 

HBaitlTB ^BTICLX.^III. 

the opinion of one of our eoadjutora, as well 
opponents, that the intention of the qnestioii 
not, " Ought the Anthorieed Version of the 
> revised P' but, "Ought that reviaion to ha 
d Commission F' we believe with H. S.. that 
implies two queries, tie.. Ought the Anttio- 
!oly Scriptnrefl to be revised ? and, second. If 
on of Scripture ought to be revised) sbonU 
taken by a Boyal Commission t We addnsi 
r inquiry in the first place, and we belien 
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that the Scriptures ought not to be reyiBed by a Boyal Commis- 
sioD ; for what guarantee can we hare that the persons composing 
a Soyal Commission would be possessed of the requisite qualifica- 
tioDB for revising the Scriptures P Are those to whom the choice 
of a Eoyal Commission would be entrusted necessarily possessed of 
qaalities rendering them fit to make such a choice P Tne selection 
of persons for revising the Scriptures by the Premier, or by the 
members of the Cabinet generally, seems to us similar to the nomi- 
nation of bishops by the Prime Minister. He and all the members 
of his administration may be able statesmen and well qualified for 
the work they have to do in the government of a nation, but they 
mxj be quite unqualified to make a choice either of bishops or 
of individuals properly qualified to revise the Scrix>tures. A Boyal 
Commission might be composed of the same individuals as have 
been appointed by Convocation for the work of revision, and doubt- 
less would include some of them ; and if certain individuals of them 
were included it would — ^as we hope yet to show — comprehend 
persons altogether unfitted for the important work of satisfactorily 
rerising the English version of the Scriptures. Therefore the 
Scriptmres ought not to be revised by a E«oyal Commission. 

Besides the objections which exist against the revision of the 
Enj^lish version of Scripture by a Boyal Commission, there are 
weighty objections against any revision thereof, some of which we 
shall now adduce : — 

1. The state of mind, in which a large proportion of our learned 
men are, at the present time, makes it undesirable that the Scrip- 
tares should, now be revised. The state of mind to which we here 
refer is an unsettled, sceptical, latitudinarian disposition — a dispo- 
sition to pare down all expressions that are ofiensive, and to make 
the Scriptures free from everr controverted point. As evidence of 
the existence of this state of mind, we may notice that amongst 
other objections which have been brought against the Authorized 
Version of Scripture is the following : — " A theological bias is dis- 
phiyed in jn&nj instances, and theological terms are used, which 
form points of contention between difierent reli^ous denomina- 
tions.' ]^ow if the English Scriptures are to be divested of terms 
which form points of contention between difierent religious deno- 
minations, it is certain that they must be not merely a revised 
translation, but an altogether difierent book from that which they 
now are ; for in that case they must exhibit neither a Trinitarian 
nor a Unitarian, neither a Calvinistic nor an Arminian bias. Both 
Trinitarians and Unitarians, Calvinists and Arminians, now believe 
that the Scriptures furnish pounds for their faith. But if the 
English Bible is to be devoid ofpoints of contention, it must be 
free both of Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, both of Calvinism 
and Arminianism, and therefore must be admitted by both Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, by both Calvinists and Arminians, to be 
not a revised translation, but an altogether difierent book from 
what it now is. 
1870. s 
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If we now notice some of the individuals who haye beeb Appointed 
by Convocation to revise the ScriptureB, and who^ or indivimak of 
a similar stamp, would almost certainly be chosmi by a Hoyal CoM- 
mission, it will not be difficult to show that they are not the rig^t 
sert of men for revising the Bible. iFirst, there is Bisan AUbrd, 
one of whose emendations, so-called^ of the Authorised Version if» 
« Every scripture inspired by God is also profitable/' &c., instead 
of the passage as it reads in our version, " All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable," Ac. (2 Tim. iii. 16). The 
assertion that all scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable, and Dean Alford's revision, that every scripture inspired 
by God is profitable, are widely different from each otner. Alford's 
revision reads like an admission that there are scriptures which 
are not inspired by God, and is a specimen of revision juet such as 
we expect to see given should the Authorized Yersion be revised 
by a Koyal Commission. Dean Alford is certainly too much of a 
Jatitudinarian to be entrusted with the revision of the Scriptures. 
Then there is Pean Stanley, whose latitudinarianism is thai of 
indifference ; for he seems to have no creed at all, and can frater- 
nize with the Greek Archbishop of Syra. There is also Bishop 
Ellicott, of whom the newspapers have recently related, in giving 
publicity to a speech lately delivered by Lord Fitzhardinge at a 
public meeting, that he was playing billiards with Lord F— -^ on 
a Saturday night, and when the hands of the timepiece pointed to 

the hour of twelve p.m., inquired of Lord F whether he could 

not reverse the hands, this circumstance being related by Lord 
F himself in his speech at the public meeting. These are spe- 
cimens of the individuals to whom Convocation has entrusted the 
work of revising the Holy Scriptures, and were a Hoyal Commission 
appointed, these persons, or persons of a similar class, would be 
selected for the task. Their unfitness for it must, we think, be 
apparent ; for the mental tendencies of these individuals are such 
as to render it impossible for them to apprehend aright the drift 
and spirit of the word of God. 

2. There is no real need for a revision of the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures. Some of the most learned and able men have 
stated that the Authorized Version cannot be improved to any 
great extent, and they have shown that we should gain nothing by 
revision, but should doubtless lose much by disturbing the present 
authorized translation; therefore the needlessness of a revision, 
together with the consideration of the unsettling effects of it, are 
decided objections against it. 

3. On account of the professors of Christianity beinc now divided 
into so great a multiplicity of sects, any revision of the Scriptures 
will be exceedingly unsatisfactory. For more than two hundred 
years the present English version of the Bible has been appealed 
to by the various denominations professing Christianity. This 
hold on the minds of the people in general, whi(^ has been so long 
retained by our present Authorized Version, will mort certainly 
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BOt he poisemied b)r an^ Teyisioft whstevvr ; and by wkoxB8o«ver 
that revinoB msy be carried out, tbere will be found denominatioas 
professinr Christianity by whom the rerieed rersion wUl not be 
aeknowlcdged or n«ed. 

i. The exiatenee of a variety of Eog^tah Tenions of the Scrip* 
tnree which is likely to be oeeasioned by a rerised translatioD, wul 
gife frreab enooara|^ement to seeptieitm and infidelity, at aoepties 
and infidels will hare ground afforded them for affirming that the 
Bible is not to be depended on, as it cannot be known which venion 
is a faithfal rendering of the original. Surely such a oouseqnenee 
of a rerision of the l^rrptures is to be deplored and ought to be 
Bsfficient to cause all who rererence the word of God, and yet have 
adyocated a reyision thereof, to pause before taking amy otlier steps 
to bring about sueh a moment.ou8 change. 

6. Those objections to the Authorized Version, for which there 
is good ground, of which H. K. has furnished examples, are not of 
sufficient importance to require a revised translation. We freely 
admit that objection may be taken to the great plainness with 
which certain occurrences are recorded in tiie Bible, as well as to 
ike Tcry plain allusions to certain other oiroumstanoes, as likewise 
to the employment of certain terms which, though when they were 
used by tne translators carried with them no air of immodesty or 
▼nlgarity, yet do so now, as also to the employment of a few words 
in a sense which, was then their meaning, but which, through lapse 
and change, is not their signification now, and to the imperfection 
attending the division of the book into chapters and yerses. But 
aU these defects are easy to be remedied without a revised transla- 
tion. Certain occurrences which are recorded with too great a 
degree of plainness can have that plainness modified. Certain 
other circumstances can be alluded to in a more indirect manner 
Terms which now have an expression of vulgarity can be exchanged 
for others of the same meaning to which this objection would not 
attadi. Words which have lost the meaning which they had 
when our present version was translated, can be changed for terms 
having the same signification as those words formerly had, and the 
division of the book into chapters and verses in a more perfect 
manner is a thing easy to be accomplished. The above-mentioned 
alterations are, we believe, all that are really requisite in our 
Authorized Version, and as they involve no doctrinal point, nor 
any question as to the meaning of any term of the language in 
which the Scriptures were originally written, they can be accom- 
plished by any persons who are masters of the English language, 
irrespeetive of classical, Oriental, or Hebrew leaminaf, and an 
English Bible simply so altered would possess the advantage of 
not giving occasion to any who profess Christianity to reject it. 
The head under which we now write leads us to notice some of the 
objections made by H. K. to the Authorized Version of Scripture. 
Neither our time nor our space will allow us to take notice of all 
of j&em. The futility of them it will not be difficult to point out. 
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and those which we shall leare unnoticed are of the same fatila 
character as those to which we shall devote some attention. 

H, £. tells ns that 1 John y . 7 is a pure inyention ; that it is not to 
be found in any of the ancient manuscripts, that none of the patriarchs 
of the Christian Church allude to it, and that all scholars are agreed 
that it ought to be erased from the Scriptures. Now, in opposition to 
the statement of H. K., we beg to remind him that this Terse is to 
be seen in many Latin manuscripts of an early date, that it is fonnd 
in many Greek manuscripts, that out of sixteen ancient copies of 
Bobert Stephens's, nine of them had it ; that it is cited by many of 
the ancient Fatliers — bjr Fulgentius, in the beginning of the sixth 
century, against the Arians ; by Athanasins, about the year 350, 
and, before lum, by Cyprian in the middle of the third century, as 
well as being referred to by Tertullian about the year 200 ; that 
the genuineness of this yersehas been maintained by many eminent 
scholars — by Bengel, Horsley, Middleton, Burgess, Kolan, Hales, 
Wiseman, t^nittel. Mill, and many others— and that there never 
was any dispute about it till Erasmus omitted it from the first edi- 
tion of his translation of the New Testament, while even he put it 
into another edition of his translation. H. !K. tells us that, instead 
of the reading in Jude 1, " To them that are sanctified by God the 
Father/' a revised translation would give us, " To them that are 
beloved by God the Father." But what material alteration would 
such a change make P Whether we view the word sanctified as 
signifying set apart or consecrated to a sacred purpose, or as 
meaning made holy, it implies that those who were sanctified were 
beloved ; for the love of God is the cause of sanctification, and we 
believe it will be generally admitted by those who acknowledge the 
Scriptures as a divine revelation, that sanctification is the certain 
consequence of God's love. If the change here desiderated by 
H. £. DO a specimen of the alterations to effect which a revision of 
the Authorized Yersion of Scripture is called for,i^e must say that 
there is no need to meddle with the English Bible for the purpose 
of effecting such unimportant changes, y^e cannot at all see, with 
H. El., that the context of Exod. xxxiv. 83 shows that the word till 
in this verse should be rendered when. When Moses had done 
speaking with the children of Israel, there would have been no 
occasion for him to have put a veil on his face ; but till he had done 
speaking with them there was occasion for it, as there was a glory 
on his face which the people could not bear to look at. Though 
H. X. believes it to be universally admitted that the word till is an 
error, yet such an admission is not universal, as Dr. Gill — of whom 
Bishop Home testified that no man was "more competent to expound 
the Old Testament Scriptures on account of his extensive and accu- 
rate acquaintance with Orientid languages and rabbinical leaminff " 
— maintains that the word till is the correct term, and that the 
substitution of when for till would destroy the sense of the 
passage. 
H. K[. asks whether any who espouse the negative of the question 
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now being debated, will give the meaaing of Job xxxvi. 33 : " The 
noifle thereof aheweth concerning it, the cattle also concerning the 
rapour." We will endeavoor to give the meaning of this passage. 
Its signification we believe to be this. The clouds had just been 
spoken of — the noise of these clouds — which noise is thunder, 
and not infrequently an immediate forerunner of rain— 'Showeth 
that rain is coming. The cattle also, by certain motions and ges- 
tures understood by those who are accustomed to them, show con- 
cernine the vaponr, by which they discern rain to be at hand. 
Instead of this passage being, as H. "Sl.. so confidently asserts, beyond 
the comprehension of the most subtle theologian, it requires but 
little depth of wisdom to expound it. H. X. asks whether there is 
any and what connection between the former and the latter clause 
of Job xxxvii. 22: " Fair weather cometh out of the north, with 
Grod is terrible majesty." We think it is not difficult to discern 
the connection between the two clauses of the aboye sentence. 
''Fair weather cometh out of the north," for "the north wind 
drireth away rain " (Froy. xxy. 23) ; and the wind is sometimes so 
terrific as to display conspicuousljr that ''with God is terrible 
majesty." The twenty-nintn Fsalm is taken up with a description of 
the majesty of God as it is displayed in the various atmospheric 
phenomena. H. K. calls 1 Thess. v. 22, as it stands in the English 
version, a " somewhat equivocal passage*" We cannot see that it 
is so. Christians are exhorted to abstam, not only from actual evil, 
bat from that which would bear the appearance of evil, though no 
real evil were committed. H. E. tells us that 1 Tim. v. 5, instead 
of reading " supposing [that gain is godliness," should read, "sup- 
posing godliness is gain." We cannot at all see this, as godliness 
^ gain. The worcU immediately following declare that it is so. 
If, then, those ungodly men against whom Faul is writing had 
sapposed that " godliness is gam," there would have been, under 
that head, no cause for censuring them, as their supposition would 
We been a perfectly correct one. But instead of doing this, they 
supposed gain to be godliness ; that is, they felt and acted as if 
^ere were nothing in religion but worldly profit, and they sought 
after and served their own interests. 

H. K. speaks of the translation in Luke xxiii. 15 as being " mani- 
festly absurd," and tells us that the sentence, " Nothing worthy of 
death was done unto him," should be, '* Nothing worthy of death 
Was done hy him." It appears that H. K.'s perception of what 
constitutes a manifest absurdity is not very keen. In the passage 
quoted, Filate is addressing the Jewish rulers, and he telts them 
that Herod had done nothing worthy of death unto Jesus ; that is, 
Herod had done nothing unto Jesus which showed that he judged 
Christ to be worthy of death ; for he had passed no sentence of 
*tty kind upon him. 

The remainder of H. K.'s objections to our Authorized Yersion 
of the Scriptures are of a similar character to those we ha^ 
noticed. 
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I& t)ie last pamgn^ph q£ his article, H. £. states it to be bis 
Of inioa that there oaa be only ozie class of oersons baviBg a tan- 
gible objection to reyisioii—- that elasa, viz., ** who, hayisg elaborated 
some fayourite dogmas for tbeir own peculiar benefit, fear last a 
thorough reyision should sweep the foundations of those dogmas 
swaj." We might retort upon H. £., and say, with justice and 
ohariiy at least equal to that expressed in the j)aragraph just auoted, 
tha;t most likely those who advocate revision are that class of 
persons who, having elaborated aome favourite dogmas for their 
own peculiar benefit, fear lest, without a thorough revision of the 
Scriptures, the foundations of their dogmas cannot be firmly 
Sitablished. 

G. T. H. produces no ar^^ument in favour of a revision of the 
Authorised Version of Scripture, but simply notices some objec- 
tions which are made to a revision. On this point, therefore, his 
article needs no remark from us ; and on the question of revision 
being undertaken by a Eoyal Commission we have idready written. 

We conclude, not witnout hope, that we have succeeded in 
skowing that a Boyal Commission is incompetent for the work of 
revising the Scriptures, that no material advantage would accrue 
from their revision, and that much damage would be the result of 
such a performance. S.S. 



IS THE GOSPEL ADAPTED TO MODEEN LIFE ? 

AFFIBIUXITB ABTICLS*— IT. 

I HAVB been induced, on reading the article of F. E. A. on the 
Begative side of this debate, to take up my pen, and for tbe first 
time ester the lists as a debater in the BriiM (hntrooersialift. 

My attention was dii* oted to die above article by a curiceity to 
kam what could be advanced on that side of the question. I tboak 
E.F. A. very much £or his very able article, but am sorry to have 
to disagree with him. E. E. A. endeavours to prove that tbe gespei 
is not adapted to modiem liSe, for two reasons. It has not been 
generally adopted, and also, civffieation kas developed obligations 
and relations too minute, iirtense, intimate, and diversified, £>r the 
application of the gospel. He states that, because the goepel does 
not ** exert an influence direct, immediate, and tangible on the 
habits, manners, and customs of sooieiy now prevalent," it is not 
adapted to modem life. Does E. E. A. wish to staie that, w«re tiie 
gospel adapted to modem life, aU the people weuld leoeive it and 
eonferm themselves, in their lives, to all its preeepts and admo* 
^itions P He evident seems to imply this. If he will take the 
trouble to read his Bible again, he irill find that he has formed a 
very wrong notion of the gospel. He will there find tbat the goipel 
B never intended to overrun the earth like a flood, but rather, 
vly and surely to efaange it, as leaven put into meal leavens tho 
4e. And were it to do so, it would be rather the sign of weak- 
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1I6M thtQ «f •trengUi, etabyity, and power. The ideas, opifdonSt 
and BenHmenim that spread orer the earth like wildfire, and are 
tikea up by e^ery one, die out qaite as fast; for instance, fiuhion; 
and all those wfaieh are of real good and of j^reat benefit are of very 
stow f2^rowth,theworks of ages and generations ; fbr instance, liberty. 
It will be soiBeient evidence in ntyour of the gospel if it can be 
proTed that its influence and power are gradually increasing and 
spreading at the present time. This, I think, can be fully proved. 

F. F. A. holds very much on the extensive trickery and evasions 
practised in bnsinese, and the vast corruptness of society; and that 
&e goepel cannot be adapted to the are because it has not effec- 
tually put a stop to them. Can F. F. A. point to any time or 
age when trickery was not practised, and when society was not 
corrupt f It is true many of the tricks now in vogue were not so 
a generation or two ago. They are peculiar to and belong to the 
pwsent state of science and learning. It is no new sin or evil. It 
)8 the old sin of hvman nature, which has brought in all the aid of 
learning and science to help it to work out its accursed practices. 
Bat learning and science, which enable these tricks to be practised, 
gives also the power to detect them ; they carry with them a com- 
pensating power. It is no argument against the gospel that it does 
not stop the spread of these peculiar forms of sin. To stop these, 
the gospel would have to arrest the progress of science and learning. 
It is not the province of the gospel to endeavour to nut down any 
new or peculiar form of sin, but rather to destroy tne root itself. 
Until sin is effectually uprooted, it will adapt itself to the form 
most in keeping with the age it is practised in. 

Has the gospel, then, made progress in its aim to uproot sin P 
Look at society in the present day and compare it with society in 
any previous age. Is there not a higher moral tone pervading this 
oneP Corruptness is still here, but there is no class so degraded 
new as there used to be. The peculiar vice of one class of society 
may have now a more extended practice, but no class is now so 
deeply pervaded by it. There is, in all ranks and classes of society, 
s higher moral perception and susceptibility than ever existed 
before. These, however, are only the general influences of the 
gospel. Let us see if the personal influences of the gospel, fipom 
which this general influence emanates, is spreading. 

If we compare the number of Christians who profess to aceept 
the gospel and its teaching, of the present age, with those of any 
previous age, we shall find that they have inci'eased immensely and 
sre still in creasing. The statistics of every body of Christians prove 
it. The extraordinary multiplication of churches and ehapels proves 
it. The innumerable Christian societies and agencies of every 
flswription which we see spring up every year are proofc, both 
n^isputable and assuring, that the gospel is spreading. But F.F. A. 
•firms t^at the Christians of the present age are very indifferent 
f^s, and are practically unchristian in their lives and habits. This 
^ too tnie about many, but not of all. I am sorry F. F. A. hat 
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allowed bimtelf to be led so far astray as to condemn the wliok 
because a few have been found unworthy. He has not intentionally 
libelled the Christians ; but it is surely a libel on them to say tiiat 
ihev are not actuated by the principles they profess. I am afraid 
be has formed an opinion of Christians in general from what he has 
seen & few do in pfurticular. A little more knowledge of the reli- 
gious world would soon undeceive him. 

F. F. A., however, does not attribute so much fault to them as to 
the gospel. He charges the gospel with the immorality of its pro- 
fossors. He attributes to it an mapplicability to meet the defects 
he mentions. It is not sufficiently pointed in its condemnation of 
the peculiar forms sin takes in modem life. Its doctrines " are too 
general, and fall wide of the mark." They ^' do not come home 
directly and efficiently to the heart and conscience of transgressors." 

If F. F. A. could guarantee success — direct, immediate, tangible, 
against sin — if we only jQnd a pointed, direct, and sufficient con- 
demnation of that sin in the gospel, we should not be troubled very 
long with the peculiar sins he complains of. We will take one of 
those he has named as being most rife in the present age— false 
weights and measures — and of which, among others, he has said 
that, " were the ethical precepts and doctrines of the gospel adapted 
to modem society, such things could not be." 

In J)eut. XXV. 13, we have, " Thou shalt not have in thy bag 
divers weights, a great and a small ; but thou shalt have a perfect 
and jost weight, a perfect and just measure shalt thou have, that 
thy days may be lengthened in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. For all that do such things, and all that do unrigh- 
teously, are an abomination unto the Lord thy Grod." 

Prov. xi. 1, — *' A false balance is an abomination to the Lord ; 
but a just weight is his delisrht." 

Micah (in chap. vi. 10, 11) asks, " Are there yet the treasures of 
wickedness in the house of the wicked, and the scant measure that 
is abominable P Shall I count them pure, with the wicked balances 
and with the bag of deceitful weights F" 

These are a few only. Are they not sufficiently pointed and 
condemnatory P The fault is not the gospel's ; it does not {fail 
either of sufficient directness or power. The work is great, and 
although success is certain, yet the process is necessarily slow and 
graduid. As we have before stated, the gospel does not aim at 
destroying and overcoming any particular form of sin, but at its 
complete eradication and utter extirpation from the world. 

The next point held by F. F. A. is, that civilization has deve- 
loped obligations and relations too minute, intimate, intense, and 
diversified for the application of the gospel : the world has reached 
such a stage in development that the gospel is no longer applicable. 
Social relations have become too complicated, and political ones 
too varied. Women clamour for equality with men. Almsgiving 
is no longer what it used to be, and the House of Commons is the 
'omnipotent ruler. Our social system is to be reversed, our politicsl 
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one is altogetlier new. So the teaohing of tlie gotpol htm become 
obsolete, unneoeBsery, and worthless ! 

Such are aome of l^e oases brought forward in support of this 
view, and we most eonfess that we entirely fail to comprehend their 
force. I have been unable to see any relations either too minate, 
intimate, intense, or diversified for the application of the gospel, 
neither do I see that F. F. A. has succeeded in showing us one. Is 
he afbdd that if the House of Commons places women on an equality 
with men, that injunction of the gospel that wives submit them- 
selves to their husbands will no longer be anplicable P Will it 
render the statement that the husband is the nead of the wife, as 
Christ is head of the Church, void and worthless P Let him not 
be afraid. Our Parliament ma^ grant it, but a ereater parliament, 
nature, whose acts are never a dead letter, wiU stiU support and 
enforce the statement of the Bible. 

That husbands should be found who love other men's wives 
rather than their own, proves nothing beyond the depth of man's 
degradation and sin, tmit he can, in the face of the most dear and 
sure warning, recklessly follow the path of destruction. Can there 
be a time when these grand and simple rules of the gospel will no 
longer be adapted to man, when man will no longer be guided by 
them, when he will, so to speak, have outgrown them P It is simply 
impossible. Almost every relation of life is therein spoken of, the 
duty of each set forth, and the commands to each well suited and 
adapted to it. 

F. F. A. should know, however, that the gospel was never intended 
to teach social and political economy. It was ^iven to teach man 
his duty to God and to his fellow-men. This it has done and is 
doing. 

We have now done with the particular objections of F. F. A., 
and although we may have a word more to say to him before we 
finish, we think it necessary to add one or two more considerations 
to meet what we fancy may be ur^ed against the gospel. We wUl 
pat them in the form of two questions. 

(1) Has civilization rendered the gospel unnecessary P 

We had fully expected to see the greater part of the negative 
ar^ments based upon the sufficiency of civilization. In the two 
articles we have seen, so far, they are not used at all. Should they 
be used again, we find in the papers of F. F. A. and A. F. F. the 
beat proofs for controverting them. These papers tend to prove 
that the more civilization advances, the greater the necessity there 
is for the gospel. 

(2) If modem society adopted the gospel, would it have to 

renounce some or any of the benefits of civilization P 
Would society be better or worse for the adoption P 
If we consider what the real benefits of civilization are, we shall 
find that the gospel is absolutely necessary for their existe' 
The benefits of civilization are those of material welfare. 
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MC1HI6 from a move extendod knowledge of the lawB of imtaFo flmd 
their application, the division of labour, and a closer relation between 
man siA man. Some of the fmits are inoreased comfort, li^ater 
aeoommodation, a wider field of commnnioaition and eajojmeni, 
and a greater secnrity of life and property. Does the gospel 
veqmre that any of these or any others should be renounced P Quite 
the reTerse, I think ; it helps rather to augment them. It keeps 
up the moral tone necessary to their existence, sustains the efforts 
ror further improyement, and ensures full enjoyment of them. 
Without it, civilization could not exist, and man would again sink 
to vice and utter degradation. 

However, the great objection that has been urged against the 
gospel is, not that its maxims, exhortations, and injunctions are 
unsuited to modem society, but that it fails in the power to infuse 
its spirit and life into society at large. This is what I see in 
F. F. A.'s accusation that its injunctions are not sufficiently pointed, 
direct, and condemnatc^ry. 

Now, in order to get people to lea^e theiv sins and sinful ways, 
it is necessary to have something more powerful than direct and 
pointed condemnation, otherwise we might look to the maxims and 
precepts of philosophers for overcoming evil. They condemn evil 
m sufficiently unmeasured terms, if condemnation is eireryt^ing 
necessary. Again, if condemnation, with punishment added, were 
Buffieient, then would our laws have long ago rid us of many of the 
vices F. F. A. complains of. But to get men to forsake their siftftzl 
ways, we must have something more powerful, more infiuential« and 
more sustaining than condemnatory language or condemnation and 
punishment. This power I argue the gospel, and the gospel onlyi 
has. It is not in its condemnation that the power of the gospel 
lies, but in its persuasion. The grand aim and highest purpose of 
the gospel is to rescue fallen humanity, to show men the way of 
Hfe, to tell them of the love of God, and by the inlLuenee and power 
of that love to lead them along the paths of virtue, righteousness, 
purity, and holiness, to the enjoyment of peace, joy, and life ever- 
lasting in heaven- The gospel is not a dead system of doctrines, 
moral precepts, and duties, but a living, active, and ever- exerting 
power, ** able to exert an influence — direct, immediate, and tangible 
--^oii the habits, manners, and customs of men " in any condition of 
iooiety, form of life« or state of civilization. B. M. 



NEGATIVE AETICLB. — IV. 

" III tfhis darkness, or this light of nature, call it which you please, 
l!Sfe}ation comes in, confirms every doubting fear which could enter into 
the heurt of man, conceming the future unprevented eonsequenoe of 
wickedness ; supposes the world to be in a state of ruin ; (a suppoaitjon 
which seems the very ground of the Christian dispensation, and whiob, if 
not proveable by reason, yet is in no wise contrary to it ;) teaches us too, 
that the roles of divine government are such as not to admit of pardon 
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imaieduiely, and directlj apon repeatanot, or by the sole effieaoy o£ it : 
IxaJb then teadbes at the same time, what nature might justly haye hoped, 
that the moral goyemment of the uniyerse was not so rigid, but that there 
was room for an interpesition, to avert the fatal coDBcquences of yices 
whieh^ therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Bey elation teaches 
ui. . . . That God hath mercifully proyided, that there should be a& 
XDtefposition to preyent the destruction of human kind ; whateyer that de> 
stmction tuipreyented would haye been. Ood so loved the loorld, that Me 
ffove Mi* tmly hegottwn Son, that tohoeoever believeth, not, to be sure, in a 
tpeenlatiye, bat in a practieal sense, that tohoeoever believeih m Sim, ehmdd 
wtperiek, • . . He interposed hi such a manner as was necessary and 
c&etQal to preyeot that execution «f justice upon sinners, which God had 
SfipMnted ahonld otherwise haye been exeeuted upon them : or in such a 
manner, .as to prerent that pttoi^ment from actually following, whichi 
•eoording to the general laws of diyine goyemment, must haye followed 
the sins c^ the world, had it not been for such interpositions." — Butier^s 
^^aloggj JPmrt XI, c. y. 

Tbs two rocks on which wt are in danger of splitting in this 
debate are, — the meaAiBg of the goapel, and our idea of adaptation. 
Bishop Batler, in the above extract, has given us tlie y^y marrow 
of the gospel. It is " good news ; " but the good news refer to our 
Miration Rom sin through Christ, and that salvation certainly in- 
Tolves obedienoe to the commands of Christ, or the practice of 
▼urtne amd Uie fruits of holiness. 

Adaptation means " fitness," " suitableness." When we say that 
some men have great facility in adapting themselves to all kinds of 
oompany, we mean tluit they readily fit in to the peculiarities of 
<^er people, till they became an harmonious whole. There seems 
^^ to be induded in the word the notion of fiexibility, or power 
of change, hi the thing or person in which resides the power of 
•Station. 

Our opponent A. A., in his admirable opening paper, gaye the 
^e meaaing of the w<»rd, but in his subseauent reasonings de- 
parted from it in effect, though not in fact ; for, after saying that 
^ gospel is fitted for or suited to modern life, he proceeded to 
Bbow that it is suited to some of the aspects and relations of modem 
1^1 pieking oist, of course, those aspects and relations with which 
it happened to be in harmony : and this, too, allowing him, for the 
sske of argument, to be correct in his account of the gospel— an 
^^^soont fiur too comprehensiye, as his follower S. S. has shown, 

^109.) But A. A. must not be allowed thus to put a part for 
bole. It is giring but a poor account of .the gospel to say 
^w it is in harmony with the progressive character of the age, or 
**^ it encourages and develops our social nature, or that it is a 
^viver of morafity. In all such remarks the essential character* 
^Uqs of the gospel are not touched upon on the one hand, nor the 
^^ nteessities of man on the other. The underlying woe of man 
^ lus sinfulness, and the pre-eminent mission of the gospel is to 
Sftve the race from their sins. Hence the gospel seeks to put men 
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rigbt, not in their social, political, and moral relations, iu such, but 
in their relation to God. It is true at the same time that this 
right relation God-ward has its reflex influence on eyery other re- 
lation of man, or we should not be justified in asking the question 
now under consideration. How the gospel, in process of manifest- 
ation in the lives of men, develops itself, is forcibly and eloquently 
shown in the following words of the late £ev. William Archer 
Butler, M.A. : " I suppose it may be said with truth, that if any 
man were to be asked, what it is that characterizes Christianity as 
A practical system distinguishably from all that preceded it, (x 
horn all that have followed without imitating it, he might state ii 
eorrecUy enough in two words, — love and sorrow ; the olessedness 
of mutual afiection, and the blessedness of suflering. • • . • In 
Christ himself, who is His own religion alive and in action, thev 
seem, like rainbow colours, evermore blended and lost in each 
other ; He is the immortal image of both ; love and pain are the 
footprints by which we trace Him from page to page. And who 
shall say which was foremost on Calvary P Love drew the godhead 
of Christ from its throne ; sorrow,— sanctifying sorrow, — ^lifted the 
manhood into meetness to share it."* A divine sadness pervading 
the soul as the means to a divine joy ; a divine humility filling the 
soul previous to a divine exaltation ; a divine purity ever deepening 
within us preparatory to our admission into a sinless heaven; a 
divine faith in the Redeemer of men leading us to self-sacrifice 
previous to glory : such is the gospel of the Son of God, as de- 
veloped m actual experience. 

And what is modem life P Certainly scientific, the tendency beiri^ 
to believe nothing unless demonstrated by experiment. This culti- 
vates the critical faculty, and gives us a desire to examine most 
minutely the foundations of belief. The result of this in many 
cases is scepticism, a frame of mind totally unfit to examine and 
adjudicate upon the wonders of revealed truth — a result not owing 
to faulty evidence so much as to the necessary antagonism between 
a critical state of mind and the spirit of the gospel. There is great 
diffusion of knowledge, but less strength of intellectual grip. The 
waters of truth cover a wider area, but are not so deep in conse- 
quence. The freer and fuller intercourse of modem life promotcfl 
activity and increases our acquaintance with the race, giving roe 
to commerce, — especially the gigantic commerce of the present 
day ; but out of this grow many evils ; — luxury, excessive compe- 
tition, a sad dissatisfaction, which in one extreme leads to a re- 
nunciation of all- self-control and individuality, and in the other 
to excessive self-assertion and self-dependence, this latter no mean 
cause of the prevailing unbelief. The religiousness of the age is 
more a fashion than a life, — more a habit acquired by education 
than a something consciously chosen ; and this occasions much lO' 
sincerity in action, leads to self-deception, if not hypocrisyi ^^ 

* Sermons, lirst Seriee, p. 88. 
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ultimately, we are afraid, to a feeling of dislike and disfl^iut, and 
often of scepticism in reference to religion. The conditions of 
modem life are such that it is extremely diffioalt to realise a mode- 
rate liyelihood, not to say competency; and in the straggle for lifOf 
both religion and morali^ are made to subserve the interests of a 
greedy and selfish Inst of wealth or power. The spirit of modem 
life is an aggrandising, a self-sufficient, a- selfish and an irreverent 
spirit. Though open wickedness may not be so strikingly prera- 
lent as in the last generation, yet the excesses of humanity find 
rent in less open ways, — the breaches of morality are more secret. 
Modem life, in its social, political, moral and religions relations, is 
in anything but a satisfactory state, looking at it in the light, not 
of the Scriptures, but of an enlightened conscience. They who 
adapt the gospel to their whole^life are now, and ever hare been, in a 
small minori^, — ^a minority which, if abstracted from modem life, 
would not appreciably alier its prevailing character. 

It cannot therefore with any degree of exactness be said that 
the gospel is adapted to modern liie in the sum of its most com- 
manding characteristics ; for " what fellowship hath righteonsnest 
with unrighteousness? And what communion hath light with 
darkness P " Where is the fitness, — ^the adaptation P They who 
maintain the affirmative are thrown on the horns of the following 
dilemma; — they must maintain either that the gospel is mueh 
lower in character than it professes to be, or that modern life is 
much higher in character tnan it seems to be. We quite agree 
with our opponent A. A. (page 33) when he affirms the question 
to be, Have we outgrown the gospel P Have we risen above that 
product of an elementary world P Are its truths true for us, or is 
it bnt a preparatory lesson, which, afler having served its purpose, 
is to ^ive way to something higher P But to answer in the affirma- 
tive, IB to shut our eyes to notorious facts proving the contrary ; 
for upon an intelligent and a just comparison of the gospel, — its 
pmrity, faith, humuity, love, and spirituality, — with the state of 
modem society, — its uncleanness, scepticism and disbelief, pride, 
self-sufficiency, and unlovingness, — we shall be quite satisfiea that 
we have not yet left the gospel behind us in our upward march ; 
and to answer in the negative is to condemn modern life and to 
dedare at once that it and the gospel are *' unequally yoked to- 
gether." In the former case we affirm that the gospel is not 
adapted to modern life, and in the latter that modern life is not 
adapted to the gospel. Our opponents can take which they please. 
Our friend F. E. A. in his closing paragraph on page 45 states this 
argninent most pertinently, to a few words of which we would give 
emphasis by repetition : " It may be attempted to rebut all these 
a^ments by the assertion that it is not the gospel that is not 
adapted to our age, but our age that is not adapted to the gospel. 
This will be a damaging retort, not to our side of the question, out 
to those who rest upon it." Certainly ; for if the ^spel were 
adapted to modem lire, if the two fitted into and were m narmony 
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witk each othtt, tke terms of the questioa would be m^ertiktmge^ 
able. The fact tbat the; are not so prores that th« goerpel is not 
adapted to modem life. 

We are led to the same oonelnsion by onotlLer roate. Modern 
society is an unsettled, ^unbalanced force. Like the eyer-skifting 
sandiB of the sea, it is ever moving to and fro, obeying^ some rndghtj 
impulse which it seldom understands. The waves of some pOFwer 
higher than itself bear it blindly onward, for it knows not tke nstme 
of the power nor the reason of its exercise. National opinions, 
habits, modes of thought, rise, reach their meridian, and set ; tmtil 
the night of some dark stagnation is dissipated by the riflings of 
other and not always more glorious systems of thought aad popular 
beliefs. The social life of the age has its periods of repose smA of 
action, — its quiet enjoyments and its propelling excesses^— -aaid tibe 
gregarious instincts of the race very often overpower the morali^ 
superinduced by an educational process. In the midst of this 
change, there is one thing that changes not : whatever fluctuations 
of feeling or of thoug^ht may afflict or bless society, this unchanging 
gospel remains unaffected. It is the characteristic of tke one to be 
in motion ; of the other, to be ai rest. It is the nature of tke one 
to be dissatisfied, discontented, and to crave after something else 
in search of something better ; of the other, to be ealmly assured 
of an accomplished perfection. The one is the surging, troubled 
ocean, the other a rock in the middt of it. From the first century 
to the present, the essential truths and the principles of the 
gospel have remained the same ; and, so far as we can see, are 
likely to remain the same throughout the coming ages. Tet, if 
the gospel is adapted to modern life, it seems to us that one of two 
things must take place : either the gospel must receive into itself 
something of the life and take to itself some of the charaotenstici 
of modem society, or modern life must assimilate to itself more of 
the spirit of the gospel. Sefore the one can be said to be adapted 
to the other, this mutual accommodation is necessary. And this 
leads us to — ^nay, involves — a further question. Which has authority 
over the other ? Which shall be the subject, and which the ruler? 
Which in the long run shall lose itself in the triumph of the 
other ? The question, as put in the present debate, certainly im- 
plies that, not the gospel, but modem society, is the moulding in- 
fiuence, the subjugating power, the ever- abiding ruler to whom all 
else, even the gospel itself, is to be subject on pain of abiding con- 
demnation. But we believe that the gospel is the all-assimilating 
influence, the authoritative law to which modern life is to be sub- 
ject, on pain of eternal loss. Its mission is to infuse its spirit into 
society until society is brought into complete harmony with it. 
The gospel cannot come down to modern life : modern life mMt 
go up to the gospel. At present, the obvious antagonism proves 
their unfitness. 

In asking the very pertinent (juestion, Why is not the gosp^ 
"Supreme in relation to modem life P we would not be understood 
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with our coadjutor F. F. A., as impeadung it, for just reaeoning 
will not call for ita impeachment. The gospel, though now either 
very mueh in acUrance of or reaej mQch behind the age, asaerts tUat 
the time shall come wh^i all things shall be in harmony with. it. 
Modem society, as yet, is not in harmony with it ; but. if we sore 
spiritual beings, if we have no right of ownership in onrselves, H 
this world is but a star in the bright constellation of God's in* 
ntunerable creations, and but the shadow of the cloud of His glory, 
—if existence derires any significance from the past, and we can see 
in the present a hand which wares us towards a dereloping future, 
-^if the things which are seen are but many*ooloured threads with 
which God is weaving the web of His great and eternal purposes 
in His unseen dwelling-place, — if these things are true, then is it 
also true that in some period of future life the wondrous loveliness 
of the gospel shall be reproduced : and perhaps that is the 

" Far-oif, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.*' 

In the meantime she proclaims, ** The earth is the Lord's, and the 
fulness thereof; the world and they that dwell therein. . . . 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord P or who shall stand in 
his holy place ? He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart, who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He 
shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from 
the God of his salvation." (Psa. xxiv.) But while we reject the 
impeachment of the gospel implied in many of F. F. A.'s remarks, 
M not logically following from his premises, it will be seen that all 
the above reasonings involve the supposition that, as a fact, the 
gospel is not adapted to modern life. 

We trust our opponents will not persist in arguing that because 
modem life in the great principles of justice, truth, and honesty, 
in its general moral excellence and increasing utility, compares 
favourably with any past age, and on many sides of it is in harmony 
with the gospel, that therefore the gospel is adapted to modem 
life ; for (1) such could be said with truth of heathen nations, and 
(2) the gospel is something more than mere morality and justice, 
^* We have guarded ourselves against the charge of putting the 
gospel and modern life as far apart as possible that we might show 
the one not adapted to the other, for our argument throughout has 
been one of fact, and to fact we have appealed. The gospel, with- 
out doubt, is a whole antipodes removed from modem life, in its 
spirit, claims, and purpose, and is no more adapted to it than is oil 
to Water. Can figs be gathered off* thistles? or sweet water be 
obtained from a bitter fountain? If this consummation, so de- 
voutly to be wished, ever takes place, the adaptation must be the 
result of a movement originating in society itself, and not a change 
m the gospel. 

Diamond. 
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NEOATIYX ABTICLsi — V, 

AiTHolrisH the gospel of Christ brings peace, glad tidings of 
joy, and good-will to men ; yet the gospel and the world are not 
compatible. God's plan of salvation, as brought to light in the 
gospel, is not a system based on accommodation. God's method of 
redemption has not met fallen man halfrwi^ ; bnt it is His plan 
alone, founded independentl y of any work of our own, or any 
worldly cratch or support. We are not saved of ourselred, but 
through the "grace of God." The "world of fashion" with its 
attending rid^s,* and the sovereign sway of " society,*^ are ever con- 
tending^ as they were in the primitive days of Christianity, with 
the teaching of the Bible. Jesus, in His special prayer for the 
apostles, clearly foresaw the trials, tribulations, and contentions, 
wnich His faithful followers would have to pass through in their 
journey in this world. "I pray," said Jesus, "not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shotddest keep 
them from evil. I have given them Thy word, and the world hath 
hated them, because they are not of the world even as I am not of 
the woHd." The gospel and modem society are antagonisms. The 
straightforwardness and pungency of truth and the solidity of opinion 
are objectibnal to modern ideas and fashion. If one holds to an 
idea which he believes is right, with anything like an energetic 
s^pirit, he is accused by "the world" of being ^* dogmatic, " a 
bigot," " illiberal in his views," &c. Yet these same accusers wiJl 
ever be ready, with a liberal spirit, no doubt, to palliate the most 
atrocious criminals, by writing long woeful letters to the Secretary 
of State, for the purpose of proving the extenuating circumstances 
under which their crimes have been committed. In these days 
there are persons always ready to " whitewash the most notable 
tyrants, who have been the cause of deluging this world with 
blood, and sending death to the cottage and the palace." Napoleon, 
Kero, Queen Mary, Kobespierre, Popish burning of heretics, and 
even the arch-traitor Judas Iscariot, have had their partizans, 
who would have us believe that they were not so black as they 
have been painted, but were very good in their way ; fully justifiea 
in their actions by the boldness, perseverance, and audacity||with 
which they carried on their designs; are to be admired I "and 
if indeed their zeal carried them on to commit any awful deed, we 
must make an allowance for the " dark ages " they lived in ! 

The same laxity of opinion is extended to the reception of the 
teaching of God's word. It is becoming a very common expression 
for persons to state " that they do not see any material difference 
what religion a man may believe in, as long as he is honest and 
earnest in the faith he upholds." 

'*For forms of fitith let zealous bigots fight. 
He oan*t be wrong whose life is in the right." 

All religions to thorn are aliJee, and it is the principle on which 
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they are severally taken up. which eaaures, as revrarda, hearen and 
happiness. This I maintain ia at utter TariancB with the character 
of God, and the positive teacliing of the Bible. It is in con- 
sequence of the dogmatic and exclusive djctrmes of the Bible, as 
being the only means of obtaining salvation, that in this age ** men 
have tried to adapt the gospel to their different and peculiar viewa 
of " religious progress." 

It is impossible that the gospel can be adapted to modem 
society. The two cannot be equal, one must be our standard, and 
if a standard, infallible. We must either adapt — fit in — the Biblo 
to society's standard, or vice versd. The former is in every way 
eonsistent with the teaching of the Word of God, that the world 
must adapt itself to the principles of the gospelt and not tue 
gospel to the world. The verb adapted in the sentence signifies 
mat the objective go»pel must couform-^adapt itself to— moJem 
life, not modem life adapt itself to the teaching of the gospel. It 
will be perceived by this that we who maintain the negative of the 
anestion are upholding the excellency, the moral saperiority, the 
ai?ine source, the efficacy, the sufficiency and independency of the 
gospel in not yielding or being conformed to the ever- changing 
tide of fashion and society. 

The gospel is of God, and like unto God's immutability, it 
changeth not. The gospel is God's way of salvation. We have 
no choice but to accept its "rule of faith " and doctrines as divine, 
and grant " neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved ;" or to refect it, and be brought under condemnation ; for 
" He that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not My words, hath one 
that judgeth him. The word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge him in the Isst day." There is no middle path to heaven. 
We cannot meet God half* may. Of the Laodiceans, who were 
neither cold nor hot, the Lord said, " fie would spue them out of 
His month." The vital consequences of the rejection or acceptance 
of the gospel mefsage are of too great importance for any un- 
certainty as regards that which is necessary tor man to believe in 
order to obtain salvation. Therefore the word ot God is. emphatic, 
exclusive, and authoritive in its preaching. The " world," beiore it 
can be made congruous to the g 'Spel, must be transformed by the 
reoewing influence of the Holy bpirit. The world needs to be 
regeneriited by the faithful preaching of the everlasting aud 
changeless g >spel of God. 

Modern life and society may be reformed and adapted to, but 
the gospel is perfect, needs not adaptation to make it acceptable 
to man's puny reason or sensual and w< >rldly desires. Man, if he 
receives the gospel, cannot serve God and Mammon. He must 
with Paul su£fer "the loss of all things" that he "may win 
Christ.'* He must forget "those thmgs which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, press toward 
the mark lor the prise of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

1870. T 
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Gk>d did not send the goepel to satieiy man's carnal thoaghts and 
Tain imaginations. It was not to please man, but to i«new him in 
sonl and body, to pnrify him from sin, through the blood of Jesus ; 
to change man's " vile body, tiiat it may be fashioned like unto 
His glorious body ; " and to make men partakers of eternal life. 
The requirements of modena societj and those of the gospel are 
incongruous. The former are of a worldy nature, those of the 
latter insist on heayenlTmindednessw The yery idea of the gospel 
adapting itself to modenn life brings a case of oamality versus 
tpintuahty. 

True, the substsntialitj of the above arguments rests on the 
eorreetnesB of the rendraine of the word adapt As I do not agree 
with the paraphrase of A. A« in lis entirety, I give the followiog 
definition as being more eorreot :•— Adapt is derived from two 
Latin words, ad, to ; api, to fit ; and it literally means to make 
apt or fit; to make anything to incline, to agree, to fit, and 
become suitable to another ; a yielding or a bringing down one 
thing to the use or requirements of another. By adapt, it is not 
inferred that the object referred to is equivalent to^able to be of 
any special use in regard to, or concerniug, when we jud^e of its 
suitableness from its own standpoint. We are not asked to prove 
whether the gospel is adaptable to be of any special use in regard 
to or concerning the world'a welfare; neither is it inferred in the 
present question that we have to support or disprove the claims of 
the gospel, in its assertions of adaptability to meet the spiritual 
requirements of all ages and climes. But whether it is possible 
that the gospel, examined according to modern life or society's 
standard, is adapted to the mode of the world, " modern civiliza- 
tion," and taste P 

Can we reform the gospel P Can we modernise it, make it 
fashionable and popular P Such has been been voxpopuU for some 
time past. Even there are not a few who maintain and who 
preach that for any one to teach that the Bible is God's complete 
and last revelation to man, they are not only under a strong 
delusion, but are putting stumblingblocks in the paths of 
" spiritual development," ** progress," and " civilization ; " and 
also that the upholders of the inspired and infallible revelation of 
the " Word of God " are inculcating doctrines adverse to man's 
individuality and freedom of thought. The progressionists are 
living testimonies that the gospel does not adapt itself to the 
wishes of modern life. Neither ao theii/ hint at the possibility of 
the gospel adapting itself thereto. But their import is strou^r : 
they maintain that the goepel has been superseded by God's per- 
sonal revelation of Himself in dreams, in visions, and by spiritual 
manifestations. Certainly it may be fairly argued that this coDolusion 
is deduced ^om the views of "modem thinkers" of the ad^ptubilitv 
of the gospel to supply the wants of the age ; still it is not inferrraf 
in the wording of the title of the pref^eut theme, that modern lif* 
is to give the judgment P This I think will be mosB cleacly seeBi 
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if we p1«<;e the enrpYittiB on the prnpoBifcion <o— ^adapted io. Tb 
wimtf 7h modem life ! 

In the prpffent day, soeiety prootaims londly at the oofoen of 
the streets, that the j^ospel is " old," •« antiquated," " a finely-woren 
tale of pant asres, snitable for old women," " that the primitira 
method of woTshippiwg God is doll and monotonons," «• that the 
gospel OTifirht to more with the times," ** that rerelation it now 
made to man either throQjB^h his reasoaini^ faoolties, his sonl, or 
his consf^ietice," and hy some, as before mentioned, ** br oommnni- 
cations from departed spirits;" the fimits of which theories are 
everywhere seen. We have our "Chnrch for the People,** "Bo- 
creative Uelitrion'sts," "Chnreh of Frogress," " Spiritnalism,** 
with its "prieTitiflcevan|?eli9ts,"Eritn»lism and Bntinnalism in onr 
reformed and Protestant Church of England, the Nonoonformista 
with their fine steeples, trained choirs, and entranoinff^ mneio. 
Tbese are all accommociatinsf and adaptins^ themselves to the so- 
oaDed necessities of " the times." Belidon is the fashion ; fidl 
conijrejrations the aim. Snbiects of a "progressive" oharaoterara 
the themes. Jffapivnaf the flrospel to " the times " is their defence. 
All are in a sense caterinsr for the public— the " workinflr classes.** 
Thus is the simplicity of the reljcfion of Christ rejected, and 
religions for the times instituted in its place. Have those who 
Lave not be'^n so bold as to reject the jjospel entirely, sncceeded in 
their en'leavours to adapt the (fospel "to the times," to modem 
KfeP Have the so-called improvements been consistent with the 
spirit of ihe word of God P And are the " reformers " unanimonst 
in their wdaptation of the jrowpel to "the times " P Until these are 
answered in \}\e affirmative, I maintain it is impossible to adapt the 
gospel — rSod's pl«n of salvation — to the so-called requirements of 
modem life. "The fashion ot this world passeth away; but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the word which 
by the jjrosnel is preached unto vou." 

The modern adapters of the erospel are liire the man in the 
parable of the marriage of the king's son. He accepted the in- 
vitation, went to the banquetiner hall with the other guests, but 
without conforming to the usunl custom and conditions of the 
invitation, he "had not on a wpdding garment." The consequence 
was, although he had accepted the invitation, he was "cast into 
outer darkness there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.*" 
lie same mav be said of many of the modern reformers of 
the gospel. Thpy admit that God lias sent the glorious message 
of pe««e and pnlrat.ion to men. Thev do not deny that God has 
lent His gospel into the world. But like the man in the parable, 
they have not put on the wedding parment — the robe of righteous- 
ness — thpy flre not content with the simnle truths, the lowly spirit^ 
and aifgrfS'^Ve doctrines of the word of God. "For the weapons 
of our WRrfare are not carnal, bnt. mighty through God to the 
pulling dnwn of strongholds.** These modern religionists are 
dissatisfied with the gospel as it is in Jesus, have made several 
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adaptations to please the world, which adaptations annul the 
character and yital purpose of the ^oflpel. They accept the gospel 
(if only for the name), wish to have its advantages, to partake 
of its ncaTenly food ; hut on their own conditions. Why should 
they go to the wicket-gat:e, when they could make a short rut of 
it by climbing over a wall near at hand, avoid many inconveniences* 
difficulties, and trials which they had heard many pilgrims, who 
had gone the other way to Mount Zion, had met with P Having 
enjoyed ja very pleasant walk through beautiful fields and shaded 
lanes, they, like Formalist and Hypocrisy in Bnnyan's " Pilgrim's 
Progress, ' congratulate each other mith thin, '* If we get into the 
way, what matter is it which way we get in P If we are in, we 
are in." Thus do they trouble us, *' and would pervert the gospel 
of Christ," and bring themselves under strong condemnation. 
Hay the language of St. Paul, when writing to the Galatians con- 
cerning the spread of rationalism, be ours, " Do I now persuade 
men or God P or do I seek to please men P for if I yet pleased 
men, I should not be the servant of Christ." 

Gboboius D. E. 



Ifls Worst Woe or Wab. — ** The darkest aspeot of this monstrous 
enormity is seen in the fact that it sweeps away to their eternal doom 
ignorant and unprepared men whom it has first demoralised and debauched. 
We say nothing now of the mental waste and destruction of vigorous life 
involved in all this. We dwell not on the withering grief that falls on the 
bewidowed, the orphaned, and those lett childless. Nor can we apeak of 
the wounded and mangled, to whom the oup of existence must be a thing 
of dregs rather than that of fresh and pure enjoyment. All that might be 
8een on the morning after the battle has never been reproduced by * art or 
man's device ;' and the most graphic language is powerless to picture it. 
But, if the appalling horrors and carnage of the scene could be sketched 
with all the minute fidelity of photography, and set fully in order before 
the eyes, what were they, in all their awful ghastline^s, as compared with 
the more unspeakable woes that are realized and witnessed in that state 
which is curtained off from our gaze ! No * gates ajar,' nor open door gives 
US to see what transpires within that veil. But we have it revealed to us 
here by the Lord : He pictures it as a place of we<^ping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. And whatever hope we may have of men who sicken 
upon their bed, and whose latest hours may be passed amid circumstances 
that awaken reflection and stir conviction, giving opportunity for repent- 
ance and prayer, and to whom the Father of Mercies may extend the 
blood-bought blessing of pardon and life eternal, — what can the largest and 
loftiest charity think of the t^zoited and maddened masses that are smitten 
dead on the field of blood ? They go red handed and reeking into the pre- 
sence of their God and Judge, with no »ubdued feelings of sorrow for sin 
and no fervent cry for irerc*y, but with all their passions raging like demons 
in their breasts, out off in the midst i>f their days, carried in <mariots of fire 
to their final aiccount."— i^ee. J, W, Todd. 
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nnleu there are miiulj nomen, the: 

When men and women are ivally :> 

will be friToloug ; if women care fc 

Mnities, men in general will care fo 

or tint ton£heT."~J. S. MiWi Speech iit the Moiue of Comnoiu, 20tt 

Mag, 1867. 

It seema to be aasamf d by all wbo wri'e in aapport of the preaont 
Byatem of fenule subjeoiion, that the ft&ad clioi^ end iiltimatiun 
of wom&n'B life is marriaife, and it* coi'sequent— eiipeciallj with the 
poorer clasa^Btate of W"' ■>' t>ot aotual aerritude ; that she ought 
to be edncated with that sole end io view, that her nobler inBtinclB 
Bhonld not be a<Fakened, that *be ahnuld ont; be recosDiaed as the 
domeatic drudiie, that her talenla and inte'lert ehoald not be oul- 
tirated, lest she should compete aueceBsFully with the lords of 
oreation, or leat she should become— as she cerlaioly would do — 
diecontented with ber present limited sphere of aotioa. 

I am quite sure, bowerer, that no man, married or single, who 
has any breadth of mind, or wbo has Kirrn any thought to the 
subject, would advance any such or similar seotimenta aa thoBc 
referred to. 

Brfore entering seriously upon the consideration of the subject, 
Z must juHt say a irord or two by the way as to T. F. M.'a arliole iu 
the July niinjber of this maijBKiiie. 

It woiild be CHsy to disMiut it peutence by sentence, and show it« 
otter absurdity, hut the oi-cupation would be so agrtreable that, for 
once, I practii:a a little self-dunial, and leare the performance of 
that task to L. A. J. 

_ But rettUy one oannot help admiring T. F. M.'a kind condeacon- 
Bion to the other sex, when he aaja (the italics are mine], " Equality 
incalne oftiature'he mow be grauted to posReai, equality of oulturt^ 
she nay be entitled to demaad, equality of influence she may he 
entitletf to atpire to, but she uiUBt cease to be woman liefore she 
can secure such an emancipation as will free her from the need of 
*yhjtetion." Poor woman I You must be periodically thrashed. 
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like other animals, and you must lick the hand that inflicts the 
wound, and be satisfied that it is only done for your good, because 
jou need to be kept in subjection ! 

The way, however, in which T. F. M. avoids facts and reason is 
admirable, while the self-complacency with which he regards the 
Bubjeot race from his own pinnacie of egotism is supremely 
amusing. Listen to what he says : — " Besides this, however, the 
business of the world requires to be done in a sort of even-tem- 
pered, calm way; and women are not always able in peeuliar 
circumstances, which are, however, ertnctly normal with them, to 
perform the duties of employments which demand moral serenity^ 
wtellectual balance, and emotional coolness," But on this the ques- 
tion antes, Are menP Again: "A dear perception of ihis fact 
han led to the settlement of the respective spheres of male and 
female labour, «ind male and female life, in the manner in which it 
at present is fiiced," Ac. T. F. M. must have learned his hiatoij 
very badly to have arrived at this conclusion. But what, think 
you, is T. F. M.'s great reason for believing that the present sub- 
jection of women is beneficial to themP Nothing short of thk; 
via., that in all life insurance tables women are taken to Hve longer 
than men. I do not know whether this be' correct or not, but we 
will suppose it to be so, for the sake i>f enjoying the ecMiGlttflion 
which T. F. M. draws from it : " Now this fact proves Uaiat, with 
all their 'subjection,' they are better off than men; inaamoeh afl» 
by being allowed to remain in the quiet havens of life, tlkej hate 
an extended measure of life." 

T. F. M. surely cannot know much of female statistieB, or ha 
would not talk about the "quiet havens" in which they ace 
*' allowed " to remain. I hope to be able to give a few figures ia 
the course of this article, which may perhaps enlighten him aft 
that part of the subject. 

But, says T. F. M., '* All the measures which society has arranged 
for tiie preservation of female purity, peace, safety, home-keepinf^ 
and happiness, ought to be not only enjoyed, but valued." He does 
not, however, tell us what these measures and arrangements an^ 
and I, for my part, can assure him that, when he comes to investi- 
gate the matter, if he should ever do so, he will find that moat of 
the measures and arrangements now in vogue facilitate objeeii 
quite the opposite of those which he names. 

But T. F. M.'s laohrymose conclusion is qxdte pathetic: *'If we 
discontinue the subjection of woman, we must make her inde^ 

gendent; but independence is incompatible with home life aai 
ome duty. We may quite as well advocate the discontinaaace 
of sex and of society as the discontinuance of * the subjection of 
woman.' " But (accepting for the moment T. F. M.'s bad reasonoi^ 
iff independence incompatible with home life and home dntyP M 
so, how is it that some men fulfil all its conditions satisfactmly to 
others, although not to themselves P In this, however, as in otiMr 
hings, T. F. M. quite begs the question, as it is not proposed to 
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make wif«e independent of their hiisbftnd8» my more thsn to make 
huB bands independent of their wives. I miuit, however, ainoerely 
condole with T. F. M. on the low estimate he appears to have 
formed of female oapaoity and oharaoleor, and with the ej^presskm 
of this coadolence I bid him farewell. 

My remarks on this siil^eot will, for the most part, be bat an 
abridgment, and a very poor one, of Mr. Mill's argument in his 
book on " The Snbjection of Women ; " but his reasoning is so full, 
uid I BO entirely concur with him, that it would be next to impos- 
sible to diacuss this question without using the ar^ments he pate 
forward, although necessarily in language inferior to that widh 
which he clothes them. 

The fact is indisputable thftt the position in life into which a 
human being is born cannot of itself bow prevent that baman being 
from rising to any higher position in the world to which he may 
aspire. Do we, or do we not, believe that this fact embodies the 
only correct principle for the proper working of human life P If 
we do. then the conclusion is obvious that '' we ought to act as if 
we believed it, and not to ordain that to be born a girl instead of a 
l>oy,' any more than to bo born black instead of white, or a com- 
moner instead of a nobleman, shall decide the person's position 
all through life — ^shall interdict people from all the more elevated 
soeial positions, and from all except a few respectable occupatioxUk 
Even were we to admit the utmoat that is ever pretended as 
to the superior fitness of men for all the funoticms now reserved to 
them, the same argument applies which forbids a legal qualifiei^ion 
for Members of Parliament. . . . In all things of any difficulty 
and importance, those who can do them well are fewer than the 
need, evetu with the most unrestricted latitude of choice; and 
say limitation of the field of selecftion deprives society of some 
chances of being served by the competent without ever saving it 
from the incompetent." 

No other instance can be cited in which, from the mere accident 
of birth — ^a fatality which nothing can overcome — more than one- 
half the human race is excluded frem all the higher social functions. 
IleliKious opinions did at one time effect a similar result, but even 
hi that case a conversion would reverse all the disqualifications ; 
but in^this instance there can be no conversion, so that the exclusion 
is inexorable. 

It must be borne in mind that, although it may have been, and 
probably will still be, often asserted that experience is in favour of 
the present system of subjection, yet the assertion is a fake one, as 
there has, as yet, been no experience of the results which would 
ffi^w the emancipation of womeui women not having yet been 
^Bumoipated. Before experience can be cited as favouring the one 
Bysfeem or the other, both systems must kave been tried. 

It is said that women care nothing for politics ; and from this 

unsubstantiated assertion it is sought to draw the conclusion that 

toe general good is naturally less interesting to women than tc 
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ipen;^'' Bdt fortunately, ''History, which is now so much better 
ilttdftTStood^tfaaii formerly, teaches another lesson." 

But let us suppose for the moment that, up to the present time, 
women have manifested no interest in politics, it must be borne in 
mind ihtit numbers of men are quite apathetic on the subject, 
aUbotigh they have the means of displaying anj interest they might 
feel ; and the question arises. Is it just to exclude women from the 
possibility of participating in them ? If not, then whether they 
care for tnem or not, their disabilities should be swept away« l£ 
they do not care for them, they will not participate ; while, ii they 
do, justice and. reason alike teach that they ought to be ia a 
poAiiion to give proof of their interest. 

. Mr. Mill pat the question with his usual fairness and preeieion 
in the House of Commons on 20th May, 1867, on his proposal to 
extend the electoral franchise to women. He then said, that the 
simple question was, — 

" "Whether there is any adequate justification for continuing to exclude 
an entire half of the comnraniry, not only from admission, hut from the 
capahdity of heing ever admitted^ within the pale of the constitution, 
thouj^h they may fulfil all the conditions legally and constitutionaU/f svffi- 
dent ilk every cate hut theire." ** There is no other example of an exeia- 
flioD which is absolute. If the law denied a vote to all but the poes^saors 
of £500 a year, the poorest man in the nation might — and now and then 
would— acquire the suffrage! but neither birth, nor fortune, nor merit, 
nor exertion, nor intellect, nor even that great disposer of human afiTaira, 
aooident, can ever enable any woman to have her voice counted in those 
national affiiins which touch her and hers as nearly as any other person in 
the nation." 

PrimA fade, every one is entitled to a voice in his. own affairs ; 
Blind Mr. Gladstone has, with his accustomed justice, himself said, 
that in order to refuse the suffrage to any cne, it is necessary that 
there should be a ground laid, either of personal unfitness or public 
danger. I^ow, does either of these exist in the present instance F 
Of course it is only proposed to extend the suffrage to women ful- 
filling the conditions which the Beform Act of 1867, or any other 
Act which may be in force, requires to be performed by electors. 
At present the extreme test of titness is that a voter muHt be rated 
to the relief of the poor. Thousands of women are ratedHo the 
relief of the poor equally with men, vote in municipal and parochial 
elections, can hold office as overseers, &c., and even fill the post of 
mayor of a borough, ^ow, is there any senne in which women are 
less fit to vote in parliamentary elections than menP They are 
householders, they pay their rates, their conduct is better in the 
majority of instances than that of male voters, and the laws are 
made for them, affect their individual interests and rights, operate 
upon them, and they are bound by them ; and yet, in violation at 
the well-known axiom of representative government (Ahich that of 
England professes to be)— viz., that all interests affected by legis* 
lation should be represented in the Legislature when those lawa are 
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made — one of tke largest elaases in the kingdom is arHtranljr 
excluded from having even a voice in the election of represaatttiVM* 
As Mr. Mill urges,— 

" Oon it be pretended that women who manage an esUte or conduct a 
'bQ8ine8B--who pay ratea and taxes, often to a large amount and frequently 
from their own earnings — many of whom are responi^ible heads of families, 
and some of whom, in the capacity of schoolmi^treBses, teach much more 
than a great numher of the male efecttirs hate ever learned — are not capable 
of a function of whidh every male householder is capable P Or is it feared 
that, if they were admitted to the suffrage, they woulB revolutionize the 
state— would deprive us of any of our valued institutions, or that we 
should have worse laws, or be in any way whatever worse governed, 
through the effect of their suffrages? No one believes anything of the 
kind." 

And be it remembered that amongst the most essential prin- 
ciples of our constitution is the principle that taxation end repre- 
sentation should be co-extensive ; that is to i»ay, whoever is taxed 
ahall, by his representative in Parliament, have a voice in the 
making of those taxes. And yet here are two people who con- 
tribute as largely as each other to the revenue of the country, each 
possessing the snme qualification, one of whom may not vote from 
the simple fact that she is a woman. 

There are many reasons why this unjust political subjeetion 
should be discontinued. Wtiat is the immediate rfieet of the 
denial of a vote to a woman P Simply this ; that society does not 

Sect from her, and will not allow her, to eonoera hertelf with or 
e any part in public interests ; and her mind is accordingly 
cramped. How can it be accounted for that, as a rule, women take 
less interest in national and political hiatorjr than men, otherwise 
than by the fact that, from her childhood, it is impressed upon her 
tbat she will have nothing to do with it when she attains to years 
of maturity. 

Happily numbers of women have, despite this obstruction, buret 
the bands of subjection, and shown that the class ca.a take active 
and useful interest in large public concerns, and thus, by. proving 
to demonstration that tbey are equal, and in a Inrge number of 
instances superior to men, have given practical proof that the 
time has errivcd when this subjection should be discontinued. 

I say with Mr. Mill on this part of the subject, that ** we ought 
not to deny to them what we are conceding to everybody else, a 
right to be consulted ; the ordinary chance of placing in the great 
eouDcil of the nation a lew orgai'S of their Bt^ntiments ; of having, 
what every petty .trade or profession has, a few members who feel 
•speeiHlly called ou to attend to their interests, and to point out how 
tibase.ittieffeats are a&cled by the law» or by any. proiK^sed changes 
ittit." \ 

Unfortunately for both sexes the artificial conditions of society 
are such that it is impossible for the one sex to study the charac' 
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of the otker, and it therefore happexu that (the italies Me 
mine)— 

** The most fiftvonrable case which a mao can generally have for studying 
thd character of a woman, is that of his own wife ; for the opportmitieB 
are greater, and the cases of complete sympathy not so unspealcably fax*. 
And, in fact, this is the source from which any knowledge worth having on 
the subject has, I believe, generally come. But most men baTC not had 
the opportunity of studying in this way more than a single case : aeeordr 
ingly one c«», to an almott laugkahle deffree^ infer v>hat a maiis wife u 
like from his opinions about women in general. To make even this one> case 
yield any result, the woman must be worth knowing, and fihe man xiot 
only a competent judge, but of a character so sympat^io in itself and ao 
well adapted to hers^ that he can either read her mind by sympathelic 
intaition, or has nothing in himself which makes her shy of disclosiqg it. 
Hardly anything, I belieyo, can be more rare than this conjunction. It 
often happens that there is the most complete unity of feeling and com- 
munity 01 interests as to all external things, yet the one baa as littld 
admission into the internal life of the other as if they were commcn 
acquaintances. Though nothing may be intentionally withheld, much is 
not shown." 



It is attempted to be argued that the present pemtton of 
IB their natural state, and that for them to undertake aoy of the 
occupations at present monopolized l>f men would be weipugwamt tD 
natare. Bat surely those ^o use this aisgument eamiot eompro- 
hend the meaning of the word *' nature," for if we can be eembi 
of anything it is " that what is contrary to women's natvre^to do 
they never will be made to do by simply giving their nature •ine 
play. The anxiety of mankind to interfere in behalf of nature, fat 
fear last nature should not sucoeed in efieotiag its purpose, is aa 
altoj^ether unnecessary solicitude. What women by natuire «ai 
do, it is superfluous to forbid them from doing. What thoy 
do, but not so well as the men who are their eompetiters, oeu 
tition suffices to exclude from ; since nobody asks for pvototfliw 
duties and bounties in favour of women, it is only fakea thai the 
present bounties and protective duties in favour of men skoold be 
xeealled. If women hare a greater natural inclination for amt 
things than for others, there is no need of laws or social iaealeation 
to make the majority of them do the former in pseferenoe to tiie 
latter. Whatever women's services are most wanted fw, 4faB iiB$ 
play of competition will hold out the strongest inducements to them 
to undertake ; and, as the wowds impiv, they are most wscnted te 
the things for which they are most nt; by the apportionnBa^ ^ 
which to them the collective faculties of the two aexea oaa be 
applied, on the whole, with the greatest sum of valuable xsasollii'' 

And here it may be fairly aaked, Why do men so otvsmiHH^ 
object to the pvoposal to pot women on terms of equalitr iw 
them P I think tne reason supplied bv Mr. Mill is the real mA 
idthoHgH quite unworthy of any man who desires that real eomfiift* 
'K>mpa'iVioiidhip. and 8 7mpathy which marriage should afford, M 
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▼liieh it 18 impossible it can uniformly do in the present oondifcian. 
of ike female sex. Mr. Mill says, — 

'*I believe they are afndd, not lett women should be an willing to many, 
for I do not think that any one in reality has that appreliension ; but 
lest they should insiet that marriage shonld be on equal conHitions ; lest 
all women of spirit and capacity should preftrr doing almost anything else, 
not in their own eyes degrading, rather than marry, when marrjing is 
giring themselves a master, and a master, too, of all their earthly posses- 
sione. And truly if this consequence were necessarily incident to maniagei 
I think that the apprehension would be well founded." 

Hsring jnst glanced at one or two points of the question, let me 
now draw attention to the state of servitude into which a woman 
enters when she marries. Let us look, in the first place, to its 
effect on any property she may have at marriage. " By means of 
lettlements the rich usually contrive to withdraw the whole or 
ptrt of the inherited property of the wife from the absolute control 
of the husband, but they do not succeed in keeping it under her 
own control ; the utmost they can do only prevents the husband 
from squandering it, at the same time debarring the rightful owner 
from its use. The property itself is out of the reach of both, and as 
to the income derived from it, the form of settlement most favour- 
able 'to the wife (that called ' to her separate use ') only precludes 
the husband from leceivitig it instead of her ; it must pass through 
her hands ; but if he takes it from her by personal violence as soon 
>B she receives it, he can neither be punished nor compelled to 
JPettitution." 

But what is the effect of the present laws of marriage on the 
PporP Mr. [Russell Gumey has carried through the House «f 
Commons a Bill on this subject, and the arguments used by him in 
that aasembly on the 18th May last appear to me to be unanswer- 
able. It is well known that by the present state of our law all the 
property which a woman possesses at the time of her marriage, and 
all that may come to her afber her marriage, whether acquired, by 
her own hard earnings or not, belongs to her husband, who, as 
Mr. Qumey — ^no mean legal authority — said, •* may tear it all from 
»«j squander every penny of it in debauchery, leave her to suppoft 
»7 her labour herself and her children ; and if, by heroic exertion 
and self-sacrifice, she is able to put by something for their future 
^aiits, unless she is judicially separated from him, he can pounce 
down upon her savings and leaTc her penniless." And this is not 
<>n}y saying what he can legally do, but is what numbers of husH 
hands actually do levery day in the week. Mr. Gumey has very 
•ptly compared the effect of marriage on the pro})erty of a woman 
yith the effect of a conviction for felony. Is this a state of sub- 
jection which should be continued ? In America it has been re- 
moved, the Americans being again in advance of us ; and we are 
told, on reliable authority, that the result has been most adranta- 
gwms to all. It has already been said that this does not so much 
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affect the rich portion of the community, who can protect their 
daug^hters to some extent by making private laws for themseWes 
through the medium of expensive marriage settlements ; but it 
affects the large mas^ of th^ people, and it is therefore alt the more 
urgent that this crying evil shall be done away with. 1 therefore 
tepeat the question asked by Mr. Garney in liie House of Commons, 
** Why is not that which is dooe in every carfe which Ve personal! j 
care for, made the law of the land, so that a poor man^s emlil, whose 
parents could not afibrd the expense of a settlement, may retain a 
right to any little property that may devolve on her, and may have 
a voice in the disposal ox her own earnings, whicb, in the .case of 
many husbands, are the best and onlv reUabh part 6^ the ineomingt 
of the family r ^ V 

But it may be objected that 1 am assuming a necessity ih exist 
for a change in the law iti this respect. Let us see, theref«)^e, how 
the facts sLand as presented by Mr. ItuSsell Gurney to t6e House 
of CorDmons. *' There are at least 800,000 married women who are 
earniDg money in this country at the present time, and the disad- 
vantages which they have to encounter under the existing law can 
scarcely be conceived. Two committees have sat to inquire into 
the subject : one during the last Parliament approved the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and one during the proi^ent Parliament 
has approved its details. Before those committees abuadant evi- 
dence was adduced to show that a, serious evil existed. I myself 
have ample opportunity for observing the unfortunate results of 
the present law in the cases which come before the court over 
whicn I have' the honour to preside. It has been objected that 
the instances cited come under the head of exceptional cases ; bnt 
all I can say is that the number of such oases is infinice. Tbe 
honourable member for Sheffield has stated before those committees 
that he employed upwards of ?,000 women, 800 of Whom were 
married, and that the husbands of numbers of the latter lived in 
idleness upon the earnings of their wives : that on the Saturday 
nights, when the wives received their wages, which should have 
been applied for the advantage of their families, the husbiuds took 
all the money awav and spent it in drink, and that the husbands 
were in the habit of talking their if ives* earnings out of the savings 
bank and squandering it in dissipation. The effect upon a married 
woman of a state of the law which permitted such proceedings was 
most demoralizing, becauiae the woman said, ' What's the use of a 
iody striving?* and they become utterly reckless when they find 
that they are unable to have the control of the money for which 
they have worked hard.** 

!But the most revolting consequence of the subjection of woman 
by marriage is that which degrades her into being the mere means 
for satisfying the passions of her master or husnand, however 
degraded he may be. Take those frequently recurring cases of 
brutal treatment, physically, or of equally brutal treatment from 
the debauchery and dissipation of her husband, which mast of 
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necessity fill the mind of every pure woman— and many frequently 
^t irrevocably linked in marriage with such men — with disgusts 
In such a case the wife is in a worse position than a female slave, 
for '* a female slave has (In all Christian countries) an admitted ri^^ht, 
and is considered under a moral obligation, to refuse to her master 
the last familiarity. Not so the wife. However brutal a tyrant 
she may unfortunately be chained to — though she may know that 
he hates her, and though she may feel it impossible not to loathe 
him— he can claim from her and enforce the lowest de^^radation of 
a homan being, that of being made the instrument of an animal 
function contrary to her inclinations. While she is held in this 
worst description of slavery as to her own person, what is her posi- 
tion in regard to the children in whom sho and her master have a 
joint inte^st P They are by law his children. He alone has any 
Wal rights over them. 19 ot one act can she do towards or in 
relation to them, except by delegation from him. Even after he is 
dead, she is not their legal guardian, unless he by will has made 
her so. This is her legal state; and from this state she has no 
means of withdrawing herself. If she leaves her husband, she can 
take nothing with her, neither her children nor anything which is 
rightfully her own. If he chooses, he can compel her to return, by 
law or by physical force ; or he may content himself with seizing 
for his own use anything which she may earn or which may be 
given to her by her relations." Ought not such a state of things 
as this at once to be abolished? 

Happily it is very true this treatment has not to be endured by 
every woman, although numbers are obliged to submit to it ; but I 
maintain that no laws should be so constituted as to allow of the 
possibility of such results. " The laws of most countries are far 
worse than the people who execute them ; and many of them are 
only able to remain laws by being seldom or never carried into 
effect. If married life were all that it mi^ht be expected to be, 
looking to the laws alone, society would be a hell upon earth- 
Happily there are both feelings and interests which in many men 
exclade, and in most greatly temper, the impulses and propensities 
which lead to tyranny ; and of those feelings, the tie which connects 
a man with his wife affords, in a normal state of things, incom- 
parably the strongest example. The only tie which at all approaches 
to it — ^that between him and his children — tends, in all save excep- 
tional cases, to strengthen, instead of conflicting wiih, the first. 
Because this is true ; because men in general do not infiict, nor 
Women suffer, all the misery which could be iufiioted and puffered 
if the full power of tyranny with which the man is legally invested 
Were acted on, the defenders of the existing form of the institution 
think that all its iniquity is justified, ana that any coniiplaint is 
merely quarrelling with the evil which is the price paid for every 
great good. But the mitigations in practice which are compatible 
with maintaining in full legal force this or any other kind of 
tyranny, instead of being any apology for despotism, only serve to 
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prote what power human nature possesses of reacting asatnst tlie 
▼ile«t institxitions, and irith what vitality th» seeds of ^ood, as weU 
as thoBe of evil, m human chapaoter, diffaee and propagate them- 
selves. -Wot a word can be said for despotism in the family which 
cannot he said for political despotism. If the candidates for matri- 
mony were, hefore they were aUowed to enter into that state, 
compelled to subject themselves to a searchiner examination before 
a competent tribunal, and to prove before that tribunal that thev 
were fit to be enta^sted with the destinies of a human being there 
might, perhaps, be les8 reason for discontinuing the present legal 
subiection of woman to ber husband; but "marriage is not an 
institution designed for a select few. Men are not required as a 
preliminary to the marriage ceremony, to prove by teatimonials 
that they are fit to^ be trusted with absolute power. The tie of 
affection and obligation to a- wife and children is verv strong with 
thoRc whose general social feelings are strong, and with many who 
are little sensible to any other social ties ; but there are all degrees of 
sensibility and insensibility to it, as there are all grades of goodness 
and wickedness in men, down to those whom no ties will bind, and 
on whom society has no action but through its ultima rath, the 
penalties of the law. In every grade of this descending scale 
are men to whom are committed all the legal powers of a husband. 
The vilest malefactor has some wretched woman tied to him,' 
against whom he can commit any atrocity except killing her, and, 
if tolerably cautious, can do that without much danger of the* legal 
penalty. And how many thousands are there amongst the lowest 
classes in every country, who, without being in a legal sense male- 
factors in any other respect, because in every other quarter their 
aggressions meet with resistance, indulge the u^-most hahitnal 
excesses of bodily violence towards the unhappy wife, who alone, 
at least of grown persons, can neither repel nor escape from their 
brutality, and towards whom the excess of dependence inspires 
their mean and savage natures, not with a generous forbearance 
and a point of honour to behave well to one whose lot in life is 
trusted entirely to their kindness, but on the contrary, with a 
notion that the law has delivered her to them as their chattel, to he 
used at their pleasure, and that they are not exoected to practise 
the consideration towards her which is required from them towards 
everybody else. . . . Fntil a conviction for personal violence, 
or at all events a repetition of it after a first conviction, entitles the 
woman ipso facto to a divorce, or at least to a jndicial separation, 
the attempt to repress these ' aggravated assaults * by legal penalties 
will break down for want of a prosecutor or for want of a witness. 
When we consider how vast is the number of men in any great 
country who are little higher than brutes, and that this never pre- 
vents them from being able, through the law of marri-ige, to oht^iia 
a victim, the breadth and depth of human miserv caused in this 
shape alone by the abuse of the institution swells to something 
appalling." 
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Of ooiune the womaa, if she feels inclined not to Bubmit without 
a itroggle, can, by makinjc her own life more miserable* retaliate 
upoa her husband* and can do a Tast number of things to make 
him imoomfortahle^ " But this instrument of self-proteotion— ■ 
▼ittoh may be called the power of the scold, or the slu^wiih sane* 
tiott— has the fatal defect that it avails most against the least 
tyrannical superiors, and in fayour of the least descrying dependents. 
h is the weapon of irritable and self>willed women, of tnose who 
would make the worst use of power if they themselyes had it, and 
who generally turn this power to a bad use. The amiable cannot 
Qis such an instrument, the high-minded disdain it. And, on the 
other hand, the husbands against whom it is used most effectiyelj 
are the gentler and more inofPensiye ; those who cannot be induceo, 
epeii by provocation, to resort to any very harsh exercise of au- 
tiiority. The wife's power of being disagreeable generally only 
estoblidies a counter-tyranny, and makes victims in their turn 
ohiefly of those husbands who are least inclined to be tyrants." 

NBOATIYB ABTICLB. — IV. 

Tha.t the subjection of woman ought not to be discontinued is 
aelf-evident. The, two words *' manliness " and *' womanliness " 
nsrely bear incontrovertible evidence against any theory which 
voald make the members of the different sexes rivals. Emulators 
they may be, each endeavouriujg after the perfection of the specifie 
aatSure of each, but not competitors. I take it, that the words and 
the associations connected with these words which men commonly 
om^oy, indicate pretty correctly the habitual tendency of men 
CQDceming the things they denote. Now, who among all the 
attributes commonly signified by the terms " womanly,*' " wifely," 
evw has in his mind independence, push, stir, adventure, self- 
seeking, and insubmissiveness P While if we take " manly " and 
"husband-like," do we not invariably attach to these the idea 
of independence, stern perseveraoce, sirong struggle, and intense 
capacity for endurance and dariug P This, to my mind, settles the 
question, for I cannot believe that in the passage of centuries the 
wcild should have consented to fasten these opposite ideas upon 
the names denoting the individuals of the diverse sex, unless they 
kad found that a differeoce really existed, and was beneficially 
iBaintained — woman is noblest in subjection and man noblest in 
power. 

Co-equality of sex is nowhere to be seen ; in the animal creation 
each sex has its function and place, and rivalry of sex is unknown, 
la the whole history of man, it bus been the experience of the 
race that life is most advantageously carried on where the proper 
division of labour is introduced into social and family life ; hence 
we find household and home dutien always assigned to women, and 
active labour, headship, and power conferred on man. It is in* 
dtthitabie that two cannot walk together unless they be agreed, but 
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itig as undoubted that agreement igonly possible under concession, 
ttnd in all concesBion there must be yielding. In the points yielded 
ts>, there is Buperiority granted to one, and there is subjection 
irccepteH by another. Life is in reality a constant state of yield* 
mfg, and of being yielded unto ; and it is worn an*s wisdom to accept 
fvnd to rejoice in the subjection to which she is inclined by natnie 
and inured by habit. 

I hold that independence, if conferred on her, would be ruinous 
to her, because it would tend to destroy those qualities in her which 
bring so much of the delight of life into the hearts and lives of both 
sexeii. It) dependence would change and alter all the relations and 
requirements of life, and would close up all those avenues of plea* 
sure which spring from spontaneous sympathy. 

As matters now are, too, other interests are possible than those 
of mere pecuniary service, but were the subjection of women dis- 
continued, all these transactions would become matters of traffic. Has 
not mercenarinef>s among us gone far enough without closing up by 
its iiifliience all the higher and holier affections, and making a con- 
stant contest between money and affection? How could a state of 
things different from this be brought about, if men and women alike 
competed against each other in the art and means of making money, 
when women would hesitate to alter their life's course, and man 
would lo( k upon woman as lessening his chances of making those 
dependent on him happy ? Then it ought to be considered seriously, 
if there is really room for everybody to work and get wages in the 
world, and if the increase of the body of labourers viould not lower 
the price labour would fetch. If it did so, and the law of political 
economy is that plenty deteriorates price, would it be advantageous 
that two should be working for the same money as one might have 
been getting P The more this matter is inquired into the more 
dangerous does it seem to trifle with the age- hallowed and prescrip- 
tive subjection of women, and all the associations of grace and lore 
which cluster round it. 

Independence would harden the nature of women, and competi- 
tion would heighten the st Ifi^hness of men. Independence would 
necessitate a new style of training and of life among women, and 
competition would unsettle all the relations of life between the sexes. 
There would be introduced into society a hardness, sharpness, and 
absence of love which could not fail to be disastrous. To acquire 
and maintain independence, women would require to learn trades and 
study profusions, and that with eoual intensity and devotion as 
men do ; having done so, they would acquire the ambitions and in- 
terests of thtir employments, and they would refuse to engage in 
the loving life of the family ; or if they did, the study and acquisi- 
tion of years would be surrendered and lost. There would in all 
such cases he a sheer loss of culture and power, and so far as the 
trade or professional ambition extended there would be all that 
force to be overcome prior to the engagements natural between the 
sexes bemg entered into ; but there would also be the difficulty of 
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any one of the nude sex asking the giving up of this training, these 
prospects, and this independencei that his home happiness might be 
enlumeed. Therefore independence of life would defeat hbme-life, 
and destroy it. I am imwilling to press argoment on our opponents. 
Miss Adeline '' claims a just equality," and that also we aesire to 
be giyen. But a just equality must also be an adjusted equality, 
ana that is. what has been done in regard to the relations of the 
sexes. The disabilittes of women are the decree of nattire/ahd xban. 
liaa only reoogoised them ; but man has, by the arrangements en- 
tered into in civilized societies, endeavoured to counterbalance 
these disabilities by the extension of privileges, and the protection 
of laws, so that while the necessity for subjection exists the reality 
of proteation should be given. I^e objects also to'* the goyerti- 
ment.of the strongest" This objection, we fear, upseh kll'her 
argument. Porce of some sort or other is the supreme ruler Of 
men, nations, individuals, life, everything. If man has the highest 
force in anything in that relation, woman must be subject ; and if 
woman has the highest force in anything in that relation, man must 
be subject. This is a just equality, and this is what society 
arranges for by acceptuig the subjection of women in some things, 
and enforcing the suojection of men in others, t^or it is 'not all 
power on one side and all subjection on the other. The law has 
made it imperative on man, and the customs of social life have 
coincided with law, that man should be subject to many things in 
counterbalance for the subjection required from women. The pro- 
visions of society in favour of women ought not to be oyerlooked 
in a discussion like this, and both ''Adeline" and '*Bosalind" 
should look upon the other panel in the picture. As things are, 
I think a few adjustments might be revised, but I do not see on 
any principle how the independence of women is to be secured, un- 
less they insist on the dependence of man. Co-equality in the same 
things is impossible. A true equality, however, is possible, if it 
be allowed that. what is ground for subjection in one should ' be 
counterbalanced by some other ground for subjection by the other. 
Thus the dififerences may be brought to tally, and mutual pre- 
eminence and mutual subjection may produce the best and most 
effective equality. As I believe this is what society in these days 
is leaUy and earnestly aiming at, I think it would be unwise to 
discontinue the subjection of women. Independence and privilege 
*re incompatible, " a fair exchange is no robbery." We commend 
i&en to be just and women to be contented, and we counsel each to 
do the duty and live the life to which Providence has called each. 

B. V. 
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Pislorjr. 



-WBBE THE CSJ7SADES BENEFICXIL TO SOCIAXl 

PRO&BESS ? 

In all debates there is a probability that l^e minds of some will 
be deterred from forming a just decision by the operation of pir»* 
judice* sentimental feelings, and the distorted appearance wnieh 
eyents will always present when persistently looked at from only 
one point of view; but in considering this subject we are more than 
usually in danger of arrivio^ at a fallacious conclusion through the* 
influence of a prejudiced mmd and of a one-sided Tiew of the sub- 
ject. There is so much that may be justly advanced on both sides 
of this question, that we are especially called upon to listen with 
strict impartiality to the advice contained in the Latin motto, 
Audi alteram partem. We need, like the judge about to sum up a 
case for the jury, to weigh the evidence adduced on both sides, with- 
out taking into consideration the feelings prompted by the personal 
bias of our minds. Strife, contentions, and commotions are, indeed, 
much to be lamented ; battles are terrible events ; but we must not 
put this horror of war before our eyes, like coloured speetaoles, 
when we examine the Crusades and their effects. Superstition is 
most degrading to the human mind, and reli^ous entnusiasm is a 
mighty power, fraught with danger when indulged to excess and 
uncontrolled by the softening influences ofmercrf; but we mxtst 
not, for that reason, close our eyes to the beneflciad effects whidi 
they may have produced. We will not attempt to justify the pas- 
sions of those wno engaged in the Crusades ; and though we would 
not, under any circumstances, say, " Do ill that good may oome," 
yet we must allow that good results have often followed on or firam 
evil deeds. We would remind our opponents that merely to show 
that effects were produced by the Crusades which were antagonisiie 
to social progress will not suffice to prove the negative of this 

auestion. They must bring forward evidence to show either that 
le effects adduced by those who advocate the affirmative did not 
result from the Crusades, that these effects did not fbrther the 
cause of social progress, or that the influence produced by the 
Crusades which were prejudicial to social progress counterbalanced 
those which were beneficial to it. We admit that some of the 
effects of the Crusades were opposed to social progress, but at the 
same time we believe that they were more than counterbalanced by 
those results of this long-continued warfare which were favourable 
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to it In doaling wilh this qtMstion we most eomid^r the state ef 
Bod^ at the time when the crusading spirit was first kinxlled in 
Europe, and mnst remembev that many influences which would in 
the present day retard the maiHsh of cirilizatioii would at that 
period Airther the cause of social process. A clear exposition of 
the state of European society at the time when the Crunades were 
first projected would be of great value in this debate. We are not 
qualified to undertalee tiie task, and must leave it for more leaaned 
contributors. We will, therefore^ confine ourselves to a few observa* 
tions upon some of the effects which we believe were produced by 
the Cresadess and which we also believe to have been benefieiid to 
social progress. 

I. The Crusades foitered union, harmony ; and peace, amongst the 
turbulent nations of Western Europe. Before the Crusades, Euro* 
pean society was in a most unsettled state ; there was no thorough 
bond of union, no one aim, no unity of purpose or feeling to hold 
together the various barons in each countrr. Each feudal lord 
was frequently making war upon some neighbouring baron on 
account of some private grievance, and the monarch was frequently 
calling in the aid of some of his barons to make war upon some of 
the other feudal lords who were subject to him. King made war 
upon ^king, baron made war upon Daron, the clash of arms was 
afmost incessant, there were freqaent incursions into neig;hbouring 
states for conquest and revenge, and civil wars prevailed to an 
almost unprecedented extent. The Crusades afforded the first 
instance of several independent states joining together for the 
advancement of one cause : the feuds of rival barons were set aside, 
and, forgetting their former animosities, they all flocked together 
to follow the national standards to the Holy Land. There were, 
it is true, jealousies and disputes amongst the Crusaders, but not- 
'withstanding these special disagreements, it is a general fact that 
the Crusades produced an amount of union and peace amongst the 
Chrietian nations of Western Europe such as had never before 
existed, and they also led to a very large and permanent diminution 
of the unparalleled evils of civil war. 

II. The Crusades called forth noble feelings, and many of the 
Crusaders were actuated by noble motives. It was a righteous 
indignation roused by the cruelties of the Mohammedans that first 
excited the crusading spirit. Warriors had hitherto raised the 
sword against those at whose hands they had themselves endured 
wrongs and indignities, but the sword of the Crusaders was first 
wielded against those at T^hose hands they had received no personal 
injury, and they took up arms to avenge the sufferings inflicted 
upon others. Barons and kings had previously waged war froi^ 
selfish motives, for personal revenge and personal aggrandizement, 
but the Crusades were undertaken from an enthusiastic and chi« 
valric devotion to an idea which was not of a selfish character 
There were some, indeed, who were prompted to take part in thef" 
wars firom feelings of a selfish nature, but they^were the exceptio 
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As a rule, those who engaged in these contests were actuated bj 
higher and more disinterested motiYes. The Crusades thus tended 
to the advancement of civilization by calling into exercise the nobler 
qualities of human nature* and by leading men to act from generous 
motives in those aflfairs in which they were generally impelled to 
action by selfish oonsideraf^ions. 

III. Tkp Crusades Ud the Western naiions to visit Eastern 
lands. At that time the priesthood were the custodians of learning 
in Western £urope. The Jknowledge of the world, of literature, of 
the arts, anil of the sciences, which they possessed, they kept to 
themselves. The works of learned authors were written in lan- 
guages which they only could read. Before the Crusades there 
was but little intercourse of nation with nation, and but little com- 
munication between the various districts of a country. In peace, 
the baron, leading a life of inactivity, was shut up in his castle 
with no society but that of his wife and children, and attended by 
household servants and men-at-arms. The villeins did not travel far 
from the estate to which they were attached ; even in time of war their 
military operations were generally conducted in districts bordering 
upon their native soil. Thus their minds were naturally contracted, 
and as naturally their minds were expanded, their views enlarged, 
and their knowledge extended, by travelling to and sojourning in 
distant lands. The Crusaders were in the East brought into contact 
with people, ideas, natural and artificial productions, ins&itutions, 
&c., very differe^^t from those with which they were acquainted 
before they lefb their native land. High and low, rich and poor, 
visited countries before unknown to them, and both lord and villein 
became acquainted with countries that knew nothing of feudalism, 
where every man was equally free, and where the superior was the 
leader, and not the enslaver, of his dependants. The serf who has • 
been made a fre^ man to induce him to follow the suzerain of his 
district to the Holy Land, having taken part in the conflict between 
the Crescent and the Cross, returns to his own country and describes 
to the wondering villeins who had remained behind in bondage 
the things which he had seen and heard ; he tells them of a people 
amongst whom villenage was unknown, and all classes were treated 
as free men ; he speaks of liberty, the arts and sciences he has 
heard of in the East, the serene sky of foreign lands through which 
he has passed, and the valour of those infidels that had been spoken 
of with contempt. The baron returned from the Holy Land expa- 
tiates upon the splendour of the countries through which he has 
marched, the magnificence of their buildings, the beauty of the 
scenery, the fertility of the soil, and the heat of Oriental climes. 
The lower classes were brought more into contact with the eccle- 
siastical order, and, being exposed as much as their superiors to 
the influence of Asiatic lore, knowledge of every kind was more 
generally spread through the community at large. These effects 
"^^re most certainly beneficial to social progress. 

^. The Crusades tended to decrease the influence qf sacerdotalism 
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and superstition. There had been many conflicts between the civil 
power and tlie Fapac j, and the wars which Europe carried on against 
the posfiesBors of the Holy Land increased the power and inflaence 
of the ciril authorities. The valiant leaders of the army now received 
mncli of the homage which had previously been awarded to the 
valiant sons of the Church. Thooe kings and princes who had 
acquired renown by their exploits in Palestine were more honoured 
by their subjects than they ever had been before, and being thus 
enabled to rest more upon the support of their people, they became 
m^re unwilling to submit to papal dictation. Th6 writer of a trea- 
tise on " MedisBval History,' issued by Chambers, says, " As there 
had never been a time in tne history of the Church when there had 
not been evidences of a dissatisfied and reforming Spirit within her 
own pale, so after the period of the Crusades this spirit became 
more manifest ; " and the same writer also says, "^ In tne end, how- 
ever, the Crusades weakened the influence of fanaticism and of the 
Papacy." Contact with the valorous Saracens and with the generous- 
spirited Saladiu, showed that many of the infidels possessed qualities 
which commanded respect, and at the same time the conduct of the 
Greek emperors, and of other European sovereigns, proved that 
Christian potentates were often guilty of most despicable deeds. 
The selfish motives which prompted some ecclesiastics, &c., to stir 
up the people to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels, 
snowed that the pretence of zeal for this good cause was sometimes 
merely a cloak to hide their efforts for the advancement of their 
own interests. Thus the Crusades tended, in the end, to decrease 
the power of priestcraft, and to unloose the chains of superfitition 
with which the minds of men were so thoroughly fastened, 

V. The Crusades undermined thefoundations of feudal institutions. 
Feudalism had become a great barrier to social progress. The 
great number of suzerains within eaoh state wielding a despotic 
authority over their vassals ; the petty disputes continually recurring 
among the feudal lords; their rivalries, animosities, and selfish 
projects ; the isolation and bondage of their vassals and villeins ; 
the restriction of learning, &c., to the ecclesiastical order ; and the 
limits imposed upon the exercise of a central authority, all com- 
bined to keep European pociety in a stationary condition. But by 
the Crusades the influence of the town population was increased, 
the position of the rural labourers was elevated, and the power of 
the great feudal lorHs was diminished. The barons were often 
obliged to grant privileges to their dependants, and to mortea^e 
their land;i m order to nise men and means for carrying on this 
series of wars. Gibbon has very forcibly said, " Among the 
causes that undermined that Gothin edifice, a conspicuous place 
must be allowed to the Cru-ades. The estates of the barons werd 
dissipated, and their race was often extinguished, in these costly 
and perilous expeditions. T»ieir poverty extorted from their pride 
those charters of freedom which unlocked the fetters of the si 
secured the farm of the peasant and the shop of the artifice 
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gcudually rastored a substance jmd a soul to tiie most ntunerou 
tad' useful part of ihe community." B7 the Crusades feudal 
tyaoDa^ was weakened, barcaual mitliority limited, the general 
government of each, indwidual kingdom more centralized, com- 
mercial intercourse extended, and municipal and rural freedom 
increased. These effects tended ^eatlj tp clear the wi^y for and 
giire impetus to social .progress. 

31. F. A«, speaking of the word Crusade, says that "it has dege- 
nerated till it is empl oye d to denote any romantic, hopeless, or 
foolish undertakipg." We know not wliat authority M. IF. A. may 
have for this assertion ; and as we know not hut that the initials 
M. -F. A. may belong to some person wiio is himself a great lexico- 
graphical authority, which we do not pretend to be, Sierefore we 
wiu not venture to positively dispute this statement. Burt really 
we did not know that the word Crusade was employed to denote 
hopeless enterprises rather than those likely to prove successful, or 
that it was more used in speaking of foolish than of wise under- 
takmgs. We believe that the word Crusade is employed to denote 
a contest undertaken for the carrying out of some general idea, as 
contrasted with those enterprises undertaken merely for tbe aecom* 
plishment of some selfish pr£>>ect, and that it is applied to wise as 
much as tp foolish undertakings. 

There is much truth in the arguments of M. F. A., numbered L 
and H. ; but we think that we may safely affirm that the Crusades 
wese not so much " missionary expeditions to enforce conversion at 
the. point of the sword," as enterprises undertaken to wrest the 
Holy Land from the infidels. It was a contest, not so much to 
convert the.Mohamonedans as to dispossess them, and the crusading 
spirit was firstroused by the cruelties inflicted by the Turks upon the 
dhvistian .inhabitants of and pilgrims to Palestme. M.F. A.'s third 
ailment is that "the. tendency of the Crusades was to build up 
the Papacy and increase its power." We allow that, at the first, 
the crusading s()irit tended to increase the papal power; but we 
believe, as previously maintained* that ultimately ihe Csusades 
exerted an influence ip^r^judicial to papal supremacy and to the 
superstitious doctrines proclaimed by Popish priests. M. F. A's 
fourth argument is that " the Crusades distracted the minds of 
men from the true causes of social improvement," &c. This arga- 
ment would have great force if the Crusades had been carried on 
in the present day; but in the time when these contests took plaoe^ 
the minds of men do not seem to have been acquainted with. " the 
true causes of social improvement," nor their eyes opened to discern 
** those sound schemes of progress and prosperity which alone can 
lead men to happiness ; ' and men cannot he distracted from 
attending to those considerations which have never been set before 
ihflir .minds* M. F. A.'s fifth argument is that " the Crusades have 
had the effect of greatly increasing tolerance to military licence and 
^oischief •" but we do not think that there was any increased degree 

toleratiQn accoxded to military iioeoice stxd ^sc^af after the 
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QRomdei compared with the toleratioii shown tut those mb Hi'lht 
tibnea which immediately preceded the Orasadas. M. F. A/s sittk 
and Imst argument is that ** the Crusades encontaged a rMMsit 
£aregard for human life ;" hut we do not ISiibk there is lOrf en» 
dsnee to show that there was a greater Asregard for htimsii Uh 
manifesied after than before the (mrsades. 

These considerations lead ns to beliere that the effsets of till* 
GniBadee favoured the cause of social profjpress more than oovn« 
ierbalanced those which were prejadicial to it, and thereftMPe 
we maintain that the Crusades were, on I3ie whole, beneficial to 
aoeial protgress. Bamx^ml. 



Ho.I.-FLATO*S ^RMDO. 
AnaU/sis of the " Pkado" 

AMevumm ii. 

CsBVS, reverting to the doctrines of the Platonic Socrates, reoaUt 
&e peculiar idea of reminiscence, by which it is maintained dud^^ 
to use Bacon's explanation — " all knowledge is but remembranee^ 
and that the mind of man knoweth all things, and hath b«t her 
own native and original notions (whieh bj the strangeness and 
darkness of this tabernacle of the bodj are sequestered) again re- 
Tived and restored," and infers that if learning is onfy reminia- 
cence it must surely be necessary that the soul must have j^rs- 
exiated somewhere before it came hither. This doctrine of rsminis* 
cence, which regards the soul as a paUinp^est on which the hieroglT* 
phica of a past existence have been ** scribbled o'er " by the altgnt 
conaciousness of child-life in the present staite, btft feem which the 
obscuring matter is discharged when the soul attains its vigour <^ 
thought, and the realities of truth are known to be difSsrent from 
flie realities of appearanceris a profound gKmpse into the nature of 
fliought, though somewhat misunderstood and misapplied. Its real 
explanation seems to be the Kantian one of" Conditions of Thinka- 
"Klity " — which Hkens the spirit of man to a flower, that, under 
liie combined and manifold agencies of expmenee and eultare^ 
develops its own specific and predestinated chavaoteristies out of 
and in accordance with the divine energy and original power who 
gave the germ its being. Plato regarded «oien«e ma an awakening 
of the soul to the truth learned in some paist life ; Sant ascribed it 
to the excitement of the principle of thought by the experienoe of 
0iir present state. 

As the senses show us tilings in their phenomenal «tate» and 
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in tbo^e oanditionB in which th^ become the objects of science, so 
the soul, which con attain unto science, is held to be possessed of a 
superiiiiritF over the thin^ of sense, and must either hanye possessed 
a knowledge of pcienoe in its essence, prior to ocur Entrance into 
this world, or have been bom with it in us. If thesQ things were 
so, all men would be able to give a reason for the things they know. 
Bat they are not able to do so, Socrates affirms ; and Cebes adds 
sadi]^, that at least by this time to-morrow there will not be any 
one in this world who can reason truly on all tbings. If these 
things are not so, "when," Socrates ssks, "did we receiye our 
knowledge of things in the abstract— in this life P Assuredly not." 
Then our souls, before they were in human form, existed apart 
from these bodies, and possessed intelligenoe ! ** Unless," Sinunias 
remarks, " we got such Knowledge at our birth." As we have not 
that knowledge when grown up and thinking till we have made an 
effort to recall it, when do we lose the knowledge^ as soon as it is 
given or afterwards, and if the latter, at what ttmeP Simmias 
admits that he did not see that he was talking nonsense. Does 
not the case stand thus then, that if we know prior to birth we 
must have existed prior to this world -life. Socrates says, and Sim- 
mias assents, that this argument tends exactly to prove that our 
souls must have existed previous to our birth on the earth. 

But what does Cebes think of this argument from reminiscence P 
—for it is necessary to couFince him too. Of the probability of 
pre-existence Simmias supposes Cebes can entertain no doubt, but 
that, he thinks, cannot prove to him (for he is the most pertinacious 
distruster of arguments in existence) that when a man dies, his 
soul is not dispersed, and so comes to an end-r-what would hinder 
that it may have pre-existed, and yet now that it has existed in the 
body it may at death cease to be, and be destroyed P Cebes argues 
that half only of the argumentation has been made good ; but 
Socrates asks Cebes and Simmias now to connect the previous 
argument, "that every living thing is produced from'>^that which 
is dead," with this, for if the dead must produce the living, then 
the living must die that reproduction may be possible. Is it not 
necessary then for the soul to exist after death m order that it may 
be reproduced P 

But you, Cebes and Simmias, seem to desire to sift the reasoning 
more strictly, as you appear, like children, to be afraid that on the 
soul's depaxtnre it may be dinpersed and scattered, especially if 
one should die, not in a calm, but in a storm! Cebes admits 
that some childishness may trouble them, and asks Socrates to 
teach them better, that they may not fear death as children do 
hobgoblins. You must charm the boy within you. Ah ! but when 
you are gone, says Cebes, where shall we find any one who can 
charm so skilfully P Greece is wide, and there should be many 
such in it ; there are other nations, too, in which wise men may 
exist. It will become you to seek diligently to get a true charmer 
—neither toil nor gold should be spared in such a quest, though 
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you maj probably hare him among you. [Perhaps a bint in farcmr 
of Plato.] 

Cebes promises attention to that, bat requests a retnrn from tiie 
digression. Socrates assents, and resumes with an argument not 
noiv peculiarly Platonic but metaphysical :— * 

ABGUMENT III. 

It now lies before us to consider, Ist. What sort of things are 
disoerptible and liable to dispertiion, and for the destructioa of 
which we should be afraid ; and 2nd. What are indiseerptible, and 
therefore not to be feared for. Certainly! Well; things com- 

gounded are dissoluble, and things simple are not so. That looks 
ke truth to me, Cebes replies, and Socrates continues, Thioffs 
always the same, and in the same state, are probably simple, whue 
those which are seldom the same, or in the same state, are in all 
likelihood compound. Things visible are always changing; essences 
do not. We consist of soul and boc^y, the latter of theste is visible 
and the former invisible. When it employs the body in investiga- 
tion, it is brought among changeable things, but whea it exercises 
its own powers it acquires certainty, and exists among that which 
is immutable and immortal. Hence to these it is most like, and to 
things which change least like. 

" Thou speakest well and truly, even the greatest dullard, from 
what you have said, that the soul does most closely resemble that 
which continues most constantly the same, and the body is more 
like the changeable ;" so says Cebes, and Socrates rejoins : — It is 
given to the soul to exercise dominion, and to the body is assigned 
submission. Does it not seem to be more divine to rule than to 
obey P Hence the soul must be regarded as immortal, divine, and 
gifted with intellective power; simple, indissoluble, and changeless, 
while the body is quite the reverse. It follows then that the body 
is fated to dissolution, but the soul is not, at least, wholly so. For 
even when a man dies it is some time before " decay's effacing 
fingers" sweep away "the lines where beauty lingers;" a body 
embalmed will, even though a "worthless integument," endure 
awhile ; and some parts of the body — bones and sinews for iuRtance 
— hold out long against dissolution ; how much more then shall the 
soul, the uncompounded, indiscerptible, unneen spirit, on passing 
into the world unseen (whitlier, should the gods will, I shall shortly 
depart) remain pure, imperishable, and delighted, untouched by the 
errors, the terrors, the woes, and the desires of humanity, a god- 
like essence in the society of the gods ! Still, if it departs from 
life dulled and embruted by addiction to animal delights, the soul, 
as it has lost " the divine property of her first being," and " linked 
itself by carnal sensuality to a degenerate and degraded state," it 
cannot but be impressed by what it has delighted in, and be con- 
taminated by it. Hence it must be weighed down, kept out of the 
viewless dwelling of the high gods, and be constrained to hold its life 
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among ^ings seen and temporal, as slieeted ghosts thatliaiittt the 
tomb, doomed for a certain time to walk till the foul crimes com- 
mitted in their day of nature are purged away, or else, by ihe 
exceeding carnality of their disposition, their coataminAte being 
unites itself *io a gross body again — perhaps those of animals haying 
like habils and propensities in their way of life, as asses, wolves, 
hawks, kites, &c., according to the pursuits they prefer. This re- 
tributive metempsychoBiB may also operate in regard to those who 
practise the virtues of civilization and social life instinctivelv or 
imitatively, without philosophical culture or reflection, and these 
may migrate into bees, ants, wasps, &c., or even into human form 
flffain, till they learn to be tlioughtfuUy moderate. Sut the virtues 
of the mass of men and those of philosophers differ in this, that 
the latter forms a plan of life and acts on it purposely, not for love 
of property or fear of poverty, but because tney determine om 
purity of nfe and piety of thought from a sense of its fitness and 
rightness. The^ care for their souls as the seat of thou^t, and 80 
abstain from evu, and strive to live in a wise innocency. 

How may that beP Cebes and Simmias exclaim. The tm^ 
philosophic mind knows that the body is a prison in which the 
mind is immured, but in which it too often seeks to bind itself by 
its desires. The wise man perceives the sophistries of the senses, 
and collects and concentrates thought on itself, tests experienee by 
intelligence, and resists desire and pleasure as deceivers. Por 
each pleasure or pain acts as a nail to fasten the soul to the body, 
snd so closely do they then become united, that the &perienceof the 
body is accepted for true by the soul, and it is thus so intertextnred 
with Hie eorporeal that it cannot get free from eartblineas, and so 
cannot escape into the empyrean unshackled and free, but ever 
reverts to life and lower forms of being. This makes the true lover 
of wisdom resolute and moderate, and not merely moved by the 
c<»imon proclivities of men. He l^nows what philosophy has 
achieved in setting him free from bondage to the body too well 
readily to give himself up to bodily indulgence, weaving a web. as 
Penelope did, only the reverse way; [she wove during the day, 
but at night imdid the day's work to preserve her chastity and 
honour, whereas such a soul would weave round itself even by day 
a web of dishonour] The philosopher's soul calms all passions, 
follows whither reason guides, contemplates the true and the god- 
like, and that which is known, not supposed — the unchangeable ideas 
which form the substance of things. Living in this manner, the 
Boul secures its future, dying is but going amongst its kindred, and 
1)eing freed from the evils of humanity. "Whoso, O Cebes and 
fiimmias, livcR according to wisdom, need fear no evil, his existence 
is secure by its own nature, and his happy existence by Philosophy 
18 made safe and sure. 
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THOMAS COOPEE: SHOEMAKEE, CHAETIST, AOT) 

POET. 

(GanUoMedJhfmpage 146*) 

Cbastxe IV. 

FsoiciirBNT among the facts of Mr. Cooper's life is his reli;<iouB 
scepticisn^thougLUie character and degree of this have been grossly 
misrepaMsanted. Pacts of the " Pulsatory " are doubly valuable to 
the student, as illustrating and in part explaining the change from 
the ardent Ghristianily of the authAr's early poems to the eztremitj 
&i94fuuamg perplodty, thiM ttqpneatcd in jui address to the sun : — 

** On shadows leaning, these [sou-worshipperej did vaguely urgs 

Their dreaming pUgrimage ; and, lest I lean 
On shadows too — ^though thousand. lights convexge 

To deck with lorelinMS the Kasarene— 
I hesitate, demur, surmise, and glean, 

DaOy, new grounds to doubt the Mytirio dress — 
Phoenioian woo^ onoe move !— through whioh is seen, 

I fear, thy ancient faoe-nbright CimielinesB I — 
9*aUJBg^nth ftitose life poor grave-doomed worms to bless! 

He whom the Arimathean's tomb enclosed — 
The Toiler blest, who on the vile cross died — 

But, spite of guards, the bonds of death unloosed. 
Scattering the men of iron in their pride 

Convulsed to helplessness, and forth did ride, 
Ijeading captivity captive ! Is he not — 

Magnific beam — toy power personified — 
Night-tombed— and, then, pouring dismay and rout 

On Darkness, while Earth's mimon morning-voices shout 2 

«*OhI I could brook 
The dungeon, though eteme! — the Priests* own hell. 

Ay, or a thousand heUs, in thought, unshook. 
Bather than Nothingness ! and yet the knell, 
I fear, is near, that sounds — To cofuciotunegsfurewBll!*^ 

Book iii., stanzas 20, 21, and 24i 

And this remnik sffainmade in book the sixth : — 



** I say net that tbere is no G^od, but that 
I.im9W noi:*^BoBk Ti, Stansa 31. 
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His mental Btras^gles and questionings reveal themselTes ze- 
peatedly; yet amid all he could also write, showing what trae 
belief lived on in his soul, while at the same time the^ point oat 
(in the existence, so dread and strange, of |)ain and evil in nature 
itself, and in the supposed teaching oj Christianity of the eternal 
oontinaance of woe and hate) the main sources of his doubts, the 
ardent lines — 

" And this, in humbleness I would declare, 

And jet with courage, is my only Faith : 
GK>odne8s alone, with its blest, yearning care, 

Is wonhipfol ; for Q-oodness only hath 
Power to make good and happy things of breath 

And thought. If Man can be transformed 
Wholly to virtue, — punishment and wrath,— 

Taught by all priests that on the earth have swarmed. 
Must be untaught ; and Man by Love to Bight be charmed. 

" Goodness alone is worshipful. Not what 
Gives life, but what gives happiness is good." — Book tL, 28, 29. 

And these fervently thrilling words, — 

** * Forgive them, for they know not what they do !' — 

Christ ! how worshipfully great thou art 
Uttering such dying breath ! . . . 

. . . . If not Birine 
Thou wert— thy self-born light and love is more 
Miraculous than aught by all the line 
Of the heart's precept* makers writ in page benign.*'— >Book vi., 10, !!• 

And stiU more tenderly even in the following stanzas :— 

" I love the Galilean ; Lord and Christ 

Such goodness 1 could own ; and, though enshrined 
In flesh, could worship ; If emparadised 

Be^?ond the grave, no Eden I could find 
Bestored, though all the good of humankind 

Were there, and not that yearning One, the Poor 
Who healed, and fed, and blest ! Nay to my mind, 

Hell would be Heayen with Him ! Horror no more 
Could fright, if such benignant beauty trod its shore ! 

*'I love the sweet and simple narrative. 

With all its childlike earnestness — the page 
Quadruple where those love-wrought wonders live : 

1 would the tale were true : that heritage 
Of immortality it doth presage 

Would make me glad indeed. But doubts becloud 
Truth's fountains as their depths I seek to gauge, — 

Till with this trustless reckoning I am bowed- 
Han's heritage is but a cradle and a shroud !"*^Book iiL, 22, 23* 
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If Mr. Cooper is ever able, as we hope he may be, to write aa 
autobiography^— intellectual, political, and religious — the chapters 
which will trace the transition of his thoughts towards Gt>d an,d 
Christ, from ferrent worship to despairing fear, and from UAbelief 
to stronger faith again, will be important and attractive. There la 
a sketch in " Wise Saws and Modem Instances," entitled " Dame 
Thrompkinson and her Orphan Apprentice Joe," which is sup- 
posed to be drawn in part from the writer's own experience. It 
details the religions history of a self-cultured and thoughtful mind, 
which passes through methodist excitement and coorersion to 
exhaustion of feeling, and thence by a subtle prooees to a rationalist 
explanation, first of its own emotions, and then of Christianity ; 
until all belief is unsettled, and the thinker finally rests in the 
simple faith and practice of benevolence. But if this was intended 
to represent fully the stages of Mr. Cooper's own thought, it clearly 
does injustice to the inteUigenoe of his earlier religiousness. ** Joe 
is described as attaining to an apparent consciousness of divine 
forgiveness through sheer force of believing that he it forgiven«— 
in short, through a simple process of self-persuasion. But the 
spiritual poems of the collection published in 1833 show that Mr. 
Cooper had a much firmer hold than this upon the common sense 
and consistency, as well as loftiness, of Christian truth — a much 
dearer conception of the glorious divine plan for the reconciliation 
uid redemption of the world. It must be remembered that his 
religious culture was not merely that of the mystical and enthusi- 
sstical kind which might be supposed to prevail among partially 
educated Methodists in his day, but that he had derived strength 
of intellectnal and spiritual comprehension from intimate com- 
munion with Hooker, and South, and Jeremy Taylor, and all the 
Si^atest divines of the English Church. 

Probably the seeming and real apathy of the professing church 
to the condition of the poor — which the Eev. Charles Kingsley has 
truly said to be the great Christian problem of the age— had some- 
thing to do with the commencement and progress of Mr. Cooper's 
scepticism. This seems the more likely from the determined hos« 
tility to the " priests " (used as a generic term for all religious 
teachers attached to an outward organization) which breathes 
through his " prison-rhyme " and all nis lectures ; though when 
nunisters of religion did give sympathy and help to the suffering 
&ud oppressed their services were heartily welcomed, appreciated, 
&ud extolled by him, as in his glowing, loving, reverent portraiture 
of Eobert Hall. 

The " Chartist Hymn Book " has been quoted as exhibltixig a 
deep religiousness ; and a lofty trust in a guiding and guardfing 
Providence was expressed in Mr. Cooper's great trial speech at 
Stafford. But these seem animated by a deistic rather than a 
Christian faith, and from Deism, amid the broodings of his prison 
solitude, the descent to the hopeless, torturing questionings shown 
iu the " Purgatory " would be natural and rapid. Notwithstand* 
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oia dmne Creator and Gootrollar €f tha unirene, Mr. C aa par bii 
been wholly free from the atheistie propaivaodiaai to vhioh faitih ii 
hatofal, and unseUlemenfc a ]4easare. He has neper tried tolsad 
men from Grod and Christ ; his doubts have bemi. those of the udea* 
standing, not of the heart,— perplexities rather than unbdieft. 

Shortlr after the pnblieaticm of his great poeai, Mr. CoapM^i 
"Wise Saws and Modem Instanees ",appeared~-tiio volomsasl 
dcetehes from life, both grave and himioroas. These sva lUl of 
broad kindly sympathy with men, and show a bean njn for iibsiaii 
tensties and peoutaritiea, especially of the iM Iaacolnabii«» bft^ 
and the qaaiat, homely characters it prodooed. The storiaa wass 
written as a relief from the more strennovs toil inTirfved in tits 
eomposition of the /' Purgatory.'* They are UAd simply, wilhaat 
striTing for effect, and are hence fall of truth and interaat; 8oms 
are more than deseriptire, being based upon portions of theanthor's 
own history ; to these rarioas refei^noes hare been already mads* 
** Kucky SarsoD, the barber, or the Diseiple of Bquality," la a Iss* 
son for hot ley^ers, on their own appiieation of the primjip la. 
Then come "Earen Dick, the Poacher; or 'Who sentched Iks 
BoUr" "Tim Swallowwhistle, the Tailor; or 'Svary Boff haaits 
Pay :'" "Payy Lidgitt, the Carrier; or, <The Man who bfoudit 
his Ninepence to Nought,' " with many more. '* Master Zerubbi^ 
bel, the Antiquary, and how he found out the * Nooso-landag,' " 
is especially delightful for its quiet fan and satire. Darker piotnres 
are not wanting,— of Leicestor distress, for instance, but eian this is 
relieyed by the noble figure of Eobert Hall, as "The Minister of 
Mercy." " The Old Corporation " is on a fayonrito thema; we* 
shall meet with it again in ** Alderman EAlph." 

In Janaar^, 1846, " The Baron's Yule Feast " was issued. The 
author describes it as *' a metrical essay, composed chiefly of im- 
perfect and immature pieces," and excases its publication by " the 
ambition to contribute towards the fand of Christmas entertsin- 
ment, in which agreeable labour I see many popular names en- 
gaged." 

** It IB the eeaion when oar sizes 

Slept joound holiday ; 
And now, around our charier fires, 

Old Yule shall have a lay : 
A prison bard is once more free ; * 
And, ere he yields his voice to thee [the graive^ 
His song a merry song shall be." 

The book, which is dedicated to the CounteBS of Blessin^n, 
describes a " Yule Feast " at Torksey's Hall in the olden time, 
when lord and serf lived in rough brotherhood, and the rich pro- 

* In chapter I., page 218, this has been erroneously termed a ^'prisoa 
rhyme." 
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Tided wiihoTit stint for the wants of the aged and the poor. I!hi8 
lookiiig back to the past, to a supposed '* golden age, * in protest 

rst an age ofiron, workhouse '* bastilles," and niggardly paro- 
relief, is continually expressed in the Chartist literature. In 
Canto iii. the bard is supposed to be chidden by his fellowslfor sing- 
ing a song of plenty and good cheer, making their want more 
bitter, and he replies,— 

**lfy rhymes are tiitial, hat my aim 

Deem ye not purpofleleis ; 
I woqUI the homely tmth prookim,—- 
'Sbak times which knavei fnU loudly Uame 

"Sot Iaadal*baiightiiies8, 
Would put the grinding crew to shame 

Who prey on your dislvesB.'" 

The '< Minstx^l's Song " and '/ Woodman's Song "— iaeluded in 
this poam — were written to airs previouily composed by Mr» 
Cooper, which were afterwards publishedi and are declared to 
pzove Ids poMcasion of a genius for harmony aa well aa a passion U» 
''sweet sounds/' 

The oonolading portion of the work iUoBtratea the perpetiuly of 
the author's coi^dence in the final victory of goodne^ : — 

*' Bight, glorious right, shall yet be done 1 
Wrong tirom its fastness shall be hurled^ 
The world shall be a happy world 1 
It shall be filled with brother-men — 
And merry Yule oft come again ! ** 

During Mr. Cooper's imprisonment, the chief energy of the 
Chartist leaders had been expended in differences and quarrels. 
The only point of interest in connection with their movements was 
the hostility avowed to the principles and supporters of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, which showed itself, among other manifestations, 
in a public discussion between Cobden and O'Connor. 

Prominent among the subjects which engaged the attention of 
that body in the first months of 1846 were those of the Militia and 
the liberation of Frost and his fellow-prisoners. Induced by the 
proposals concerning these which some of his associates advocated, 
Mr. Cooper delivered " Two Orations against taking away human 
life under any circumstances, and in explanation and defence of 
the misrepresented doctrine of non-resistance." These were at once 
printed, with the dedication — "To the Working Classes, before 
whom these Orations were delivered, the following pages are in- 
scribed, with every sentiment of devotion to their truest interests, 
by one whose heartfelt pride it is to be — One of their Order." 
He avowed in these that his opinions respecting the employment of 
physical force had, during the past three years, undergone a tota^ 
change, and that, from declaring, at the Manchester Conference, ^' 
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readiness to fight, he had come to " the conclusion — the clear and 
conscientious conclusion — that all wars and fightings were wrong, 
even the taking of human life in self defence." The addresses are 
remarkable for philanthropic fervour and oratorical force; they 
are heart-full of the " enthusiasm of humanity ;" but the speaker 
seems to have been dazzled by the glory of the final vision and 
jubilant end of his ** Purt^atory," and in the faith of their early 
realization to have somewhat overstepped the boundary of calm 
judgment and cofl^ent reasoning. His last words are — 

" If unsuccessful — if life itself is forfeited in the cause, there have 
been glorious martyrdoms ere now ! Cleave to the truth : we shall 
be instrumental in making the world a happy world — a world of 
brothers !" 

Mr. Cooper has, we know, modified the extreme position taken 
up in these orations. 

O'Connor was again offended by his former adherent's refusal to 
snpport a scheme for ]>lacing the working classes, as owners, upon 
the land, — of course with ultimate political intentions. The advo- 
cacy of non-resistance was a further rebellion against his authority, 
and he denouncer! it in unmeasured terms. The breach was thus 
completed, and Mr. Cooper finally quitted the section of the Char- 
tist Dody which, as we have seen, he at Leicester so ardently 
assisted. 

Another People's Convention was about to be held in Leeds, to 
which he was appointed a delegate by the City of London adher- 
ents to the Chartist movement. He gave preliminary notice of a 
series of resolutions, repudiating physical force doctrines, demand- 
ing publication of the proceedings of the Executive, condemning 
O^Connor's Land Society, and censuring him for holding in his own 
name an estate purchased with its funds. He asked O'Connor to 
meet him before the Conference to rebut the accusation of untrust- 
worthiness, but the challenge was not accepted. 

This expression of lack ot confidence in the Irish leader, and call 
for publicity of action, exposed Mr. Cooper to rough treatment 
firom many of his former friends, who not only refused to suspend 
judgment until he and O'Connor met before them, but assailed him 
with many opprobrious epithets."* He was charged with wishing to 
destroy O'Connor's " Northern Star," in favour of " Douglas Jerrold's 
Weekly Newspaper," established in the summer of 1846, for which 
he was now, during a tour in the manufacturing districts, collecting 
materials and writing articles to illustrate " the condition of the 
people of England." 

Mr. Cooper, in Consequence, resigned the secretaryship of the 
'* Exiles, Widows, and Orphans Fund," and also wrote, through 
Llovd*s Newspaper, two letters to the members of the Land Society, 
expUnatory of his case. 

When the Conference assembled at Leeds on the drd of August, 

* Gammage's « History/' page 408. 
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and the preliminary formalitiea had been attended to, he mored for 
a report of theeondition, resources, and prospects of the moTement, 
but neither secretary nor chairman conld afford any information. 
As he attempted to speak further, his yoice was drowned br insult* 
ing shouts. Ernest Jones, a three months' Chartist only, then 
moTed Mr. Cooper's expulsion on the ground of malicious resist- 
ance to their prooeedinffs. The proposu was carried by a partial 
but unopposed Yote, and, as Mr. Cooper refused to leare the room, 
the meetmg was adjourned to the following morning, when his 
entrance was forcibly prevented. • 

Under the date of August 8, 1846, there is an interesting 
passage in Montgomery's " Life." The Eey. Mr. Holland informs 
Mb Sheffield friend that he had been introduced to Mr. Cooper, 
whom he describes as " a frank, well-behayed, strong-minded , 
clerer-spoken man, full of poetry." 

** Cooper wished me to present to you (Montgomery) this copy of his two 
Orations, against taking away human life under any circumstanoes. I told 
him I would gladly do so, although I wm apprehenaive you mighl think I 
had heen keeping very strange company — that of an avowed Chartist^ who 
WBB on his way from the Conyention of Delegates at Leeds. Cooper replied 
that he was no longer a Chartist ; he and Yob old friends had parted com- 
pany the day before ; they denouncing him as timid and infirm in a cause 
for which he had suffered so long and so much ; and he determining to hare 
nothing more to do with them, unless they would at once repudiate Feargus 
O'Connor, and openly renounce the doctrine of appeal to physical force 
under all circumstances.** 

Montgomery took the book, ** evidently pleased to hare heard 
this concerning its author." 

This was the end of Mr. Cooper's definite connection with the 
Chartist body, though somewhat later (1 849) he, forgetting his 
former ill-treatment, gave four lectures, and presided at a public 
meeting, in aid of the Victims and Defence Pund, when money 
was urgently needed in consequence of renewed arrests and Govern- 
ment prosecutions. 

Henceforth the history of Chartism has little connecion with 
our subject. O'Connor continued for a time to be the idol of the 
body. His land scheme made some progress. 

"The plan was fascinating ; a beautiful cottage and four acres, with £30 
to work it, by a prepayment of £6 4ie., — how easily they might reach a social 
pandiae ! Men who had been vegetating with their fiamilies on 98. or lOs. 
per week were enchanted. It had taken a life of hard kbour to enable 
them to raise £5 ; away went the poor result of this labour into the Land 
lottery, in exchange for which they hoped to grasp the millennium.'* f — 

In August, 1847, another effort was made, by means of radical 
candidates at the general elections, to bring the principles of the 

* Gammage^s " History," page 800. t Ihid., page 307. 

1870. X 
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Charter distinotly before tlie public mind. In some instances theie 
oandidates went to the poll ; in a few they were sucoessful, — W. 
J, Fox, George Thompson, and O'Connor being amongst thoss 
retomed to Parliament. The movement seemed to take a fresh 
start, and the Land Fund reached fifty thousand pounds, notwith- 
standing repeated expressions of distrust from yarious quarters 
towards its founder and chief. E/Cnewed wide-spread and deep 
distress enabled the agitation once more to assume a formidable 
appearance, and extreme counsels again got the upper hand, in 
spite of urgent remonstrances from Bronterre O'Brien, and others 
of the more moderate section. 

In 1848, the Kepeal movement, headed by Smith O'Brien, 
Meagher, and John Mitchell, arose in Ireland, and was favoured by 
the English Chartists. The Bevolution in France also gave a fur- 
ther impulse to democratic feeling. 

Another " National Petition " in favour of the Charter was pre- 
pared, which O'Connor asserted to contain 5,700,000 signatures. 
He was to present it to the House of Commons on the 10th of 
April, the whole body of London Chartists intending to accompany 
it through the City to Westminster ; while in the provinces the 
same day was to be devoted to mass meetings in its support. The 
Government took extraordinary precautions against an outbreak. 
Nearlv 10,000 troops were posted in and about London, with 70,000 
special constables. The Tower, the banks, and other public build- 
ings, were defended by barricades. A large meeting was held on 
Kennington Common, but the authorities were firm in disallowing 
the procession, and by the advice of the leaders it was abandoned, 
so tnat the much-dreaded day closed in peace, the petition being 
quietly presented by O'Connor in the ordinary course. 

Large gatherings, however, continued to be held, and in some 
towns the Chartists formed themselves into armed companies and 
met regularly for drill. 

Ghreat excitement was caused by the news of John Mitchell's 
arrest, condemnation, and transportation, resulting in some slight 
disturbances. Smith O'Brien, Meacher, snd O'Donoghue headed 
an Irish rising, — speedily terminated by their capture, trial, and 
death-sentence — the latter, however, being commuted to transpor- 
tation. This contribated to the great uneasiness in England ; arm* 
ing went on rapidli^, and at Bingley and Ashton there were conflicts 
between the Chartists and the police and military. Fresh arrests 
were made, and prosecutions were more numerous even than in 1842. 
Ernest Jones, TL. G. Gam mage, the future historian of the move- 
ment, Joseph Barker, and scores of others were committed for trial, 
The case against Gammage was not proceeded with. Barker was 
discharged, and Ernest Jones was condemned to imprisonment for 
two years. Many less known agitators received similar sentences, 
while those concerned in the actual outbreaks shared the fate of 
Smith O'Brien and his colleagues. 

These demonstrations of the futility of an appeal to force helped 
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mateiially to chedk the action of the move violent supporters of the 
Charter. O'Connor and the other fihysical force leaders lost infla- 
ence, and their demands were ipradaally modified. E^newed 
quarrels injured their power and wasted their energies. The Land 
ocheme broke down, its author was deserted by those whom he had, 
however unwisely, tried to serve, and he became insane. Ernest 
Jones, Thomas Cooper, and R. G. Gammage attempted to reorganize 
the party in 1852 and 1853, but failed; and soon the "l^ational 
Charter Association " ceased to exist, except in so far as it may 
have been represented by the numbers of local democratic societies, 
unconnected bv any general organization, which had already been 
established. These, with a large number of progressionist news- 
papers which the stirring months of 1848 had called into existence 
(among which may be named Bronterre O'Brien's Reformer , pnb- 
lished in the Isle of Man ; Gerald Massf y's Spirit of Freedom, started 
at IJxbridge ; Eeynolds's Political Instructor y Cassell's Standard 
of Freedom y and Cooper's Plain ^S^ea^er), conducted a much more 
guarded and judicious agitation, which doubtless, like Chartism 
itself, has contributed largely to the formation of that public opinion 
which is quietly adopting and carrying out in legislation all the 
really important points which the Charter embodied and its sup- 
porters attempted forcibly and prematurely to secure. 

Eeturning to Mr. Cooper's personal history, he continued for some 
time to travel through the provinces, lecturing on political and other 
subjects. Being at Carlisle, he was able to spend four days on a 
pedestrian excursion through the glorious scenery of the Lake dis- 
trict, reaching Ey dal on the afternoon of the third day. In his dusty 
condition, without an introduction, and thinking, too, that his 
Chartist " rhyme " would be little recommendation to the patriarchal 
laureate, he hesitated much as to calling upon Wordsworth, but 
his desire to see the poet of the " Excursion " and the " Ode on 
Immortality " overcame his diffidence, and he went to Kydal Mount 
in the hope of securing a short interview. " In another half- 
minute " (after sending in his name) " I was in the presence of the 
majestic old man, and I was bowing with a deep and heartfelt 
homage for his intellectual grandeur." The interest of the occasion 
was increased by the presence of Mrs. Wordsworth, and the sub- 
sequent entrance of Mrs. Arnold, widow of the great master 
ofKugby School. 

** Nothing struck me so much in his conversation as his remark concern- 
ing Chartism after the subject of my imprisonment had been touched upon. 
*Xou were right,* he said, * I always said the people were right in what they 
Asked ; but you went the wrong way to get it.' I almost doubted my ears, 
being in the presence of the * Tory * Wordsworth. He read the inquiring 
expression of ray look in a moment, and immediately repeated what he 
hadsaid,— * You were quite right; there is nothing unreasonable in your 
Oharter ; it is the foolish attempts at physical force for which many of you 
hate been blameable.' 

**I had heard that Wordsworth wa» veiy vain and egotistical, but ha'^ 
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alwayi thought this Terj anlikelj to be true in one whose poetry was so 
profoundly refieotiye ; and I now felt astonished that these reports should 
eTer haye been droulated. To me he was all kindness and goodness, whj^e 
the dignity with whioh he uttered eyery sentence seemed natural in a man 
whose grand head and face, if one had neyer known of his poetry, would 
haye proclaimed his inteUeotnal superiority.*' 

The talk also turned upon Byron, Tennyson, and French politics. 
During part of the conyersation they were walking up and down 
the oluirming terrace in front of the laureate's home, and Words- 
worth introduced Mr. Cooper to his a^ed sister, then being drawn 
about the courtyard in a wheeled chair, " as a fellow-poet. 

'* I left him with a more intense feeling of haying been in the presence 
of a great and good intelligenoe than I had eyer felt in any other moments 
of my life."* 

Towards the end of the year Mr. Cooper returned to London, 
and commenced speaking at the National Hall, Holborn, and at the 
John Street Institution, on yarious attractiye and important topics, 
conducting classes gratuitously, and joining in an attempt to estab- 
lish a people's college. Early in 1847 the *' Beasoner " began to 
supply partial reports of his ** orations " (Mr. Cooper's favourite 
word, as simply meaning '* talks " by its etymological derira- 
tion). From its lists of lectures at the various free-thought and 
democratic London institutions, we find that Mr. Cooper usually 
lectured once — fre<^uently twice or even three times — weekly, dis- 
coursing upon a smgular variety and range of subjects, social, 
literary, historical, political, philosophical, scientific, and religious. 
Though he became thorougnly identified with the cause of (so- 
called) free thought, themes bearins upon the c[uestions in debate 
between sceptics and Christians had little prominence among those 
selected for his disquisitions, and when they were chosen, it was 
more for the development and establishment of a definite though 
limited faith than for the attack and overthrow of generally received 
opinions. Towards the end of 1847 the following subjects were 
treated of in this manner: — "The Beal as Separable from the 
Symbolical Character of Christ," " The Superiority of Christ," 
"Humanity the Highest Form of Divinity," " Man's Office — ^the 
Subjugation of Nature and the Advancement of Mind," " Duty of 
Man---the Perfectibility of Moral Character," and "Veritable 
Ileligion, and the Bliss which will accompany its Universal Dif- 
fusion." During the first twelve months alone Mr. Cooper deli- 
vered the following among many more orations; the list bears 
emphatic witness to the extent and scope of his reading, and to the 
immense activity of his appreciative, assimilative, and reproductive 
powers :— " Luther," " Tell," " Mahommed," " Howard,'^ " Paine," 
« Cobbett," " Bienzi," " Washington," " Chivalry," " Superstitions 
of the Middle Ages," " Taxation and the National Debt," " Ham- 

* Coop9f*9 Journal^ May, 1850. 
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let/' '< The Swiss Question," "TheFrenoliBeYolation of 1789 "—a 
series, " The Peculiarities of Men of Genius," " Oberlin, Neff, and 
Bernard Gilpia," " The Peculiar Features of the Ai^e we liye in," 
*' j^oland, Sobieski, and Koskiusko," "Dignity of Character as 
exemplified in our English ^Forefathers," "Athens under the Ad- 
ministration of Pericles," " Origin and History of the Gipsies," 
" Ancient Egypt," " Eeign of Anne," " Soul- Words of the Dying— 
Xeats, Canova, and Mozart," '' Slaves, Serfs, and Servants," 
" Masaniello," " George Fox," " Poetry of the Old Testament." 

The following three or four years saw an equal variety ('' deli- 
vered," says JEiawitfs Journal, ** to crowded audiences "), in which 
the vindication of socialist, anti-supernatural, and pantheistic prin- 
ciples became more continuous and prominent. All were animated 
by earnest purpose to quicken, elevate, and ennoble the moral and 
intellectual life of the speaker's auditory, and were charged with 
bis ever-present faith in the ultimate triumph and permanence of 
goodness, freedom, truth, and love. W. 



The King and the Commoner : an historical play. 
By John Alfbbd Langfobd, LL.D. 

(Printed for private circulation.) 

Thb modern historical drama has not been remarkable for the 
number of its successes. An attempt at the revival of the Shak- 
sperean form of drama was made by M. G. Lewis, J. S. Knowles, 
E. B. (now Lord) Lytton, B. C. Maturin, D. W. Jerrold, S. N. 
Talfourd, Henry H. Milman, Byron, W. Procter (Cornwall), 
Eichard Lalor Sbiel, J. H. Payne, T. L. Beddoes, and a few other 
double-named playwrights, besides Mary Mitford, Joanna Baillie, 
and Maria Edgewortb. But it did not last long, and only a few of 
the plays produced by these revivers have been retained upon the 
list of the acted drama. Leigh Hunt, Henry Taylor, and William 
Smith have more recently written dramas of a historical cast, but 
they have been, avowedly, less intended for the stage than for the 
closet — with the imagination of the reader for the stage-manager, 
and the variously touched emotions as the vitalizers of the " airy 
nothings " to which they have striven to give " a local habitation 
and a name." The public has, however, been slow to cry out " the 
play, the play's the thing ! " and the novel has outdone the drama. 
Yet the play is really a form of literature which has a peculiar 
province of its own, and has a function in intellectual economics 
to fulfil which no other possible form of literature can really 
supersede. 

It is of importance to note the distinctive element of excellency 
in the drama which makes its supercession improbable, nay im- 
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possible. It ap]pealfl to Khe Ioto of plot*iiit«yest in tke most per- 
i^ent end concise manner. The author supplies plot, thought, 
speech, but action, scenery, and eiroumstance are seen, the thought 
is spoken while the act is in progress, and the interrals of incide|^t 
^e supplied by the suggestions of the imagination. There is thua 
ihe nearest approach to yisible reality and personal experienee pre- 
sented to the emotions to awaken and quicken them. There ia 
economy of intellectual activily with intensity of emotional strength, 
concentrated and combined so as to make it the very essence oiex- 
perienoe presented to the soul. Bacon rightly says, therefore — 
with an ajlusiveness to Shakspere's historic plays which is unmis- 
tttkeable, — ** Dramatic poetry is history made visible." Similarly, 
Lord Lytton calls it "the concentration of historie eventa;*' 
while Coleridge more philosophically describes it as *^a collection 
of events borrowed from history but connected toorether in respeet 
of cause and time, poetically and b^ dramatic fiction ; and thus 
while the unity from mere succession may be destroyed, it is 
supplied by a unity of a higher order, which connects the events 
by reference to the workers, gives a reason for them in the motives, 
and presents men in their causative character." The great chief 
of dramatic poetry has, however, himself affirmed of "the purpose 
of playing," that its " end, both at the first and now was, and is, to 
hold as 'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue bis own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
his form and pressure." 

In this play Dr. LangPord has worked upon a good plot, and he 
has been very successful in realizing the times, the feelings, and the 
characters ; while his ** concentration " of the events is really suoh 
as to justify much praise. We note, however, that setting his 
mind perhaps upon the idea of the dignity of modern tragedy, he 
has not furnished his plav with an under-plot-*-that which in 
Shakspere alniost always follows as the shadow of the great events 
of the play. This mignt, we think, even yet, be inwrought with 
the texture of the history, by giving Judith a lady's maid or humble 
attendant, and Huhert, the archbishop, a jester or henchman with 
wit, — of which anexamn^e maybe found in Jerrold's Thomas i. Beekei, 
The plot mi^ht also have been intervolved by bringing John* 9 
character, on its treacherous side, into greater activity in fomenting 
the civic troubles of his brother's kingdom. The scene with wMcE 
the play terminates might be made grandly sensational by bringing 
the mob of Londin on the stage at the closing catastrophe, at the 
crash and fall of the tower, while the fire leaps up into the night 
sky, and the hero dies amidst the flames of the conflagration. 

Here is the author's account of the foundation of the plot :— 

^ ' The play of The JTiiMr and ihe Commoner is founded on the following 
passage in Dr. Lingard's History of England :^- 

" William Fitz-Osbert, equally distinguished by the length of his beard 
and the vehemence of his eloquence, pro^esped himself the advocate of the 
people, but at the same time was careful to flatter the wishes of the Fiinoa. 
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He did not denj that war was jast and necessary} or that the nation waa 
bound to famish su{i{>lieB to the sovereign ; but he contended that the 
rich and powerful had contrived means to shift the burden from their 
shoulderB and to impose it on those who were least able to bear it. He 
or588ed the sea to lay his sentiments before the king, by whom ht was not 
unfavourably received ; returned in haste to London, and by inflammatory 
harangues from St. Paul's Gross, threw the whole city into a ferment. 
Associations were formed ; fifty-two thousand persons bound themselveB 
to obey the orders of their advocate ; and the more wealthy inhabitants 
trembled for their lives and fortunes. Archbi«hop Hubert thought it hie 
doty to oppose the demagogue ; and, in a meeting of the citizens, by bia 
mild and persuasive eloquence, induced them to give him hostages as 
securities that they would keep the king's peace. Fitz-Osbert saw the 
storm that was gathering. With an axe he clove the bead of the officer 
sent to arrest him ; and, fleeing to the church of Sc. Mary of Arches, fo^ 
t^d it and the tower against his opponents. But the people, separated from 
their leader, rematned quiet. On the fourth day the church was, by design 
or accident, set on fire ; and Fitz-Osbert, as he attempted to escape in we 
confusion, was ^tabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom he had 
murdered. The wound did not produce instant deiith. He was hastily 
tried, condemned, dragged at the tail of a horse to The Elms, at Tyburn, 
and banged in chains with nine of his followers. His friends pronounced 
him a martyr ; and a report was spread that miracles had been wrought al 
his grave. Some examples of severity dispersed the enthusiasts that col- 
lected round it ; and in a few weeks the doctrines and the name of IHts* 
Osbert were forgotten .' " 

As a specimen of the Massin^er-liko verse, we give this legend of 
Richard Coeur de Lion at Naples : — 

"Impatient at confinement in his ship, 
Our restless king at Naples went ash^^re. 
He lingered there a day or t«ro, and thenoe 
Bode on to Mileto. A single knight 
Was his companion. Some few lengut^s beyond. 
They reached a village, in which the king was told 
A peasant lived who owned a hawk ~ a bird 
Yourpeapant must not keep ; — a noble bird 
Fir. only for the noble, not tlw serf. 
Indignant at this wrong to chivalry, 
The pHSsionate king sought out the peasant's home, 
And, like a mere marauder, stole from thence 
The poor man's favourite bird. Then Uughed at hinif 
And jeered and mocked ar hi« presumption— he, 
A peasant, dared keep, for his own use, 
A bird created but for lords ! this roused 
The wronged Italian ; drawing from his belt 
Tite long and sharp^ged knife all carry there,- 
He ronsed his fellow-peassnts with hin cri<>s. 
And thev, with cun>e«« loud, and shouts, and stonea* 
And iMiprecntiona wild pursued the king. 
Who thus from pt>asants fled. The iMJured man. 
With speed by insult spured, outstripped the r^st, 
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jLncl Bicbardi turning, struck him with his sword. 

The weapon broke, and then, but for hia horse, 

The battle had been hand to hand — the serf 

Affainst the king, who then in truth had found 

The peasant's arm as strong, his blade as keen. 

His blow as sure, as that of any knight, 

Howeyer nobly bom. The crowd came up, 

The monarch fled ; fled from them for his life. 

A priory ope'd its welcome gates, and gave 

A refuge to the fugitive, or else 

Tliia peasant-scoffing, serf-insulting king, 

Had ifdlen by a peasant's hand." I. ii. 

This is well told, brief, effective, and pointed, illastrating the 
character at once of the king and the feelings of the speaker Fitz- 
Osbert. In the first scene of the second act a yery fine descriptiye 
passage occurs — emotioned, yet impressive, merely as a sketch of 
the singular structures of Stonehenge, about two miles from Ames- 
bury in Wiltshire, the seemingly confused piles of whose moss- 
covered monoliths, as they show their unhewn granite to the 
traveller's eye, excite interest, and grow into a puzzle for the 
archsQologist. The scene is dextrously touched into illustrative 
effectiveness, and has in it the splendid appositeness — as it appears 
in the drama — which much of Shakspere's apparent surplusage is 
found, on consideration, to have. We must divorce it from its 
context, but even so it seems to us a passage of a noteworthy 
sort : — 

** All CTil, love, may be subdued by faith, 
Faith in oneself, utith in the work we do, 
And faith in G-od. Oh, I remember, wife. 
How in the wild and wandering days of youth, 
When the green fields, the rarely-peopled woods, 
The rolling rivers, the aspiring hills. 
The thunder, and the tempest, and the clouds 
Were dearer, nearer to my heart than man — 
How then across a wild and barren height. 
With silent desolation all around, 
I rambled on, my heart and brain a-fire. 
With keen and thrilling rapture, every pulse 
Besponsive beating to that exquisite bliss. 
!Far as the eye could reach huge stones were seen 
In wild disorder scattered, as if flung 
By giant slingers of an early race 
In frolic play. Even these the hand of time 
Had touched ; and winds and rains working their will 
Through immemorial years, had fashioned there 
Such antic shapes as fancy in her dreams 
May conjure up to terrify or charm. 
There some, like monstrous dragons, lay i' the sun, 
Their long and scaly tails, with many a fold 
Extending to a point ; like lions, some ; 
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And tome like the leyiathmns, which roll 

^eir Taet forms through the trouhled sea ; while some^ 

Like towere erected to defend a home 

No longer there. Ojclopean pedestals 

Kaised here their painted summits, hearing there 

A houlder so immense you feared 'twould crush 

The pillars which upheld it ; and so poised 

Upon the delicate-pointed tops, it seemed 

A word too loudly spoken, or the hreath 

Of Summer's lightest hreeze, would cause its fidL 

Yet there it stood, defying all the storms 

Which winter's rage against it daily poured, 

The winds which o'er that lofty region swept 

With uncontrolled indulgence. Yet was time, 

With his .resistless fingers, crumbling down 

These else imperishable records ; and, 

Even as I watched, the ceaseless work went on 

Upon their adamantine forms." 

With these specimens of the historioal play now before us we 
must close our notice. The drama has not yet, so far as we know, 
tempted representation. We believe that, if judiciously placed on 
the sta^e, it would gain a favourable hearing — especially if an actor 
versed m stage economics could be got to make it a study. The 
langaage of tne play is modem, pure, and chaste; there are in it 
no rhapsodies and no fustian speeches. Dr. Langford has no need 
to " bombastort " his blank verse. It takes form from the shaping 
spirit of imagination, and is compact. 
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THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 
a finpabig ode. 
By Thomas Q-bat. 

[The progress of poetry from Greece to Italy, and from Italy to Eng- 
land. Chaucer was not unacquainted with the writings of Dante or of 
Petrarch. The Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt had travelled in 
Italy, and formed their taste there ; Spenser imitated the Italian writers ; 
Milton improved on them ; but this school expired soon after the Restora- 
tion, and a new one arose on the French model.] 

Epodb II. 
Woods that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 6© 

Forests, which flutter your branches over the cliflEs of Delphi ; islands ^ 

(66) Delphi (now Castri)^ an ancient town of Phocis, in Greece, in \ 
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Isles that crowned the iBgean deep» 

JB'ields that cool Ilissus lavest 

Or where Mteander's amber waFes 

which lie like set gems in the surface of the ^gean Sea, cultoTed plains 
which are loved by the Illidsus, or along which, in speed*delajing mazes, 

yale of the Pleistus, with two lateral spurs of Parnassus for its background. 
Here the famous oracle of Apollo was sitoated, as Strabo says, on the 
southern side of Parnassus, in a natural amphitheatre formed of mountain 
crags and difficult of access, from a deep oarem, in which, a powerful vapour 
issued ; over thie, a temple sacred to Apollo, the fcod of poetry, was erected ; 
and here the Pythian games, which gave occasion to many of tkie odes of 
Pindar, were celebrated. Delphi h not mentioned by Homer or Heaiod ; 
it is named and alluded to by many periphrases by Pindar ; Milton men- 
tions the "Delphian cliff" in " Paradise Lost," i, 517, and Byron has 
*' sighed o*er Delphi's long-deserted shrine." On account of the relation 
between Apollo and the oracle, the highest kuid of poetry came to be de- 
noted by an adjective, formed frcm its name ; so that Milton ealla Bhak- 
■pere*s poetry " Delphic lines." 

(67) The ^gean, anciently cal'ed the Hellenic Sea, divides G-reece from 
Asia Minor. It derived its name either from (1) JSgeus, the father of 
Theseus, who threw himself into it ; (2) ^gea, a queen of the Amazons, 
who was drowned in it ; (3) JSgean, the giant who, according to Hesiod, 
was the son of Uranus and Terra ; or (4) aigeiot, the Greek word for a goat, 
from the number of its " isles," assuming the appearance of a soAttere^ 
herd of goats. These *' Isles " form two groups : (1) the Cydades, which are 
arranged in a somewhat circular form, and now belong to Ghreece ; (2) the 
Sporades, which Ue in an irregular line, and now belong to Turkey. 
Those are, to quote Byron, — 

** The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ; 
Eternal summw gilds them yet^ 

But all, except their sun, is set : 
The Scian and the Teian Muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute," 

gare them glory in ancient days. Homer was — 

«< The blind old bard of Soio's rooky iale." 

•• Anacreon's song divine" was chanted under the auspices of Pol ycrafee, 
the tyrant of Samoa. Sappho was bom at Itfit^lene, and snow-crowned 
Leuoade is thus known as — 

" The lover's refuge, and the Lesbian's grave." 

Alcsns also was bom at Mitylene, in Lesbos, and both Simonides and hia 
nephew Bacchylides Were natives of Cos. These islands are besides the 
ioenes of much that is mythological and poetical 

(68) The Iliisas it a small river, which flows along the east and south of 
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In lingBTing labyrinths creep, 70 

How^ do your tuneful echoes lanffuish 
Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 
Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breathed around : 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 75 

Murmured deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Kine, in Greece's evil hour, 

the lion-brown vatera of the M«ander'ppooeed bIowIj ; iadly indeed do your 
musical resonances grow fainter, and indeed become silent except to tones 
of soirow. Places in which the suggestions of imagination surrounded 
every ancient verse-consecrated hill, and each sheltered retreat or holy well 
of water uttered a loud, serious, melancholy tone ; till the grieving Nine 
Hoses, at the period of the misfortunes of Greece, forsook their beloved home 
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Athens, the metropolis of art, philosophy, and letters in Greece. As it ran by 
the scene of the Dionysino festivals, at which the contests for dramatic 
honours took place, the allusion in the lines seems to be to dramatic art. 

(69) Maeander, a river in Asia Minor, celebrated for its sinuosity. It 
rose in CelsensB, in Phrygia, in .Asia Minor, and flowed into the ^gean, 
near Miletus, in Ionia. It formed the boundary between Ljdia auil CaHa. 
It has now become a synonym for wandering diffuseness, tortuonity, and 
vagae inappoaiteness. As it was the most remarkable river in Ionian Asia, 
which laid claim to being the birthplace of Homer, the allusive force of these 
lines refers to epic poetry. 

(72) In Thomson's " Castle of Indolence " we read that — 

^ It waa not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtained the brighter palms of art, 

That so^'t yet ardent Athens learned to please, 
To ke^n the wit, and to sublime the heart. 
In all supreme ! Complete in every part : 

It was not thence majestic Rome arose. 

And o*er the nations shook her conquering dart ; 

For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows ; 

Benown is not the child of indolent repose." 

ThofMoiCs '* Casile of Indolent!* 

.(77) Horace points out this fact in his Epistles : — 

•* Gr»cia capta ferum Victorera cepit, et artes 
Intuht agreste Latio," &C.--II., i., 156—167, — 

a pssM|;e which may be translated thus : — " Captive Greece captivated 
bsr fierce conqueror, and brought her arts into uncultured Latinum. 
Thus that frightful Satundan metre pat^std a^av, and elegances superseded 
rough yirulenoe ; for a long time, howeTtT, traces of rusticity renmitied, and 
fVfn to t) is day remain ; for it was late when the Komaus applied their 
iharpened minds to Greek literature, and having repose after the Punic 
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Left their FarDassuB for tlie Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant power, 

And coward yice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, O Albion, next thy sea-encircled coast. 
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in PamasBus for the leyel lands of Italy. They contemn in a similar manner 
the magnificence of the despot's might, and base-hearted Fear, who delights 
in her bonds, so that when Italy had degenerated from her state of noble- 
ness, tliey proceeded to thee, O Britain, thereafter, and came to thy shores 
safely girded and guarded by the ocean. 

Wars, began to inquire what value Sophocles, Thespis, and ^Sschylus pos- 
sessed. They tried, also, if they could do justice to them in translation, 
and satisfied themselves— being naturally lofty and spirited; for they pos- 
sess enough of the inspiration of tragedy, and have been successful in their 
endeavours, but they erroneously scorn and fear revising and deletion.** 

Nine, the Muses — to whom Parnassus was sacred,* the inspiring god- 
desses of song — Byron calls them in "The Waltz," "the virgin Nine." 
Milton calls his " heavenly- born " instructress Urania, and places her higher 
than "the Muses nine." — "Paradise Lost" vii., 1 — 12. 

(80) " Had unambitious mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy to wear their time away. 
Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought, 

. G-reat Homer's song had never fired the breast, 
To thirst of glory and heroic deeds ; 

Sweet Maro*s Muse sunk in inglorious rest, 
'Had silent slept amid the Mincian reeds ; 

The wits of modern times had told their beads. 
And monkish legends been their only strains ; 

Our Milton's Eden had lain wrapped in weeds, 
Our Shakspere strutted stout and laughed with Warwick swains, 
Ne had my master Spenser charmed his Mulla's plains. 

Thomson*s ** Castle of Indolence.'* 
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QUSSTIONS EEQTTIETNG AnSWBES. 

908. Manchester has been en- 
gaged of late in extending Owen's 
College, and laying the foundation 
stone of a new building for its per- 
manent residence. Is there any 
biography of Mr. John Owen, who, 



we believe, died only about twenlr 
years ago ? If so, can anybody tell 
where it is to be had ; if not, would 
it not be well that one should be 
prepared, that in after days the 
benefactor of Manchester should be 
properly known, and have his me- 
mory duly separated from the many 
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zwnarkable Owieni of the early part 
o{ the preient century P — P. E. S. 

909. Has the Slaye Trade oeased 
on the east ooaet of Africa? or 
what steps haTe been taken, and 
with what sQccess, to abolish the 
East Afirioan Slaye Trade ?—B. F. D . 

910. What is the precise nature, 
mission, and mode of operation of 
the Peace Society? 

911. What is the proper meaning 
of the phrase, so common in our 
newspapers just no^w, — "Technical 
Bdncation " ? — k Lxabnsb. 

912. In his work entitled, "The 
Gay Sdenoe," E. 8. Dallas says, 
p. 13, *' Hissing is the only sound 
in nature that awakes no echo." Is 
(his a physical fact, and if so, how 
is it to be accounted for P That it 
Ib not a metaphorical fact is patent 
to any one who has oyer attended a 
pabhio meeting where contending 
orators hold forth, or been present 
at the doom of a new play. — P. K. 

Akbwsbs to Qusbtions. 

864. Mb. PBTXBSOir, of Phila- 
delphia, has just published a "Life 
of Charles Dickens," by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, from which we take the 
following, in answer to query 864. 

While "Oliyer Twist" was in 
course of publication, the senior 
niagistrate of Hatton Garden Police 
Office was a certain A. S. Laing, 
Bsq., barrister-at-law, notorious at 
the time for his discourtesy and 
coarseness to all persons — prisoners, 
policemen, witnesses, complainants, 
lawyers, and reporters — who came 
before him. At that time Lord 
John Bnssell was Home Secretary, 
^th direct official supervision of all 
the London police officers. Not 
only the shortcomings, but the over- 
doings and the unwise sayings of 
Jnstice Laing. had repeatedly been 
severely criticised in the newspapers, 
bat wholly without effect, for Laing 
held his place, and boasted that he 
^^ould continue to hold it, whatever 



might be said or done about him« 
Whereupon Charles Dickens came 
to the rescue. The eleventh chapter 
of "Oliver Twist" treats of Mr. 
Fang, the police magistrate^ and 
furnished a slight specimen of his 
mode of administering justice. 
Oliver, charged with pickmg a hand- 
kerchief in the street from a Mr. 
Brownlow's pocket, is brought 
before this worthy, who is thus de- 
scribed: — 

"Mr. Pang was a middle-sized 
man, with no great quantity of hair, 
and what he had growing on the 
back and sides of his head. . . • 
His face was stem, and muck 
crushed. If he were really not in 
the habit of drinking rather more 
than was exactly good for him, he 
might have brought an action 
against his countenance for libel, 
and have recovered heavy damages. 

"The old gentleman bowed re- 
spectfully, and, advancing to the 
magistrate's desk, oaid, suiting the 
action to the word, 'That is my 
name and address, sir.* He then 
withdrew a pace or two, and, with 
another polite and gentlemanly in- 
clination of the head, waited to be 
questioned. 

"Now it so happened that Mr. 
Fang was at that moment perusing 
a leading article in a newspaper of 
the morning, adverting to a recent 
decision of his, and commending 
him, for the three hundred and fif- 
tieth time, to the special and parti- 
cular notice of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. He was 
out of temper, and he looked up 
with an angry scowl. 

* * * Who are you ?' said Mr. Fang. 

" The old gentleman pointed with 
some surprise to his card. 

"* Officer!* said Mr. Fang, 
tossing the card contemptuously 
away with the newspaper, ' who is 
this feUow ? » 

"'My name, sir,' said the old 
gentleman, speaking lihe a gentle- 
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ZDBD, and oonseqnentfy in strong 
contrast to Mr. Fang — *mj name 
sir, is Brownlow. Permit me to 
inquire the name of the magistrate 
who offers a gratuitous and unpro- 
voked insult to a respectable man, 
under the protection of the bench.' 
Saying this, Mr. Brownlow looked 
round the office as if in search of 
some person who could afford him 
the required information. 

" * Officer ! ' said Mr. Fang, 
throwing the paper on one side, 
^ what's this fellow charged with ? ' 

** * He's not charged at all, your 
worship, * replied the officer. * He ap- 
pears against the boy, your worship.' 

" His worship knew this perfectly 
well ; but it was a good annoyance, 
and a safe oue.*' 

Before taking the oath, Mr. 
Brownlow was again insulted, and 
asked what he meant by trying to 
bully a magistrate? There is no 
eridence against Olirer, who faints, 
and thereupon is committed for 
three months' imprisonment with 
hard labour. Bat as witness appears 
a determined man, who proves the 
innocence of the accused, he com- 
pels Mr. Fang to discharge the boy, 
which he does reluctantly, at the 
same time suggesting that the old 
gentleman was himself a thief. This 
appeared in Bentley*s Miscellany in 
1837, and every one recognised the 
identity of Fang and Laing. The^ 
result was, that even the Home 
Secretary was compelled to do the 
same, and, as a matter of course, to 
remove Mr. Laing from all further 
official cares, duties, and emolu- 
ments. Pickens could say, in the 
words of Coriolanus, " Alone I did 
it^" and he obtained no small degree 
of popularity by the directness and 
successful result of his sketch. 
From that day London police ma- 
gistrates have generally been im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
oivflity was what they were bound 
to dispense to, as well as receive 



from, such of the pnblie M appetted 
before them. 

In "Bamaby Budge** We meet 
Sir John Chester, said to have beott 
. meant for the late Sir William Henry 
Maule, one of tiie Justices of lh# 
Court of Common ^eas. Thevs 
are a few points of resemblance, but 
the sketch is not good. Maule wwr 
nether a selfish nor a heaftleea man. 
Arecent editor of Lord Chesterfield's 
" Letters to his Son" soggesta thai 
Sir John Chester was a pseadonym 
of the gallant Earl who died ae fitf 
back as 1773, seven years before 
the G-ordon riots took place* 

Sir Peter Laurie, a Border Scot^ 
who had built up a great bnstneM 
in London as a saddler, and for 
many years had been a principal 
contractor for the East Indian army, 
was the original of Alderman Cute 
in <<The Chimes." He had serfcd 
as Sheriff of London and Middlesex 
in 1323-4, on which occasion he 
was knighted, was chosen ald^man 
in 1826i and was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1832-3. He was very 
hard, or rather harsh, with the poor, 
and had aroused Dickens's indigna* 
tion by saying, one day, when he 
was acting magistrate at GtuldhaU 
police office, and a wretched woman 
of the town was before him, charged 
with attempting to drown herself 
that he *' would soon put down sui- 
cide." He carried out his intentioa 
by committing for imprisonment 
and '^hard labour in " Bridewell," (rf 
which hospital he was president, a^ 
persons placed before him ohaiged 
with such attempt. 

In "Dombey and Son," several 
characters are said to have been 
drawn from life.. Mr. Dombey is 
supposed to represent Mr. Thooias 
Chapman, shipowner, whose offices 
were opposite the Wooden Midship* 
man. I had the honour of meeting 
Mr. Chapman at dinner (at Lough's^ 
the sculptor), and the rigidity of 
his manner was only equaUea by 
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thtt of bis form. He sat or stood, 
fts the ease might be, bolt upright, 
ae if he "knew not how to bend — as 
stiiF, in fact, as if he bad swallowed 
the drawing-room poker in his 
youth, and had nerer digested it. 
As if to make Mr. Chapman un- 
doubtedlj identical with Dombey, 
we have, as messenger of the com- 
mercial house of "Dombey and 
Son," one Ferch, actually taken from 
a funny little, old chap named 
Stephen Hale, who was part clerk, 
part messenger, in Mr. Chapman's 
office. Old Sol Gills was intended 
for a little fellow named Norie, who 
kept a very small shop in Leaden- 
ball Street, eiactly opposite the 
office of John Chapman & Co., in 
which the '* stock-in-trade com- 
prised chronometers, barometers, 
telescopes, compasses, chart?, maps, 
sextants, quadrants, and specimens 
of erery kind of instrument used 
in the workings of a ship's course, 
or the keeping of a ship's reckoning, 
or the prosecuting of a ship's dis- 
coTeries." In front of this small 
shop stands a figure, carved in wood 
and curiously painted, of a minia- 
ture midshipman, with a huge 
quadrant in his hand, as if about 
taking an observation. What is 
more, the little shop and the wooden 
nudshipman may be seen by the 
eurioua adorning the Leadenhall 
Street to this very day. I speak of 
the wooden midshipman as I saw 
him in 1852. He may have been 
swept away by what is called " im- 
provement." Captain Cuttle was 
one ^David Mainland, master of a 
merchantman, who was introduced 
to Dickens on the day when, with 
Thomas Chapman, Daniel Maclise, 
John Leech, Thomas Powell, and 
Samuel Bogers, he went to see 
Crosby Hall, Bishop9gate Street, 
the restoration of which had then 
(1842) been completed with great 
taste and skiU. This is all that re- 
mains of the dwelling of Bichard 



m., repeatedly floentioned by Shak- 
spere. The bay-window, or oriel, ic 
the chef d^cewvre of the domestic 
architeoture of Old London, and the 
stone carving is as sharp as when 
first cut, four centuries ago. Thtf 
party, my exact informant tells me, 
proceeded from Crosby Hall to the 
adjacent London Tavern, also in 
Bishopsgate Street, where, at the 
proper charge of Mr. Thomas Chap- 
man, Bathe & Breach supplied a 
lunch. Of the six who constituted 
that social party, only one survives. 
On that day, however, Dickens 
** booked" Captain Cuttle, though 
he did not appear in "Dombey & 
Son" until five years later. 

In "David Copperfleld," the 
striking character of Wilkins Mi- 
cawber, who was always waiting 
''for something to turn up," was 
believed by many who thought 
themselves competent to decide to 
have been the author's attempt to 
represent his own father! It was 
said that the elder Dickens knew 
and did not wholly disapprove of 
the sketch. It will be remembered 
by the readers of " David Copper- 
field," that though Mr. Micawber 
is represented as careless in money 
matters, apt to get into debt, and 
addicted to get out of it by means 
of bills and' notes-of-hand, he never 
says or does anything at variance 
with morality and probity. He is 
eternally waiting for " something to 
turn up," and shifting, as best he 
can, in the meantime. But he is 
never mean, false, nor dishonest, 
and it is his keen sense of the right 
that eventually places him in tri- 
umphant antagonism with that 
precious limb of the law— a disgrace 
to an honourable profession — Mr. 
Uriah Heep. 

In "David Copperfield," Mr. 
Traddles, the hero's youthful friend, 
who finally is spolien of as the next 
judge, is supposed to have been in- 
tended for the late Sir T. N. Tal- 
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fourd, the authoi^s oldest and truest 
friend. The sketch is scarcely com- 
plimentaiy. 

In *< Bleak House" at least three 
characters are said to haye been 
drawn from real life. These are 
Esther Sommerson, Bojthom, and 
Harold Skimpole. Place aitx 
dames/ Therefore we begin by 
atating the belief, among parties 



who ought to haye known, that 
Esther Sommerson, who tells so 
much of the story of ** Bleak House/' 
is beUeyed to bear a great resem- 
blance to Miss Sophia Tselin, author 
of a Tolume, of poems published in 
1847. SofduA uelin has no cause 
to complain of her full length in 
« Bleak House." 
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Thb Jforo^ IndSpendante has of- 
fered a prize of 1,000 francs for the 
best written essay on rather a strange 
subject. The essay is to comprise 
biographies of Confucius, of Buddha, 
of Socrates, and of the Saviour [of 
the "World; with. a complete ana- 
lysis of their respective doctrines, 
an account of their relations to the 
times and societies in which their 
teachings were publiclv made known, 
and a comparison of their respective 
influence on their own times and on 
posterity. The different composi- 
tions are to be sent in to the editor 
of the Morale Indipendante, in 
Paiifl, before the month of Decem- 
ber of thb year, and the prize is to 
be awarded in January, 1871. 

Amongst other curiosities at the 
Exhibition of Antiquities and objects 
of Art belonging to the Sienese pro- 
vince, held at Siena on the 15th of 
August, under the direction of Prof. 
Cano Livi, was the autograph will 
and testament of Boccaccio. 

The Military Articles in the 
Saturday Meview, entitled **The 
War of 1870," criticising the stra- 
tegical movements of the armies, 
are said to be from the pen of liieut.- 
Colonel Chesney, B.E. 

J. S. Lacordaire, elder brother of 
the famous preacher, Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy at Liege, 



author of " A History of Insects," is 
dead. 

B. Laing is editing a cheap edi- 
tion of the ** Works of Sir David 
Lindsay." 

B. H. Smith has the Poems and 
Songs of Sir Alex. BosweU under 
editorial care for early issue. 

'* Critical Studies on Lucretius," 
by Prof. Q-. Trezza, are to be issued 
at Florence. 

Of Whately's "Peculiarities of 
the Christian Bdigion," a seventh 
editi6n has been issued in America. 

The "Canti" of Signer Mercan- 
tini, the Korner of Sicily, Professor 
of Italian Literature at Palermo, 
have reached a second edition. 

The Letters of Massino d*Azeglio, 
1838— 1865, have been edited by 
Signer G-. Ca'rsano. 

Dr. Mathiessen's "Besearches on 
Yegetable Poisons " are to be made 
pubUc. 

Of « The Life and Times of the 
Bev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder, 
of the Methodists," by Bev. Luke 
Tyerman, vol. 1 is promised early. 

Dr. Schwartz, editor of "The 
Scattered Nation," is dead. 

Gustav von Struv, German his- 
torian, is dead. 

A posthumous novel, from the 
pen of Mark Lemon, entitled '*Blue 
Petticoat," will appear in autumn. 



SS^obem "SSiti^if^piammB. 



JOSEPH HENEY GEEEN, F.E.8., D,CX.:— 
The CoUridgean ; Author of " Spiriiual Philotopky,'* *' Mmtal 

" Spibitual philosophy purports to be the right interpretation 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, ana of the 
unirersal rational instincts of mankind ; " and it professes to imfold 
that new method of reconciling faith and philosophy, science and 
religion, which Coleridge has had the credit of conoeiTing in 
thought, and of, in part, elaborating in actual composition. This 
Eirenicon was to gather into one unity the precepts and historioff 
of the creed of Christendom with the deductions, principles, and 
facts of science, as a reasoned critique of experience, so proving 
them to be kindred, and thus bringin^^ opinions the most widely 
separated, and seemingly the most hostile, into the harmony of an 
alf-embracing Catholicon — a system of pure truth. It is well 
known to all who take any interest in speoulatire thought, that 
while Coleridge possessed perhaps the most powerful constructire 
intellect of his age, he was unfortunately possessed by the most 
destructire habits of any time, — opium-eatmg, day-dreamiDg, and 
procrastination. Hence his published writings are a great jumble 
of suggestions, promises, and glimpses, hallowed by oeing seen in 
a dim religious light ; a collection of fragments showing the trans- 
figuring touch or lofty and glorious abstraction, but exhibiting 
also the disfiguring incompleteness of slothful but ambitious dis- 
traction. They are the least systematic of any of the productions 
of the great thinkers who have attempted to settle the problems 
of the century. And yet the claims of Coleridge as a philosopher 
come before us as those of a suggester and inspirer oi a method- 
ology so superior to all others, that it included and imified all the 
possibilities, probabilities, and actualities of human thought and ex- 
perience into one coDstellation of .light, before whose radiancy all 
mysteries become plain. He exercised a centralized imperiaJism 
orer " all thoughts, all passions, all delights," whatever stirs the 
heart or brain, such as could reduce all 11^ to law and all thought 
to truth. This upgathering of all knowledge into one system 

faye him power over the expectant and hopeful men of his age. 
)eath, however, found him with his work unaccomplished, and 
—as the sceptre of the Tudors was passed into the hands of the 
Stuarts — the system of Coleridge was bequeathed to Ghwen* C 
1870, r 
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this thinker, who not only was thought, but who esteemed him- 
self, capable of presenting the philosophic views of that great 
master m a systematic form of unity, such as he would have de- 
sired, we proceed to give some account. 

Joseph Henry Green was born at 11, London Wall, 1st Novem- 
ber, 1791. He was the only son of Jos^h Green, merchant 
tixere, and of Frances Clive, his wife, the sister of the celebrated 
surgeon of St. Thomas's Hospital, Henry CUyo, who had married 
the half-sister of Mr. J« Green. He was, as a boy, of delicate 
constitution, and for the sake of his health he was sent to Earns- 
gate to reoeiye the rudiments of education. -He was subsequently 
placed underfhe care of Br. George Attwood, at Hammersmith. 
Having here made considerable progress in classics and mathe- 
matics, he went for further instruction to Germany, where for 
fibout three yeans he pursued his studies in different cities ; his 
moihor ezeroiaing a diligent supervision over him. On his return, 
when fiboufc eighteen years of age, he was apprenticed to his undie, 
Henry Qh^, who put him under the express care of a trustwoftfay 
|Nipil, Wix^. Ji^aaaoLOiDd, A rare ^friendship sprang up between 
the two young i^Qian, and this was ultimately cemented still more 
by the m8rrtag6r?r'^jth May, 1813, while his term of appr«itice- 
sbip was onl^ half se^rir^d— of theyoung student of the College of 
^ur^eons^ with Miss Avefi^ Sii^a Hammond, the sister of his friend. 
3Por two yew» ov so »fter iim Dwmage the young couple resided 
With the bri<iegr<J^ta'« fftther at Ho. 6, Martin's Lane, Cannon 
Street, where th* buskemrf tow of Messrs^Green and Eoas w» 
then situated. On 1st December. 1816, J. H. Green obtained h» 
diploma from the coflege, and comifleneed t^e pwctiee of his mN^ 
fesPion in Lincohi's Inn Fields ; and iil 1^16 he was appomted 
(unpaid) Demonstrator of Anatomy in the School of Sorgeij 
ittached to 8t. Thomas's Hospital. Ih tW» ?fioe xt w«b his du^ 
to attend in the wards of the hospital, or ta the operating theatre 
when any of the wrgeons were absent, to giv« /^P^°^*^?**^^ 
anatomy to the fttudents, and to take part in the MXff^ ot ^ coiim 
6f systematic lectutes on anatomy and surgery. ^ 

Coleridge, who had in 1810 taken up his residence m Londofli 
tad already acquired an extraordinary reputation as a thinker and 
conversationist, who displayed in singidar union the highest philo- 
sophy, the noblest poetiy, and the fullest knowledge of special facts. 
He bad become a feme. He had planned the JEncyclopadia Metrd- 
poliiana, was engaged in the study of modern German metaphvsies, 
ind was the mighty monologist of Highgate, where, in the howe 
of Mr. Gilman, surgeon, Green, in 1816, met him at tl^ js® weeUy 
conversazioni in which he scattered the seeds of thought wjd tte 
flowers of rhetoric among his admirers. Green became at onoj 
fSated ^d discipled,^d under this influence he became ^^«^ 
i^?he pursuit of phSosophical Bpeejlations, and beganto te^^^ 
interest in German metaphysics. Havmg had the m^^^ 
ffigat^and dsewhere o*f itimate intercourse with tudwig Tieek, 
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Gieeji'jB ''noble eagerness for jknowledge," inspired by Coleridge, 
was 80 sidmnl&ted by that iamous Bomantioist that he resolved on 
puttLAg himself under a course of training in the philosophy of 
uerinany daring the summer of 1617. By Tieok's advice hepro- 
ceeded .to Berlin* and took private instructions from ICarl WI F. 
Soker — whose " Philosophic Conyersations " had just then been 
puhlishued* and w.ere excitijag considerable interest. Solder was a 
"Katur-philosoph," though not jjrecisely a follower of Schelling ; 
and he was distinguished for originality^ perBpicuity, and curious- 
nesB of speculative power. His influence was great in matters of 
pathetics and taste, and his early death in 1819, aged 40, was much 
regreHed by those who delighted to trace the working of God upon 
all the aims and^ends, the thoughts, purposes, and actions of men. 
Solger greatly admired Green, ana a^marently found him an apt 
disciple ; and tnis summer tour, in which Green wa3 accompanied 
by his wife, seems to have been -emotionaUy pleasant, and intel- 
lectually profitable. 

Mr. Green's cousin, Henry Clive, died suddenly when only 39. 
He had been for eif^ht years successor to his father, as surgeon of 
St. Thomas's Hospital) and had contributed several able papers to 
tibie literature of his profession. Green» who had previously pub- 
lished " Outlines of a Course of Disaeotion,'' was elected to the 
Burgeonship thus left vacant, and so bocame coadjutor with Sir 
Asue^ Cooper in the lectureship of snatomy and surgery, 27th 
May, 1820. His former work, revised and improved, was published 
as *' The Dissector's Manual/' and in 1824 he was appointed Pro- 
ifessor of Anatomy to the !Royal College of Surgeons* :and in thfltt 
capacity delivered liwelve lectures on " the Comparative Anatomy 
of the Animal Xingdom," a portion of a course which was planned 
to extend over four years. In 1825 he was elected a Fellow of the 
iEoyal Society of London, for the improving of natural knowledge ; 
and having been appointed Professor of Anatomy to the Eoyal 
Acadeimy of Arts in Xiondon, had commenced in Somerset House a 
series oi six discourses, which he continued annually till 1852, on 
^* Anatomy in its Belation to the Fine Arts." The MSS. of these 
lectures still exist. Abstract reports of most of them have been 
published. In the AtAenosum, December, 1843, two of them were 
issued in extengo, on " Beauty " and " Expression." The author 
contemplated a revised and completed publication of them as a 
" System of Artistic Anatomy," or Anatomical .Esthetics. These 
lectures combined an extensive range of thought and culture, 
.literary, philosophical, and artistic, in its great departments, paint- 
ing* sculpture, modelling, &c. The lectures in the lloyal College 
of Surgeons were most strictly professional, and more exact than 
literary. In them he stepped beyond the limited scope of John 
Abemethy and Sir Anthony Carlisle, his predecessors, and reverted 
to the splendid philosophical conception of zootomy, formed by 
John Hunter as a " Science explanatory of all the gradations which 
.Aatnxe follows, from the simplest state of life to the most perfect 
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•<^man. Bnlargiog the concepl^bi^ by tfate-'sufrgestive Bjstematiza- 
tion of Itprenz Oken — ^founded on ^le Natuf^FnilMophie of Schel- 
ling's earlier thoughts, and Wthe re»eareheff regarding the typical 
forms of animal lii^, due to !Carl Ghistar Oaros,— whose Oompara- 
tire Anatomy he employed as his text-book,^— he strove to produce 
a "Philosophy of Anatomj" which shottid link the whole multi- 
plicity of nusts into one ideal unity and totality, reaching from 
embryology to matoration, begetting, birth, form, life, and death. 
During the same year, [1825, Green Was engaged in a paper- 
war,^ conducted by pamphlet-letters, with Sir Astley Cooper, con- 
cerning a proposal to remove half of the Museum of Anatomy 
from St. Thomas's to Guy's, a proceeding which Sir Astley Cooper 
was inclined to adopt as a retaliatory measure on the governors of 
the former hospital for refusing to acCede to a request of his in 
favour of his nephew. Green resisted the attempt as xmlawful, 
and succeeded. The ill-feeling thus occasioned lasted for two years. 
When in 1825 an agitation arose for the establishment of a uni- 
versity in London, great discussion was occasioned by the proposal 
to omit theology from the course of study to be pursued in it. The 
disputants formed two parties, and two proprietary institutions 
were established in 1828, the former as University College, London, 
^disconnected with any religious body, and free from any restraint 
In regard to creed ; and the latter as King's College, London, 
holding as a fundamental principle that "instruction in the 
Christian religion ought to n>rm an indisnensable part of every 
vSjstem of general education for the youtn of a Christian com- 
TDunity," Dr. J. H. Green adhered to the latter party, and in 
1830 was appointed Professor of Surgery in Sling's CoUege. On 
receiving tnis appointment he resigned his lectureship on surgery 
at St. Thomas's, and he began his duties as professor in 1831, with 
a new course of lectures. In 1832 he delivered the introductory 
lecture in the Medical Faculty. At this time Green was entirely 
under the dominion of the philosophical views which Coleridge 
had in some measure organized out of the ideas to which his 
studies in German metaphysics had given the initiative, and he 
was then enamoured of the suggestion of a Clerisy or body of learned 
men — poets, philosophers, and scholars, — forming into a unity the 
members of the several nrofessions, as common branches of the 
one root— philosophy, ana constituting not only a true university, 
but a national church or " universal organ, according to the tdwt 
for enduing, harmonizing, and applying all those elements of 
moral cultivation and intellectual progress of which religion pre- 
scribes the aim and sanctifies the use." Inspired by this idea Green's 
lecture was employed in enforcing it on the minds of the hearers 
as a pressing requirement of the age, that the whole learned class 
in the nation should fraternize and co-operate as a brotherhood — 
a reunion of intelligence. In the lectures on surgical pathology 
and practice, which he delivered during the years 1831 — 1836, ne 
systematized the technical teaching which he gave upon the piin- 
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cipleB of the Coleridgean idea, ftnd brought philosophy down to 
be the handmaid of iDbilitjr, ^hajrify, and meroj, a genuine nursing- 
mother of the arts and aoieno^a* He was an able, impressive, and 
effective speaker, aoid pOMeoaeid a fine suave nobleness of manner 
which greatly oommeaaed^his views to the members of his classea. 

Green was an earnest adrooaie of medieal reform. On this topic 
be issued many pamfthleto i among these may be mentioned me 
following :— '* Distinction without Separation, ' — a letter to thfe 
President of the College of Surgeons, 1831 ; " Suggestions respect- 
ing Medical Beform," addressed to the Legislatim and the mem- 
bers of the profession, 1834 ; the " Touchstone of Medical Eeform,"' 
—three letters addressed to Sir Bobert Harry Inglis, M.P. for the- 
ITniyersity of Oxford, 18il. The suggestions made in this pam^ 
pblet were adopted by the College of Surgeons, into the coancil 
of which he had been voted in 1835. 

In 1840 he was appointed to deliver the Hnnterian Oration. 
This production, with prefaces and appendices, was published under* 
the title of ** Vital Dynamics." Its cnief aim was to consider and 
explain what processes of thought are employed in scientific dis' 
covery, and to hold up pure reason as the light by which nature is 
explored and understood. It was based upon the philosophy of 
Coleridge, which he characterized as a system of tnought wnich 
"pre-eminently, if not alone, gives life and reality to metaphysical 
pursuits, by showing their birth, growth, and requisite foundation 
in the whole man, head and heart ;" and in it he expounded the 
Ooleridgean doctrine of ideas, ''those energic acts or omnipotent 
wisdom which, as laws of nature (forma formantes), are at once 
creative and conservative, of a nature ever changing and yet ever 
essentially the same," ''the downshine of a light nrom above which 
is the power of living truth," and which, in irradiating and actuating 
the human mind, becomes for it reason ; " yea, whion is the revela- 
tion of those divine acts, at once causative and intelligential, which 
he recognises as first principles, ultimate truths, as ideas for the 
human mind, and constitutive laws in nature." His arguments he 
illustrates by references to the history of science ; and he claims 
for Hunter "the high merit of being at least the Xepler of his^ 
science, which only awaits its Newton in order to complete the' 
scientific unity already instinctively anticipated by Hunter's genius." 
To the oration itself there are added disquisitions on the Evolution 
of the Idea of Power, Transcendental Anatomy, the Gradation of 
Animal Life, the Characteristics of Man's Bodily Frame, the Spirit 
of Hunter's Pathology, Instinct, and a ILecapitulatory Lecture 
giving a Vidimus of the author's views on Physiology, which he 
had delivered at the College of Surgeons. 

In 1841 Green was appointed Trustee of the Hnnterian Museum ; 
in 1842 he was made a Eoyal Commissioner to inquire into the 
Btate of the prisons of North Leach and Gloucester ; in 1846 he 
Was chosen one of the Governors of Pentonville prison, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners in the Koyal College of Surgeons. 
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In February, 1847, he wa« dalled by the college to deHrer a 
second Hnnterian Oration. He chose for his subject ''Tital 
Dynamics, or the G-rotmdworit of- a Professional Education." In 
this he strove to give a distisnst basis to spiritualism in England, 
while he endeavoured to urge on his hearers as a fact that by 
culture and discipline '*we may preserve the freshness, improve 
the vigour, and fiivour the originative faculties* of the mind." 
GeniuB he defines as "the healthy balance and proportionate 
development of all the powers and faculties that ape essentially 
human." " Individuality," " that union of free will and reason by 
which man consciously affirms his personality," '^a higher potentia- 
tion and happier combination of the human powers, intelligent and 
active, by the animating, modifying, and intensive energy of the 
sole font of original power within us, which we name free or moral 
will." He traces the influence and power of generalization and 
abstraction as factors in thought, in natural and civil history, 
mathematics, languages^ logic, literature, and philosophy, and in an 
appendix gives an able classification of the faculties of man, and 
pomts OTit with great skill the need of a philosophy of Se^- 
Consciousness as the groundwork of a true and reasoned science of 
morals and of mind. This work possesses considerable value as a 
treatise on the objects of training, and the utility of clear thought 
and methodical observation. 

During 1849-50 Green was President of the College of Surgeons, 
an office to which he was again called in 1858-9. At the Exhibition 
of 1851 he was chairman and reporter of the Jury on Surgical 
Instruments. In June, 1853, he relinquished his professional 
connection with St. Thomas's Hospital, and he was then nominated 
one of the Governors of that Institution. In 1858, when (the late) 
Lord Derby was installed as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
J. H. Green had the honorary degree of D.C.L* conferred on him. 
in the same year he was elected representative of the Itoyal 
CoUege of Surgeons, in " The General Council of Medical Educa- 
tion and Eegistration," then instituted by Act of Parliament ; and 
of this council, in 1860, he was, in succession to Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, appointed the second president. 

All the while that he was thus advancing steadily to the heaidship 
jof his profession, and was pursuing it with the zest and eagerness 
of a student spirit, he was intently engaged in attempting to fulfil 
his part, in the bequest of Coleridge, to be the '' inheritor of his 
unfulfilled renown," by the concatenation and completion of the 
methodized philosophy by which he anticipated he would have 
reconciled the rational conclusions of experience, resulting in 
Science, with the superrational acceptances of faith, constituting 
Beligion. In 1836 he relinquished his private practice, and retired 
from residence in London-^only reserving chambeirs fbr occasional 
use,—- and took up his abode at Tke Mount, Hadley, on the line of 
the Great Northern Eaiiway. 

These years of " devoted studentship in fulfilment of his adopted 



di^" zesnlted io. the acciunulation of a raat mMm of alnxwt 
enoyclopsddian writings— dealing, in a vain endeavour to aubdue to 
himself eyery domain of thought and acquirement, with logio^ 
ethics, politics, civil history, aesthetics, psychology, ethnolo|{y, 
language, biology, pathology, physics, mathematics, metaphysics^ 
and theology. Out of this great dibris of seduloue preparation for 
UDwards ot a quarter of a century, only this book, ** Spiritual 
Fnilosophy," has been rescued, and that, even in an incomplete 
state, has only been issued posthumously. 

It professes to be a system of Coleridgean philosophy in its most 
rigid,. " exactive, and obligatory sense. Our own opinion, how- 
ever, is that the ready deceptiveness of the human mind has duped 
the author into a belief which is scarcely sustainable by a com- 
parison between the published writings of Coleridge and the 
opinions attributed to him by hie disoipTe. We doabt that in the 
long progress of effect a sense of poesession was generated in the 
author's mind, and that he, perhaps oneonseiously, by the very 
continuity of his efforts to complete his master's system, changed 
many of the vital factors of the Uoleridgean treaty of peace between 
the science and the faith of our times. " I have," he says, writing 
in reply to Dr. C. M. Ingleby in 1864, " devoted more than the 
leisure of a life to a work in which I hope to present " the views 
of Coleridge " in a form which may best concentrate to a focus and 
principle of unity the light diffused in his writings, and which may 
again reflect it in all departments of human knowledge, so that 
truths may become intelligible in the one light of divine truth." 
The work which was entered upon with such aims^ and pursued 
with such diligenoe, is that '* Spiritual Philosophy " to which we 
have already in part directed the attention of our readers (pp. 81— 
d5), and to the further analysis of which we now retnra* 

In our previous paper we presented a vidimus of the main points 
and peculiarities contained in the first volume of Dr. Green's re- 
produced report of the philosophy of Coleridge in regard to reason 
and faith. In that analysis we quoted the most important passages 
referring to the intellectual faculties and the processes concerned 
in the investigation of truth, made jottings on his views on the 
first principles of a philosophy which lead ud to the idea that the 
floul, as the total sphere of being, is the will. We now go on to 
epitomize. The second volume applies the philosophy of ita prede* 
cesser to the exposition and oonBrmation of a rationale of the 
evidences of Christianity in its doctrines and its history. 

The third book of the '' Spiritual Phaoaophy '' deals with "The 
Truths of Eeligion." It commences by tracme the " development 
of spiritual individuality, or the main truths of ideal integration ;" 
and it opens with the affirmation that " in the preceding part of 
this work the Will has been shown to be the true base of a philo* 
sophy of realism " — '' the ideal will in whose light all actual wilhi 
are to be contemplated) and actual Will evincing its dedeHsioil 
from the ideal condition." Of the thoughts by which the author 



ende^yonred to lead up to thi^ poin^wej prffiei^tAft'Otur readers with 
1^ klalysiB and epitome in our previous pa.pei?,,aii<i^e now purpose 
to giye a brief abstract of the leading ideas contained in the closing 
pt^rtions of this book ; such an abstract as lAaj place before the 
refl^ctiye student a concise ouUine of the material elements of the 
contents of the book if he has not read it, snd if he has read it, 
such as may enable him to recall and reproduce the chief matters 
of the ** hign argument " the aut^Lorprofesses to hold. 

He pro^eds (1) "to explain the groiefth cf th^ soul,*' and (2) to 
assign the cause which leads to the integration of its spiritual state, 
namely, the idea of Ghd. The main truths of ideal integration, 
he contends, ''are reyealed in and through our spiritual nature." 

^'By ^SfHritnal nature' I mean the will more or less enlightened and 
pototttiated by the reason. I oaU ideas imthi of ideal integration^ becaose 
l:^ them whatever is, tends to attain its highest state of being, its consum- 
mate exoellenoe, and most perfect realization.** This tendency to absolute 
intagrity of being is derived from the Absolute Will, ^ho alone etemallj 
realuea *^the idea." 

'* Beason is the one universal power and light of integration ; objectivelj 
operative to realize in all and each the highest excellence of being ; and 
subjectively operative to potentiate every conscious intelligence to the 
apprehension and conception of the idea by which that reality is attained. 
Bothing deserves the name or vindicates the character of spiritual life and 
being, unless it partakes of the tendency to and is animated by the idea of 
spiritoid integrity. We may now unfold in successive propositions the 
main tru^s of ideal integration. . . . Prop. i. Will, by its very 
nature, is the inherent and inalienable tendency to be absolute ; . . . • 
the nieue of the will to will itself as absolute becomes in the enlightened 
will- the moral purpose of absolute spiritual self-integration. . . . • 
Prop, ii Man, whose essential nature as we have seen is -will, awakes to 
the senae^ and more or less consciousness, of this his spiritual nature, with, 

and indeed by, the tendency to be absolute Prop. iii. Man, 

under the soiBe of his utter spiritual inadequacy to realize as absolute his 
own win in any form of selfish particularity, .... feels, or is more or less 
1»ought to recognise, the indispensable need of a spiritual integrity, which 
his own will must ever crave, and yet can never supply. Prop. iv. The 
spiriitual devdopment of man .... depends upon the revelation to 
him o^ and ha actuation by, the idea of the absolute spiritual integrity. 

• . • . » Prop. V. The conditions under which man receives effectually 
the revelation of the idea of God .... are primarily moral, and 

b^ng to the oonacience Taking, then, the principle of ethics 

and Biorals to be reason enlightening and enlivening the soul or will of 
man, it fbllowa that moral truth, as far as the will is so actuated, is intui- 
tive, nniversal, and self-evident i. Every individual will seek- 
ing the supplement and complement of its spiritual needs, as far as it i» 
ddightened and enlivened thereto, recognises the idea of G-od (in whatever 
degree attained) as the idea of absolute spiritual perfection, as the power, 

process, and paradigm of integrity ii. Every will cannot but 

seek what it deems its supreme good, and cannot but aim at that in which 
it imagines its greatest happiness and highest beatitude to consist* 

• • • • iii* B^gnising its own pravity as a fiedlen creature, every 
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enUonly wm M MMi liiir efaGgfhtJii^M by resM .... wilUenco 
TCOQgnite the oUigitUni of oottforming itself to ... . the rule, 
'Be ye perfect, eTtn m y^m Dathe^ which is in heaTen is perfect.^ 
i?. BeoognisiQg the selfish -paxCitfalicrity of the fallen will, and the self-con- 
tnMlietorT impoesihUitT' of vendering itself absolute in its own particnlaritj, 
in the Udae strinng to which Mlfishneis essentially consists, . .' .' the 
erastarely will aoqtuies tliA oonsoiousness of himself as a conscience. . . 
T. Every yiolation of the moml law, which selfishness prompts under the 
▼arioas forms of inordinate concupiscence and unholy desires, betrays its 
immoral character by inherent seU>oontradictory absurdity. . . . To « 
oonicience (that is, a will enlightened by reason) the law of righteousness is 
the truth, intuifiye and immediate, that what is willed must be unifersaK* 

• • . Ti. It will be observed that the argument here employed implies 
man in a state of social community ; ... it is selfishness and selfisli 
particularity which loosen, and sel^denial and charity which bind and en<« 
daringly strengthen, the foundations of human society. yiL and last. 
Beoognising the truth that every will is to be integrated as will, ... it 
follows unavoidably that every creaturely will must be submitted to a tem< 
poral state of probation, must be tested and tried as metal in the fire, must 
undeigo the probation necessary to vindicate the conformity of its spirit to 
its spiritual destination, and to the reality of will striving Godward. 

'*Gk>d actuates man by a real and indwelling presence, • . . even 
the downshine of the true light of Him who is ever life and light to His 
creatures. . . .But the intellectual and conscious possession of this 
divine idea is the work of the speculative intelleot, when, quickened by thu 
dirine reason, it is inspired to contemplate the idea in all the fulness and 
charity of its sublime features, and in all the distinctness of its majestic 
proportions. . . . First, it is the revelation to man of an idea of spiri* 
toal integrity. ... In order to be a will, in any proper sense of the 
word, the will must will, what it cannot do otherwise than will, its own 
l>eingas one undivided will, — it must will itself continuously, permanently, 
invariably, self-consistently ;— and this is what we mean by an individual 
will or a person. . . . Even the notion of absolute will would escape 
us under the conception of personality. The absolute will causative of all 
nality, and therefore of its own, is the eternal act of self-affirmation or 
Mlf-ponency ; ... is the essential act of personeity, and may be 
designated dew tubjeotivua ipseity, the absolute subject, ' I am.' . . . 
A will, in order to be causative of reality, in order to predetermine act« 
necesaary thereto, in order to have any definite aim or purpose, any will, I 
>ayt and even the Absolute Wil), cannot be otherwise conceived than as te 
finiensy or so far finifio and finite as by its own will it determines itself to 
^* . . . 2. We daim, then, for the character of the idea of God 

• • . that it is a truth revealed by the light of its own self-evidence, 

• • . as much so as a truth of sensible experience, . . . not only a 
truth containing its own evidence, but an objective verity and a power-^a 
power acting in and upon the inmost and very spiritual principle of the 
foul, namely, the will, by infusing into it light and life, and bj quickening 
itto its spiritual self-integration. . . . What, then, mora appropriate 
than to designate this unique power, this moral causator and quickening 
supplement of his spiritual being, by some name which is equivalent to* 
•God'P 

'* But in order to arrive at a just conception of thenaturc Of ideas he mn*^ 
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meditate further on the idea of God» yitho is at ooee ike ongin and ths 
archetype of all ideas, and contemplate deity in the three. relii^ona« whidi 
toe esseotial to the idea of the triune God*. • . • As a doctiine of 
apiritual philosophy, as a truth of reason^ . • • we might express the 
relations in the divine inst-ance as deut suhjectiwa and dmu objectUm*; that 
is, the ahsolute sul^ectiyity or supreme wiU» uttering ijtgelf as, and contem- 
plftting itself in, the absolute objectivity, or pleoitude of being, etemaUy 
and causatively realized in His personality. . . . That which is subjeo^ 
tively a6irmed in the paternal relation is uttesed and objectiyely realised in 
the filial alterity. . . . If we have succeeded in securing the distino-' 
tions of ipseity and alterity, we have now to contemplate in the distinctions 
that which, whilst it preserves the distinctions, affirms their eternal unity. 
We may call this third relation the oamm»nUy» . . . And the third 
relation as inevitably ' personal/ since, as in the former instances, it is tho 
self-affirmation of absolute will, though here combining the relatiye dis- 
tinctions ia that of the eternal life of the one inyisible G-odhead. . . • 
The filial alterity is the man, the absolute exen^>lar of human p^ection, the 
power of the humanity, and its eternal realization ; the necessary pre-oon<* 
ception for founding philosophically the idea of Jesus Christ, as mediator 
and Saviour ; that is, as eternal idea, and implied already in the idea of 
wUl and spiritual regeneration. . . . Beason, considered always in 
inseparable union with will, is the causative and genetic in all ideas ; and 
that the idea, and thence all deriyative ideas, are the acts and process by 
which reason is manifested, . . • The mind of man comes to appre- 
hend reason as truth, eyen as the personal reality of the Logos, the hying 
truth, and only differing from reason as light may differ from its luoifio 
cause : — truth real and objective, and recognisable as of divine source by 
the attributes, universal, immutable, intuitive, self-evident, absolute; 
truth which enables man to behold a One in the infinitude of its relations 
and distinctions, and to reduce the infinite to the unity which preserves 
their totality. . . . 

" Beligion must be both idea and fact. It must be eternal yerity, and 
this yerity must be realized in history, and revealed as actual fact. • . • 
The secure standing- point from which all other religious truth may be pro- 
fitably surveyed is redemption and the salvation of man ; and heneo 
the fundamental idea of Christianity is the salvation of the world by the 
Logos in Christ. Man comes to the knowledge of himself as a will, under 
the insatiable desire of securing his sphere of spiritual being by absolute 
self-ponency, but under the predicament of a divided will. . . . Under 
the goading impulse of his craving for spiritual being, man cannot satisfy 
himself with less than that which may be the absolute fulfilment of his 
desires. . . . He, indeed, knows God ; but he knows Him only so far 
as He acts on his soul, and his soul is a willing and enlightened recipient of 
the divine agency ; . . .he will — even though unconsciously, possessed 
by the idea — strive to know and hold communion with that source of life 
and light which offers itself as the supplement to all the needs of Ins sinful 
nature, and as the gracious though indispensable help to the attainment of 
his humanity. And we haye found that the idea of God implies the 
blessed Trinity. . . . (1) God, as absolute will, causative of all realty, 
• . . the absolute will and self-constituted sole author of all being, con- 
taining subjectively all tke perfections of deity, and in respect of spiritual 
integrity emin^tly claiming the attribute of holiness and the title o£ the 
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E»lff One. Bnt (2) in the rerj aeli md moment of Belf-poneaey i Ood can 
only be ooBteig yh it e d as mioifestiiig Himself in alterit j« . . « In the 
diut alter 6h>d beholds Himself as the aiter ego^ as the * show ' who is 
. . . the- dsoiaied exemplar of divine righteonsness. . . . And (8) 
we Tentoie to call this sympathetie unity of the personail relations of the 
Trioity,the union and oommnnion of two pemons who seek and find in the 
other the oompleaaent of their being, and therein disclose the idea of that 
transcendent life which in erery Knng form of n»ture is the perpetual reve- 
lation of tiie same in alterity, and the permsnent reoiproeation of idem et 
aUer, . . • And thus there oan he, as the work of one Spirit through- 
out tiie universe^ spirituai and physical, hut one truth, one righteonsness, 
one law, one spiritual integrity ; one love, one source and cause, even the 
sbsohitewiUyBelf-affirmed as the one living Gh)d. . . . The only begotten 
Son ... is the exegesis of the fulness of the GMhead ; but with the 
foil and unabated power of Deity He becomes the author and progenitw of 
the heavenly community of those whom we have been aoeustomed to hear 
caUed ^angelB," angelio beings,' and the 'childien of Gk>d;' ... a 
spiritual community essential to the ccmoeption of Christ's kingdom as at 
Ottoe temporal and eternal. . . . We refer evil and its origin to the 
neoessary postulate of the possibility, in a non-absolute will or spirit, of 
willing incontrariety to the divine will ; nor can we avoid the consequence 
of such contrariety when willed, namely, that the disobedient spirits wexe 
the * angels which kept not their first estate.' ... In this &tal sever- 
anee of their necessarily derivative and commimicated being from the 
source of true being and the sole font of life, the angelic spirit died a spiri- 
tosl death, and lost a s^ wherein to be ^^-a death, or perpetual dying under 
the false, self-contradietory, and impossible condition of being at once an 
ab8(dttte aad a particular will. . . . The doctrine of the 'devil and his 
angels ' ... is made to have its ground in a truth of reason, founded 
on the neoeesary postulate that, while a will, in order to be a will, must 
willingly elect to be eononrrent with the absolute or divine will, it mw 
possibly ohoose to be oontrariant and hostile to the divine will ; ... it 
explains evil as an invasive alien to the proper humanity.. ... In ac- 
counting for the origin of evil we find an adequate solution of the problem 
of a fallen and corrupt nature, as originating in the supra-mundane con- 
dition of the angelio fall, and as the explanatory pre-condition of what in 
man is called oHgintdein^ that is, of the proneness to sin, and to disobey 
CKxi's oommandments, which constitutes what we have called * the natural 
loan/ . • . We have thus had incidentally brought before us the issues 
of life amd death — that is, of spiritual life and death. . . . Spiritual 
life oan mean only union and communion with Gk>d, and in respect of all 
subordinate and derivative spiritual beings is their participation in the 
spiritual integrity of the divine life, and the unchangeable beatitude 
which it eirer and eternally bestows. ... A spirit who, in asserting 
its self in oomtariety to the divine and absolute will of spiritual integritji 
ia creating itsdf to evil, and taking the easy road to death and hades. 
• • • Ho Saviour can help a will that obstinately refuses His profi'ered 
aid ; and the reprobate and unrepentant sinner abeady dying and perish^ 
ing spiritually in this state of being, moat inevitably lapse into the spiritual 
state, where ihstQ is no place more, and where there only remain for his 
Mlf-proKounoed doom the angui^ of bewailing what is lost^ and the fieij 
thirst of cnving for what it loathes. . • . The conquest of evil wai 



'fo Me'ilie appointed work of a'tiedi^iii^rt'''^^^t}ie''tdng-promi8ed and 
long-anticipatod Sayioor waSjid'ift^e'fiMM ^f-^U^v^^oVModin the person 
mtbe incarnate Christ, in whoih ' aH: B^a^ ... Be- 

ueth^tion is a doctrine which is fbiitrded oh\ ktiA ItMediAtely flows out 
df, the idisa of divine love, -, '." ', Ofar&t Was 96' hi a sacnfioe for fin 
tiat He consecrated Himself by His sufieHng^ 'and d^th, in order to the 
sakatibn of mankind. . .■ . ItiVhe ^issdoled *thM 0od b the absolate 

food, uid that nothing evil can he derived froni Him ; and yet that evil 
i d mot only to be accounted for by a'^pwer 01^ ^ritici^l^ of eril throughoat 
t^e ,#ortd; it necessarily follows th&t 'the ori^ Of dVil is a lapse from 
t£iit w^ch God wills, and no less that '€t}d'of His Itbsdttte goodness and 
infinite lOVe cannot bat will to tiransmtite evil into good, and to reintegrate 
ihat which had elapsed from its orrginal ' integrity. But whatever trans- 
mutes evil into good is a redemptire process ; and therefore the work of 
divine H^rovidence in the creaturely wMch 'is at' isstf e with evil, being the 
tnmsmutation of evil into good, is a redemptive profcess. . . . The 
Logos or divine Word must nave been from taeheghoiing the pre-ordained 
and self-devoted restorer of the fiillen spiritual race, aiid His appointed 
IFOrk is that, of craatipn and redemption. • • » ^^® Logaa in Ckriit 
w^, i^id is, the divine humanity. . . . The Logoe in Christ was, and 
u, thcf ligkii the truih^ the law, and very ri^fhteousness. . . . The 
%9Sos in Christ was the light , but he was also the life and the way, 

*' We have now to contemplate the Logos in Christ under the aspect of 
the crucified Saviour, ... It was necessary for any effectual redemp- 
tibn of a will that He should act in and with it in order not simply to 
change it, but to convert, transmute, regenerate, create it to a new spirit, 
tteeepting wilHngly the gracious offer which it loathed* ... It was 
aecessary for the conquest and extinction of evil that the world should 
barvie the spintutd aid and personal presence of the Bedeemer. . • • • 
He is in -bmth both agent and patient^ jmd all that the human individosl 
ean oontnbote to^the process of his own redemption is the ooneonence of 
his will with the. gracious operance and the '* prevenient ** grace of the 
Bedeemer^ . .• « • His paasivity is real, but self^originated, and His own 
aot- 

,, ** As.re^gio]^ must be both idea and fact," we have now '* to investigate 
how far the ideas already contemplated have been revealed and realised in 
the facts of history. But we ought to remember that facts are ever to be 
regarded as esponeots ef: higher truths, whieh have their own epiritiial 
emenoe; that, we cannot attain to the idea by means of the fact ; but that 
we assure ourselves of the significancy of the fact by the possession of the 
idea.'' . . • *^ Our philosophy is now called upon to give a sufficient 
leason for the inaatnation^ for the recognition of Jeens of Nasareth as the 
Gjord and Saviour. already known as the liOgos, and for our beUef in His 
full and-perfect eiBcienoy to perform the offices assigned to Him in the 
Boonomy of human redemption." " The neeessUg of S^ iaoanui/toa, of the 
XiogoB assuming the manhood end of becohiing truly a man, will be at once 
apparent when we oonnder that under no other condition could the ides 
of a Bedeemer and of redemption become historical, that is true in fact, 
attd aotuaUy realized for the apprehension of mankind. It is also evident 
4hat iixider no other condition could the Son of Ood have become the 
fattem and exemplar ef the holy life which He came to enforce by Hie 
^wfehing, and whidi, confessedly obligatory on all men, still needs the 



flhiniog example ^hicsl^^^looe.ppidct liunub, for the imitation of thw 
who aspire to spirituiil ii^teg^tjv and ac^owledge Him as the leader ap,(jl 
captain of their aalTation* And it is erident, too, that if, according to Uie 
idea, He was the tptb, the sole uniyersal light of the world, He shoul4 
hare the opportupitj of attesting it personally to human hearers, bj pro- 
claimiiig with the sw-deriyed authoritj of reason— and not as the scnbes 
with the borrowed aijthority of written statues — the eternal laws of righ- 
teoQsoess. 

" It is no less evident that if, according to the idea, He was the Iiord of 
life, the universal principle of spiritual life. He should prove by a fact in* 
telligible to all that He oore within. Himself the life-giving power of re- 
surgency from the vain terrors of the grave. But He came also, as the idea 
of a spiritual order of the universe requires, to found amidst the degeneracy 
and corruption of the kingdoms of the world an everlasting kingdom s a 
kingdom of heaven ; which under the reign of the Lord our righteouaness, 
should renew the idea of a theo(;racy ; and which, banding to£[ether His 
faithful followers, should wage unceasing warfare until the enemies of God 
ihoold be destroyed." 

He next proceeds to examine "the credentials of Jesns of 
Nazareth as a divine envoy, armed with full powers from heaven," 
—in His sayings and His doiogs — that is, in His character as a 
teacher, and in His "works and the marvels attached to His 
Mstory ; " he finds it good to consider miracles as ** acts for the 
purpose of showing the primacy of will in its function of vindicate 
mfi^ the governance of a moral or spiritual principle in human 
affairs,— " immediate acts of will divinely empowered for moral 
purposes." He directs attention to His great work in founding 
the kingdom of God, and annooncintf ''Himself as the Head and 
King of this spiritual empire amid the nations of the world." He 
notices the resurrection of Jesus as the " demonstration, and by a 
prerogrative instance, that there is a life beyond the grave, nay, a 
resnscitation of the same individuality," and he rej^ards immortality 
as '* the comer- stone and foundation of the spiritual philosophy J' 
and he thereafter supplies a theory of the redemption, and the 
benefits of Christ's death. 

(1.) ^ He had to ra^ndividuats the spiritual chaos, or hajdes, into whiok 
I the children of God ' had been disintegrated, or in which they were perish- 
iBg." (2.) The Loffo* in Christ must need suff^sr, by defeasance of the 
plenitude of the divine life $ by voluntarily partaking of the self-inflicted 
penalty of the fallen spirits; (3.) and this He did as "a work of sponta- 
neous love, of self-denuil for others ; and in reality by His sublime act of 
Belf-sacrifioe. He not only oflfered Himself for the sins of the world, by 
taking on Himself their grievous burthen, but at the same time destroyed 
the very ground of sin, and became Himself the ' Way ' to eternal life, for all 
Boch as willed to be regenerate in Him by reliance on His grace and power, 
(4.) Christ's sacrifice may be rightly deemed to be expiettery, since it was 
offered in order to avert from the transgressor the just penalty which he 
had incurred ; and so, also, it may be called propiUaiory, sinoe it was td 
remove the bar to Gk>d*s power, which cannot consist with evil." (&) He 
acted for and instead of man, fulfilling the conditions which jxu/^ 
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Teqwred of OBan. He so £Bir acted viaanaugljf, ** Obrifit is tfas 4MQrii&eiil 
fictim, by the Bhodding of whose blood our o£fonae.is condcmed, thealEender 
pardoned, and reconciled with GtodJ* The redemptiye act itaalf, though a 
transcendent mjsterj, is a sacrifices indeed, the most i«al of 4sacrifioes, 
namely, self-sacrifice ; and the dirine agent is the'* quickening spirit," who, 
in and by that redemptiye act, ** imused life and light into His fallen 
creatures, in ovder to their regeneration as the children of G-od." 

The fourth pari of the book deals wiih ''the idea of Chriatianity 
in relation to controversial theology," and contains 'many re^arra 
of considerable importance and ralue, cnch as :— 

"The principles of Christianity are essentially part of the original con- 
stitution df the human mind, and are implied in the gift of reason, con- 
sidered, as has been throughout inculcated, as the divine Logos, who, in 
revealing Himself, enliTcns and enlightens man to the apprehension of 
those eternal truths which are essential to his spiritual integration, .accord- 
ing to that idea of spiritual integrity, of which the Logos is the eternal 
pattern in the heayens." . . . "The end and aim of the Christian 
religion — and that is of religion in the only proper sense of the word'^is 
to promote the spiritual integration of mauMnd, individually and coUec- 
tively. . . . Man attains to his proper dignity by the influx of the 
light and life of the divine reason. . . . The doctrine of the Trinity 
' is ja truth which contains its own evidence, when contemplated by the 
light of reason, as the transcendent height «nd fulness of spiritual integra- 
tion, and the absolute integrity of wiU.' " 

But we do not venture now on any farther quotations from this 
part which treats of " the Trinitarian Controversy," " the Pall of 
Man, the Origin of Evil, and Original Sin," ''The Means and 
Measure of God's favour," &c. These questions are handled with 
considerable skill and ability. 

The book concludes with Appendices, the first of which is .the 
third chapter of Beligio Laid, on the disease and its remedy, the 
origin of evil and redemption ; the second an e:&tract from the first 
bo^ of " Spiritual Being," works which Dr. Simon informs ub 
exist in MS. partly written, thomgh not prepared or completed for 
publication ; both of these seem to be woi^kings-out of the Oole- 
ridgean ideas in explanation of the mystery of sin. In these 
appendices perhaps the acuteness and the strength of speeulation 
appear more than in the work itself. Indeed, Green, like Cole- 
nage himself, seems to have worked fragmentarily, doing here a 
little and there a little, accumulating distinction upon. distinction, 
and adding qualification to qualification, and opinion to opinion; 
holding a dream of universality alwiays before the mind, but failing 
to perfect and thoroughly acquire the. greatest conquest of a spint 
-^the systematic mastery of the will to duty, and the determinate 
out*working oi the powers of thought implanted within the soiol by 
nature and (»iroumstance8, life .and experience, reason and ratigion. 
Even this spiritual philosophy upon which the labour of mefnb than 
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a qiurter of a eentonr had been expended, is an incomplete and 
rmtemed work, and fonna bnt a scantling of the immeneeprepara- 
tionfl Ghreen had made to embody a digest of the pbilosophy of 
Coleridge, in the radiant light of a complete and full-orbed system, 
and an encjclopasdio entirety. 

Among the unfinished and incompleted works of Dr. Green — 
besides the Beligio Laid, a, provisional compendium of Coleridge's 
"Assertion of fieligion, as necessarily iuTomng Bevelation; and 
of Christianity, as tne only Bevel ation of peimanent and universal 
Yaliditv/' and the large theological treatise entitled 1" Spiritual 
Being,' — ^there exists a criticism of the life and genius of Coleridge. 
This, it seems to us, would most probably have oeen of some value, 
as indicating the view taken or his master by the disciple who 
aspired to be the Plato of such a Socrates, or the Theophrastua of 
such an Aristotle. It is lamentably true that disciplehood does not 
ilways imply clear and full perception of the character, aim, and 
method of a master ; but it should at least imply svmpathy, and 
some heairt^ttowledge of the man. But mere disciplehood almost 
always implies seoond-rateness in the character of the taught as 
eompared with that of the teacher. In Green's case, however, it 
isems to ns that distance of time and independence of labour early 
broke down the enchantment of Coleridge's personal presence, and 
that, in the long run of the years, the self-assertion, in which he 
was not deficient, indueed him to hesitate to declare himself, by 
pabUoation, the mere philosophic Boswell for Coleridge, the en- 
eyolopsdist, and to determine to build for himself, and by himself, 
an edfiftce of speoulation on the foundation, perhaps with the ma- 
terials, of Coleridge — being himself the Solomon of the temple in 
lelation to which Coleridge was the David — the designer and the 
purfeyor. Dr. In^leby deserves the gratitude of the philosophic 
world for bis persistency in inquiring after and searohinq; for the 
unpublished manuscripts of Coleridge ; and we sympathize in his 
Ngret that his executor did not ^ve us Coleridge i^^^r se, without 
the Gteen precipitate with which it is in this work alloyed ; for we 
cannot help thinking that the original Coleridgean colours have 
not been so much developed as obscured by the process to which 
ther have been sabjected. Still, failing the renections, ''native 
and endued," we think it is an advantage to have a sort of author- 
ised report of the ideas of Coleridge on the philosophy of religion. 

We have little farther to recora of our author. He had attained 
the age of seventy-two, and felt that his working power was ex- 
hausted, and thfat his work was nearly done. On his birthday he 
was seized with acute illness, and suffered severely ; he rallied, 
and hopes began to be entertained of him, but he relapned again. 
During his illness, acute though it was, be bravely and serenely 
wmtefaed the progress of the malady. " Congestion," said he to 
his pupil andf medical adviser. Feeling his own pulse calmly, he 
sodaemy uttered the word " stopped," and thus the end came, on 
lihe evening of 18th December, 1868. 
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18 THE GOSPEL ADAPTED TO" SIODERN LIFE? 

ATFIBXATITB ABTICM.— V. 

I 

Bt the term Gospel I understand the religioQS system institated 
by JesiM Christ, and promulgated by His disoiples^ and I affirm that 
ibis system, Christianity, is adapted to modern life. I^otwithstand- 
ing the assertion made by some, that all reli^otts feeling has its root 
in fear or superstition, the fact that no nation haa as 3ret been dis- 
covered entirely destitute of some religion, proves that it is a necessity 
of the human mind. Man is essentially tbe same in all ages ; the pas- 
sions that stir him, the motives by which he is actuated, and his 
wants, are i^e same in this modem life as they weore wben Chris- 
tianity was first ^iven to the world. The differeniees and diversities 
that nave prevailed and do prevail among men, are not of an 
essential, but of a superficial nature. For example, in the matters 
of food and dress, the fashions and customs of society hare always 
been changing, but the time will never come when the race will 
dispense with oread, or with clothing. Again, with respect to poetry 
ana music, great variety has ever distinguished composition in these 
arts, but men will never cease to delight in impassioned rhythm, or 
become deaf to harmonious strains. 

Jesus is not only the Messiah of the Jews, he is the Christ of 
mankind ; and a religion that comes to man with a faith, a law, a 
hope, and a spirit like those of Christianity, can never be super- 
seded or abolished, but wiU be enduring as the race of man on the 
earth. It is quite as improbable that Christianity will be supplanted 
by some other religion as it is that something will be invented to 
take the place of bread or of fire. By the faith of Christianity is 
not meant that voluminous fabric of creeds and confessions which 
the Church for eighteen centuries has been spinning silkworm-like 
from her own body. The faith of the gospel is summed up in 
one word— God. «fesus Christ, in announcing to the world the 
supreme object of faith, does so without urging any arguments from 
design or d priori reasonings. His gospel was for all men, and not 
for the argumentative and metaphysically inclined alone. He 
speaks of &od simply as *' your heavenly Father," thus indicatiDg 
that all men are members of one family — are brothers ; that the 
great household of the world is presided over by a Being who is 
possessed of the care, solicitude, and love of a father, who is 
entitled to the reverence, gratitude, and obedience due to a father 
by his children, and that men's happiness depends on their observ- 
ance of the laws He has established for the regulation of His gieat 
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family. No religion could present a faith Burpassing this of the 
gospel; it says, *' God so lored the world," "G-od is love." Is it 
possible to conceive of an age, ancient or modern, to which such a 
faith as this is would not be adapted? 

The second feature of the Christian system noted above is its law. 
Some of the rules by which it enjoins men to regulate their indi- 
vidual conduct are^ ** Keep yoorsalvies unspotted from the world," 
"Be temperate in all things," '*" Keep thyself pure,'* •* Live soberly, 
righteously, and godly," and the great law by which men are to be 
guided in their dealings with each other is one which embraces the 
sense of all'sdeiftl virtue, and which can be mistaken by no man^ 
" Do imto othen as ye would that they should do unto you." Thi^ 
law has been embodied in the modern positive philosophy, which 
fact is of itself an indirect acknowledgment that Christian ethics 
are adapted to- modern life. 

Let us now notice the hope Christiauity offers. The idea, mote 
or lessde&itte,.of a life hereafter has always prevailed among men] 
accordingly, we find the idea included in all the principal form^ 
of religious belief. The Brahiftin is consoled with the hope of ^n 
existence of repose and rest afber death ; the Gf eek polytheist 
expected to fina an elynium beyond the grave, where he would 
dwell- with liie shades of the heroes of his country, and the Mo- 
hammedan is promised th« delights of a voluptuous paradise, where 
the rose never fades fKWn the cheek of beauty. The hope; however, 
which Christtanity presents' transcends that of all religions. It 
alone*" has brought immortality to light,** asfmring men, in general 
bat distinct terms,' that there is reserved for them after death a 
life everlasting, in which they shall grow in holiness, knowledge, 
power, and happiness* And this assurance increases with the 
spritual growth of man, becoming stronger as he renders himself 
the more worthy of deserving so glorious a destiny. 

One word in isonehision oti the spirit of the gospel. It is 
impossible to ealcrulate the benefits Christianity has bestowed on 
the world. . Its spirit has permeated with its benign influence our 
laws, national and international, and elevated our manners. It 
has also paved the way for the progress of science and art, and has 
softened the violent, inflexible and imperious tempers of men. 

Would that person be listened to for a moment who should say 
he is none the better that a spirit like Christ's has appeared in the 
world P I think not. St. Paul, in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Komans, gives an appalling description of the state of the 
heathen world at the time of the introduction of Christianity, and 
his account is verified by contemporary writers. Had the regene- 
rating influence of the gospel been then withheld, I can only^ 
conceive of the world as bemg quickly overtaken by a doom of 
dark desolation and eternal silence. As it was adapted to reform 
ancient life, so it is adapted to conform modern life to that mind 
which was in Christ Jesus. CALEDONitrs. 

1870. z 
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AFMBMATITB AETICIJB.— VI. 

Tbx qiMBtioB, " Is the gospel ad<q>ied to modern lifeP " is one 
of paramouut importance— of importauee whiek is intensified by 
its personality ; for no oae who hears cr reads the question, and 
knows, or thinks he knows, what the gospel is, can reply to it 
without answering another query, not expressly put, but implied, 
viz., " Is the gospel true to me as an individual P By the piirase 
" gospel '* I shall understand not the Bible, thongh in a sense it 
sught be so termed, as containing a transcript of the {j^apel, and 
designed from beginning to end to illustrate it by hiatory and 
biography, by doctrine and by precept. The gospel in the special 
sense is the revelation of the divine scheme of redemption through 
the atonement of the Son of God, the acceptance of which secures 
the believer not only from the penal consequences ol past and future 
sin, but brings him into new relations with the Being he has offended. 
Henceforth this gospel is (or should be) to him a constant motive 
power, changing his feelings, his inclinations, his purposes, and 
leading him to pure and lofty aims. He is not insured from 
lapses even of a lamentable kind, yet he can never be again as he 
once was, or as those around him are, to whom the gospel is a name 
merely. This magnificent scheme, let it be added, though extend- 
ing its power, by anticipation, to the very earliest epoch of man's 
\i& on the earth, was actually consummated about 1,800 years ago ; 
at which time its principles and facts began to be fully set forth bv 
those ordained to be the prophets of Christianity ; and from whica 
date it has never ceased to work in the hearts of men, many of 
whom have proved their attachment to it by their endurance of priva- 
tions and positive sufferings the most severe. From age to age thii 
gospel has lived, causing the decline of various false creeds, and 
witnessing the rise of others, hereafter to succumb to its inflaenoe. 
Numerous have been the pseudo-gospels, and whatever mischief they 
may have produced^ they have at least served to exhibit with 

greater lustre the effulgence of that abiding star of hone for 
umanity, beside which they appear but as ignea fatui, or itlusive 
meteors. Can it be seriously asked by any ti^oughtfol person 
whether this gospel can be indeed as adapted to man in the nine- 
teenth as it was in the first century P 

We are not now arguing the question with those who donbi 
whether the gospel ever was a true and a real thing ; we suppose 
that the majority, if not the totality of those who would have ub 
believe that the gospel has no adaptability to the varied phases of 
modern life, are willing to admit that it was a divine revelatio&f 
and once exercised a potent force upon the minds and lives of 
millions of men. This point fairly conceded means a great desl. 
For, as Carlyle remarks m an exquisite passage, too long to quotO) 
humanity has been the same from age to age in all its essen^' 
lities, however its outward circumstances may have varied, and 
though apparently new developments have shown themselves ftt 
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different periods. The seeds of all virtues and all yices lay l^iddein 
in the breasts of the primeval oair, who first vrent forth togqilnqr 
over the face of our earth. Therefore, whatever may be said QC 
thou;,'l)t of modern life as exhibited in our land, and in othei^ 
occupying a high status of civilization, we may rest assured of XU^ 
fact that the men and women around us, the offspriAg of an tiX% 
rich in its newly discovered lore, and rich also in all the ezperieuce 
that the records of well-nigh six thousand years of human history 
ought to bring — these are, however different in their outwarcl 
aspect, swayea by similar feelings and passions and psinoiples 
(subdtautially) as those living at other periods. 

Tiiere are modifications and changes due to various a|;encieB ; let 
us thankfully say that, on the whole» the human race is living 
upward, through the efiects of these, not the least of whioh has 
been and is this very gospel w^ are discussing ; yet, on the whole* 
we see clearly enough, as we compare modern life with bygone life« 
that man, under all nis disguises, is essentially the same. Take the 
average human being of our country and day (let him be one to 
whom Christianity is not a life-power, but merely one of the creeds)* 
and you will find, if you turn him inside out, that he is neither 
much better nor much worse than the denizen of the dark agea, 
the citizen of the realms renowned in classic story, or the wild wan- 
derer at an early period over a sparsely inhabited earth. Custom 
and usage fix him in by certain boundaries peculiar to his day, but 
radically he is the same as those before him. Asserting, therefore, 
that "modem life," with all its real or supposed advantages and 
disadvantages, leaves man still man, and raises him neuher to 
angelic heights, nor casts him down to demoniacal depths, it foUowf 
that the gospel which so largely benefited him when it was first 
fully revealed, and was capable subsequentlv of exerting a con- 
tinuous influence upon the race, and of producing, under special 
circumstances, such grand displays of its power as we have m the 
Eeformation and the Puritan periods, this gospel cannot be leae 
applicable now than formerly, in all the conjunctures we may 
imagine arising in our modern life. Granted that it did in former 
times what is matter of history, there can be no reason for regarding 
it as effete or useless in this era, since it addresses itselT to the 
human race, and claims their regard, because it appeals to thoise 
characteristics of that race which are almost unchangeable, if not 
entirely so. Moreover, the verity of the gospel being admitted, 
we are bound to accept the statements propounded by its creden- 
tials with reference to its aims and intents. And we find assertions 
the most positive and indubitable, which interweave themselves with 
its integral structure, and bear the divine impress, froqi which we 
learn that the whole human family are interested in its plan, and 
are invited to share its benefits. With reyerence we may say that 
it would have been unworthy of the Author to have made it 
temporary, and therefore imperfect. The Jewish ritual, indeed, 
was a divinely appointed thing, and yet fugacious — ^its structu 
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•howing that it was a series of symjbols, the precursor of another 
system more glorious and earth- wide ia its adaptations. That 
ritual was. (though a part still lingers on in a fragmentary life) only 
suited, in most particulars, for a certain era, for a special nation, 
and for an Eastern clime ; while the gospel, with no such restrictions, 
seeks o\\t the man, in every epochs and is regardless of bis nation- 
alitry and his locality. 

An examination of the gist of the j)rimary arguments on which 
p. F. A. relies in order to prove his point leads us to the conclusion 
that his judgment regarding the efficacy of the gospel in modern 
qivilized life, hy the results as computable by human eyes, is an 
unfaijir one. We do not condemn a medicinal remedy which has 
already cured hundreds of a disease, because another hundred who 
suffer from that same disease refuse to take it, and die of their 
malady. The maker of man deals with him as a free agent ; nor 
does he force any either to accept the gospel he has revealed, or to 
follow ojut its dictates when it is believed. Obedience based upon 
love and gratitude is all he demands ; and this every sincere 
follower of the gospel will strive to render. In those things which 
have to do with the will of man we meet with acknowledged diffi- 
culties in ascertaining the results which may be expected to flow 
from certain causes. The question F. F. A. suggests might have 
been better put in this form, " Do men's deeds harmonize with their 
creeds P" and there are no doubt plenty of instances in the negative, 
even when we look amongst those whose profession of Christianity 
ifi no mere form. This need not stagger or shock us. In this state 
of existence the best of us are fallible, imperfect, and contradictory 
in our actions. The gospel is not chargeable with the errors of its 
disciples. We find continually in the every-day events of life that 
men transgress the rules of health, and in various ways subject 
themselves to immediate penalties in consequence of their falling 
into errors which they know to be such,, and which they have 
determined to avoid. Though, as it has been truly said, "what 
men believe they will generally do," this must not be pressed too 
far. No one wiUbe found to be acting rightly unless he believes 
rightly ; yet, on the other hand, there arcmany instances adducible 
of those who have a right belief, whose deeds are far from being 
correspondent thereto. Nor must it be forgotten, in our judgments 
upon our fellow-men, that though we examine their actions and 
their words, the power to ascertain exactly what motives and im- 
pulses prompt these is "not given to us. 'Nor, again, as Burns has 
put it, should we forget that though we may compute the evil a 
man does^ we cannot tell what he resists. Bad as our modern life 
is in its externals^ we know not how much worse it might be 
without the ameii<»rating influences exercised by the gospel, which 
do in some degree touch those even who cannot be said to be its 
sincere followers. 

But really the summary which F. F. A. gives of the most obvious 
Inoidents of our modern life, which show that the gospel has lost its 
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power, is almost amusing. The tisstie of absurdities and Iie0"v^ieti 
a petty sect such as the Mormons have chosen to adopt as their 
standard stands first — an important proof of the unfitness of the 
gospel for our time ! We are told next that the Catholics are " eagerly 
engaged" in an attempt to get the Pope proclaimed an ** infallible 
dictator/' that thus they may <!>btain tne great desiderattim. an 
adaptation between our own time and the Scriptures." That this is 
actually the desire of the preponderance of Itoman Catholics has 
not been proved, the reverse being thought to be the case ; but how 
this at all effects the c[uestion at issue is difficult to say. No man, 
infallible though he be, can reconcile things which in tneir essential 
characters are not reconcilable, which JF. F. A. asserts is his 
belief regarding our modern era and the gospel. The examples of 
spiritualists and free lovers cited only prove into what delusions 
and vices those are betrayed who reject this gospel, and follow 
phantoms of their own imaginations, or put on the iron chains forged 
Djr their own lusts. That Parliament should deal with such 
questions as marriage and education is not unnatural in a land 
professing to receive the gospel. There are points concerning both 
which the Bible, dealing as it does in general principles, leaves to 
be settled by the inteuigence and common sense 'of man, though 
giving hints as to how such points should be decided. Tliere are 
many secularists, too, adds F, P. A., and " they recognise no fitness 
in the Bible to them and their requirements. ' We suppose not. 
The thief, we are convinced, " recognises no fitness" in the existence 
of a stout bar which prevents his gaining access to premises which 
promise to yield him spoil. Such secularists, we believe, may be 
divided into two classes. There are those who object to the 
restraints of Christianity, and therefore to its doctrines, because, 
if true, it would interpose a barrier between themselves and the 
gratification of appetites which are immoral or base. And there is 
another class of men, in a measure sincere in their denunciations 
of the Christian creed ; men crotchety and peculiar, who, coming to 
the Bible with heads full of crude notions and one-sided ideas, fail 
to accept its truths merely because they have predetermined what 
they tnink should be found there. But, last of all, we have it 
alleged that the '* gospel according to Comte " contains the crown- 
ing proof that a new system of things needs to be inaugurated, and 
that, as Cowper put it in satire a hundred years ago ;— 

'* Common sense diffusing real day. 
The meteor of the gospel dies away.'* 

The argument on which P. P. A, lays so much stress, namely, that 
in trade and in social life we have sunk to so low an ebb that the 
gospel cannot elevate us, is futile indeed. The general maxims and 
precepts of the gospel fail to touch the pecnli. . ities of our present 
circumstances ; therefore these laws are useless. It is not so. 
They do not fail, but men shrink from making the application, and 
the fault is theirs. A new code of morals and ethics, were sva^ 
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Buppoaable, would doubtless prove as inefficacious in certain in- 
'stances. A broad precept may be so constructed as to cover a 
tbtiltitude of minor details, which no legislator would think of 
enti^eratin^ seriatim. Thus there exists an Act of Parliament 
ftg;ainst cutting or maiming any one ; and we should only laugh at 
a criminal who, when brought up for trial, alleged in his defence 
that he had only cut off a man's finger, and there was no law pro- 
hibiting cutting fingers ! We are rotten to the core, says F. F. A., 
and pernaps we are, but could matters be worse than they were in 
the highly cultured nations of Greece and Italy when the apostles 
first commenced their mission P It is the presence and power of 
the gospel which has rendered our faculties acute to those things 
whica men in other days did without a blush. Granted that we are 
the slaves of mean and petty vices, the gospel which could deal 
with those who with the greatest effrontery committed crimes 
which blacken history's page, cannot fail to exert as great or a 
l^reater influence now, and so assuredly it does. The picture 
F. F. A. draws of modern life is incorrect without its counterpart. 
TheriB is another side ; which he has not brought into view, and there 
are other aspects of modern life, which would show that, despite of 
fluctuations and occasional depressions, which must occur, the 
gospel is steadily extending its influence over the human race, 
Until at the close of the six thousand years the glory of the 
millennial period shall be ushered in, and men shall no longer need 
to say to each other " Know the Lord," for this divine knowledge 
shall be universal. J. E. S. C. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — V. 

*' The peculiarity of religious life in this age is not that overwhelming 
sense of personal danger and necessity for deliverance which inspired the 
sixteenth century. It is not judgment to come which appals uf, nor bell 
and the lake of brimstone, nor the hideous demons with their awful claws. 
Even the Celestial City, with its streets of gold and gates of pearl, is a dim 
imagination to us, at once material and unreal. We are capable of looking 
at S atan's hoofs all cloven tind I) armless, and saying, like the philosopher, 
Graminivorous! I am not afraid of you!" . . (Modem society) "has 
no fear of judgment to come, nor any deep sense of its own ill-doing ; but 
only a weary, restless, painful consciousness that things are not well, either 
with itself or its fellow-creatures ; that the life it is leading is not justified 
by truth and -nature, and cannot be in accordance with the purposes of 
God. . • • The people who are disgusted with civilization, disgusted 
with progress, sick of the hubbub of pretended benevolence, pretended free- 
dom, pretended righteousness, and feel life to be all wrong and out of har- 
mony, without knowing how to put it right, ai-e countless in number." — 
JSlackioooePs Mctgaziney article " Piccadilly," October, 1870, pp. 4O4-406. 

It is asserted by the writers on the affirmative of this question 
that the gospel is adapted to modern lite ; but these writers give 
no explanation of the palpable fact that in this age tlie gospel is 
greatly doubted — that, in fact, infidelity is rampant. There is the 
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practical infidelity of those who never darken a church door, "but 
make the Sabbath a lounge or a Saturnalia ; there is the professed 
infidelity of those who attend the halls of science, listen to the 
harangues of the Socialists and the Secularists, and are the advocates 
of Sunday enjoyments by day trips to the sea-side, bands in the 
parks, and the Sunday opening of the museums, picture galleries, 
and the Crystal Palace; there are the real infidels who pursue 
their avocations and their pleasures on the Sabbath of the Lord 
without let or hindrance from the compunctions of their con- 
sciences; there are the scientific infidels who provide Sunday 
lectores for the people on science, art, literature, and music ; there 
are the speculative infidels who have adhered to positivism and 
worship humanity ; and there is the hidden infidelity of formalists 
and hypocrites, of church-goers who care for none of the things of 
Grod, of the respectables who love to be seen of men in the Dest 
news of the churches where the largest companies congregate; 
besides the infidelity of the merely imitative throng who attend 
upon divine ordinances without any (or but little) holy thought, 
following the multitude because it is the way of the world in which 
they move. "Were the Gospels adapted to this age, they would 
ehange all this faithlessness, sinfulness, doubt, and misbelief; the 
hearts of men would be touched as with a live coal from off the 
altar of God, and the glow of true piety and fervent holiness would 
be felt in the hearts of those who now hold the faith of the Gospels 
apart from the sympathy of their spirits. It is the express purpose 
of the Gospels to awaken faith in the souls of men ; and if we see 
that in the vast masses of our population a latent, a professed, and 
a practical faithlessness reigns, we cannot but conclade that the 
Gospels are not adapted to the age of which such a statement may 
he]|predicated. That infidelity is a great fact in this age I gather 
from the lamentations of all churches concerning men's careless- 
ness regarding the call of the gospel; from the scenes witness- 
able in any and every large town in the country, and manjr too 
of the villages of the land ; from the number of tracts, periodicals, 
and publications issued in opposition to and in deprecation of infi- 
deli^ ; from the popularity among certain sects of what are called 
Revival Meetings ; from the Monday morning records of the police 
courts, and from the number of professed infidel works published, 
Bold, and perused,-*not to speaik of those the infidelity of which 
is but thinly dL^ised. 

Whatever demiition of " adapted " may be chosen, we contend 
ihiit there can be no doubt as to the meaning of our proof that in 
the power and prevalency of infidelity the Gospels are shown not 
to be adapted to modern life. 

Of course it is not our concern at present to determine wAy or 
fcy whom they are not adapted ; we have only to show that they are 
iH>t adapted. It is quite a different question, and one which we 
are not here called upon to discuss, what is the reason, — on what 
account is it, how comes it that the Gospels are not adapted i 
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so^odeorn lifa P Their non-adaptation may he a^coiiDfted for in seyeral 
Irak's: perhaps tLe^m of tWr teaching ia not oalcula/led to im- 
press modem minds ; perhaps the matter of their teaching is re- 
{^U'gDant to men's ideas ; peniaps the linkt of association by whioh 
they might have been effectiye have been broken, but with these as 
reason*^ we have nothing to do ; we have only to establish our state- 
ment of fact by a sufficient induction. Again, it is no part of onr 
argument to teU &jr whom this adaptation has bee^ intesrrupted. It 
may be that the expositors, as professional advocates, have failed 
in bringing their solemn truths into efieotive relationship with the 
minda of men, that State eburehes have crippled the inarch of 
Christianity, or that Dissent has broken its force into fragments ; 
but with this again we have nothing to do% S. S. asserts that it is 
impoasible that the Gospels can fail to be ad«lpted to modern life, 
because they possess the power of God within them ; and " Diamond " 
believes that the hardness of human hearts ought not to be blamed 
on the Gospels. But we are not, as S. 8. seems to suppose, debating 
about the capability of the Gt)8pel8 being. adapted to modern life; 
nor, as '* Diamond " appears to think, coneernmg the power of the 
gospel on hearts prepared to receive its influeneea; we are asking 
if :a certain thing is a fact, and we give the undeniable proof of 
the prevalence of infidelity of different sorts, to show that the 
Gospels — whatever be the reason-^Srre not adapted to human life. 

Now, be it observed, the prime purpose of the Gospels is to pro 
dune faith in Jesus Christ, repentance for sin, reform <of life, aad 
activity of moral effort to follow the example of the Saviour^ 

But the foregoing has been an argument referring almost wholly 
outside of the church. The church itself bears witness to the fact 
that the Gospels are not adapted to modern life« - Is not formalism 
t-*the possession of a mere form of godliness^^^he crying sin of the 
church, the sin under whioh the church is dyin^ P Formalism has 
all put expelled Christianity in its power and influence from the 
churches^ If this is so, does it not show that the Gospels ave not 
adapted to the life of modern times P 

, S. S,, by skilfully shifting the word from "adapted" to "suit- 
able," manages to maike an apparent point in favour o^ the affirm- 
ative, but it is not quite so conclusive as he imagines. He examines 
(pp. 110, 111) several of the precepts of the gospel, and after show- 
ing their suitability he claims .that he has proved their adapted- 
ness to modem life. But were S. S. asked what is the law of 
honesty adapted to our modern life, would he seriously direct us 
to the ^ghth oonamandment, whose words are, "Thou shblt not 
jteal"P These are words which are suitable enough for general 
guidance, but not for paxticulai* adaptation. This general law 
£as been adapted to modern life by deflnition, distinctioli, elassifi- 
nation, and by the affixing, of specznc punishments to specific forms 
>of' larceny,<-^larceny with aggravation, larceny by imj^ation, as 
the: nnrcuffing of ^oods under false pretences, burglary, robherfi 
poacAing^ shoplifting, pocket-picking, &c. The commandment is 
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admittedly BiutablA to any e^nditioa. of oivilization, for honettj 
ifl right aibd pi^oper in each ; but it is not adapted to any oonditioa 
of eiyilizatioQ) fyg the varieties of it must be discriminatod, and 
the penaltiea applied auut be apportioned and proportioned* Thia 
is an instance in which suitability ia not synonymous vi ith adaptation. 
So that S. S. does not quite carry his point ny lus iUuatrationa. 

''Samuel/' in bis remarks on moc^em life, does all that is re* 
quired to proye that the Gkwpels are not adapted to modern life ; 
K>r be affif ma that modern life is not the life which the Gospela 
adrise and require. For eighteen hundred year8**to take the 
New Testament times onlj^-^he gospel has -been acting as the 
moulding power oyer human life, and according to " Samuel " it 
has failed to. make men good, true^ honest, and holy. Had it 
been adapted to its ^id, could it have so failed? Would 
" Samuel " be regarded as being adapted to hold offioe, gay in 
Somerset House, if, after loog and due trial, he had faiJed to pep- 
form the duties he had undertaken and been appointed toP Hie 
obseryatAona on the gospel hare only one fault — ^they are utterly 
irreleyant to the question. Equally so is his sketch of the in« 
fluence of the goapel in paat timea. On the quiestion he gives ua 
but a few remarks, in which he rather tries to prove that the 
giospel is better than some other things, and that something else 
would be worse than the goapel. But these two theses, though 
ever so amply proved, would not at all enable us so decide the 
quiestion, J^r the gospel adapted to modem life? Neither xnan'a 
degeneration nor hia regeneration are involved in the discossios. 
Bo the teachings of the gospel actually apply to and exert effect 
upon men in the condition of mind which modem civilication 
placed them F We certunly think that " Samuel " has failed to 
do this ; and failure in this is fatal. We almost everywhere see 
professions of Christianity ; we have named our modern civiliza- 
tion Chriatian, but is it eoF Where is Christian practice, 
and where do men manage in every-day life and society to stow 
away their Christianity P I cannot believe that the gospel is 
adapted to modern life until I see Christian life in the churches, 
in public life, in society, at the fireside, and in the streets* 

G. W. N. 



^^ Sbxfishsbss, when it is punished by the world, is mostly 
punished because it is connected with. egotism. A man may hdp 
lumself to an exorbitant portion of the good things , of thia life, u 
he will onl;f keep quiet about it, and not obtrude himself upon 
people's notice. The eat takes the best place in the room, and no- 
body grudges it to her, because her purring satisfaction Ja not loudly 
obtruded on the company. But to bask like a cat in the warmest 
place, and scream like a parrot, will never do"'-^Arihur Melpe,. 
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OUGHT THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN TO BE 

DISCONTINUED P 

AFFiEMATivE ABTiCLB. — IV. {continued,) 

It is aN€4*ted that no iffarriage could b6 happy unless the law 
pronounced the husband to be the absolute master of his wife. 

This assertion, which is of course quite incapable of proof, from 
the fact that it should be based upon experience, and that there 
has, as yet, been no experience of the equitable and just system 
that the wife should be the equal of her husband and not his bond- 
servant, Mr. Mill meets in the following unanswerable mannetr :— 
*' It is not trae that in all voluntary associations between two people 
one of them must be absolute master ; still less that the law must 
determine which of them it shall be. The most f^eqtient case of 
voluntary association, next to marriage, is partnership in business ; 
and it is not found or thous;ht necessary to enact that, in every 
partnership, one partner shall have entire control over the concern, 
and the other shall be bound to. obey his orders. No one would 
enter into partnership on terms which would subject him to the 
vesponsibilities of a principal, with only the powers and privile^ 
of a clerk or agent. . . . Yet it might seem that the exclusive 
power might be conceded with less dtoger to the rights and 
mterests of the inferior, in the case of partnership, than in that of 
marriage, since he is free to cancel the power by withdrawing from 
the connection. The wife has no such power ; and even if she had, 
it is almost always desirable that she should try all measures before 
resorting to it." 

It seems to me that Mr. Mill gives a true sketch of what a family 
needs to be, and what it would become under a different state of 
the law, and of the happy consequences which would arise to all 
the members of the family, when he says, " What is needed is, 
that it should be a school of sympathy in equality, of living together 
in love, without power on one side or obedience on the other. Tlus 
it ought to be between the parents. It would then be an exercise 
of those virtues which each requires to fit them for all other asso- 
ciations, and a model to the children of the feelings and oondaet 
which their temporary training by means of obedience is designed 
to render habitual, and therefore natural to them. The moral 
training of mankind will never be adapted to the conditions of the 
life for which all other human progress is a preparation, until they 
practise ih the lamUy the same moral rule which is adapted to tlie 
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normal constitution of human society. Any sentiment of freedom 
wliich can exist in a man whose nearest ana dearest intimacies are 
with those of whom he is absolute master, is not the genuine or 
Christian love of freedom, but what the lore of freedom generally 
was in the ancients and in the Middle Ages — an intense feelins of 
the dignity and importance of his own personality ; making nim 
disdain a yoke for himself, of which he has no abhorrence whatever 
in the abstract, but which he is abundantly ready to impose on 
others for his own interest or glorification." Another, and not by 
any means the least powerful reason, that the subjection of woman 
to her husband should be discontinued, is that the fact of such 
snhjection works with the greatest force, and causes the greatest 
evil, amongst the lower classes, consequently demoralizing both 
husband and wife. Any observer can bear his testimony to the 
truth of the statements contained in the following quotation :-*" In 
the most naturally brutal and morally uneducated part of the lower 
classes, the legal slavery of the woman, and something in the merely 
physical subjection to their will as an instrument, causes them (the 
men) to feel a sort of disrespect and contempt towards, their own 
wife which they do not feel towards any other woman, or any other 
human being with whom they come in contact ; and which makes 
her seem to them an appropriate subject for any kind of indignity. 
Let an acute observer of the signs of feeling, who has the requisite 
opportunities, judge for himself whether this is not the ease ; und 
if he finds that it is, let him not wonder at any amount of disgust 
and indignation that can be felt against institutions which lead 
naturally to this deprayed state of the human mind." 

No derangement of the present relative positions of husband and 
wife need be feared from the putting of the wife into her proper 
station of equality with her husband ; for it is evident that the wife 
hears the larger portion of the labour in the conduct of the house- 
hold, even though the husband earn the money necessary for the 
subsistence of tne family ; the wife undertaking the superintend- 
ence of the domestic expenditure : for "if, in addition to the phy- 
sical suffering of bearing children, and the whole responsibility of 
their care and education in early years, the wife undertakes the 
careful and economical application of the husband's earnings to the 
general comfort of the family, she takes not only her fair share, 
out usually the larger share, of the bodily and mental exertion 
required by their joint existence.'* 

But, at the present time, the woman has no power to earn money; 
and the possession of this power I liold to be essential to her. The 
fact that she has not this power is the reason of the poverty and 
degradation very prevalent amongst women. The male sex need 
not fear that she would wish to follow occupations for the purpoae 
of earning when married, unless it should be necessary for the 
welfare of herself and family, which, even in that extreme, ahe 
cannot now do; for ''if marriage were an equal contract, not 
implying the obligation of obedience, if the connection were v^ 
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k^er enforced to die oppressitj'ii df'tbbiliy t(J''^lW)m'it is purely a 
•Ai^Meff but a Beparation, 6n just tehns (T ,6to not bow 6peak of a 
divorce), could bd obtained bjr anjr tromah who Wasmotally entitled 
to it, and if she wouM then find all honourable employments as 
freely open to her as to men, it would not be necessary for her 
protection that, during marriage, she should ndake this particular 
use of her faculties. Like a man when he chooses a profession, 
so when a woman marries, it may in general be understood that 
she makes choice of the management of a household and the bringing 
up of a family as the first caU upon her exertions during as notany 
years of her life as may be required for the purpose, and. that she 
Tenounoes,.not all other objects and o(icupationB, but allwhich are 
ikot'Consistent with the requirements of this." 
: The questi<ni now arisesy why- should women ndt be admitted to 
functions and occupations monopolized now by men? 

The only reason as yet given for their exclusion is the simple 
fact that they are women. It is not said that they are stupider, or 
worse naturally than males. The reason given by Mr. Mill is, that 
men cannot as yet tolerate the idea of their wives being their 
equals. He says that, were it not for this, he thinks that ** almost 
every one in the existing state of opinion in politics and political 
economy would admit the injustice of excluding half the human 
race from the greater number of lucrative occupations, and from 
almost all high social functions ; ordaining from their birth either 
that they are not, and cannot by any possibility become, fit for 
employments which are legally open to the stupidest and basest of 
the other sex ; or else that, however fit they may be, those employ- 
nients shall be interdicted to them, in order to be preserved for 
the exclusive benefit of males." 

Now, in order to justify the present exclusion of women from 
the performance of the functions and the filling of the occupations 
alluded to, it must be shown that no woman can ever be fit for 
them, and that the most eminent and clever women are mentally 
inferior to the most inconspicuous and stupid men to whom they 
are now open. But if the filling of these functions be decided by 
competition, or any other mode of securing regard to the public 
interest, it need not be feared that any such employment will be 
filled by a female inferior to her competitor of the opposite sex ; 
and if, because she is a woman, the man is preferred, although her 
inferior, then the public sufier. 

As to the presumed inability of women to fill these occupations, 
it may be said that history shows us that women have acted in many 
exalted spheres of life satisfactorily, and that which they have done, 
notwithstanding a defective education, they could decidedly perform 
were they educated suitably for it. 

** When we consider how sedulously they are all trained away from, 
ini-tead of being trained towards, any of the occupations or objects reserred 
for men, it is evident that I am taking a v«ry humble ground for them 
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when I rest their c«se on whftt ■ (lH»y ba«e aetuallj acbievocL Foiv in • Uu4 
caae, negatiy^ evidenoe is worth, little, while any positive evidence i& com 
clufiive. It cannot be inferred to be imposttble that a woman should be a 
Homer, or an Aristotle, or a Michael Angelo, or a Beethoyen, because np 
woman has actually produced works comparable to theirs in any of those 
lines of excellence. This negative fact at most leaves the question uncer: 
tain and open to psychological discussion. But it is quite certain that i 
woman can be a Queen Elizaheth, or a Deborah, or a Joan of Arc, since 
this is not inftA*ence, but fact. Now it is a curious consideration that the 
only things which the existing law excludes women from doing are th6 
things -which they hate proved that they are able to do. There is no 
law to prevent a woman from having written all the pla^FS of Shskspere, ot 
(xnaposed alL the operas of Mocart. But Queen Eliiabeth or Queen 
Tictoria, had they not inherited the throne, could not have been entrusted 
with the smi^Uest of the poUtical duties, of whioh the former showed hearself 
equal to the greatest." 

There is a prevalent idea that women are only fit for certain 
defined occapations, and that they would be c][uite unfit to enter 
upon any serious function, — for instance, the direction of important 
affairs. The absurdity of this idea can at once be shown by history,, 
which proves that women have been remarkable both for the vigour 
of their rule when they have been required to assume the governing 
function, and for their intelligence. Amongst the most eminent 
rulers of mankind will be found queens and empresses, female 
regents and viceroys of provinces. 

It has "been said that queens have displayed greater ability than 
ordinary kings in the selection of ministers and administrators ;. 
and what does this prove, but " that the administration is in the 
hands of better men under a queen than under an average ting ? It 
must be that queens have a superior capacity for choosing them ; 
and women must be better qualified than men both for the position, 
of sovereign and for that of chief minister ; for the principal busi- 
ness of a prime minister is not to govern in person, out to find the. 
fittest persons to conduct every department of public afiairs. The, 
more rapid insight into character, which is one of the admitted 
points of superiority in women over men, must certainly make^ 
them, with anything like a parity of qualifications in other respects, 
more apt than men in that choice of instruments which is nearly, 
the most important business of every one who has to do with 
governing mankind.*' 

What is meant by women's practical nature, and what is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the fact of their superior practicality ? 
w.Mill accepts this generalization as to their possession of the| 
quality named as true, and says that it •' is conformable to all the. 
public history of women in the present and the past. It is no less 
Wne out by common and daily experience. Let us consider the 
special nature of the mental capacities most characteristic of . a 
^oman of talent. They are all of a kind which fits them for prac-; 
tice, and makes them tend towards it. What is meant by a wonian s 
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capacity of intuitive perception? It means a rapid and correct 
insight/ into present fact. . . . 

" What is called their intuitive sagacity makes them peculiarly 
apt in gathering such general truths as can be collected from their 
individual means of observation. When, consequently, they chance 
to be as well provided as men with the results of other people's 
experience, by reading and education (I use the word chance ad- 
visedly ; for, in respect to the knowledge that tends to fit them for 
the greater concerns of life, the only educated women are the self- 
educated), they are better furnished than men in general with the 
essential requisites of skilful and successful practice." 

The benefits which a man would derive from the companionship 
of a well-educated and superior woman are incalculable, and it is 
much to be lamented that those women are comparatively few, in 
consequence of the mean education and cramped notions to which 
they are subjected ; but there can be no doubt — and the writings 
of our greatest thinkers bear out the view — that " hardly anything 
can be of greater value to a man pf theory and speculation, who 
employs himself not in collecting materials of knowledgp by. ob- 
servation, but in working them up by processes of thought into 
comprehensive truths of science and laws of conduct, than to carry 
on his speculations in the companionship, and under the criticism, 
of a really superior woman. There is nothing comparable to it for 
keeping his thoughts within the limits of real things, and the actual 
facts of nature. A woman seldom runs wild after an abstraction. 
The habitual direction of her mind to dealing with things as indi- 
viduals rather than in groups, and (what is closely connected 
with it) her more lively interest in the present feelings of persons, 
which makes her consider, first of all, in anythitig which claims to 
be applied to practice, in what manner persons will be affected by 
it, — these two things make her extremely unlikely to put forth in 
any speculation which loses sight of individuals, and deals with 
things as if they existed for the benefit of some imaginary entity, 
some mere creation of the mind, not resolvable into the feelings of 
living beings. Women's thoughts are thus as useful in giving 
reality to those of thinking men, as men's thoughts in giving width 
and largeness to those of women. In depth, as distinguished from 
breadth, I greatly doubt, if even now, women, compared with men, 
are at any disadvantage." 

The capacities of women have been largely shown in literature. 
Some of our most eminent writers, notwithstanding their numerous 
disadvantages — are, and have been, women. And *' if we go back 
to the earlier period, when very few women made the attempt (in 
literature), yet some of these few made it with distinguishea suc« 
cess. The Greeks always accounted Sappho among their great 
poets ; and we may well suppose that Myrtis, said to have been 
the teacher of Pindar, and Corinna, who five times bore away from 
him the prize of poetry, must at least have had sufficient merit to 
admit of being compared with that great name. Aspasia did not 
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Imyo any phUosopliical mrituifB; but it is an admitted faot that 
Socratefl resorted to her for lustruction, and avowed himself to 
have obtained it." 

It may be asked what advantages or benefits those who advocate 
this side of the question expeet to accrue from the disooniinuance 
of the subjection of women. 

The immense advantages which would arise, first of all to 
married women, from the abolition of their subjection, are almost 
beyond calculation, but must be perceived, to some extent* by any 
person. 

" The sufferings^ immoraUtieB, evils of all soH», produoed in innamerable 
oaiM by the 8ttl]jeotioa of individual women to individual men, are far too 
torrible to be overiooked. Unthinking or unoandid persons^ counting 
those cases alone which are extreme or whioh attain publicity, may say 
that the evils are exceptional ; but no one can be blind to their existenoei 
nor, in many cases, to their intensity. • . . 

" The law of servitude in marriage is a monstrous contradiction to all 
the principles of the modem world, and to all the experience through 
whioh those principles have been slowly and painfully worked out. It is 
the sole case, now that negro slavery has been abolished, in whioh a human 
being in the plenitude of every faculty is delivered up to the tender mercies 
of another human being, in the hope, forsooth, that this other will use the 
power solely for the good of the person subjected to it. Marriage is the 
only actual bondage known to our law. There remain no legal slaveSi 
except the mistress of every house." 

It may also be asked, what would be the advantage of opening 
all honourable employments to women, and of their consequent 
training and education to fit them for such employments P The 
first answer whioh Mr. Mill gives to this objection is incontro* 
vertible, and would be sufficient, if eren there were no other 
advantage attainable than that which he points out. He says, — 

"Let me 'first answer, the advantage of having the moat universal and 
pervading of all human relations regulated by justice instead of iDJustice. 
The vast amount of this gain to human nature it is hardly possible, by 
any explanation or illustration, to place in a stronger light than it is 
placed by the bare statement to any one who attaches a moral meaning to 
words. All the selfish propensities, the self-worship, the unjust self- 
preference, whioh exist among mankind, have their source and root in, and 
derive their principal nourishment from, the present constitution of the 
relation between men and women." 

The foundations of domestic existence are at present laid on a 
relation, which is contradictory^ to the first princi^es of justice, and 
this fact must pervert the mind of the man to such an extent 
that we cannot conceive what a beneficial change would be wrought 
by its remoyal. This relic of the law of force we should do our 
utmost to substitute by principles of justice. 

Who can say the immense amount of good which must necessarily 
result from the widening of woman's sphere of action, and the raising 
of the level of her education to that of man ? But besides thifl<- 
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"the mere breaking down.of ^l^e ^rri^.^wo^Ui, <g^f^,l^lf have an 
e(Hic!atiofiiil Virtue of the higtekt worthy jrhe xaexe getuog ri4 of 
the idea that all the wider stibjects pf thoiigh]^ aad, idion, ail the 
thiQgs which are of general and not eolelj of prlyate interest^ are 
men's huBiness, from which women are to be warned p57--poaiti,y,elj 
interdicted from tiiost of it, coldlj tolerate^ in the little which is 
allowed them, — the mere consciousnesa a woman would then have 
of being a human being like any other, entitled to choose her 
l^ursuits, urged or inrited by the same inducements* as any. one 
else to interest herself in whatever is intei^^sting to human beings, 
entitled to exert the share of influence .on, «dl humapoi concerns 
which belongs to an indiyidjaal opinion, whether. she attempted 
actual participation in then^ or not, -^ this alone would effect an 
immense expansion of the faculties of women, as well as enlarge- 
ment of the range of their moral sentiments.'* 

Her present position of dependence vitiates the woman's potion 
of true charity to the poor. She is not self-dependent, she never 
has been, — ^she has never been taujjht that best of all lessons, 
self-dependence. She has been told that her lot will be to 
receive all from others. The fact that the reception of gifts from 
others above them grates upon the feelings of the poor, astounds 
her. " She forgets that she is not free, and that the poor are.*' 

Bat what is tne almost fatal consequence to the man, of being 
tied for life to a being of inferior intelligence P ** A man who is 
married to a woman his inferior in intelligence finds her a perpetual 
dead weight, or worse than a dead weight, a drag upon every 
aspiration of his to be better than public opinion requires him to 
be. It is hardly possible for one who is in these bonds to attain 
exalted virtue. If he differs in his opinion from the mass— if he 
sees truths which have not yet dawned upon them, or if, feeling 
in his heart truths which they nominally recognise, he would like 
to act up to those truths more conscientiously than the generality 
of mankind, to all such thoughts and desires marriage is the 
heaviest of drawbacks, unless he be so fortunate as to have a wife 
as much above the common level as he himself is." 

But what ought a man to acquire with his wife P A constant 
stimulus to exertion, a strengthening of his principles if ever they 
should be like to fail, some one to join with him in or suggest to 
him, noble thoughts, to urge him to action even after a temporary 
defeat, to insist on his not being content with mere pecuniary gain. 
And I ask, can a wife of this description be frequently obtained in 
the present state of female subjection P 

Is the subjection of the wife the man's ideal of marriage P I 
pity him if it be. Who cares for a wife who acquiesces without 
question in everything her husband does and says, who cannot 
maintain her opinions in politics, or on any other subject, nor 
either convince or be convinced by him P 

In the case of subjection in marriage, what advantage does a 
man gain by marriage P what does he obtain ** expect an upper 
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fferrant, anurse, or B.i^iflttressll Oa' tfaie coafaranr* whea ea«i^ of 
tw6 persons, instead of beiiig a nothing, is a someikuiff^ wli^tbMr 
are attached to one another, and are not too much unlike to b9gpBL 
with, the constant partaking in the same thiues^ assisted by. tKeir 
aympaCfay, draws out the latent capacities ot each for bei^g in,- 
terested in the things which were at first interesting, only, to ,the 
other, and works a gradual assimilation of the tastes and charaoters 
to one another, partly by the inseusible modification of each, boi; 
Inore by a real enriching of the two natures, each acquiring thj? 
tastes and capacities of the other in addition to its own. This 
oflen happens between two friends of the same sex who are muqh 
associated in their dail^ life ; and it would be a common, if not 
the commonest case m marriage, did not the totally different 
bringing up of the two sexes maxe it next to an impossibility to 
form a really well-assorted union." 

If a man of superior intellect connect himself with an inferior 
for his only completely intimate associate, the former's mind must 
suffer, and increasingly so the closer the nature of the association* 
And hence we often see that men who before marriage displayed 
intellectual qualities, after that event become trivial, insipid, and 
ahnost devoid of mental exertion. 

** What marriage may be in the case of two peraons of oultiratod faeul- 
ties, identical in opinioni and purpose, between whom there exists that 
best kind of equality, similarity of powers and capacities, with reoiprooal 
superiority in them — so that each can enjoy the luxury of looking up to 
the other, and can have alternately the pleasure of leading and of being 
led in the path of development — X will not attempt to describe. To those 
who can conceive it there is no need ; to those who cannot, it would appear 
the dream of an enthusiast.*' 

Eloquent authors have descanted on the benefits which freedom 
confers, usually, however, leaving women out of their oaloulations ; 
bat I fully believe with Mr. Mill, that— 

^ Whatever has been said or written, from the time of Herodotus to the 
present, of the ennobling influence of free government — the nerve and 
spring which it gives to all the faculties, the larger and higher objects 
whioh it presents to the intellect and feelings, the more uns^fish public 
spirit, and calmer and broader views of duty that it engenders, and the 
geneiaUy loftier platform on whioh it elevates the individual as a moral, 
spiritual, and social being-— is every particle as true of women as of men. 
Are these things no important part of individual happiness ? " 

A great many of the flagrant evils of the present day may be 
traced to their want of freedom, and hence women grasp at power 
at all hazards, for " where liberty cannot be hoped for, and power 
can, power becomes the grand object of human desire ; those to 
whom others will not leave the undisturbed management of their own 
affairs will compensate themselves, if they can, by meddling for 
their own purposes with the affairs of others. Hence also women's 
passion for personal beauty, and dress, and display, and all the evil: 

1870. 2 A 
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wburk iiow from it in the way of misehieTOufl ' luxury and sociil 
ioi luoratkj. Tbe lone «f ))0««r vvid the ]ave of liberty are in etemil 
antim;oiiiMai." 

Does aot history show ub that all ov«r EtiKipe the most eminent 
of men ihave frequently nought with advantage the help of women 
in a^ttaining their objects!^ and it is a faot that there are most im- 
portant matters of public administration wherein such women 
would excel most men, and eonspicnoosly the detadled management 
of monetary matters. The public would therefore gain, in tbis 
rein)ect amom^st others, by the discontinuance of female subjeotfon. 

In eonchision, I venture to make another quotation from Mr. 
Mill's work-*-a work which should be read by alt*-on the " Subjec- 
tion of Women." 

** What, in unenlightened societies, colour, race, religion, or in the case 
of a conquered country, nationality, are to some men, sex is to all women — 
a percrmptory exclusion from almost all honourable occupations but either 
BVLdh as cannot be fulfilled by others, or such as those others do not think 
worthy of their acceptance. . . . 

** When we consider the positive evil caused to the disqualified half of 
the human race by their disqualification — first in the lots of the most 
inspiriting and elevating kind of personal enjoyment, and next in the wea- 
rinees, disappointment, and profound dissatisfaction with life which are so 
ofton the substitute for it — one feels tlutt among all the lessons which men 
require for carrying on the struggle against the inevitable imperfecticm of 
their lot on earth, there is no lesson which they more need than not to add 
to the evils which nature inflicts by their jealous and prejudiced restriot 
tions on one another. Their vain fears only substitute other and worse 
evils for those which they are idly apprehensive of; whUe every restraint 
on Ihe freedom of conduct of any of their human fellow-creatures (other- 
wise than by mating them*^ responsible for any evil actually caused by it) 
dries up pro tanto the principal fountain of human happiness, and leaves 
the species less rich to an inappreciable degree in all that makes life 
valuable to the individual human being." 

H. K 

NSaATITB ABTIOLB. — ^V. 

Ik the October number of this Magazine H. E!. has very consider- 
ately yet delicately aided the negativists much, while managing at 
the same time to make it easy for himself. A little inconsistency 
or want of tact has, however, been shown by him in the course he 
lias pursued. It is well known that J. S. Mill holds the highest 
reputation in this country for logical acumen and argumentative 
vskill. It is equally well known that J. S. Mill has written upon, 
has, in fact, almost brought forward, the subject of this debate. 
He has begun on the male side what Mary WoUstoncroft (Godwin) 
liad long before commenced on the female side — a crusade for the 
independence of women. Had H. £. been content to speak first 
c»f the logical reputation, the high character, and the nobility of 
Lature for which J. S. Mill is known, and had he then stated that 
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after fall eonndeffation that ||i«at thinker had issued his work on 
''The Sabj6otion of Women " to adroeate its discontinaanoak maay 
people would hare thought that a very heavy and solid At^nmsttl 
agaJDBt the contintsumoe of the subjeotion of women. Bat H. K. 
has qaotod tbe crgumetits and abridged the work, and has thns 
giTen us a means of judging of the weak points in the argomenii 
enrojoyed by J. S. Mm. 

We wish, for the argument's sake, that there had been more ef 
Mill and less of H. £. ; and yet we are gUd, for the sake of onf 
own modesty, that H. K, has written his paper, as it enables us ia 
some measure to shield ours^res against the charge of offensive 
self-esteem which we might h&Ta incurred had we yentured to enter 
into the arena against J. S. Mill. H. £. indeed equipped himself 
in the harness and with the weapons of the argumentative armorj 
of J. S. Mill ; but we are privileged to contend against thtie 
armour-bearer, or wearer rather, and may do so with less fear as 
well as with less egotism than if we were engaging with the giaaik 
original. 

H. K, commences his paper by a denial that *' the grand olimax 
and ultimatum of woman's life is marriage." Natare, it seems* 
has made « mistake. H. £. knows that Nature did not intend 
what she has done. She formed women marriageable, but she did 
not mean them to marry. Thej were intended to live a nobler 
life than that of marrying or being given in marriage. They were 
formed to be earth's angels, and tbey attain that eminence in the 
highest degree when they resist and oppose the very design of 
Deity in their creation. He instituted sex, but women, according 
to H. Km have been made for higher ends and with a nobler desiea 
than God gave any token of when He at first made mankind miue 
and female — that they might marry. If then we admit H. K.'b 
denial, we must go a good deal further and make a denial of the 
wisdom of God and the beneficence of His designs in the creation 
of one half of the human race. We prefer to doubt the wisdom of 
H. K., to having any doubt about the wisdom and goodness of 
Grod in any of His works, because " we ought to fear God rather 
than man." 

Birth does not fix position, H. K, following suit on J. S. Mill 
argues (p. 279). It certainly does not. But ** to be born a girl 
instead of a boy *' fixes duty, and by the duty we have power to 
perform, our position in life is fixed. Both J . S. Mill and H. £. 
we guilty of using a fallacy here. They employ birth in one 
premise as the mere accident of birth as regards higher and lower 
position in the social scale, and they refer to persons passing 
from grade to grade in the same sexual plane ; but in the other 
premise they employ birth to signify the mere fact of being bom. 
Two different terms are thus used, and no true conclusion can 
follow from a syllogism having such a flaw. 

The argument from experience (p. 279) is not valid. All ex- 
perience 18 in opposition to the proposed release of women from 
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i)l;0 , Bfibjectioxi on certain points which ihef are uhc^r to the mai« 
9BX s and here the analogy between the .diaqualification prevalent 
on. a<Hy>ant of rellgipus opinions does not hold ; for sex i8 not an 
opinion, but an linobliterated and nndeniable fact. 
. J. S,.MiUj8polceinMay, 1867 (as quoted by H. E, p. 280), much 
}ea8 like a logician than he. should, for his speech implies thate women 
who have no vptes are in one or other df these three ciream- 
stances : — (1) perfectly isolated, and so having none to look- after 
their intevests-rrwhich few women are ; (2) quite opposed in feeling, 
M^ntiment, and opinion, from those who are related to them— whicn 
few women ar^^ (3) having spepial interests from the other sections of 
lloaiety» bo thf^t what what is determined as best for others is not so 
for them-T which no women have or ought to have. Hence the in- 
capacity to vote is no grievance to the large majority of wdtnen ; 
<while tne isapax^ity to vote is a grievance to a large majority of men. 
Women are trul^ regarded by law as in their normal condition 
subject to men, and protected by them, and the law looks upon 
their natural guardians to fulfil their natural duties. Were the 
political franchise to be given to single women, would not the 
advocates for the independence of women shortly cry out. Is not 
one woman as good as another? And if a man replied. Yes, and 
a nr^at deal better too, else, why has one been taken and the other 
left P— would they not be apt to set furiously upon the folly of 
giving the political franchise to the worse women, and depriving 
me best of them of it P What says H. 'K. to this ? 

But is^ the case quite so bad as H. K. represents it to be, even 
concerning those who require to pay taxes without (personal) reprc- 
flentation P Being ^ unprotected, dp they not require a larger 
measure of protection from the Stat(^, and are they not also 
exempted from msmy public duties, which, by being left undone by 
them, fall moce severely upon those who have undertaken the 
■ protection of female relatives r Mi ght not a grie van ce-monger make 
a good case against the clients of H. K., that they sit at home at 
ease while they require to plough the seas ; that they require as 
regulars or vofahteers to come to driU or battle at the loud-heard 
rolling of the drum ; that they must leave their businesses to sit 
upon a jury, while they can go to ball, or opera, or Drury 5 that 
they in common <^ouncil sit, q.nd in x;hurch-rate commissions, while 
from such dismal tasks the. ladies gain remissions P So that the 
loss of franchise Tights to them may be endurable, and they should 
keep the ills they have, nor seek others less curable. But women 
know there is a way, wherever there is a will, of gaining mastery 
without H. E. or i, S. Mill. 

A long passage occurs in H. "K.'b paper> wliich is apparently in- 
tended to' trade on the ignorance of the readep. Ihat papeage 
extends over two pages, 28d and 284, and yet recent l^islatien has 
made it qt^ite' inapplicable to *^ the present laws/* * ■ Tkis, I think, 

* In proof of the above statement we raak^ the follbwifag 'dxtrict on 
** Married Women's Property," from the EnglithwomaiCs Seview : — **The 
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%k»^B badly ^ Q. f.*R,c9^Be, Wbepeyer men are found "ipaking 
aiwi^'.'.it ^jfioiiien a doujbt f^ to their liaving a ^ood onit isidthSf 
yt§ <xpine or aursaise is H. K/s, condition. 'Having takefn upon 
himnelf to be woman^a advocatp, be abould have avoided tbe ta<3tii;» 
of tbe 0difoe0tu9 diaholi. 

I do Qonfoaa tbat H* £• baa justzloe on his sidd when lie complains 
of tb? treatipeni to which manj women are subjected by their 
buabaQd^, Tlxia, I suspect, ariaes from the increasing frequency 
with ^'hich mariages det convenances are entered into instead of 
masriagea of afiTection. And this again results from the supers 
abiiadaace of women under our present exceptionable cironid* 
BtaDces, aa large exporters of male muscularity. To this also w6 
refer a large portion of tbe female depravity or wealtness which 
abounds. I am quite of opinion that if it !« tbe law that all 
le^timate children should be regarded as the father's, every illegtl- 
mate child should also be regarded as the father' A, and should not 
be left aa a burden on the mother, wherever the proof of {mtemitv 
is cl^r. But surely women would not so frequently be victims if 
they did not in many cases attempt to victimize ! 

I have now gone pretty fully over H. £.*s arguments, and I think 
I have rebutted most^ so as to show that " the subjection of women 
should be continued.** 

Oae argument we must now eive against H. E!. as the crowning 
one of alf— an argument entirely irrefragable, of which no logic— 
J. S. Mill's or any other — can possibly obtain advantage ; in fact, 
a final and clinching proof. Sach key in the possession of H. S. 
will fail to unlock the wards of this conclusive argument. It is 
this :— 

During all ages woman has possessed and exercised the edu- 
cating and moulding of the race. Under her charge tbe opening 
mind has been unreservedly placed, like a clean sheet of paper, 
to write upon it whatever she chose. This gave her the vast ad- 
vantage that anything she was specially interested in inculcating 
she could teach, insist on, and enforce. 

" 'Tia education forms the common mind } 
Just as the twig ia hent, the tree's inclined.'* 

lf» then, women had been the equals or the superiors of men, then 

most satisfactory clauses in the Married Women's Property Act are the 
first and second ; and it is to be regretted that the prinoipie which runs 
through them does not extend into other dauses. It is a hoppineaa to 
think that the poor wives and mothers who are foroed to maintain their 
families hy working in cotton factories and elsewiiere will b» longer be 
niet at the factory gate on pay- days by their husbands^ and oompelkd to 
give up a portion of their earnings. Drunken husbands and fathers will 
BtiU be able to spend the whole of their wages on their own gratification, 
hut they will no longer be able to possess themselves of any portion of 
their wives' earnings. Whatever the wife and mother earns ma^ now 
he spent, without deduction, for the benefit of the family. This b a 
gwat victorv." 
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aitirt Ion ^ before this time bare felb and learned that it was so; 
and knowing this, th^'j mnst have inculcated it on the bojs as a 
mother's early and ineffaceable lesson, and on the girls as the 
secret of their being ; bnt we find it quite otherwise. Thejf 
have not taught the supremacy of their own sex, either to their 
daughters or to thefr sons ; all their teaching has been in the 
opposite direction. They have instructed their daughters to be 
aubserrient, and hare encouraged their sons to be masterful and 
independent. 

How could such a golden opportunity for training the boys to 
docility, and the recognition of the equality of their sisters, and 
for the upbringing of girls to claim and obtain, to assert and to show, 
to display and demand equality with their brothers be lost P AH the 
gentle suasiveness of their agency has not surely been cast off by 
their sons, when they have been trained to respect, esteem, value, 
and reciprocate equality and independence in the female portion of 
the race. Surely their daughters, after being taught to be jealously 
independent and prudently careful of equality, nave not degene* 
rated and succumbed so easily. Either, then, nature has been too 
Strong in them to make it possible for them to ignore their 
necessary subordination ; or nature has been too strong in their 
sons to suffer them to agree to the claimed equality. And in 
which way soever H. K. may account for it, it will prove that the 
subordination of women ought to be continued. Ir they did not 
teach it because it was felt to be untrue, then they confess that 
subjection should continue, and they are the best judges of that. 
If tuey could not teach it because the facts of nature could not be 
ienored, ihen again subjection must be continued, for nature is 
the be?t judge of that side of the question. The fact is that this 
question of ** the subjection of women " is not one of the practical 
aiffiealties of our times. It is a matter of theoretical Itadicalism. 
Universal suffrage has been so bandied about that E^adicals have 
been compelled to acknowledge a reductio ad absurdumy that if 
manhood is a ground for giving the franchise, then womanhood is 
an equally good ground. Rather than resile from their false 
position, they have gone into the quagmire of an indefensible 
theory ; and while their opponents have twitted them that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, they have claimed the 
sauce for the goose that it may be conferred on the gander — they 
liavo been forced, that is to say, to take the goose side of the 
question. This, with the dreams of Comte about women-worship, 
seems to have turned the heads of many of the political thinkers 
of our day. I do not think that woman will be tempted by 
heathen positivism or socialistic radicalism to relinquish the genuine 
and true conservatism of her nature, and to hunt for politieal 
Aranehises abroad, when she may secure happiness at home in a 
trustworthy surrounding of husband, children, and friends, to whom 
she is willingly subject through the high law of love, and over 
whom she bears masterful sway by the same subduing law. 0. H. 
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WEBE TOE CEUSABES BENEFICIAL TO SOCIAL 

PROGBESS P 

AimBHATITX i.BTICL]i.-«-IZ. 

Wb have brought before us in this debate one of tbe most com- 
monplace of those subjects on which members of discussion clubs 
engage in the hot contest of wordy oonflict. Though a common* 
place topic it is not an unimportant one, and we hope that it may 
be treated in such a manner in these pages as may show those who 
do battle hereafter on this topic how to apply thought as well as 
research to the consideration of questions which have appeared 
upon debaters* programmes with almost wearisome frequency and 
iteratioii. 

Our business is. not to rewrite, but to reconsider the history of 
the Crusades. This debate requires three matters to be clearly 
before the mind: (1) what the Crusades were; (2) what benen- 
ciality signifies ; (3) what social progress is, or oaghb to be. 

1. The Crusades were holy wars, originated for the suppression 
of Mohammedanism and the establishment of Christianity, and 
origination in the desire to promote the civilization of the earth by 
the Christianisation of its nations. The Crusades are to be looked 
on as a whole, and as a whole they form a long- continued series of 
struggles in favour of the pure and radiant gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and against the distorted and dangerous ^oran of Mohammed. 
Accidentally and incidentally they had other purposes and effected 
other ends, but essentially they were a European protest against 
the gross superstitions of the Saracens, and a gathering up of reli 
gioQs feeling and enthusiasm into the hearts of men in the mass 
to diminish and put down the posi^er of those who had attempted 
to tread down the Holy Land under a tyranny too weighty to be 
homo. The fervid eloquence and the fervent spirit of Peter the 
Hermit, glowing with heavenly desire for tha extension of Christian 
eivilizatioB, impressed on men's minds the contrast between the 
benignity of the Christian faith and that of the Mohammedan de- 
lusion, and his pictures of the griefs borne under the Saracen yoke 
augmented, by their reality and vividness, the sense of the evil 
alwayj resulting from false doctrines. He enlisted the glory^, the 
chivalry, the enthusiasm, and the ambition of nien upon the side of 
righteousness, truth, and peace; and excited by holy zeal they 
assembled in their tens of thousands to vindicate the rights of indi- 
Tidual Christians, and to labour for the extension of the kingdom 
of the Messiah. Nor were these holy wars a mere casual excite- 
ment and flash of religious courage. For two centuries they toiled 
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at ih^ dtfSkilt task, iimier uiitold dkad'rftittagctf, but'dniMittiBtddby 
an' ibiaitig faith that tliey were gone forth to the h6]p <>f th^ LoisA, 
to the help of the Lord against this knighty, and that fkey wera 
fighting i/h6 littles of the Captain of m'an'fe salvation. ■ ^ • 

t. By ** beiiefLcial "^ we nnaerstand fedvantageo'iiB, fa^otmible'to,! 
prbmbtive of, being helpful in. Thia word ig 6f eo^rse coim«e|»d 
with' hmefit, j^nd ' ha^, in its signification a refefrenee to th^ coofin^ 
ring of a oenefii;, or tetidtng to sueh a condition of affairs ad would 
bd likely t6 res*alt in the^ tiirb. beilig sttc'eessMly catrried outoa 

whidi- ineb W^re latent. 

'3. Social progress' mean^ the amelioration or improrement' <»f 
sbcJiety. The proper fBinct«)n of ciVilifcation is the "softening down 
of otir aniinal ^nd selfish desires, the stthjitgaticMi of d«r groto><and 
eaiithly passions and appetites to the loftier and nobler charactdris- 
tick 'of du'r niin'ds, a^d this ihcrea^ihg d^vdopnient and exe^etlflre of 
all the nioral, intefllectial, and spiStual lietivities of onr ulttme^ 
It is' the ripehinjg of onr htimanityj the raising «f man to the 
healthiest height of manhood, and the diiFa8iy>n of that petiKm'al^ ex- 
cellence through all rank^ of society which shall lead to tiie general 
betterment and gradual perfeetn^ss of the greatest 'poewible 
ntimbers. • "' 

'What We hftvd then to consider is, were the holy wws - of the 
detenth and twelfth centuries calculated to be helpfcd-in-riising 
the chara^terfl'of 'men in general, and in jiving aii^t for higher 
alms in life, a tast6 of purer joys and better habits of Imntg P ' ■ 

I do not think we can hesitate, after reading the' able ^aper for*- 

nished by ^ Bairiuel," to acknowledge that the question a;ii here pat 

should be answered in th6 affirmative. In comparing the TenmrkB 

of M. F. A. with those bitought before us by " Samtiei/* we eaxmoS; 

fail to hbtice that those ol^ections ^hich M. F. A. takes «o tbe 

Crusades are to things Whi^h may be reckoned accidents of these wars, 

while "Siimtiel" calls to our minds I'eal and permanent farina; and 

^htft the replies wliich have been given by " SamuM " aeem to be veiy 

conclusive. I think that the first objection may be > seen t» have 

little fbrce when we consider that human progress is from error to 

less error— as witnef»8 the progress of every soienoe and art ; iienee, 

though th;e opinions entertained by the Ortisaders on Ofariatifln 

faith Were rislati^elr false, they were really nearer tho tmtii than 

the Mohammedan delusions to which they Werd opposed. - IVk the 

olqections made in the'second place, regarding the (dolatroiiB-irefw- 

ence for the Holy Land encouraged by the Oruaadfes, wewaylpe- 

mark that men's highest enthusiasms are sustained by assMdaftions, 

and that if these associations elevate and ennoble men's ^hmfaetsrs 

and actions they are helps to social progress, and for th^«4r«n 

time and purpose beneficial. The third objection; as^to tbet^bafld- 

)hg up the papal power, has the sting ti^ken out of it byiTemem- 

'baring thM; in its oWn day the papal power was advantageous > as 

the <^entral pd#er 6i Christian civilitrstidn beft>re sodtal rprofpwBS 

"hfetd ^drdhced so far lis to consider indlviddalTesponstbiUty superior 
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totcmpamti^xe^fsn, J^^m%,Qonxfem}^g^ M* F- A-'s fourth objec-. 
tioBr we^ T^aimi tU^ refider, .thfit hu^]uui..progrea8 is a pae^age 
tWagb/^^orp |iexi<mQo^ci4 jJt i9:fUB doubtleae pf great adyau^lage to 
social progress tOvbai^ it psov^d by the expei^ience.aad exideayours 
of tirc^^fttwriOB ibat.faitk ia noft the creatitff^ of force* azid that the 
weapoRfl of «arAal warfare oaanot be sttceessfaUj employed to 
olMHijQe the • mind's «iaiier conrictioiia* . I clo JiaA^ see the point i of 
ohjeetioiL. £^f(b* A oelibate soldiery has jbhuj argmoenta to be 
nwd m it» favpiir^ and- the debauoherj ^ttejadaat ^poxi war can, we 
should think, hardly be charged against the general purposes 
gOTen»90 its ;CH:igiB. ^ Thi«» thereforev spnears- to me to hsve no 
held oil the question. Objection Bye holds against all war, even 
the.^heliastf.and would .oppose all nwnteiiapce of right by lori^e of 



I YenitQa?e to add to the. reasons for belieyii^g that the Crusades 
were beneficial tohnman prpgreea the two following items ;— 

The Ciuaades induced men to oo*operate together, n^t by force 
or throogh intenost, bat for |Ln " idea. 

It was a p;reat thing; to introduce, into human life a high and 
noble prinoiple of action, and ef^pc^cially of co-operative action. 
Hitherto the masses had been raled by force and moved by might ; 
Of they were stimsdated , to fierce fury or energetic action by 
bribeft'Ol some sort or other appealing to their special selfishness. 
In warfare booty was freely connived at, and. plunder, pillage, and 
rapine were not unfrequently encouraged; even wprse forms of 
^mbruted gratification wera held out as. inducements to action of 
the sort required, and the most obnoJ(io^s tyranny wae exercised 
oyer nations under military rule. The Crusades introduced a 
higher principle of action. They gave men an object to achieve 
which had an ideal ofaarm rather than real rewards to excite by. 
Tbey placed before the mind an ambition which could not person- 
ally benefit them. It was ^ high imagination to fight not for tbe 
gams by pillage war afforded, but for the lofty delight of freeing 
the land of the most glorious Sovereign and Saviour from the dese- 
cration of a Saracen foot ; it was a noble thought to act upon and 
to take part in the realizing of. To band men together less by the 
hire their swords would bring, or the personal advantages to be 
guned^ than by a common design in the accomplishment of which 
leaders sought other honours tban tempted tliem on other fields, 
*Qd soldiers engaged in submission to other aims less tangible than 
^ote which brought them under the banners of sovereign warfare, 
"^to rally men under the cry of Christ, His cross and His crown, 
iinist aiirely have exerted a nobler infiuence upon the minds of 
|hose who acted under its inspiration, than those more sordid and 
hfsoteied cries, which resounded on early European battle-fields. I 
oannet'jhelp thinking thM the. heightening of the aimaaf men, the 
^^AtiAg.^the* ^andard of their aoibivilP^, was a great matter to 
'^s^Moplish. Sut .then let us add to ^hi^ that the idea which it 
^M sought to excite was that of the Christianizifig of the wh ' 
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earth. Here was a thoagjii with a reflex pawer»^ and donbtkii 
npom many minds it must hare wrought so as to effect ^eat per« 
sonal change as well m wonderful energy of courage. To bring 
men to act on . a lofty ideal, and to striye for the aohierement of 
nqble ends, is the best way of eleyating them, and ikda, ux a great 
measure, the Crusades tended to do. 

The Crusades purified warfare from the seKishness and worldli* 
ness which previonsly distingaiahed it. 

Xings ana generals^ prior to the Crusades, oommonly fought for 
the attainment of some increase of territory, extension of pow«r, or 
widening of renown. Soldiers, in general, tookserFioe by enforce- 
ment to carry out the designs of those who held superiority over 
them. I do not think much enlargement on this topic necessary. 
If the definition given of the Crusades is correct, then it is eaiify. 
seen that the mainspring and moving cause of the war was free 
from the sordid aims and selfish regards which have operated 
in almost all wars — at least all wars for conquest and enforcement 
of power. The high civilization implied in bringing men together 
to fight for such a cause is to my mind a great evidence of the 
utility of the Crusades. I 

I syliall only add that the Crusades have commended themselves 
to many thinkers as the means of causing great good, and I would 
refer the reader of this paper to Guisot's *' Civilization in Europe," 
Lecture Eighth, for further proof of the affirmative side of tlui 
question. Lw A. 

NBOATIVB ABTICXE. — II. 

The poet of the Crusades — Tasso — has thrown the witchery of 
his genius over the holy wars of the Catholic Church in Christ's 
own country, and given them the eclat which cannot fail to attach 
itself to any series of events on which one of the poems of the 
world has been written ; and men are so governed by associations 
of this sorb that it is difficult to dispel the glamour of the poet's 
imagination from the actuality around which it has been cast. Of 
all exorcisms, that of the imagination is the most tasking and taxing. 
" The * Jerusalem Delivered " — says an unexceptionable authority, 
Leigh Hunt — " is stately, well-ordered, full of action and character, 
sometimes sublime, always elegant, and very interesting;" and 
there is a marvellous music in the tones in which he sings the dsring 
and the deeds of those — 

« Who freed 
The sepnlchse of Christ from thrall p«>£uiey" 

which affects men's thoughts and infects their imafrinations whmr 
eyer they begin to think of the theme upen which " Tasso writ with 
pen inspired." But our debate is a crusade in whid^ the. weapons 
employed must glow in the steel-bright radianoe of reason siad 
truth, not in the glittering haze of what Boileau has ealled " Tasso's 
tinsel." Controversy is the oontest of reason, not of seatiment; 
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and thotigh oQr pfejudioes often interfere with, onr impartiality, it 
ifl <ntr &atj to endeaf onr to cast off from onr minds the besetting 
sins of oar inelinations, and to look at the topics placed before na 
as nearhr ^s possible in the light of reason ana of tmth, rather than 
under tne hasy glow of poetry and sentimental prejudiee. We 
intend to notice one or two of those argoments whieh ** Samnel " 
adranbes itt faronr of the Cmsades, and to show that t^ev do not 
qnite accurately state the case as it was, nor do they near the 
applicability to the question which he attributes to them. 

1. He asserts that '*the Cmsades fostered nnion, harmony, and 
peace among the turbulent nations of Europe " (p. 291). This is a 
nrofbund mistake. They engendered great jealousies, fomented 
nigh quarrels, and led to serious European fightings. The Assizes 
of Jerusalem constitute hintorieal eridence of the self-seeking of 
the leaders of the Crusades, and of the difficulty of regulating their 
assumed or asserted rights. Again, we have the rise of the military 
orders, each with different aims and differing interests and claims. 
The quarrels of the sovereigns of England and France are notorious. 
The shame, the defbats, the repulses, the losses, the reverses the 
sovereigns endured, the contests between them and the Popedom, 
the great severities of taxation and conscription to which nations 
were exposed, were sources of disunion and strife, hatred and tur- 
bulence woes and wretchedness, — not of peace, concord, and unity, 
9. That *'the Crusades called forth noUe feelings" (p. 291) in 
inditidnal cases we should be loth to deny; but that the noble 
feelings excited by the Crusades were generally felt we very much 
doubt. When sovereigns required to be coerced to undertake 
crusades under penalty of excommunication ; when bribes of king- 
ships and lordsnips in the Holy Land required to be offered to 
induce by interest those who could not be influenced by fear ; when 
kings quarrelled, and generals fought duels ; when men were kid- 
napped for service, or cheated into warfare unwillingly ; when petty 
squabbles about precedency and plunder brought disaster upon 
great multitudes of men, and when the fierce hatred of religious 
warfare was evoked to set men's hearts against each other, I do 
not readily see that there was much place for noble feelings and 
praiseworthy doings. I think there is pretty good evidence to 
show that the Popes used the Crusades to impoverish, weaken, and 
employ those who were likely to impede or disapprove their course ; 
and that the sovereigns cajoled or coerced their feudatories to go 
to the Crusades to find a means of thinning the population, deplethag 
and depopulating their lands of their most fiery spirits. 

3. That " the Crusades led the Western nations to visit Eastern 
lands " it would be impossible to deny ; but what ** Samuel" wishes 
to make of this argument (p. 89^) does not very well appear. That 
it extended their experience there is little doubt, and that it showed 
them that men were very much alike wherever they were found 
may be admitted ; but that these things were among the advantages 
of the Crusades does not appear very clear. This does not s^ 
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ta.b^ a g^ce^ benefit,. (KupapMed mt\^ what. ^igli((,havi[^.bee« •o^um* 
plUhed by the cuUureof bom» Ja^dsr th^,:bji^4iiiic of i<:i1»e« 'oC 
<H>idm«i^cxftl importaiice, the eqeoivrageBienIr of foeroavii]^ •^■rMUac* 
tioDji, and of toe pursuits of peaee* attention to the airt* of govemt 
ment, and the methods of statesmanly rule. Ho ehang^ the a]^^ 
not the mindf who tmveU, unleaa he .canno* a- pnrpoee with ^m 
^ed enoQ^b to lead him to observe and le8Jm« and. a tjeterminatieii 
to use his opportunities aright. We do not know tha^.theCr««aden 
went from the West to jthe East as to a aehocd whenoe the- magair 
iic^nt object-lessons of experienee were spvead o9f> before diem s .we 
do know that they went to enforce their orade ^d inctOPf^ 
notions of Christiaiuty at tibe point of the sword upon i^ people 
of the East. 

4. " Samuel," in his fioorth argument (p. 292), asferin thut " the 
Crusades tended to decrease the inEuenoe of sacerdotalism and 
superstition;" while M. F. A., in his third argnmaat*ar^rs that 
'* tbe tendency of the Cmsades was to build up the Papacy, and 
increase its power" (p. 131). Here is a direct and expresa opposi- 
tion, and who shall decide which is right P Bothpartieej too, make 
quotations in their faTOor as to the statement they mako» I 
iihrewdly snspect that in this matter the tendency was as M. F. A. 
explains it, and that what " Samuel" asserts was bnttheaGeidenial, 
and far from intended result. I ground this opinioui firsts oa the 
fact that the Crasades were an idea primarily eoneeiyed by Gre- 
gory YIL, who had a far-sighted system to inaugurate, and who 
knew that nothing was better for the upbuilding of a poUey than a 
distraction of the attention of the people, or those interested in it; 
and though the project was not actually realized till the Popedom 
of Urban II., yet, as Urban was Gregory's friend, and aware of 
the plan and its purpose, I beliere the Crusades were planned by 
Gregory to secure the stability of the Papacy. I argue this, in the 
second place, from the interest the Popes took in getting others to 
00 gage in the Crusades, especially those who were growing great 
near themselves, or were becoming refractory ; and in tbe third 
place, from the submission yielded by many soFcreigns and nobles 
to the commands of the Pope to undertake, prosecute, or take pirt 
in the Crusades. So much good blood and costly treasure would 
scarcely have been spent in the later Crusades had not the power 
of the Popedom been so increased by the impoverishment in men 
and money brought on by the earlier Crusades that he was able to 
enforce attention to his commands with power. Two mdlions of 
Europeans shed their blood doring two centuries in the East, and 
this could not but bring under papal influence many families who 
had lost their natural protectors, many females who bad inherited 
wealth, and many contenders for lordships and kingdoms rendered 
doubtful in their succession by the demise of their lords in the 
holy wars. In the uncertainties and amid the planlessnesa of 
European affairs during the Crusades, the Popes, having a plan laid, 
could scarcely fail to perfect their strength in the weakness of 
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those wko AUnrotttidiid %hem. That thift self-Beekiog ci^ftUd a rt*- 
ft^tkmv and that ittanT feH; their ^rge rise at the papal fifreed 
a»d<€rgani«iitfOdfor tadcito^, i« very likely, and so far '* Samuel '* may 
beriehc. S^M this waa not a tendency of the Orasadea, but a re- 
sult Sowing fVom tbem. 

^bat ** the Crusadea undermined the ibnndations of feudal instl- 
twtknaa^ (p. 298) I, in part, assent to. The institution of chivalry, 
tk9 rise of towns, the extension of the papal claims to power, all 
aideck inibeir turns and ways ; but perhaps the right of itivestiture 
held -by the pontiiT a^ c^^^iog him the easting vote in disputes, had 
a'gfreater influenee than the Crusades. 

*' Sanroel*^ may very justly demand that I -should give him oppoi'- 
tunity for dealing with me as I have done with him. I shall not 
deny faim the gratification to be found in advancing on his enemy's 
foi^eea full tilt f although, properly speaking, I have only to negative 
40fr attack and besiege while he should affirm and defend himself 
Against all oomers. My first argument in opposition to the Crusades 

Tgthia:— 

The Crusades diverted men's minds from the principle of per- 
sonal faith to that of mere external profession. This is a most 
important point. Personal faith is not only the true ground of 
Ghristiantty, but the single means of juRtineation. Such is the 
gr«at doctrine of the Beformation. The Crusades, however, were 
an armed enfbreement of Christianity, and were a degradation of 
Chrifftianity to a level with the religion of Mahomet — a propagation 
of faith by the sword. This was twofoldly wrong— wrong to those 
who were forced to make a profession-^wrong in teaching men to 
enforce a profession. On such grounds the Crusades became in 
reality the forerunners of the Inquisition. The remainder of this 
ar^ment would be similar to that of M^. F. A. (p. 130). 

The Crusades affected social progress evilly, by exciting to waste- 
ful hubits of splendour and inducing extravagance; thus the 
noWity waa impoverished and the church was enriched, the aristo- 
cracy was cripfHcd and the Papacy strengthened ; and many here- 
ditary monarchies became electoral appendages of the church. 
- The Crusades increased and encouraged conventual institutions 
professedly for the protection of women bereft of protectors by 
these wars,— often, in reality, for the enrichment of the church, to 
which pioua ladies gifted their inheritances before dedicating theim- 
selvea to G-od in Christ. 

The Crusades occasioned and encouraged two mendicant orders 
— ^the begging friars and the sturdy beggars, *who had acted ks 
soldiery iif the Crusades. 

• But, besides, the Crusades were a gigantic failure. They could 
tiO^bat be so, their ground principle was so erroneous. Thus two 
oentluries of possible progress were lost to the world. When ' w^l 
tb€F wxiFTld learn the economy of truth, reason, holiness, aM rigfit 
prineipleP; Then beneficial social progress will be possibli0' 
be realized. . T 
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No. I. -PLATO'S PHiEDO. 
Analysis of the ** Phado.'* 

INIXBLUSITJS CONTJS&SAIIOir. 

Whek Socrates bai delirered the preceding affecting application 
of his argament, a long silence ensued. 'Socrates seemed wrapped in 
thought, and those around him pondered his saying in their hearts. 
After a while, Cebes and Simmias begin a conversation aside, which, 
attracting the attention of Socrates, induced him to ask, What 
think ye of what I have saidP Does it appear reasonaMeP 
Doubts do indeed arise when a thought like that is thoroughly 
examined. If you are thinking of it I am ready to reconsider the 
matter; if you are engaged about anything else I have nO heart 
now to attend to it ; but of that I pray you do not hesitate to speak 
if it concerns you. 

To tell the truth, said Simmias, we have been debating between 
ourselves, but we refrained from expressing openly our difficulties, 
lest we should annoy you in your present circumstances. Bless 
my heart, Simmias, how' shall I convince otheys that I do not 
think my present state a calamitous one, when I fail to make you 
feel that I do not P Do I seem to you less tolerant of evil than a 
swan, who, knowing he must needs die, though as unused to sing- 
ing previously as I have been to make verses, yet sings as if rejoic- 
ing to go away among the pure-robed gods, whose servant he has 
beenP Death- fearing man belies even the swan, and avers that he 
sings in lamentation of the meaning of the last woe. It is not so. 
Birds do not sing when in pain — not even the nightingale, the 
swallow, or the hoopoe [the mythic representatives in Attic Greece 
for actual grief). They, belonging to Apollo, sing with prophetic 
joy for the coming of a laetter day. I, too, am a fellow-servant of 
Apollo, like the swan, sacred to and inspired by him ; shall I not, 
also like them, jubilantly depart from life P So long, then, as the 
Eleven of Athens allow, you are welcome to question as you choose, 
and ask me what you will. 

Thanks, said Simmias, I shall tell my doubts, and he shall indi- 
cate his dissent. It is impossible to know such matters clearly, 
but it is our duty to examine into them thoroughly, exhausting 
every effort possible to common men ; for here firm faith is of ail 
things most needful to be had. (We give the next sentence in full : 
it is elaborate, beautiful, and correct in spirit and feeling.) 

" But failing the attainment of a firm standing-ground (or sore 
foothold) for faith, and supposing that man can neither discover 
truth by the use of his own intellectual powers, nor gain a know- 
ledge of it through the aid of another, then it behoves him, having 
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elioeeB, as Ikr as in him lies, tbe best and most trastworthj of 
hnman philosophies, to embark thereon, like a sailor (in default of 
other conveTanoe) going to sea on a raft, and so to sail along the 
Toyage of life ; that is to say, if it is not possible to go on one's 
waj more confidently, and with less danger, on some securer vessel ; 
that is, some divine word/'* 

As I think, continues Simmias, that what yon have advanced 
does not sufficiently substantiate your opinion, I shall not refrain 
from stating my objection, in honesty now, and to avoid reflections 
hereafter. Perhaps you are right, my friend, said Socrates ; but 
wherein do my arguments failF In this, then, Simmias rejoined ; 
a similar argument might be used regarding a lyre. The lyre and 
its strings are visible, composite material, and perishable, yet deli- 
raouB harmonies lie latent in the instrument; they are not the 
instrument, but only the soul of it, as it were. If we destroy the 
lyre and break its chords, could we say truly the harmony subsists 
still, and is unimpaired, nay, improved, being freed from its earthly 
instrument P You will grant that the soul is the fusion and har- 
mony of bodily elements ; if, then, the harmony of the frame be 
destroyed, that most divine harmony, the soul, must needs perish 
also ; and what could we reply to those who mi^ht say [as Parme- 
nidea, Zeno, Dicearchus, and others have done] that in death the 
soul perishes first, and leaves its broken instrument, the body, to 
burning, burial, and decay P 

* This paseage of the Fheedo is of sufficient importance to merit a note 

on its purport and significance. The figure emplojed in it comparing Ufe 

to a voyage over an unsounded sea in a frail raft, which must be guided by 

the single mariner upon it, either by human knowledge or divine wisdom, 

isTery striking and apposite, so much so that Plato uses it frequently, e.g,^ in 

"Philebus" and in "The Laws." Plutarch and Cicero also borrow the image. 

It is possible that Plato's immediate conscious reference is to the Homeno 

epio allegory — the "Odyaaey"— where Ulysses escapes from Calypso's isle 

OQ a rudely constructed raft, which is subsequently shattered and shivered, 

yet is enabled to reach the shore in safety, by the divine aid of Leucotbea; 

but it is not improbable that in the groping fervour of a philosophic seer 

be gives expreesion to a hope formed within his spirit, that in the fulness 

of time the divine wisdom required for the true guidance of the voyager over 

life's troubled main would be given ; that, feeling in himself the need of " a 

more sure word of prophecy " than be could attain unto, with the prevision 

of a great spirit, he felt a presentiment within him that the light of Ufe 

^ould be revealed from on high. The Socratic Daimon was a glimmer of 

this hope, and this aspiration of Simmias is evidently made with an allu- 

ttou to the life-guidance which had been vouchsafed to Socrates^ not only 

1|? compliment to him, but as a ground of probability for the inference. 

Did not Je^us Christ, the Logos, refine, exalt, and realize this anticipated 

god'like Logos of Plato P and does not the voice of Simmias, the Theban, 

sound here like " the voice of one crving in the wilderness " of human Kpeca* 

wion for help to "make straight the way of the Lord " ? Or was t\n% glinp*- 

^' faith less even than *' the shadow of a great rock in a weary land " ? 
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SimmiaB speaks reasonably, said Socrates, looking oa the inter- 
locutors steadily; methinks he does not handle the argument 
badly. Why do not some of you, more ready of speech than I, 
reply to him P but we had better first hear Cebes, to gain time for 
consideration, and then we can either give in if they are right, or 
maintain our own argumeut if it seems right. What is your diffi- 
culty, Cebes P 

I grant that you appear to have demonstrated elegantly and elo- 
Quently the pre-existence of tiie soul ; but to its after existence I 
aemnr as unproved and improbable ; although I differ from Sim- 
mias in believing that the soul is stronger than the body, to me it 
seems the noblest of all things. It may be paid to me. Why then 
doubt P if when a man dies his weaker part, the body, endures, why 
should not his nobler moiety continue P Can I reply P I may, at 
least, illustrate. You spoke of the web which the soul weaves 
round itself, and this sugi^ests that by parity of reasoning we might 
speak of a weaver who had died as still enjoying some sort of Ufe, 
and point in proof of that to some garment, the product of his labours 
at the loom, and ask, How can the more perishable garment outlast 
the less perishable weaver P But mark this ! Not one, but many gar- 
ments does the weaver produce during his life, and yet decay comes 
on him while at his loom on the last one. As the man nuiy be 
reckoned more noble than any single one of his works, though he 
leave behind him some work unfinished, so the soul may retain all 
her original glory over the body, which it may weave around itself 
many times successively, and yet she may come, in the long run, to 
the last one. And though she may survive many bodies or forms, 
and terms of life, who niay be certain that the frail garment of his 
present life may not be the last the soul shall be permitted to weave 
and wear P Pre-existence, therefore, does not prove the continaal, 
though it may make probable a continuous existence of the soul ; 
hence death may be feared when it occurs, for it may be the soul 
is wearing out its last form, and passing its last term of being — 
dark extinction alone being thereupon fated to it. The soul in its 
longest round of changes may— nay, must exhaust itself, unless it is 
necessarily imperishable and immortal ; but what guarantee have 
we that it is so ? 



At this point Pheedo, the narrator, informs Echecrates, the 
hearer, that the whole company were sadly discomfited (for so 
they had confessed to each other afterwards) ; because that, having 
taken the previous arguments home to their souls as true, they were 
now compelled to distrust, not only the arguments which had so 
uplifted tnem, but themselves, that they were unable to reason 
fitly, or that no sure reasoning was possible on such points. 
Echecrates acknowledges that they had good reason ; for he, though 
but receiving the argument by report, had been mightily taken 
"vith the reasoning employed, but is now brought to a 8t«ndfltill. 
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He b^gfl to^'be ibid all candidly, accurately.' Phcffdo says he was 
rapt in astontslimetiit at the eonaactof SocrateBj not because he had 
aomethmg to aaj in reply, for that ootild kaye catised no wonder; 
but becanae he lifitenea* so'BWieetly, cfffabh', appiiecifttingly ; per- 
ceiyed aq aympathetioallv what a dismal efl^t nad been produced 
upon the hearers, and rallied them so rapidly after Ihey had l^een 
flotboroiighfy yanquished. Bow was thatP Eehttratet asks; and 
Pkmdo answers, It happened that I was at the time fiitting* Hear 
tke bed on a low ^iool, and Socratet, stroking my head, began to 
play with the long locks which lay curled on my shoulders, as he 
often used to do : to-morrow, perhaps, O !l^»do, he said, ycm will 
haiye 4hese beautiful locks shorn off (as a sign of grief for a departed 
friend). ' It seems likely, said I. Not if you are persuaded by me, 
quoth he ; and I asked why so^ To-day it is that I and you snoiuld 
both undo our locks with the scissors, if our argument must die, 
and we cannot reyiye it ; and were I you, and this should hapj>en, 
I would take an oath, like an Axgiye, neyer to suffor one hair to 
grow till I had fought again and been yictor oyer the arguments 6f 
oiinmiaa and Cebes. But even Hercules (as in hia contest with the 
hydra) was no match for two, said I, quoting a proyerb in self- 
excuse and apology for bim. '< Oall me as your assisting lolans, 
then, while yet the day lasts." ** I do call upoU you, not as 
Hercules onlolaus, but as lolaus on Hercules." It makes little 
matter which, said he, but first of all let us be sure we expose our- 
aelyes to no mischance. '* What P *' I asked. 

By this fine piece of interlusive byplay the intensity of the 
Epitasis of the philosophic drama is mcreased and continued, a 
pause and breathing*time is secured for the full consideration of 
the atate of the question thus brought, with a felicitously arranged 
attention to plot-interest, to such an equipose of argument, that 
we ore eager to proceed, that we may see who shall be yanquished 
in the strUe of thought, and what theory of the future is likely to 
issue from the contest of the controyer»ialists. 

ABOUKJBl^T ly. 

With a finely toned prelude, like a high strain of orchestral 
music, calling up the very essence of the mental state of the by- 
standers, Socrates begins by warning them to beware of the error 
of distrusting reason and succumbing to doubt ; for no greater 
eyil can befall man than despair of the truth. Men become con- 
temners of reason as they become despisers of their fellows — by 
putting confidence in the unworthy. They then blame men when 
they should blame tbemselyes, and become misanthropes unjusti- 
fiably. They should have acted wisely, and taken precautions 
against being taken in by rogues. So if men assent to arguments 
which are ffiulacious, and. afterwards discoyer their error, they mis- 
trust arguments when they should distrust tbemselyes. This is 
the case especially with those who cultiyate controyersial inyest' 
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gation. Sncli persons are apt to imagiDe they grow verf wise, S9 
that (like the Sophists) they think that nothing is trustworthy in 
reasoning at all, otit that, like the tides of the Enripns, truth is in 
a state of flux and reflux, to one thing ccxnstant nerer. Let nv 
rather leam to reason soundly by attending to the laws of thought. 
Tou should do so, and the others too, for the sake of the future of 
your life ; but I, who am about to die, behaving like a mere Sophist, 
bandying arguments, should depart in a manner unworthy of a 
philosopher. 

Sophists care only to make the arguments they use seem to be 
true. I desire less to persuade others than to conyince myself; 
for if it is true that the soul is imperishable, it is well I should 
know and beliere it ; and even if I should be wrong in that, I shall 
be better engaged in reflection than in lamentation ; and for me, 
all ignorance on that score will soon be at an end. Wherefore let 
us with rigour and courage seek the truth r if 1 speak truly, assent 
honestly ; if false, dissent unhesitatingly, lest in my ^eal t deceive 
myself and you, and like a bee depart, leaving my sting behind. 
To proceed, let us resume the threads of our discourse. Simmias 
fears lest the soul should perish as the harmony latent in a lyre does 
when it is broken ; but Cebes thinks death always imminent, and 
sometimes certain. Next let us note the points on which we are 
agreed. '* What think ye of the argument from reminfscenee? " 
••Assent ye to itP" •*Yes, both." Well, harmony is a thing 
compounded, and you say that the soul is a harmony of compacted 
parts ; but harmony is not composed prior to the thmgs from which 
it issues ; this would be the case if the soul existed before it took 
human form, while yet it was composed of things which did not 
exist. Harmony does not resemble the soul. The lyre, the chords, 
and the sounds all exist unharmonized j afterwards harmony is pro- 
duced, and it perishes. How wOl your argument now stand? Not 
at all, said Simmias. '• Yet if any argument should be harmonious, 
it should be one based on harmony P " *• True ! " •• But this of yours 
is not harmonious ! " •• Well, which do you assent to — that know* 
ledge is reminiscence, or that the soul is a harmony P " The former; 
for the latter came to me as specious and probable, but without de- 
monstration. I know that probabilities are idle and misleading, 
unless one is on his guard. The doctrine of reminiscence has been 
satisfactorily proved, and it is incommtible with that of the soul 
beins a harmony ; hence I am wrong. jBut reflect farther, Simmias, 
tiiat harmony is an agreement of parts— an agreement more or less, 
and therefore involving the idea of less or more. But we cannot 
gay that of the soul — it is absolutely. Besides, philosophers hold 
that virtue and wisdom are the harmonies of the soul, and vice and 
folly its discords. Hence there must be a harmony of a harmony 
and a discord of a harmony ; but, however this be, if one soul is not 
more and another less — and observe this too, if the soul were a 
harmony, there could be no vicious people at all ! This is absurd f 
therefore, though there may be harmony in the soul, that is not it9 
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cswn^e. Still farther, the parts of the soul are aometimeB opposed 
to each bther — a man may be hungry or thirsty, and yet fast and 
refrain from drinking. One part of the sool thwarts and checks, 
restrains and controls the other, and reason is the ruling power ; 
hence Homer, in the Odyssey (zx., 17)9 speaks of Ulysses — 



** With these words, while he smote his broMti he ohid his beating heart. 
Bear up, brave spirit, in yiars bjgone thoa'st borne a &r worse smatl: 



M 



This lie said under the impression that the soul beais rule over 
and controls the passions, as being something far more divine than 
a mere harmony. As a faculty of dirine right the soul is sovereign. 

•* Bv Jove, O Socrates, I believe you are right." 

*' Then, my friend, the soul is not a l^armony, Homer being wit- 
aesa, and our own souls bearins: testimony.*' 

" Sach is the case," he admitted. "Well, so be it," said Socrates, 
and then (playfully alluding to the goddess JSarmania, worshipped 
in the native city of Simmias) he remarked, having so far pro- 
pitiated Harmonia, we must now see, Cebes, how we may deal with 
your argument, the Cadmus (husband or nobler partner) of his 
Harmonia. You are likely to deal as triumphantly with it ; you 
seem to me to make out the case against narmony wonderfully 
cleverly. While he was talking I thought nothing could be said 
against his argument, and I wondered he did not withstand at first ; 
but mow I am afraid that Cadmus shall be as successfully set aside 
M Harmonia was-so irresistible appears your argumentative 
mi^Bt. 

Hold there 1 use no boasting words, lest some disenchantment 
falling on us put our reasoning to the rout. Let us, like Homer's 
heroes, grapple with the argument hand to hand, and try if we can 
do anytning to the purpose in this case also. This, then, is the 
question :— -Is the soul imperishable and immortal P Lest perhaps a 
poor fool of a philosopher, about to die hopefully, may have hoped 
m yain after all his leading of a life different from that of self- 
seeking. You admit that the soul is perdurable, not that it is 
eyer-during ; yet you feel that entrance mto any body may be the 
beginning of the end, as at the close of any one of its passages 
from pre-existence to re-existence it may come to non-existence at 
death. Hence, howsoever frequent may be the possible transmi- 
grations of the spirit, as death may come one knows not when, and 
non-existence one knows not at which change, man must be wretched 
if there is not good ground for a belief that man is undying, 
even though he die to present being. Such, Cebes, seems to be 
your difficulty. I am anxious that I should neither add to nor 
diminish from the precise matter for consideration. 

" That,*' said Cebes, " is exactly what I mean, neither more] nor 
less." 

Socrates hereupon paused for a short space, seemingly in deep 
meditation. 
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ALISON'S THEOEY OF THE BEAUTIFUL * 

Thb origin of our ideas of the beautiful is a subject whicb has 
engaged the attention of philosophers from a rery early period. 
In the palmy days of Grecian philosophy and art it afforded sub- 
ject-matter for subtle speculation to Plato and Aristotle ; and no 
modem system of philosophy is considered complete unless it at 
least professes to deal witb it. A great deal has been said and 
written on the subject from the time of Flato to the present day, 
and many different theories have been propounded, each of which 
has been supposed by its author to contain a solution of the 
problem ; but in reality nearly all of them have appeared satis- 
factory only when their application was confined to a particular 
class of objects, and their insufficiency has become apparent so soon 
as any attempt has been made to apply them to objects of a different 
class. We propose in this paper to confine ourselves to the exa- 
mination of one of the most important of these theories, that 
which was first advanced and illustrated by Alison in his " Essays 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste," and aftervrards adopted by 
Lord Je£frey, and still farther elaborated by him, first in the 
jEdinhurgh Review^ and then in his famous article on " Beauty " 
in the " Encylopsadia Britannica." The fuudamental principle of 
this theory is that beauty has no existence as an absolute quality 
of obiects, but is something purely relative, being, in fact, merely 
a feeling or emotion excited m the mind of the spectator by asso- 
ciation of ideas. Alison was led to form this theory in consequence 
of his becoming persuaded of the unsatisfactory nature of all 
previous theories when examined in connection with two difficulties 
with which one is met on beginning an inquiry into the nature and 
origin of our ideas of the beautiful. The first of these difficulties 
is the very wide application of the term beautiful. It is customary 
to hear people speak of a beautiful landscape, a beautiful person, 
a beautiful animal, or building, or poem, or sentiment, or action, 
or machine, or flower, or tune, or idea, or even of a beautiful 
demonstration in mathematics ; and the difficulty lies in the appa- 
rent impossibility of finding any one common quality in subjects so 
various. It may be mentioned, in passing, that we think that the 
term beautiful can be applied with strict accuracy only to objeds 

* Our readers are recommended to read, in connection with this essay, 
the debate on the question, " Is Beauty a Quality inherent in Objects ?" in 
vol. i., and the articles on Literary JSsthetios and the Imaginatiye Faculty 
in Yoll iy. of the British 0*mtroverHalist, 
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t>f sitdit, and that it is only bj analogy that it can be used in 
reference to any of the others. The second difficulty is the well- 
known diversity of opinion in regard to questions of taste^two 
persons, apparently equally capable of forming a correct opinion, 
often arriving at the most opposite judgments regarding the oeauty 
of any given object. On testing existing theories by these dim- 
colties, he became convinced that they must all have been based 
on some radically defective principle. " It seems to me/' he says, 
*' that the simpltmtf of the emotion of tafte was a principle much 
too hastily adopted, and that the consequences which followed from 
it were very little reconcilable with the most common experiences 
of human feeling; '* and, starting from this point, he was gradually 
led to the conclusion which he has embodied in his theory. 

It is desirable, in order to avoid unintentional misrepresentation 
in stating a theory, that the author's own words should, if possible, 
be used ; but Alison has nowhere condensed a comprehensive and 
intelligible view of his theory into a passage short enough to be 
quoted. Jeffrey, however, has done this in the articles already 
referred to« and the passage may be accepted as a fair and accurate 
statement of Alison's theory. &e says *' that all objects are beau- 
tifal or sublime which signify or suggest to us some simple emotion 
of love, pity, terror, or any other social or selfish affection of our 
nature; and that the beauty or sublimity which we ascribe to 
them consists entirely in the power which they have acquired, by 
association or otherwise, of reminding us of the proper objects of 
these familiar affections." Mr. Alison adds 'Hhat the sensation 
of sublimity or beauty is not fully developed by the mere sugges- 
tion of some natural object of interest and affection, but is dis- 
tinctly felt only when the imagination is stimulated to conceive a 
connected train or series of such objects, in unison with that which 
was first suggested by the particular form, which is called beautiful, 
only for having been the parent of such a train." 

it will be observed that this theory is built upon the assumption 
that sensation forms the chief source of all the pleasure which, as 
sentient beings, we are capable of receiving ; and beautv, it may 
be remarked, always causes pleasure. It will be observed, farther, 
that ic is assumed that we derive a certain amount of pleasure from 
all the emotions, both of a cheerful and melancholy hind, joy and 
sorrow, pity and tenderness, and even from the contemplation of 
suffering, so long as it is not forced too rudely upon our notice, or 
in such a way as to drown the pleasurable emotion in the sense of 
the duty of giving relief, or in some other feeling which, for the 
time, is stronger than our perception of beauty, and that we derive 
pleasure even from the emotion caused by the recollection of 
suffering in our own persons. We might be inclined to dispute 
this assumption, but, granting it to be correct, we altogether aeny 
the deduciion which is drawn from it, namely, that the object 
which is the cause— very probably the accidental cause — of on* 
veeeiving pleasure from the train oi ideas which it suggests t' 
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minds, oan in any sense be ealled beautiftil, merely bfteaase it hw^ 
pens to have been the parent of snch a train. It may be interest- 
mg, OP pleasing* or agreeable, bat not necessarily beautiftd. Oft 
faOing into a rererie— as most persona sometimes do—the mind 
passes from thought to thought, and from feeling to feeling ; and oq 
being suddenly recalled to a conscionsness of outward things, a 
thought is present to the mind, from which the train- can be traced 
baekwards to the object which excited the first thought^ and so 
was the accidental cause of the train. We may have been at the 
moment in the enjoyment of perfect physical comfort and mental 
peace, and, in the ooune of the reverie, gentle sensations of love, 
pity, tenderness, or regtist may hare been experienced, from which 
we may ha^e derived pleaalore. In short, all the necessary con- 
ditions beins fulfilled, according to the associatkMi of ideas theory^ 
the object which suggested the fint idea of the train must neces- 
sarily be beautifuL Now let us consider what this object may 
have been. As we walk along a road» a worm orosses our path, and 
we immediately think (^ it as it is represented in ^Senpture^as a 
tn>e of degradation* The transition is easy to other forms of 
degradation — degraded humanity, the denisens of our wynds and 
closes, the heathen, the victims of slavery. We have m this a 
natural and simple train of thought, which afibrds ample materials 
for calling into exercise emotions of love, pity, sorrow, hope, and so 
on, and at the same time without having anything obtruded upon the 
sense to cause pain. We have fulfilled the necessary conditions^ 
therefore the worm, as the object which excited this train of thought* 
must be beautiful. In this supposed case we have represented the 
chain of ideas as traced backwards from the point at which we 
became conscious that we were thinking* But in how many eases 
do we actually thus trace back a ehaia of thought to its parent 
link P Is it not the case that, in the vast majoritv of instances, the 
original exciting cause is as completely lost sight of as if it had 
never existed P If this be so, then we may justly assume that if 
this supposed case had really occurred in our own expexienee, the 
worm would, in all probability, have passed entirely from our 
recollection after the nrst casual glance of the eye^ Would that 
particular worm, then, have become beautiful to us, or would ite 
whole species have become so from that time thencelbrwardP If 
tile former supposition be maintained, then the question arises^— 
when was it beautiful P It would not have been so at all unless it 
had given rise to a chain of ideas, therefore it could not be so before 
it gave rise to such a chain ; and if it only became beautiful after 
the chain of ideas had passed through our mind, we must> by that 
time, have passed far away from the spot where we saw the worm, 
and would never, in all probability, see it again. And as its beauty 
eould not, of course, be apparent to any eye but our own, it follows 
tiiat beauty was called into existence by human instrumentality, 
and yet was destined never to be seen by any human e;^e, a result 
which ia contrary to all reason and common aense. But if it shoidd 
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he \kdd that the beaair^, not being absolute^ did not lie in anything 
of wkieh the eje could take cognizance, then it follovTB that, if the 
worm had any beauty at alU it must have lain in some cbaraoter- 
istie or idea pecoUar either to itgelf or to its whole species. Bat 
as the onl|r idea directly connected with the worm was its degra- 
dttiooi, which idea would have been equally well suggested by any 
other of ita species* we arrive at the redueti^ ad (3i>*urdttm that 
degradation h beautiful. Where, then* did the beautjr lie? Ao* 
eording to this theory it must have lain in the obiect whioh OKcited 
the train oi ideas, and if it has been proved tnat thez«e was no 
beauty there, it has also been proved that there was no beauty in 
the ease. In fact, it is a total misapplication of the term to aay 
that the pleasure we expeiieace from such a iaraln of thought is our 
peroeptioa of beauty. It is neither more nor less than pleasure 
derived from the exercise of the imagination. 

In farther considering this theory we shall proceed to notice 
some of the particular examples which its supporters have broaght 
forward to ulostrate and strengthen their argument, and we will 
be^ with the beauty of nature as it is exhibited in natural eeeneiy 
-^m a common Eng&sh landscape, for example. There is visible a 
wide extent of «oountry, with hills and valleva clothed with waving 
grain, rich pastures, and luxuriant woods ; here a brook, and there 
a river or a lake. The fields are dotted with grazing aheep and 
cattle, and labourers are basy at their peaceful toil. On the hill- 
side there pee^s oat among the trees, nere a church, and there a 
mansion, while villages, and picturesque and comfortable eottages are 
scattered over the scene. The whole landscape is perhaps dothed 
with the rich verdure of midsummer^ and a balmy air, and bright 
son and sky overhead, complete a picture on which we gaze long and 
earnestly, and turn away at last with a feeling of deepest pleasure 
and gratification. Whence do we derive that j^easure P Has colour 
anything to do with itP the emerald hue of the grass at our feet, 
the infinite variety of tint in the foliage ot the trees, or in the 
fields of grain, or the deep blue of the vault above? Nol colour 
has nothmg whatever to do with it. Neither has form, li'either the 
graceful contour of the gently undulating valleys and uplands, nor 
the broken outlines of me hills, nor the ever-varying forms of the 
Basses of cloud that change the monotony of the unclouded blue 
into an everlasting sanorama. To none of these is its beauty to be 
ascribed. In what, tnea, are we to look for it? It is to be found, thery 
flay, in the connection of the scene with man^ts adaptation to hia 
convenience and requirements. Jeffrey says it is ** in the picture 
of human happiaess that is presented to our ixnaginations and 
affections — in ute visible and unequivocal signs of comfort, and 
cheerful and peaceful enjoyment — and of that secure and successful 
industry that insures its continuance — ^and of the piety by which 
it is exalted — and of the simplicity by which it is contrasted with 
the guilt and fever of a city life ; in the images of health, an/* 
temperance* and plenty, which it exhibits to every eye— and in * 
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glimpses whicli it affords to warmer imaginations of those primitire 
or faoulous times, when men were nncorrupted by luxury or emu- 
lation, and of those humble retreats in wnich we still delight to 
imagine that love and philosophy may find an unpollnted asylum/' 
We readily grant that each or all of these ideas may pass through 
the mind of any intelligent spectator of snch a scene as we hare 
described; but we rentnre to think that an equally intelligent 
obserrer might gaze npon the very same scene, without haring any 
one of these ideas suggested to his mind, and still his gaze might 
be as full of rapt admiration, and his appreciation of the beauty 
of the landscape spread out before him as keen as that of the 
other. As it is in the highest degree improbable that snch ideas 
would occur to the mind of a child on beheading such a scene, it is 
eyident that this theory, in order to be consistent, must necessarily 
deny to children, and even to unrefiectiye persons of whatever age, 
all participation in the enjoyment of such beautv, and even impute 
to them a total inability to be cognizant of its existence. But 
almost every one has seen instances of thoughtless youths being 
hushed into stillness and silent contemplation when such a scene 
has been spread out before their view, wnile at the same time they 
were totally unable to give expression to any definite reason for 
their admiration ; and we may safely affirm that, as ideaa never 
exist in the mind altogether disassociated from words of some 
kind, if their admiration arose from tracing any such association 
of ideas as has been mentioned, they would be able, without diffi- 
culty, to give expression to them, and to state the particular idea 
which had roused their admiration into existence. 

But another and even more serious difficulty arises. Suppose 
that we are traveUing in a part of the country with which we were 
previousl^r unacquainted, and that we are ascending a hDl, from the 
top of which a nne view is to be obtained ; but, being ignorant of 
the features of the country, of course we do not know this, and 
are accordingly unprepared for it. Suddenly, upon reaching the 
top, the view bursts upon our sight, and our admiration is imme- 
diate—instant. As fast as the eye can travel from point to point, 
from the broken ground at our feet to the valley down below, and 
away to the distant hills, and is able to take in the various features 
that go to make up the whole landscape — as fast, we say, as this 
takes place, and we know that it does so almost with lightning 
speed, we feel that the scene is beautiful ; and if the prospect is 
wide, as we turn our eyes from side to side, new beauties open upon 
them. These fresh attractions the eye busies itself in discovering, 
while the uppermost thought in the mind is to thank Ged for mere 
existence in a world of such beauty. Then, indeed, we may begin 
to trace the links of association which connect all this with man, 
but this adds nothing — not one iota — to its beauty. That is felt 
instantaneously, and is only added to as we discover fresh beauties, 
which our imperfect senses cannot grasp at a glance. We may 
indeed feel a deeper interest in that beauty, from a consideration of 
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the relationship in which the parts that form the whole stand to 
man, and all the benefit to him of which it is the expression, but 
that is purely a matter of reason, and totally distinct from onr 
instinctiye perception of its beauty. Or, when we have begun thus 
to reflect npon it, we may not yiew its connection with man in this 
light at all, bnt if we ha?e felt — as too many have reason to feel — 
bitterness of heart towards our fellow-men, we may go away, feel* 
ing that the presence of man is the only hindrance to our perfect 
enjoyment, because of its rei ailing to our mind the reasons we have 
for that bitterness of heart. But assuming that we have no cause 
of quarrel with our fellow men, and that we have the highest pos- 
sible opinion of human nature, if we follow out to its legitimate 
result this theory, that the beauty of such a scene lies, not in what 
we have observed with the eye, but solely in its power of suggesting 
such associations, we shall arrive at a somewhat startling result. 

It will be evident, on very slight consideration, that the number 
of such ideas of relation which it is possible to think out must be 
infinite, and that different individuals will have different de^ees 
of ability to trace out these ideas ; also, that some of these ideas 
of relation will be of a more pleasing and agreeable nature than 
others, and that, in general, the individual of greatest ability will 
be able to trace out the best of these relations, and the greatest 
number of them. If this be so, few of us — keeping in mind the 
great poets and thinkers of our day — will venture to claim for 
ourselves this high degree of ability. It will be admitted at once 
that men like Tennyson and Longfellow, Dickens and TroUope, or 
Carlyle and Kinglake, will be far better able than we to suggest 
these ideas of relation, and so, according to this theory, will be able 
to call into existence — not only to perceive, mark, but to call into 
existence — so much the greater an amount of beauty in the land- 
scape ; and not only can they do so while they are actually looking 
at it, but for so long afterwards as they choose to think of it, or 
retain it in their memories. Mow, knowing as we do the power 
which these writers possess of expressing their ideas in such a form 
as to communicare them to others precisely as they exist in their 
own minds, it follows that they will be able to convey to our minds 
chains of ideas wuich we could not of ourselves have originated, 
but from which we may derive great pleasure ; and as, according 
to this theory, the object which is the parent of the greatest num- 
ber of such chains ot ideas is the most beautiful object, it follows 
that the book in which this object is described by a great writer 
will be more beautiful to us than the object itself, oecause it causes 
to pass through our minds a greater number of these chains of 
ideas ; and that we will derive more pleasure from that description 
— although we have never seen the object which is described — than 
if we had seen it for ourselves. Because this theory maintains 
that our pleasure from the sight of what we call a beautiful object 
is derived, not from the contemplation of the object itself, but 
from the chains of ideas connected with human life and humr 
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amotion which it causes to pass through our minds, we are led to 
the conclusion that this theory oonfouads two things which have 
no necessary connection with each other — ^the pleasure derived 
from the exercise of the imagination, and that cterived irom our 
perception of the beautiful. 

The same araunents will suffice to meet another example 
adduced by Jenrey in support of this theory. The one we have 
been considering was quiet, and, by comparison, tame scenery. 
The next is scenery of a bold and rugged nature — that of Wales 
or the Scotch highlands, for example. Of this he says» ** It is 
spmpathy with the present or the past, or the imaginary inhabitants 
of such a region, that alone gives it either interest or beauty." 
Bp^pose this region to have been depopulated, like so many of oar 
highland glens, the inhabitants to have been superseded by sheep, 
and that the spectator is ignorant of its history. If it has any 
claim at all to be called beautiful — and unless it were called beau- 
tiful it would not be a case in point — ^we know, as a matter of fact, 
that its beauty would be observed instantaneously. And as we 
have supposed the spectator to be ignorant of its history, it is 
evident that he could not come with his mind filled with " sympathy 
with ihe past ; " neither could he begin to people it with imaginary 
inhabitants, until he became aware that it was then destitute of 
them. It is therefore clear that its beauty cannot have been 
derived from any such chain of ideas. Some of its beauty is also 
ascribed by Alison and Jeffrey to the impression which it gives us 
of power and grandeur, by the contemnlation of the vast strength 
and endurance of nature compared with the feebleness and insig- 
nificance of man. We willingly admit that these feelings are called 
into operation by the contemplation of such a scene, but we do not 
admit that the consciousness of their presence in the mind can be 
in any respect the cause of its beauty. 

We now come to a part of the subject which is beset with diffi- 
culties, not the least of which is the common but erroneous idea 
that our judgments on the subject are formed solely by caprice, 
and not from any more philosophical or certain standard. In J^ 
addition, however, to the fact that any discussion on the beautiful \ ^^ 
would be considered seriously incomplete without a reference to it, J'^ 
it has been used by the supporters of this theory as one of the '^ 
principal illustrations of their argument, and one on which they ^ 
evidently place considerable reliance. The subject is that of ^^ 
human beauty, or — as it is usual in discussions of this kind to limit , ^ 
it to the sex to which the most perfect types are universally allowed J^ < 
to belong — female beauty. In order to maintain the consistency ^J 
of the theory, its advocates find it necessary, in treating of this ^J^^i 
part of the subject, to assert that the admitted beauty to be found j-^^ 
in many faces is in no degree to be ascribed to their physical con- \ 
formation, either as regards form or colour, nor to anything what- 
ever iJiat can be called intrinsic, or essentially, and oy yirtue of 
being so created, belonging to any countenance. Its beauty, they 
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88^, ''lies in the signs of two different sets of qualities, that are 
neither of them the object of sight, but of a higher faculty ; in the 
first place of youth and health, and in the second place of innocence, 
gaiety, sensibiliiy, intelligence, delicacy, or yi?acity." On reading 
this assertion the idea naturally rises in the mind that although a 
beautiful face does in general express these qualities, a very plain 
face may, and very often does, express them also, and in a much 
higher degree than many faces which every one would call beau- 
timl. There is no reason why — ^age and other circumstances being 
equal— the possessor of a plain face should not appear as youthful 
as one who is more beautiful. And, so far as concerns health, no 
one will deny that the rude and muscular girl who wields a rake in 
a hay-field, and who has not the smallest pretensions to beauty, 
may be a very picture of health as comparea with the delicate and 
refined belle whose beauty is undeniable. It is also a well-known 
fact that consumptive patients are often made actually more beautiful 
by the Yerj disease which is killing them, the brilliant eye and hectic 
flush lending a kind of ethereal beauty to the conntenance which it 
would not otherwise possess. 19 either will it be denied that the 
possession of beautv, unless counteracted by the influence of hi^h 
principle, has a tendency to foster vanity, and, the face being the 
"index to the mind," vanilrjr seldom fails to show its presence by 
its efifects upon the expression of the countenance where the ex- 
pression of Vdnity is quite inconsistent with that of innocence and 
some of the other qualities mentioned, and consequently it should 
destroy the beauty of the face. But we know that it does not do 
BO; it renders it infinitely less pleasing, but not, theoretically, less 
beautiful. So a plain face may bear the impress of the possession 
of many amiable qualities, and mav attract us far more powerfully 
than the other, and still be considered but a plain face after all. 
This very obvious difficulty is got over by saying, in effect, that in 
the first place these oases are exceptions to the me, and that there 
is in general some physical cause for it suggestive of pain or 
disease ; and, in the second place, that a beautiful face which does 
not express these amiable qualities is called beautiful in virtue of 
its youth and health, which, it is said, are sufficiently pleasing to 
f compensate for the want of the other. We think that it is scarcely 
necessary to deny the statement that a plain face is in any but ex- 
ceptional cases expressive of ideas of pain or sickness any more 
than a beautiful one ; and of course, if this be not admitted, there 
is no room for argument on that point. And in regard to the 
second point, even supposing that we were upholding the associa- 
tion theory, we would deny that the expression of youth and health 
could compensate for the absence of those higher qualities which 
belong to the mind ; and, of course, if the accuracy of the facts be 
denied, no argument can be founded on them. This would of itself 
be sufficient to overturn this part of the theory, but its fallacy 
may be more clearly demonstrated by pointing out some of tho 
positions which it would necessarily involve* 
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Another argtunent may, kowever, be mentioned first. It is said 
that if the facts of nature were reversed, so that the smooth fore- 
head, the firm cheek, and the full lip, which are now so distinctly 
expressive to us of the gay and vigprons periods of youth, and the 
clear and blooming complexion which indicates health and agility, 
had been, in fact, the forms and colours by which old age and sicK- 
ness were characterized ; and that, instead of being found united 
to these sources and seasons of enjoyment they had been the 
badges by which nature pointed out that state of suffering and decay 
which is now signified to us by the livid and emaciated face of sick- 
ness, or the wrinkled front, the quivering lip, and the hollow cheek of 
age, — if this were the familiar law of our nature, can it be doubted 
that we should look upon these appearances, not with rapture, but 
with aversion, and consider it as absolutely ludicrous or disgustmg 
to speak of the beauty of what was interpreted by every one as the 
lamented sign of pain and decrepitude? 14 ow we would submit 
that this is an altogeiher impracticable supposition. It would 
involve such a total reversal of all the laws of our physical consti- 
tution, that it is utterly impossible for us to conceive what would 
be our feelings with regard to anything whatever in such a case. 
We cannot conceive of our bodies being so totally changed without 
the senses, which form the sole means of communication between 
the outer world and the mental faculties, being also changed ; and 
if these were changed, we can by no possibility guess what sort of 
impressions they would convey to the mind. We may therefore, 
we think, lay this argument aside as irrelevant, and confine our- 
selves to matters upon which we can reasonably argue. 

We all know what diversity of opinion there exists on the subject 
of female beauty. It does not come within the scone of our present 
subject to consider to what type the palm should oe awarded, but 
it is necessary to bear in mind the vast diversity of taste on this 
subject. How vastly different is the standard of beauty in Asia 
and Africa, in Great Britain and Lapland, Circassia and. Greece ! 
The belle of a Hottentot village would excite feelings very different 
from admiration in Princes Street or Sotten Eow, while the noblest 
beauty in Britain would be looked upon by the Hottentot gallants 
as a pale, squeamish, and insipid fright. The advocates of the 
association theory argue from this that there can be no intrinsic 
beauty anywhere, or men would not differ so much in their ideas 
of what constitutes it. But, as perfection is not to be found in tins 
world in any form, the highest type — that is, perfect beauty — ^need 
not be expected here ; but there is a nearer approach to the divine 
standard m some cases than in others, and we doubt not that some 
one type approaches nearer to it than any other, although men 
with their imperfect capabilities of judging will never be able in 
this world to agree upon which is the one. It is well known that 
the taste is capable of being improved and refined by culture to a 
very high degree, and it is also known that an uncultivated taste is 
aatibfied with the highest degree of beauty to which it has been 
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accnstomed, and which it has hitherto considered as absolutely the 
highest degree; but, as it becomes accustomed to more refined 
objects and a greater degree of beauty, it seeks a higher ideal, and 
80 becomes capable of appn'ciating a nearer approacn to the stan- 
dard of perfection. There is nothing in this at all inconsistent with 
what baa been already advanced in regard to our instantaneous 
perception of the beautiful, because we perceive instantly just that 
degree of it which the state of cultivation of our faculty of taste 
enables us to grasp. Take the history of architecture as an illus- 
tration. All the great styles have been developed from the rudest 
beginnings, and have gone on in a gradually progressive advance, 
till, in the course of ages, they reached their culminating point, and 
each man who helped in the work, by the increased cultivation of 
his taste, brought it to a higher degree of perfection than those 
who went before him. And although these styles reached a high 
state of perfection, and then began to decline, it was not because 
they had reached absolute perfection ; but we can trace the causes 
which led to the degradation of the national taste, and then they 
began to decline, and the people became content with a less degree 
of perfection. Since the facultj^ of taste can thus be educatea to 
an indefinite extent, we are justified in believing that certain types 
of beauty are really and absolutely less perfect than others, and that 
the less perfect type is preferred only oy those whose taste is not 
sufficiently cultivated to appreciate a nearer approach to perfection. 
But to come to differences of type of a more subtle character 
than exist between an African negress and a British beauty, we 
find amongst ourselves distinctly marked types, the result of the 
composite character of the nation, descended as we are from Celt, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman. We have the stately beauty of the 
right regal type, and the fairy-like sylph, bewitching by the very 
contrast ; there are blonde and brunette, fair and dark, and many 
other tvpes which it is needless to attempt classifying, and all and 
each of them fiud enthusiastic admirers amongst those who appear 
to be equally well cultivated, and equally able to form an opinion 
and give a reason for it, and who admire not merely the individual 
but the type. All of these different types are equally capable of 
expressing all the qualities, the signs of which, according to 
Alison's theory, constitute beauty. Ko one of them can claim any 
advantage over another in this respect, so, according to this theory, 
if these signs are expressed in them, they ought to be all equally 
beautiful. But if this were so, there woula not exist this difierence 
of opinion amongst those who are equally well qualified to judge. 
Suppose for a moment that we coula find a blonde and a brunette 
iu all other respects precisely on a par, so as both to fulfil the 
conditions necessary, by the association theory, to render 
them equally beautiful; — let them be equally "young," both in 
perfect ''health," and equally possessed or " innocence, gaiety, 
Bensibility, intelligence, delicacy, and vivacity." According to this 
^oiy it would be impossible to say that one of them was mor'* 
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beautifal than the other. There should be absolutely not a feather 
weight to turn the scale either one way or the other ; and yet who 
can doubt but that every man of taste would say decidedly that one 
was more beautiful than the other P And as we have left him 
nothing whatever to sway his opinion, except the fact that one is a 
blonde and the other a brunette, and as this could affect no quen- 
tion but that of their oomparative beauty, it inevitably foUo^rs that 
the features, complexion, and colour of hair and eyes accompanying; 
these different types have in them something intrinsically and 
absolutely beautiful, which causes one type or the other to be 
thought more beautiful according to the mental constitution of 
different observers. 

In short, the whole theory of the association of ideas results 
from confounding the power of imagination with that of beauty. 
The imagination forms chains of ideas which are suggested by the 
object, but are totally independent of its beauty, and indeed are 
often directly antagonistic to the power of beauty, becau<)e they 
make us like objects which we know are not beautiful. The two 
powers are entirely distinct, and even the best writers on the 
subject, in trying to make them appear as one, have only fallen 
into contradictions and inconsistencies. Here is an example from 
Alison. He says, *' There are scenes undoubtedly more beautiful 
than Bnnnymeae, yet, to those that recollect the great event that 
passed there, tht're is no scene which so strongly seizes on the 
imagination.'* He here unintentionally admits — ^and he does it in 
other places also— that some scenes are intrinsically more beautiful 
than others, which is the very thing he argues against, and he only 
succeeds in proving that the power of the imagination is sometimes 
greater than that of beauty. Mr. Buskin points out that the only 
logical conclusion which can be drawn from the above sentence is, 
that imagination is not the source of beauty, for although no scene 
seizes so strongly on the imagination, yet there are scenes " more 
beautiful than Kunnymede." Mr. E/Uskin puts the whole question 
in a nutshell when he says " that if the arguments on the subject 
be fairly sifted from ihe mass of confused language with which they 
are always encumbered, and placed in logical form, they will be 
found invariably to involve one of these two syllogisms : — ^Associa- 
tion gives pleasure, and beauty gives pleasure ; therefore association 
is beauty. Or the power of association is greater than the power 
of beauty, therefore the power of association is beauty."* 

It will be observed tnat in this article our position has been 
purely a negative one. We have not endeavoured to lay down any 
theory of our own, nor to support any theory which we believe to 
be more correct than Alison's. All that we proposed to do was to 
examine Alison's theory, and to ascertain how far it is sufficient to 
account for the beauty which we see everywhere around us, and if 
we have succeeded in showing that beauty exists, and is |>erceived 
independently of any such trains of ideas as this theory involves, 
our purpose in this article has been accomplished. D. B. D. 
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THOMAS COOPER: SHOEMAKEB, CHAETI8T, AITD 

POET. 

Chaptsb V. 

(Concluded from p, 309.) 

As a well-lmowii advocate of free inatLlry, a eonsistent democrat 
and patriot, and a hearty admirer of the author of "Common 
Sense *' and " The Bights of Man," Mr. Cooper was chosen to pre- 
side at a meeting in honour of Thomas Paine*s memory, held 
on the 110th anmyersarj of his birth, Jan. 29, 1847, in the hall of 
the John Street Institution, London, and attended by many whose 
negations were much more dogmatic and sweeping than his own. 
He bad himself stood only for a moment on the verge of the 
dread icy region of atheism — when his thought took form in the 
strong lines of awful fear already quoted. Perhaps the faith he 
afterwards rested in and advocated may be best termed a pantheistic 
Ohristianism. A few extracts from some of the orations* will at 
the same time illustrate their style and exhibit Mr. Cooper's theo- 
logical position. 

'* The principles of no religion ever yet taught to mankind have been 
Bufficient to preserve its adherents from the most ridiculous and monstroas 
errors. • . . Did the acknowledgment of the unity of God, a belief so 
much vaunted as superior to the multiform polytheism of the rest of the 
ancient world, preserve the Jews from errors the most abhorrent to reason 
and justice and truth P Let their imputation of slaughterous commands 
to Jehovah, their assertions of missions received from Him to murder men, 
women, and children, that a certain country might be theirs ; their stories 
of a deity empowering one of their prophets to call down fire and consume 
companies of men, or bears from a wood to tear and devour little children ; 
their childish faUes of another prophet living three days and nights in the 
belly of a great fish ; and all their other absurd fictions — male answer. 
... I know it wUl be said that this is no argument against the fdnda- 
mental truth of a religion. True : but ought we not to advance to another 
conclusion*— that the errors, the legends whioh have been mixed up with 
all religions, either by their founders, or soon after the death of their 
founders, have been the true cause of the greater superstitions whioh in the 
course of ages have become mixed up with them P If the pure, and simple, 
and truly £vine morality and philanthropy of the Man of Nazareth had 

* From the Recuotur's leports. 
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been handed down to following generations in an uncormpted fonn, the 
result, as it regards Christianity, might have been yery different. But 
there was the record with its Egyptian and Hindoo incrustations of trinities, 
and incarnations, and miracles, and miraculous conceptions ; its Chaldean 
hell, and its Platonic dreams of demons; and how were the succeeding 
ages, especially among barbarous people^ to separate the moral precept 
from the legend, to enthrone the one and to reject the other ? " — " Super' 
stiiions of the Middle AgetP 

All the itapematural features in the erangelicftl hlBtories have 
their counterpart in earlier writings and traditions. The super- 
natural Christ was the sun, whose rising and setting gave birth to 
the theory of the resurrection. The real Christ was simply a 
young Galilean, with a superior moral organization, and therefore 
capable of a higher discernment of true morality than those around 
him. His kingdom of heaven was not an ideal hereafter^ but the 
substantial reign of goodness and brotl^erhood on earth. The su- 
periority of Christ, as a teacher, to all other moral philosophers is 
m his elevation of the principle of love to men to a eubkmity of 
preference never claimed before. 

** Forgiveness of injuries^ love even to enemies, and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for others* w^fare^ were the orowning chara«teriaties of his teach- 
ing, and in enforcing them he was leYealing the true secreli for chasing 
away the moral disorders of tiie world, and making it a aoene of uiiiy<»rsal 
happiness." 

But this proved no supernatural mission or dignity in Christ. — 

*' 1% ia the r0Veiatio>D of the human heart, drtiwn from its deepest foun- 
tains."—" The Superiority of Ckrietr 

*• Perish the false, and idolntrous, and enslaving forms in which priest- 
craft clothes that glorious G-alilean peasant ! Let him stand forth in his 
simple moral beauty, and he is more Worshipful than in all his mythical 
and fabulous garniture! Stripped of the tinselled rags of miracle and 
imaginary Godship, the heart cleaves to him, loves him with intensity, 
as the noblest of human brothers, as the One who has shown most loftily 
what it is that man may become in moral perfectibility, and how he may 
learn to love goodness, and triumph over the passions of hatred and re- 
venge, until be can expire, breathing out forgiveness even for his 
murderers." — Ibid. 

Divinity is universal life and intelligence ; man, as the highest 
development of intelligence, is the proper representative of divinity. 
Duty is another word for law ; man cannot be happy without seek- 
ing to perfect his moral character, that is, his higher nature. 

** Yeritable religion consists in the acquirement of a knowledge of the 
laws of nature, the improvement of mind, and the perfecting of moral 
character. No religion had ever been perfect because it did not comprise 
these. The highest moralist was Jesus of Nazareth ; but he waa ignorsnt 
of science, his system needed its basis. Nothing more divine, nothing 
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more worsliipful could be taught man tlian forgiTeneu of his enemiM, and 
doing good to them that bate him. But until the universe ia subdued, 
and its empire shared by all, man, a poor necessitous creature^ evermore 
rendered selfish by his rery necessities, will be more or less opposed to 
the principle of brotherhood. The doctrine of equal rights was often enun- 
ciated by Christ ; bat he could not show that knimUdge would lead to 
their acquirement. His 'heavenly Father' had commissioned him to 
introduce the 'kingdom of heaven:' he, the 'Son of man,' would 
' come in the clouds of heaven,' clothed with glory, and surrounded with 
his holy angels, to bring it. His glorious worship of goodness led him 
to wish that the * kingdom of heaven ' should be established on earth ; his 
highly religious mind could not disrobe itself of the national belief entirely, 
and he personified the goodness he worshipped as the 'Jehovah,' though 
with widely different attributes to the old ' Jehovah,' and taught that He 
—the universal Father, as He became under Christ's teaching — would 
institute the universal brotherhood. More could not be expected of 
Christ, although a being so wondrously organized to perceive moral beauty. 
How slow has been the discovery of all great truths ! . . . Dost thou 
say, priest, that I am seeking to dethrone Christ ? I tell thee my worship 
of hmi is as ardent as thine. I tell thee that thou hast crucified him 
afresh, thou and thy dark tribe, these seventeen himdred years ; but tliat 
idence will prepare his throne; that his * kingdom of heaven' was no 
dream, save in the mode of its realization, — but that universal knowledge 
wiU bring it. Not as Millenarian fanatics tell — not as orthodox teachers 
prophesy. I speak of no ' coming in the flesh,' or ' coming in clouds ; ' 
but of the universal recognition of the great law of goodness and brother- 
hood, — of the reverence and love of the name of that lowly young Man of 
Nazareth, as the highest of moral teachers, — ^and, above all, as the grandest 
example of the triumph of moral nature, the common nature of man." — 
" VeritdbU B»Ugionr 

Mr. Cooper also lectured on "The Legends of Ghreece " — during 
a course on Grecian history, — as illustrating the manner in which 
science not merely denies the supernaturid, but clearly accounts for 
its growth into belief and dogmatic form. 

He was an ardent upholder of the doctrine that man is the 
creature of circiunstances, constantly reiterating its high moral 
influence in leading to special watchfulness over all thought and 
action, inasmuch as these become, in their turn, powerfully in- 
fluential " circumstances " to both the individual and those around 
bim. Bat in opposition to Hobert Owen, George J. Holyoake, and 
many others of his friends, he strongly repudiated the idea that this 
destroys the possibilility of merit and aemerit, and insisted upon 
the recognition of an internal power to choose good and evil, from 
which results the moral consciousness of wrong or right. 

As we have before said, the character and degree of Mr. Cooper's 
scepticism have been greatly misunderstood and misrepresented. 
It has really been a process of limitation rather than total loss of 
belief and hope, for even in the supreme moment of utter doubt 
of an external and superior love and guidance, he still clung boldl^ 
to the everlasting principles of benevolence, purity, and jus*'*' 

1870. 2 c 
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¥be bade upon which faith rested had gradually and painfiilly 
iiarrbwed to a point ; but it again enlarged, slowly at first, but 
snrely, to — as we shall see — a more ample breadth and firmer snb- 
atance than at first. 

dn May lO, 1847i a festival was held in Mr. Cooper's honour, 
at the National Hatl, the ehair being taken by Mr. William Howitt, 
ih tile abseniee of Mr. W. J. Fox, who bad undertaken to preside. 
The ^lairmaa remarked : — " Mr. Cooper knows that when I first 
read his pOem^-iiis ^»t poem^-which I nlay call mi epoch it 
fiferatott^, I th^n congratulated him, not up6n harilig becB 
Hb^atedi but tipon haviBg been put in gaol, — aod not only put 
)ti, but kept iii. If it had not been for bis eoafiuettirefit there, 
«ind the lei^ut^ thus afforded him, be might not hate beeti 
tabled to aHstract his mind from the etery-day toil ^hi^h he 
^uCroubtered, aiid so might net-er hare given to the world that proem." 
Various eentituents Were spoken to by Dr. Epps, Mt*. Williatt 
tiovett, Mr. J. W. Linton, and othert, after which iSt, Codpet 
Responded with a characteristic allusion to his mother, and 1^ 
counted two incidents of his early life 3 — 

" I have been just tbinkisg of a little boy of five years old, and a womMi) 
who, Boneivbat more than thirty, but not forty years ago^ were paMing over 
Gainsborough Bridge. The boy olung to a gate as a master ohimasy- 
sweepear weat past. He wishnsd to have the boy for an apprentice ; and I 
remember the reply the mother made. I remember what that boy end : 
* Mother, mothir^ do not let that ugly man take me I ' That boy has btf> 
oome a man, and he now stands before you. If Thomais Cooper has done 
anything worth rememberinii — if, by any endurance of suffering, he has 
deserved this meed of approbation from his feilow-'meo^ he ow\9a it aii to 
his hard-working mother, who had to work, and pine, and starve— and 
often gave her last peniiy to g^ him bread. I haVe beard her dieaf afr as 
her last shilling has been taken by the tax gatherer : and by thai bitter 
example Thomas Cooper came to be a Chartli^ b6fofe Chartism was knolna. 
I hope I am true to my order. I was reared among the people^ and t 
cannot forget the sufferings of my poor mother when in more advtaioed 
life. I think I see her now, sitting in her old chair, t had frequently 
to rise from my weary (ask to hdp her. I think I see her now, weak and 
faint, sitting smoking her pipe and listening to me while I recited pieces 
to her from Shakspere or from Milton. But it is all over now, and slie 
lies in Gainsborough churchyard. Ko stone is there to mark the humble 
6pot ; but near her he& the tai-gatherer, and he has gilded letters on his 
atokie. * Why do yon tMi send this lad to work ? ' the neighbourA W6uld 
iMy, when they came iti and saw tee trying to write. * Be^aoise I wish yin 
to learn,* rephed my mother ; * it will all come to something seme day*' '* 

The same year witnessed the publication of a capital boys' htKik, 
•'Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise." Sermona in the 
chapel at South Place, Finsbniry Square, of which W. J. Fox "Wis 
minister, papers contributed to Homtt's Journal, Jki^ofd*^ McM- 
nine, and other miscellanies, added to the sum df work dont imttg 
that ener^iTc twelve toionths. In Sotoitt** Joutiiat for Aptil Sf 
1848, a, ftthkbag porttait of Mt, Coopeir was f;iYen, followed hf * 



skeiob of kit eareer, and a haar^ oology upaa hia oharaater and 
geiiiiui. 

On the aotih January, 18i9» Thomaa Gboper atartad the PMn 
Speaker, in conjunotioB with the '* Blaok I>wa(rf," Mr. J. T. Wooler. 
It was a veeldy periodical, ehiefly pdlitiaal, and of ooone intenaaJy 
Eadioal. Btrcttg, racy, and often laroaaiia Mten on prominent 
topics of the day, addroased by Mr. Cooper to leading men in 
Chareh, State, and Soeie^, formed its emf apeeiality. AmoDg 
these were several to Dr. JPhilpotts, Bcshgop oi Bxeter, and othafs 
to Disradi, Cobden, Hume, Lord Stanley (the late Earl of Derby), 
Lord AsUey (now £arl of Shaftesb^), Lord John Buasell, Sir 
Eobert Pisel, Archbishop Samner, John fii^ght, and Lord Brooghaaa, 
with many notabilities beaides. From i£t latter to Lord Ashley 
we quote the following passage : — 



"Be assared firom one who has had soma eapcriaaes of men, is in soane 
di^giee conTenaat with the wisdom of books^ and Tsloes not a straw the 
absiurd oonTentional differenoe between you and himself, but puts forth his 
opinions with the fair challenge of mind to mind, that aU jeur appeals to 
the ekariiy And fears of rich men will never ei&ct a thousandth part of 
what may be effected by an appeal to human ri^JUe. 

'*Tbe appeal to right is the omnipotent lever with mankind. The 
wronged would oheer you in grasping it ; they would hail with oveijoyed 
hearts the auspicious sign of such a man espousing their just cause ; the 
doers of wrong would be oooipeUed to question the reetitude, as well as 
safety, of their doings ; and before yoor Ufo ellosed — ^if spared to the pvo- 
▼erbuil span of human existenee— yoa would see a grand end happy, be- 
esnse monl, change brought about in this * dear, dear land.* ** 

The main bnrdeii of the volume ia its adnwaoy of national aad 
oompolsory eduoatioii, manhood suffrage, and the reelamiition of 
waste lands for the serrioe of the poor. The earnest aad stimulating 
" Eight Letters to Young Men," from which quotations have been 
BO largely given, appeared first in the Plain Speaker. They were 
aft;erwards published separately, as a sixpenny pamphlet, which 
ought to be in the hands of every self-eduoator. xhey will excite 
his enthusiasm, confirm hia purposes, and guide his footsteps in the 
path of progress. 

Mr. (hooper also contriboted (hie name doea not appear, but 
snhjects and style alike betray the authorship) a series of notices 
of "Old English Political Literature," together with acknowledged 
letters on political subjects " to Working Men who think." He 
likewise appealed through the pages of the Plain Speaker to the 
working classes to supply him, during a journey through the 
country, with statistics for their respective occupations and 
localities, concerning hours of work, the number of women and 
children employed in proportion to the men, the rate of wages, 
the kind and value ot houses supplied, the provision made by 
niasters for sick, aged, and disabled workmen, and the aMsiaf"' 
given by them to education ; the loss of time by waiting for 
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or pajment, the custoniB existing oonoemmg the examinatioii of 
work, the aTerage proportion of stoppages for alleged fkolts in 
work, the aTerage of short time and of total non-employment, 
special grieTanoes, particolar dangers attending work, and the 
precautions against these dangers taken by employers. Mr. 
Cooper's escperience amon^ the Leicester stockingers OTidently 
gnided him mnch in framing these in(]^mries. A great deal of 
yaluable and interesting information which was obtained in this 
manner appeared in the Speaker in the form of special reports 
concerning the towns and districts Mr. Cooper visited. The farther 
objects of starting young men's sccieties for mntnal enlture, and of 
lecturing at local institutions, were bad in view daring this tour. 

In the antomn a serious illness stepped Mr. Cooper's editorial 
labours, and interrupted his contributions ; the serial then passed 
entirely into Mr. Wooler's hands, and was discontinued at the year's 
end. Afire days' visit to Paris in June, and the deliverT of a funeral 
eloge upon Henry Hetherington, a Chartist leader and freethinker 
of mucn. power and influence, must also be noted among the achieve- 
ments of 184i9. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty witnessed the commencement and 
end of another venture — Coopers Journal, In many respects, as 
in addres>sea to the working classes, letters to eminent politicians, 
and papers in assertion and advocacy of Badical principles and 
measures, it partook of the character of its predecessor, the P/atn 
Speaker, Its poetic section was notable for Gerald Massey's con- 
tributions, some of his finest and most impassioned lyrics being 
first published there,— as the ** Lay of Love," " Song of the Bed 
Eepublican," and the ** Cry of the Unemployed." Poen s by J. A. 
Langford, William Jones, of Leicester, W. Moy Thomas, and others, 
also appeared, with two by Mr. Cooper. One of Mr. Cooper's— 
" Trutn is Growing " — is fine and vigorous :— 

^ Truth is growing j hearts are glowing 

With the flame of liberty : 
liigbt is breaking ; tbrones are quaking : 

Hark the trumpet of the free! 
Long, in lowly whispers breathing, 

Imdom wandered drearily ; 
Still in faith her laurel wreathing 

For the day when there should be 

Freemen shouting ' Victory ! * *' 

The most striking feature, however, of the volume of this Journal 

. is unquestionably its publication of the seven discourses containing 

|,a *' Critical Exegesis of Gospel History," on the basis of Strauss's 

** Leben Jesu," delivered by Mr. Cooper in London in 1848 and 

1849, in which the views of the great German theologian and critic 

\^ere popularized and vindicated. The main conclusions are the 

'same as those broadly indicated in the quotations from various 

rations already given. 
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In the same year was isaned " Captain Gobler ; or, the Lincoln- 
shire InsurrecttOQ/' an historical romance of the reign of Henry 
VIII., dedicated to Professor Geori^e Boole, Mrs. Cooper's oonsin. 
This is a story wholly nnconnected with modern politics, illostra- 
tije of the " Pilgrimage of Grape," a rising in 1636 to resist the 
king's and Cromwell's spoliation and suppression of the monasteries. 
Like other of the author's works, it abundantly exhibits the force 
of his historiosl imagination. Intimate local knowledge, mastery 
of genealogical, antiquarian, and heraldic lore, and vivid desoriptiye 
power, are amply shown. The portrait of Henry — in his mingled 
nobleness and shame— is especially lifelike. 

Mr. Cooper continued to lecture and travel for some years. In 
1853 a third edition of the *' Purgatory ** was published by Chapman 
and Hall, in a superior style— at the suggestion of Mra. Carlyle, — 
with alterations and some additional notes. There also appeared, 
in two volumes, the remarkable story of " Alderman Ealph ; or, 
the History of the Borough and Corporation of the Borough of 
Willowaore, with all about the Bridge and the Baronet, the Bridge 
Deed and the Great Scholar, the Toll-keeper and his Daughter, 
the Fiddler and his Virtues, the Lawyer and his So^ueries, and 
all the Best of it. By Adam Hornbook, Student by his own Fire- 
side, and among his Neighbours when he can secure the Arm-chair 
in the Corner." Of the quaint simplicity and naturalness of this 
work we cannot speak too highly, nor of the deep interest which 
is thrown around the life of a little river-port to^n by the author's 
skill and sympathy. The mere headings of the books and chapters 
into which it is divided have a rare smack of humour,-^found, too, 
in the names of the various characters : — ^^Aquinas Buenaventura 
Petms-Lombardas Duns-Scotus Diugyleaf (or Dingy leaf of the 
four pronomina, as he styles himself), the scholar; Sir Nigel 
Nickem, the Baronet ; Davy Drudge ; Jack Jigg, the fiddler ; 
Gregory Markpence, the toll-keeper ; Feter Weatherwake, harbour- 
master; Diggory Cleavewell, the butcher; Mr. Pomponius Prate- 
well, town-clerk ; Threap, the rascally lawyer ; and others almost 
without end. The fine lovable characters of Alderman Bilph 
Trueman and gentle May Silverton, his niece, are charmingly 
drawn ; and the whole work has a singular freshness and quiet about 
it, grateful in these pushing, anxious, unrestful days. 

Another attempt, already noticed, was made by Messrs. Cooper, 
Gammage, and Ernest Jones to revive the Chartist organization, 
but it was made in vain. Eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
marked by Thomas Cooper's connection with the Northern Tribune, 
a high-class journal published at Newcastle, and demoted to the 
calm, earnest, intellectual radicalism which had succeeded to the 
early type of impatient and unrestrained democracy. In its opening 
address the proprietor and editor, Mr. Joseph Cowen, wrote tnus : — 

"In political warfare reckless invective and personal dennndation ^ — 
been regarded as the sorest weapons. We have arrived at the very 0*^" 



ooiiolaiiM. History mmI eifMrittiM hvte teaght mm tint tnikk is almgrB 
modeat, strength v flhrayi foillei and coaunoiuneBB of potrer is alwaTf 
iiiiobfaniaii«." 

He tlms defined tlie aboi of the new journal;— 

" 3!o indnee » i<T « ^e n cg fin* a worthier ideal of life, to enforae a Mief in 
ramel^iiig holier than * Hie ledger,' to teach a more eatiohling &ith than 
the e(^ zDfliterialietie creed of this ' work-day world/ and to proclaim that 
man aa man, whaterer hia outward garniture, is greater and grander than 
all the creations of hia genius^ ahall he the animating spirit of our enter- 
prise.*' 

Among the writers for the Tribune were, besides Mr. Cooper, 
W. J. LintoD, Groodwyn Barmby, Henry W. Bamett, Gerald 
Massey, G. J. Holyoake, and Edwin Paxton Hood. Mr. Cooper 
contributed two papers in the style of his "Wise Saws and Modem 
Instances," one oi which, " Miss Dinah and her Loyers," is par- 
ticularly laughable and good; sketches of Bernard Gilpin and 
John Wycline ; and four letters to young men upon the use of 
time. The Tribune did not trench upon the ground of theological 
discussion, though its sympathies were clearly in favour of " free- 
thinking." 

" The Family Peud "'— a psychological romance, showing a riper 
and richer power than ''Alderman Balph," while lacking somewhat 
of the quaint humour and simplicity which characterized that story 
— appeared early in 1855. The epigrammatic art of the following 
sentence from the author's " address to the reader" will be appre- 
ciated : — 

** Consider, dear reader— and fearmg that thou mayest, unhappily, regard 
consideration as an irksome employment, I address thee affectionately,-^ 
consider, I say, how wondrously Tarious are the modes, not only of pre- 
paring food for the stomach, among the French cooks, but of preparing 
food for the brain, by the literary cooks of all civiHaed nations ! Consider 
the TBst subject bnt in one departnueni of mental cookery — that of writing 
hiatoxy. 

**Yoa may make it tell weighty truth, eren in £iblea, like dear old 
Herodotus ; or without Aible^ and in sentences as sharp and trenchant as 
Damascus blades, like Tacitus. Tou may make it tell lies to please your- 
8^, like Hume ; or to please your party, and to gravel those to whom yoa 
bear a grudge, ;&e Clarendon or Burnet. You may make it as dry as a 
stick, lUce Echard or Bapia ; or use it to dazzle your reader, to play will- 
o'-the-wisp with him, in order to lead him into the quagmires of Pyrrhonism, 
and then grin in his fiice, like Yoltaire. You may write it eloquently, and 
after an eztensiye survey of the facts, like Gibbon ; or magniloquently, and 
without troubling yourself much about the facts, like Bobertson. Yon 
may write it leamecuy, and so as to make your reader think, like Mr. Grote; 
or ingeniously, and so as to save your reader the labour of thinking, like 
llr. Macaulay. You may make it tfannder, and dash, and sparkle, like 
^eny or flow monotonously, t^h asa oeeanonal ripple, like Boseoe. 
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^7«« am «rilf i* w ft iHwr, m lAoiiHin^ did tiM ' jQkwpiidw; ^ Ar i» 

v^ tfo*^ «• wi« poQir ieAlam W wviU^a the * R^torfttioiir' Tou 9mj vritj^ 
it m 99P^ I yoH qMf vriW iJi ia ^«^eat. Xou xniy wnjb9 iA ii^ rl^f ^oyOi lii(e 
th» cild Si^Uah obn^piol^ca ; 701; xoi^j vrite it in r^^BW^ fi^ ^ is t^o bQ bop^ 
it will bo wjittan 80i9£ timo. . . ^ Xou loay vrik J9W h^tf>ry i^. tjie 
fipit {)6nsoia« 90 fts to giye it a}l the intense interest pf diiieot eye-witness or 
ai|toDi^i;rq,pby ; or you may set it down in the third person, wi^h wod^tstT 
for the Ychicle, but arrogance in the rider, like the imperial Ventf 

Fftrt of tkat jenr was spest «t BirminKbani. «n4 Maaohetter in 
ImbaxiMg upon the Oriwoaii War, and ezhibitinff a lafg« model o£ 
Seb«Atopol, the property of Mr. Jaues Wyld, M.P. 

We DOW come to a turning-point i& Mr. Cooper's life. For 800|e 
tiwe past we hare not, in his writings or elsewhere, met with any 
advocaoy or expression of sceptical opinions, but have rather bee^ 
sfamck with the entire absence of any allusions to the subject. His 
noyels are wholly free from any trace of political or religioi^ pre- 
ferences. They belong to the region of pure art — which we take to 
be the faithful portrayal of nature as read in the light of faith in its 
true vitality and meaning, apart from the prejudices or opinions of 
the painter, — and they are broad, tolerant, living, as nature itself. 
There is no projection of the author a shadow upon their pages ; 
they reflect not the faintest outline of his personality. The refer- 
ence to YoUaire in the Quotation just made would seem to hint ^ ^ 
discontent with unbeliet, though perhaps it has no real significance 
as to any change of the writer's own standpoint. 

But towards ihe end of 1856 Mr. Cooper's views upon religioiui 
questions materially altered. The faith once narrowed to so small 
a poiot, but for long held firmly there, began to expand and again 
to base itself upon the admission of the supernatoral, and tihe 
l^torieal character of the Christian narratives. 

We are not aware of any writings belonging to this or any 
subsequent period in Mr. Cooper's history, except, later on, som^ 
letters to the Freeman, and consequently cannot trace the steps of 
^ return to evangelical belief in the same manner that his 
Beeptical opinions have been illustrated. Bat there can bo little 
^oubt that the very studies which led to the production of hi? 
Straussian exegesis guided him further, and led him also to see 
^t, howeyer ingenious might be the theories 0i the so-called 
eritieal sehool^ and howeyer satisfactory their explanations at first 
i^ght appeared to be, they offered no definite and pennMinent sitand- 
point of conviction for an earnest seeker after trpth, and gave 
ao truly rational explanation of Uie rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity, but rather left it a fact more marveUous apart from the 
admission of the miraculous even than it oould be with tiiat admis- 
sion full^ made, and the whole scheme of a divine rey^elatjiaa and 
Aoamation accepted. And as it seemed likcdy tkat tiie 'PP*^' 
^thy of religions teachers towards the wrongs and sw 
^ the labouring classes had ma,ch to do with the pspdvotioxr 
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unbelief, so it maj hare been that a Kradaal oonBoiooaness of the 
impoteneir of Bceptical priiioipleB to inalil deyotion to truth and 
right, and to regenerate either the indiyidual or societj, prepared 
the way for a retnm to the reeogniticm of Chriatianity as a system, 
or rather as a power, originatmg with God himself, prored already 
by a wondrons chan^^ in the nations which have reoeired it, and 
uradnaily but snrely sapping and overthrowing the powers of evil 
throughout the world. 

In the opening weeks of 1856 Mr. Cooper announced the change 
in his yiews to his former London audiences, and in the autumn he 
began to lecture in defence of natural religimi. In ihe ensuing 
fipring he undertook a course of Sunday evening discouraea upon 
" The Evidences of Christianity/' followed by discussions with his 
8(*eptical hearers. A competent and interested witness, in the 
Freeman (Baptist) newspaper, speaks of the interest excited by 
these addresses, and of Mr. Cooper's evident mastery of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, and of critical exegesis. He adds, — 

'* However hardships and persecution unto bonds may have told upon 
his outer man, they have not touched, unless to impart energy and fire to 
them, his mental faculties. . . . The speaker's manner is to walk 
backward and forward a little way on each side his chair with a half-medi- 
tative look, yet glancing continually sideways at the audience. His 
language is remarkably simple and lucid, yet replete with the energy 
of thought and of strong conviction." — Freeman, September, 1657. 

After devoting about two years to the London sceptics and 

the hearers in their places of assembly, Mr. Cooper began to enter 

on his mission for JSngland, lecturing on his new subjects, and 

entering into discussions at the close of them, at Norwich, Sheffield, 

York, Sunderland, Leeds, and other large towns. He also entered 

into public debate with leading freethinkers, particularly with 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake at York, in 1658, and with Mr. Joseph 

Barker (who has, however, like Cooper himself, lately returned 

to orthodoxy) at Bradford, in September, 1860. But he soon laid 

controversy aside, and the lectures became his chief work. These 

speedily took the form of a regular series, directed against the two 

great aspects of unbelief, its denial of a God, and its repudiation of 

the historical veracity of the Christian writings. Their main 

Hi visions correspond to these; as they may be generally classed 

into expositions of the design argument, and developments of the 

historical inquiry into the rise and spread of the Christian religion. 

The latter inquiry takes the form of a survey of the eighteen 

centuries of our era, entitled " The Bridge of History," and usually 

oci'upies two lectures. They must be listened to for the rare point, 

f^rce, vividness, livingneee, and cogency of the illustrations, facts, 

and arguments to be understood. In the lectures on Desien, the 

v^ondrous mechanism of the animal frame, its joints and lerers, 

compensations and adaptations, seems to grow before the mind, as if 

iaibly buUk up part by part by the Creators hand. A rich yet 
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reverait htunoor perradts many of the deBcnptiom of birda mad 
beaste, their dwelling^j^aeea^ habiti, inatinets^ and reqniveraents, 
and the manner in which their apeeial wants have been {uroFided 
for. Inatruction, mental and apiritnai qnickeniB^, and iatelleotaal 
delight, are wonderfallj- blended in Mr. Oooper'a method of expo* 
BitioQ. In the grand series upon the ** Bridge of History " the 
centuries seem to onttoU and pasa before the eye like a magnificent 
panorama, each scene manifestly irradiated by the light from 
neayen, until we are led back to the very birth*hour, with all its 
supernatural splendours, of the Bedeeiner of the world. The Eer. 
E. Paxton Hood wrote of Mr. Oooper in the EcUetie Meview for 
April, 1864,-- 

'* The man of all other men, we believe, at whose feet, as a lecturer for 
popular purposes and audiences, we would delight to sit. Thomas Cooper 
is a lecturer in a yery eminent degree ; we think we should not hesitate to 
call him the king of lecturers.** 

But he goes on to speak of the lecturer's earlier sceptical 
influence in terms which we have not found justified by the facts 
of his life, or the character which his scepticism actually assumed. 
As we have seen, Mr. Cooper strove rather to lay down a positive 
basis for a certain amount of faith on the part of those who had 
none, than to shake the hopes of such as retained a wider belief 
than his own. Mr. Hood adds,— 

'* The second leotore, on * Design in the Celestial Spaces,' compels the 

mind of the hearer to move with mugesty ; and the whole audienoe, when 

we formed a part of it, hung breathlessly on the story of the sucoessive 

defeats, and the crowning, triumphant discoveries of Leverrier and Adams. 

The great discoveries of Galileo, Newton, Kepler, and Hersehel, are not 

veiled ; ihey.become dramatic, and every auditor lives in a personal interest 

with every part of the unfolding problem. . . . We believe it will be 

increasingly found, as each lecture is heard, and as the mind, perhaps in 

private, turns over its stores, that, for fuhiess and fitness, for the memory 

which treasures, for the prompt prehensile faculty which seizes, and for 

the >»'is iom which perceives and applies, there is scarcely another teicher 

among us able to do the work which Providence seems to have appointed 

to Thomas Cooper." 

Mr. Cooper's plan has now for some time been to take for a 
year's work a particular section of the country, and to visit each 
city, town, and larger village in it, wherever arrangements can be 
made for the delivery of his lectures. According to the length of 
his stay in each place, which varies from two or three to six or eight 
days, the substance of the course is given in a more or less con- 
densed form. The full course comprises the lectures upon Design 
in the Human Body, the Animal World, and the Celestial Spaces : 
that on the it priori and mora/ arguments for the existence of God — 
one on Matter and Spirit ; those on the Critical Evidence in Favour 
of Christianity — ^including the "Bridge of History" — and th' 
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Miraoles, and aaotber «vom ** The EsoeUeney and Coii9i«t«IM7 <d 
the Praotieal Teaehinfj^a of the New Testament." 

At present Mr. Cooper b baay in the northern JSnglish oountien. 
Nest year, we b^ve, he has alreadj' promised to devote chiefly 
to the large eoanty of York ; and he intends, if able, to ^^nd thi^ 
year 1872 in Scotland, in the samie laborious work^ 

In addition to leotoring four, fi?e, or ev^en six lames weekly, he 
usually preaches twice each Sunday, from Wesleyan, Baptist, Inde^ 
pendent, or Presbyterian pulpits. A sermon of his upon " The Un- 
searchable Biches of Ghnst" hss especial celebrity for its hig)i 
reach of intelleetual and spiritual thought. 

In the intervals of his ordinary labour, Mr. Cooper h^s been 
busy with the preparation of a collected edition of his poems, in 
which the "Purgatory" will, we beliere, appear unaltered, but 
with the addition of a preface in acknowledgment of the author's 
restored and deepened faith in Christianity. 

For many years he has cherished the hope of writing a com- 
panion " rhyme" to the " Purgatory "-^to be called ** The Paradise 
of Martjrrs." We are permitted to state that of this, three bo<?J|», 
containing upwards of two hundred staozas, have been written, 
and a fourth book is advancing towards completion. We wish the 
earnest author success in his noble religious work, and yigour to 
finish another poem worthy to stand along with " The Purgatory of 
Suicides," as the grand product of a working man's unwearied 
endeavour in " toiling upward " — a worthy crown to a long life of 
effort and aspiration. 

The generous language of G. J. Holyoake, written, we ought 
to note, after Mr. Cooper's renunciation of scepticism, may fitly 
conclude this sketch : — 

•* The working class have to be proud of Thomas Cooper. He has ddne 
more than any other eontemporary working man to win respect for his nrder. 
The ahocmaker of Lincoln has won himself a place in the republic of litera- 
ture, where diBtinction is only awarded to genius. As poet, as novelist, as 
orator, as political writer, he has placed his name where it will not soon die 
out. Had he a hireling tongue, or a saleable conscience, he might now be a 
wealthy man. A poor man with his talents can have his choice in this 
world — he may keep a conscience or may keep a carriage. Thomas Cooper 
has nreferred to keep a conscience. He has always eaten precarious bread, 
and looks back with proud satisfaction on an incorruptible life. The author 
may look back from the platform through his chequered career, and find 
more than the world knows of to love and reverence. The working class 
can point to Thomas Cooper, and say— what cannot be said of all,— « Hesr 
him, read his works, follow him home. He is one of ns. Be has nothing 
to ooDoeal ; we have nothing to fear.' The man whose career exalts the 
people should be respected by the people ; and as one of the people, I 
pvottd of Thomas Cooper, of his genius, and his leputation."* 

♦ *Trid of Theism," page 6. 
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Tmax s frightfiil, systematic, and 
Hagmt form of crime— the whole- 
saleand deliberatemurder of infants 
in the tender montliB of their heing, 
hue grown up in the neighbourhood 
of Itt^ge cities, and that there are 
espedally in the yioinity of the 
metropculi many who accept of the 
Tile hize of the infanticide is too 
obTious and too melancholy a fact 
to be doubted. And it follows from 
this £u>t that there are numbers who 
do not hesitate to employ these 
wxetched hirelinffs to commit, for 
them, the deed ^dmost) without a 
name eufficiently blistering to the 
tongue, to which in many cases their 
poverty and not their will consents. 
As • defence and a protection to 
those waiis of social sin who are 
eKpoead to these jGoaffful purveyors 
df death— as a defence and a pro- 
tection to those who are tempted 
to embark in the trade in murder — 
and as a deCence and a protection 
against the spread of criminality 
amongst those who hope, by hiring 
a nwKleress on moderate terms, to 
escape ftom the consequences of 
their yioes, the trade in infant life 
ought to be porohibited. Every per- 
son taking or putting out a child to 
anno should beoompelled to register 
bar own nams^ residence, i^e, 
poaiAioa in society, and the name, 
a^ and sta(te of beaHh of the child 

gran or taken i all cases of baby- 
rming or nursing in which these 
formalities have not been taken to 
be rigaided as prima fauie eridence 
of oriininid intent on Isie side of 
M^gpiiNMidwesiTflr. U: 
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baby-&rming must be done away 
witL— R. A. F. 

Certainly baby-farming ought to 
be prohibited, for various weighty 
reasons. 1. The sufferance of baby- 
farming is an occasion for the com- 
mission of such hideous crimes as 
those which Margaret Waters has 
just been executed for. In the in« 
terests of helpless children, there- 
fore, baby-farming ought to be pro- 
hibited. 2. The toleration of baby- 
farming is a temptation to persons 
of a disposition similar to Waters 
to commit crime, and thereby to 
bring themselves to a dreadful end. 
The prevention of crime should be 
our aim ; therefore, for the sake of 
those who are viciously disposed, 
baby-farming should be prohibited. 
If it be possible by legal enactment 
to prevent others from committing 
such crimes as Waters has been 
found guilty of, that will be a great 
end achieved. 8. The commission 
in our midst of such crimes as have 
recently been occasioned by baby- 
fsrming is a stigma on us as a 
people, which foul blot surely some 
means should be adopted to remove^ 
and the prohibition of baby -farming 
is calculated to assist in doing this. 
By all means, therefore, let baby- 
farming be prohibited. 4. The per- 
mission of baby-farming indirectly 
encourages other great evils besides 
that of murder. The knowledge 
that infants can be easily disposal 
of at a baby-farm is calculated to 
make persons of a certain disposition 
careless as to the commission of the 
sin of fornication, an evil which is 
now so rampant as to oall for ^ 
possible check to be jput w 
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Babj-farming is an indaoemeiit to 
the mothers of illegitimate children 
to steel their hearts against them, to 
neglect their offspring, and to be 
perfectly indifferent respecting them, 
j^e fact that baby^farminff holds 
out a hope to eril doers &at the 
lioentioQsnesB which they hare com- 
mitted will be concealed, is itself a 
premium upon wickedness, there- 
fore baby-farming should be pro- 
hibited. Whatever inconveniences 
may be occasioned to well-meaning 
mothers, or to well-intentioned per- 
sons who take the charge of infants, 
, by the prohibition of l»by-farming, 
these inconveniences would be vastly 
outweighed by the benefits con- 
ferred, therefore let baby-farming be 
prohibited.— S. S. 

To neglect to follow up the prose- 
cution which has been so rigorously 
commenced, and has succeeded in 
bringing one, let us hope, of the 
worst practisers of the system to 
light and condemnation, would sanc- 
tion cruel and cold-blooded murder, 
and afford facility for immorality. 
But if the system is severely hunted 
down now, its followers will be les- 
sened by fear of the risks, and this 
will perhaps check depravity. The 
more the system is considered, the 
moro necessary does it appear to 
eradicate it. Supposing that the 
children lived, and the chances are 
that tliey would live, like other 
children, if properly attended to, 
the question arises, what would be- 
come of them ? Pauperdom and 
crime seem the only destinations 
from such starting-places. — C. F. A. S. 

NXOATIYX. 

** Baby-farming " has become a 
byword and a reproach, not from 
any evil in itself, but in consequence 
of the evil course to which many of 
its practisers have given themselves. 
Baby -farming has got confounded 
with child-murder, with which it 
has really nothing to do. Baby- 



fitrming really signifieB the nursing 
and training of children for hire. It 
may take the forms of adoption, 
fosterage, boarding, oonventnalism, 
hmpitalism, public schoolism, ragged 
schoolism, orphanage, reformatoiy, 
Ac., but in every case it is baby- 
farming. Baby-farming is a neces- 
sity of civilusalum. Mothers die 
and leave their children in such 
helpless states as t-o make nursing a 
necessity. If any parents are inca- 
pable of duly nursing their children, 
either through illness or occupation. 
The demise of parents not unfre* 
quently throws children destitute 
and helpless on the world. Kany 
people are so oircumstanoed as to 
require to give the charge of their 
children to others, and not a few of 
our charity schools, hospitals, and 
public places of instruction, make it 
compulsory on those who would 
receive a share of their benefits to 
give up the personal care of their 
children. Were baby-farming to be 
prohibited the whole of the social 
and civil life of the country would 
require to be altered. Baby-fSuming 
may be licensed, restricted, and 
guarded, but it cannot be prohibited 
without the most disastrous con- 
sequences. — J. D. 

Circumstances have arisen which 
demand the serious consideration of 
this question. It has been foond 
that grave evils have become asso- 
ciated with baby-fiirming in some 
modem cases; and the world, as 
usual, taking alarm at these con- 
sequences, has been calling out for 
the prohibition of the system^ of 
giving out infant children to bired 
nurses. The cry of prohibition is 
easily raised, but prohibition itself 
is difficult of realisation. The 
Scotch have a proverb which ruM 
thus, — 

" Gart wood is ill to grow, ^ 
Cbuckie atanes are iU to ohew i 

which has about the same flMaiDg 
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•» tk» English. Mjingt '^ It ib easier 
to §9f force than do toree." These 
proirerhs have ^ood refeienoe to this 
question. It is. inq)ossible to do 
impossibilities, and to prohibit baby- 
fuming or the nursing of children 
lor hire is an impossibility. There 
are orphans in the world ; there are 
ehil(mi who are worse thim orphans, 
their mothers being deprayed, ailing, 
lunatie, &o. ; theie are people who 
require to go abroad, to remore fre- 
quently from one plaoe to another, 
or to attend to busmess where, and 
in droomstanoes in which, the up- 
bringing of children is impossible. 
Either we must allow baby-nrming, 
or we must prohibit marriage to ^ 
who cannot rear children, or we 
must provide for the State •laughter 
of those which cannot be cared for. 
Baby-£Burming should be regulated, 
and baby*£arms>Bhould be inspected 
by female in8pectors.»H. P. 

Baby-iarming is by many used as 
a synonym for infanticide $ but this 
IB a mistake. Our old English word 
to foster has been too mucSi dropped 
out of use, and this ugly compound, 
baby-farming, has been substituted 
for it. Just as a man farms the tolls 
or the taxes of a district—that is, 
takes the management of them with 
a view to profit by the transaction, — 
■0 do nurses undertake to manage 
babies for those who cannot them- 
sehres manage them, as a means of 
Stoning a livelihood. Tax and toll 
fiirniers fail, or embezzle, or cheat } 
but as this occurs we punish the 
nialefaotors, and take securities 
against the repetition of the crime ; 
we do not clamour for the prohibi- 
tion of the farming of tolls or taxes. 
While the world endures, the nurs- 
ing of children by strangers and for 
hire must be a necessity. It can- 
not be done without, so that to 
■peak of prohibiting it is nonsense. 
We must govern, and overlook, and 
■Qpervise the nurses of children, but 
we cannot prohibit the exercise of 



their functions. Safe haby-larmlo^ 
may be secured by examinatiqa, 
licence, and inspection ; but prohibi- 
tion would only make it cunning, 
expensive, and dangerous.— M. F. L. 

Baby* farming is a word of evil 
omen and vile signification. It at ixs 
the heart and sickens the affections. 
Up along with it come associations 
of seduction and shame, anguish and 
selfishness^ villany and murder, — 
and we readily, if unthinkingly, cry. 
Put it down, do away with it, 
banish from the earth the accursed 
thing. This is unwise, for— 1« 
Baby -farming is a necessity. 2, As 
a necessity it can be put under in- 
spection. 8. It may often be a 
greater boon than woe. 4. It is 
capable of being applied to good 
uses. Can we not have baby-farm- 
ing purged and purified ? Can we 
not have baby-&rming extended 
and systematized, recognised, and 
properly managed? These ques- 
tions have engaged the attention of 
many serious thinkers, and it is 
felt that the farm-nursery system, 
the boarding-out system, may be 
not only retained, but utilized and 
improved. The sensational crimi- 
nality which has become associated 
with the name is no more properly 
attached to it than is adulteration 
to shopkeeping, astounding casualties 
to railway tnuSc, scuttling of ships 
to navigation, bigamy to marriage, 
or murder to domestic life. If every- 
thing to which evil is attached is to 
be abolished, the better plan would 
be to abolish the human race. Chil- 
dren must be nursed ; then nurses 
must do so either through affection 
or for pay : many cannot have nurses 
of the former sort ; ought they, 
therefore, to be deprived of the 
latter?— L.L.Z. 

It is authoritatively stated that 
50,000 illegitimate children are annu- 
ally born in this country, and that 90 
per cent, of these die within the first 
year of their age, whUe the hig* 
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normfll mortolity ia 80 per oenf. 
One-tenth only of these unfortunate 
though blsmeleiB witnesses to weak- 
ness and wiokedness suirive the sad 
&te to whioh they aae bom. To 
this if we add the motheiiess, the 
orphaned, the deserted, and those 
who are deprived of the oare of 
parents by illness, bomness, or the 
necessities of trayel, or absence from 
the country, we must have a lar^ 
number of children in the eounliy 
who require to be taken oare of. 
These must, in general, be put in 
'Charge of nurses who recelTe hire, 
and who, by hof ing maniy under 
their charge, can do what is neces- 
sary at an economical rate. This 
is baby-farming. Were this not 
possible to be had, it is probable 
that private infanticide would greatly 
increase, advdt suicide multiply, 
attempts sA adult murder become 
more numerouSi and nameless 
atrocities fi>r cofucealment of sexual 
transgressions be conaiTed at. We 
cannot, therefore, prohibit baby- 
iiskrming without running the risk 
of greater and grosser erils. But 
we may so hem in baby-&rming by 



registratrre and Isgklstifv 
that it may be ehaniged from Mag 
a malefloent to being m beae io e ii t 
institution. — £1. J. 

If we would eradioBle no, «■« 
disease, and pverent erime, wenoit 
remoTc the caiase befoie wv can pvs- 
Tent its effvotsw To pvmish tte 
eiFects, more especially when the 
effects are in the iform of kamn 
flesh, wiU nerer pverent the com- 
mittal of the sin referred to in the 
topic. The pieventiMi of the eflMa 
of sin is often an inoemtiTe to riOB^ 
Thus if we cannot remffre the okw 
which has led to the estsblMaBflnt 
of baby-fanns, we must of neMsrily 
either permit prif«te baby-fcrm, or 
found publie institations for the 
reception of the same. Mft haw 
only this aHematite. Dkyee M* the 
innoocBoy of the harmleaB aMsftmm 
claim our 'charity and prcrteeltioAr 
For this we must either have 
"homes," ••asylums," or ••baby- 
ftrms," the nanne matters IBttie; 
a greater lespoBsi^iUty, to», should 
be laid on fethers of fllegilimats 
efaUdren.— 0iOBaic« B. B; 
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AvswsRd TO QtrssTioirs. 

901. The most accessible works on 
the Norse Mythology are Benjamin 
Thorpe's ** Northern Mythology,*' 
and his ** Yule-tide Stories ;'* ap- 
pended to Ida Pfeiffer's "Visit to 
Iceland ;*' several myths are given, 
but a yery fair notion of ** Scan- 
dinavian Mythology ** will be found 
in •' Chambers' lEacyclopfledia," 
under that heading. — B. M. A. 

903. What sort of wood the go- 
pher of Scripture was, is not for 
certain known. Many conjectures 



abound tegeaeding it, the most pM' 
Talent being that it behmgs to tbe 
cedar or cypress family. It is, how- 
over, more probable to be tiie ex- 
press. The cypress, being noted fof 
its great durability, was emiaantiy 
suited for the construction of a vW' 
eel of such extraordinary dimensioiiB 
the ark. Besides, the Hd)i^ 
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name of gopher resembling tiie 
Gbeek name of cypress ma^ *he 
supposition of the cypress being the 
gopher wood of the Bible Teiy flfl*" 
dusive. — 0. E. 
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904 Mr. Helps, in one of his 
essays, makes a cUstinction "between 
the man who conqaers and the man 
who steals," which we presume refers 
to the man who makes an idea his 
own by power of thought and might 
of subjugating intellect, and the man 
who merely appropriates and uses. 
Literature is commerce of thought, 
but in this commerce oertain coins 
change hands; these an still the 
same, though thej are pat into new 
oombimations and form new whoies. 
By inheritanoe^ purohate, or es- 
ohange^ all these eoina must be ob- 
tained by the persen who umb them 
as hiB own. Xhese pass current, 
and elite everybody's bj turns, bnt 
nobody's long ; no one thinks of 
mdung a apecial and peculiar claim 
to them or upon then. But com- 
meroe is also an exchange of pro- 
ducts, nttlnral or manufaotured. 
Natural pfodoete, though they de- 
pend on seed and soil, yet depend 
also on taste, industry, and inten- 
tion; and manu&otured products 
are the results of adaptations of ma- 
terials and machinery which have 
not in the same or any directly 
similar form been placed at the op- 
tion of purchasers. These differ 
entirely irom products or goods 
taken from others, or mere plausible 
imitaliona of them. Plagiarism is 
the pui4oining or the colourable 
imitation of tliat which belongs to 
or is the production of another. In 
ersi^ true production of genius each 
part grows into its place and deve- 
lops into a bomogeoeous oneness. 
It assimilates all by the life that is 
in ii. It is not a composite, made 
np of differing pafte bound and fas- 
tened together, or a mosaic whose 
several portions have been colleobed 
and placed together. The plagiary 
is one who takes and uMs for his 
own purposes, without assimilating 
itid tiithont having tmy growth of 
the spirit which tubdues and em- 
ploys and places what has been 



taken. Plagiarism is neither copy- 
ing nor imitating, but copying or 
imitating from another without 
aokaowledgment, and with pretenoe 
that the product is ori^ioe^ I do 
not know exactly what is the legal 
definition of plagiarism, but the sig- 
nification it should bear in the mo- 
rality of literature is plain. Pl^ 
giansm is the unacknowledged nie 
of ideas, forms of expression, plots, 
Ac., for the purpose of makhig be- 
lieve that they, any or all, are the 
results of the penonal thought ol the 
employer of them ait second hand, is 
if they had been wtou^t oat by 
himself at first hand. The ffrm0th 
m&n of plagiarism is the oonsoiovs 
though onMknowMged appropri*- 
tion of another's thovght, labour, 
or art, as if it wew oas's own.— 
W. 0. D. 

911. The word UehmotU sigmfiai 
reZo^tfi^ io art or $metio9f or io 9om9 
parHoftdar profknif$n% TeeAaie^^ 
ierma are words whsoh sveemployed 
with relation to the Arts and seienoes, 
words whieh are not in common oee, 
thus, aha/Uit is a military tens, 
odempfjon is a Isgal or law term, 
adncsU is a botanical term, <i<^- 
fions is a medical tenn, diat^nia is a 
musical term, and all these are tech- 
nical teraas. IMbatM^ edMcaU9% is 
ednoation in soaae partisulav art, 
science, trade, or prmession, as die- 
tinguisbed from general edaoatson. 
The education which a gentleasMi 
recetves in hospitals, in the di sse et - 
ing-room, and from the lectures of 
professors, that be may be qiMlified 
to practise medicine or surgery is 
teehnical edueaUon. The education 
imparted by a lawyer to a yewig 
BMki who is articled to him is ^M- 
nioal eduoaiion. Likewise the in- 
struction communicated by a person 
who follows any parfeicalar trsae-'-«s 
a catpenter, grqper, or driiggist--to 
his apprentice is techmcol^dmoaUm, 
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Bolton Comey, one of the ablest 
of our criticalliterary students, died 
August 81st, aged 87. 

** Knight Commander of Christ " 
is the title which has lately been con- 
ferred on Octave Delepierre^ the his- 
torian of < Flemish literature, by the 
King of PortaeaL 

Dr. J. H. Dixon, of Lansanne, is 
about to issue his prose and poetical 
worl[s, relating to the scenery and 
customs of Skipton-in-CraYen,1rork- 
shire, in monthly parts. 

A Manuscript of *' A Conference 
of Pleasure, composed for some fes- 
tive occasion, about the year 1592, 
by Francis, Lord Bacon, discovered 
by the late John Bruce among the 
papers of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, having scribbled on its fly-leaf 
the name of William Shakspere, has 
just been edited, with fao-simile of 
the fly-leaf, by James Spedding, the 
editor of biographer of Bacon. 

A prize of £100 has been offered 
by an anonymous donor for the best 
essay on *' The Nature and Contents 
of Seripture Revelation as compared 
with other Forms of Truih^^ to be 
competed for by students at any 
Scottish University, or at Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. Principal 
TuUoch, Professor Caird, and Dr. 
Hannah, have consented to act as 
judges. 

The Wolfenbuttel MS. of " For- 
dun's Chronicle^" which is to form 
the text of the new edition of For- 
dun, preparing by Mr. W. F. Skene, 
in the series of *' The Historians of 
Scotland," has been transmitted from 
the ducal library at Wolfenbuttel to 
Mr. Skene. 

A collected and revised issue of 
the novels and tales of Disraeli, in 



monthly uniform volumes, has jast 
been begun with the eighth edition 
of "Lothair." 

In a " History of Hindoo Poetry,*' 
about to be issued, specimens wUl 
be given of the verses of twenty- 
eight female versifiers. 

Mr. Morris has the fourth and 
concluding part of his poem, 
*<The Earthly Paradise," ready. 
A considerable portion of it is in 
type. 

The • Nanaganset dub in New 
England has produced a reprint of 
Boger William's **The Bloody 
Tenant yet more Bloody." , Mr. 
E. D. Neill has brought out a his- 
tory of the Yirginia. Company of 
London. i , » ♦ , ^ 

Dr. Strauss, author of/' Th^ Life 
of Jesus," haa just issued ai%€)|ti|nate 
of '* Yoltaire," on which Benaii has 
written a critique. » *. , n 

As a mark of the progiroespf con- 
troversy, we may note tj^at • the 
ChrisHan World had reoently a 
debate on the Eternity^ of Futuze 
Punishments; and now tl|e ChriS' 
tian (an improved issue of the J2e- 
viviUist) has inaugurated one on 
PropAeey. 

A new edition of Mill's *' Logic" 
is in the press. ^ 

A posthumous work by T. H. 
Buckle is about to ap^^ar under 
the editorship of Miaa^^^Helen 
Taylor^ .daughter of JohnTS^lor, 
Esq., and st^-daughter of Mr. J. S. 
Mill 

Dean Milman's " Contributions 
to the Quarterly Review" are to be 
republished in a collected form. 

A condensed Beferenoe Biogra- 
phical Dictionary u in preparatioii 
by L. B. Philips. 



<^por^ ^m. 



THOMAS HOBBES, OF MAIMSBUEY. 

**One of the greatest and most original thinkers in the £ngli#Ii 
language.*' — Sis WiLLUU Molibwobth. 

'* Hobbes saw from the beginning to the end of his sjstem. He is alwnjs, 
therefore, on firm ground, and never onoe awerves from his object." — 
William Hazlitt. 

Hobbes, who, as Professor Masson remarks, " seemed to be con- 
scious that he was to live to the age of ninety-one, and was in no 
hurry to trouble people with his speculations," had attained the 
ripe age of sixty-four when **The Leviathan" was ipsued. Lord 
Bacon — some of whose works Hobbes had translated — had been 
dead more than a quarter of a century, and bad left no inheritor of 
Us unfulfilled renown; John Locke had but lately left West- 
minster School for Christ Church, Oxford, and Berkeley was not 
bom till five years after Hobbes* death ; Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, the first English Deist, had died about four years previously ; 
John Milton was then, as Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 
residing in a pretty garden house, in Queen's Square, Westminster j 
Samuel Butler was bat an upper servant in the household of Sir 
Samuel Luke, the original of Hudibras ; and John Banyan was 
passing painfully through ** the Slough of Despond " on the way 
to bis conversion. It was a time ** when there was only one man of 
scientific note in England — William Harvey ; when Sydenham was 
bat beginning to practise ; when Barrow was studying the Greek 
fathers at Constantinople ; when Ilay was yel unknown ; when 
Bailey was yet unborn; when Flamsteed was still teething; when 
Newton was a farmer-boy, munching apples as he drove to market 
OQ Saturdays ; when Hooke was a poor student at Oxford, assisting 
^oyle in his manipulations ; when Boyle lived in seclusion at the 
apothecary's, and was chiefly remarkable for assnciatingwith men 
^hose namea begin with W — Wallie, Willis, Wilkins, Ward, and 
Wren." "None of the founders of the Eoyal Society had then 
emerged from obscurity, and the Boyal S -ciety was only a small 
club that met in secret and called itself the * Invisible C5ollege,* " 
for though originated in 1645 it was not incorporated till 1662. 

It was only under "the liberty of unlicensed printing," gained 
for England by the splendid rhetoric of the Areopagitica of that 
John Milton whom Hobbes contemptuously mentions as " an Eng- 
lish Independent," that " Leviathan '* could have been publishe? 

1870. 2d 
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Under the decree of the Star-Chamber coQcefDing printing, 1637, 
it would have been impossible to have got an episcopal ImjpTimaiuT 
for a work containing such opinions — "opinions which, by their 
boldness, their vigour, and their consistency, startled the ethical 
consciousness of England, and formed a point of departure of 
British speculation " in morals, psychology, and politics, while they 
originated a school of philosophers who have taken a notable part 
in tho procession of European thought, among whose leaders may 
be reckoned David Hartley, Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, George 
Grote, J. S. Mill, and Alexander Bain ; Condiliac, Cabanis, Brous- 
sais, and Gomte ; Gall, Spurzheim, Blumenbach, Buchner, &c. 

On the publication of the " Leviathan," Hobbes was denounced 
by the king's friends as the apologist of Cromwell, and was exposed 
to the danger of assassination as a traitor to the royal cause ; he 
was alfto denounced by the French clergy as a perverter and sub- 
verter of religion, and the Justice having endeavoured to apprehend 
him, he was compelled secretly to flee out of Paris, and to return, 
through great difficulties, into England. Here he was not disturbed 
by the Cromwellists, and he emphatically denies that "ever he 
sought any benefit either from Oliver or from any of his party, or 
was in any way familiar with any of his ministers before or after 
his return, or curried favour with any of them." Hobbes, always 
fortunate in his friendships, now became intimate witb William 
Harrey, the discoverer of the function of the heart and of the cir- 
culation of the blood, not only a staunch royalist, but a disturber 
of the holy calm of authority upon medical topics ; John Selden, 
scholar^ lawyer, and statesman, a parliamentarian, but yet a stirrer- 
up of questions exciting strife, and a mover of his age on matters 
of law, right, and policy ; Sir John Yaughan, the eminent jurist, 
afterwards Lord Cnief Justice of the Common Pleas, a very judi- 
cious trimmer between royal ism and revolution; Abraham Cowley, 
a wit, a poet, and a thinker, who, like himself, had been of the 
exiled party in Paris, and was a recipient of the sovereign's bounty; 
Sir Senelm Digby, one of the chief speculative physical philoso- 
phers of that age, whom Ben Jonson pronounced to be '* a gentleman 
absolute in all members;" Walter Charlton, a learned medical 
writer, who was acquainted with the most advanced opinions of his 
day in logic and philosophy, and wrote ably against atheism ; Pr. 
Jasper IV&yne, author of ** The City Match," an eloquent divine 
and a keen controversialist, who acted as chaplain to the Duke of 
Devonshire ; Sir William Davenant, who had been in the service 
of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, who had accompanied the 
queen to Paris, and had made the acquaintance of Hobbes there — 
in his poem ** Gondibert," issued from the Louvre at Paris, Jan. 
2, 1650, Hobbes had taken an interest, and to some remarks in the 
preface to that poem Hobbes had written an answer; Edmund 
Waller, poet and politician ; Samuel Butler, author of*' Hudibras;" 
Sir C. Scarborough, physician to the king ; Francis Osborn, author 
of ** Advice to a Son," and some historical memoirs; Balph 
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BatfauTst, Fiendent of Trinitr College, Oxford, Detn of Bath, A«. ; 
John Aubry, a fellow Malmiburiaa, who had been brought up in 
ihe Bame Bohool and ander the same maater, who eommunioated to 
another of Hobbes' friends, Anthony & Wood'a Athena OnNcfaam, 
a large amount of biographical matter regarding Milton, Dryden, 
Hooke, Hobbea, &e. In friendly relationship with tliese men he 
delighted to oonverae and debate, to read his worka in outlme, and 
to conanlt with them oonceming their publication, maintaining 
Ida opiniona with an eameatneas bordering npon dogmatism, de- 
fending them with ingennity and force, and giving in general the 
impreaaion that he waa poaaeaaed of a maater mind and knew it. 

in the danger which threatened him of peraecntion on every 
aide, Eoyaliat and Puritan, Catholic and Protestant, William, Dnke 
of DeFODshire, extended to Hobbea an efficient protection, and 
provided him with a secure asylum for studious years and ititnze 
independent thought. As one of the members of the Devonshire 
household, Hobbes was permanently installed, and sheltered alike 
from the storms of party strife and the fickleness of fortune. 

Shortly after the return of Hobbes to England, he issued " A 
Briefe of the Art of Bhetorique, containing; in substance all that 
Aristotle hath written in his three bookes on that subject, except 
only what is not applicable to the English Tongue" (a copy of the 
very rare edition oi 1652 is in the possession of the writer of thia 
sketch). He is also said to have published about the same time 
" A Compend of the Logic of Peter £amu8," being thus the first 
English writer who sought to popularize in England the Bamean 
DiiJeetics. In the same year Alexander Koas, an Aberdonion, 
master of the Grammar School of Southampton, a proUge of 
Laud's, and a zealous partizan of Soyalism, issued "Animad- 
versions on Hobbes' ' Leviathan.' " So voluminous waa thia writer, 
that Butler notes the patience, fortitude, and dulness of 

"An ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Boss OYcr.'* 

He is *' said to have had so much learning as to have been per- 
petually barking at the works of the most learned." Sir Bobert 
Filmer published in 1662 his ** Observations upon the Original of 
Government," against Milton, Hobbes, Grotius, Hat ton, &c. Dr. 
Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, and second 
President of the Eoyal Society, of which he was one of the founders, 
attacked Hobbes in the preface to his " Essay on the Being and 
Attributes of God ; on the Immortality of the Soul, &c.« 1652," 
and in several other tractates. 

But Hobbes had engaged to the Lord Marquis of Newcastle to 
deal with the objections which the Bishop of Londonderry had 
made to his views on Necessity ; this he did by the issue of hia 
treatise on ** Liberty and Necessity," 1654. At the same time he 
was employed, as " a monument '^ of hia service to William Earl of 
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Deyonshire, and an acknowledgment of his "lordship's bounty," 
on a treatise on '* The Elements of Philosophy," of which he pro- 
duced the " first section," entitled " Be Corpore" in Latin, in 1655. 
Of this work a translation (perhaps by Jasper MayneP) appeared, 
with considerable alterations and enlargements under the reyision 
of its author, in 1656. George Grote says, " The first two sections 
of the treatise De Corpore appear to us amo&g the most instruc- 
tiye and valuable of his works, exhibiting a rare combination of 
analytical sagacity with condensed and perspicuous expression, and 
assisting most powerfully to unravel those extreme abstractions, 
without the comprehension of which no man can successfully cope 
with the difficulty of mental philosophy." 

Its author says, in his Epistle Dedicatory to the Earl of Devon- 
shire, — 

*' It is a little book, bat full ; and great enough if men count well for great ; 
and to an attentive reader verged in the demonstrations of mathematicians, 
that is, to jour lordship, clear and easy to understand, and almost new 
throughout, without any offeni«ive novelty. I know that that part of philo- 
sophy wherein are considered lines and figures has been delivered to us nota- 
bly improved by the ancients ; and withal a most perfect pattern of the logic 
by which they were enabled to find out and demonstrate such excellent 
theorems as they have done. I know also that the hypothesis of the earth's 
diurnal motion was the invention of the ancients ; but that both it and 
astronomy, that is, celestial physics, springing up together with it, were by 
succeeding philosophers strangled with the snares of words. And there- 
fore the beginning of astronomy, except observations, is not to be derived 
from farther lime than from X^icolaus Copernicus ; who, in the age next 
preceding the present, revived the opinion of Pythagoras, Aristarcbus, and 
Philolaus. After him, the doctrine of the motion of the earth being now 
received, and a difficult question thereupon rising concerning the descent 
of heavy bodies, Galileus in our time, striving with that difficulty, was the 
firet that opened to us the gate of natural philosophy universal, which is 
the knowledge of the nature of motion. So that neither can the age of 
natural philosophy be reckoned higher than to him. Lastly, the science of 
maiCs body, the most profitable part of natural science, was first discovered 
with admirable sagacity by our countryman. Dr. Harvey, principal Phy- 
sician to King James and Xing Charles, in his books of the * Motion of the 
Blood ; ' and of the * Generation of Living Creatures ; * who is the only man I 
know that, conquering envy, hath established a new doctrine in his lifetime. 
Before these there was nothing certain in natural philosophy but every 
man*8 experinients tj himself, and the natural histories, if they may be 
called certain that are no certainer than civil histories. But since these, 
astronomy and natural philosophy in general have, for so little time, been 
extraordinarily advanced by Joannus Keplerus, Petrus Gassendus, and 
Marinus Mersennus ; and the science of human bodies in special by the 
wit and industry of physicians, the only true natural philosophers, espe- 
cially of our most learned men of the College of Physicians m London. 
^Natural philosophy is therefore but young ; but civil philosophy yet much 
younger, as being no older (L say it provoked, and that my detractors may 
know how little they have wrought upon me) than my own book De Cive** 
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In the aathor's epUtle to the reader the following oatlme of his 
work is supplied : — 

" In the first part of tliis Boction, which is entitled Logio, I set up the 
light of reason. In the second, which hath for title the Grounds of 
Philosophy, I distinguish the most common notions by accurate definition, 
for the avoiding of confusion and obscurity. The third part concerns the 
expansion of spaoe^ that is, Qeometry. The fourth contains the motion of 
the stars, together with the doctrine of sensible qualities. 

*' In the second section, if it please God, shall be handled Man, In the 
third section the doctrine of Subjection is handled already [in the 
De C*m] » 

In a subsequent part of the same address he delivers the follow- 
ing commendatio philosophic : — 

^ I would Terj fain commend philosophy to you, that is to say, the study 
of wisdom, for want of which we have all suffered much damage late^. 
For even they that study wealth do it out of love to wisdom, for their trea • 
•ores serve them but for a looking-glass wherein to behold and contemplate 
their own wisdom. Nor do they that love to be employed in public busi- 
ness aim at anything but place wherein to show their wisdom. Neither do 
voluptuous men neglect philosophy but only because they know not how 
great a pleasure it is to the mind of man to be ravished in the vigorous and 
perpetual embraces of the most beauteous world. Lastly, though- for 
nothing else, yet because the mind of man is no le^s impatient of empty 
time than nature is of empty place, to the end you be not forced for want 
of what to do, to be troublesome to men that have business, or take hurt 
by falling into idle company, but have somewhat of your own wherewith to 
fill up your time, I recommend unto you to study philosophy.*' 

As we agree with George Grote, J. S. Mill, &c., in our opinion 
of the value of the early portion of this book, we shall present a 
brief compendium of the more important tenets and teachings of 
the first part. 

Pabt I. CoMPFTATiOK OE LoGio. — Chap. I. Of Philosophy.—** My 
purpose is, as far forth as I am able, to lay open the few and first elements 
of philosophy in f[eneral, as so many seeds from which pure and true philo- 
sophy may hereafter spring up hy little and little. . . . Philosophy is 
such knowledge of effects or appearances as we acquire by true ratiocination 
from the knowledge we have first of their causes or generation : and sg^in, 
of such causes or generations as may be from knowing first their effects. 
• . . By ratiocination I mean computation. Now to compute is either 
to collect the sum of things that are added together, or to know what 
l^emains when one thing is taken out of another. So that all ratiocination 
is comprehended in these two operations of the mind, addition and subtraC" 
tion. . . . Such things as we add or subtract, that is, which we put 
into an account, we are said to consider in Ghreek, Logidzesthai, in which 
language also Sullogidzesthai signifies to compute, reason, or recf^' 
ISiraots, and the appearances of things to sen»e, are faculties or r 
of bodies which make us distinguish them from one another. . . 
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cad or loope of philosophj is that we make use to our benefit of ei&cts 
formerly seen ; or that by application of bodies to one another, we may 
prodaoe the Uke effects of those we conceive in our mind, as far forth as 
maiter, strength, and industry will permit for the commodity of human 
lifis. . • . The end of knowledge is power. . • . The scope of aU 
speonlation is the performing of some action, or thing to be done. . . . 
The tnbjeet of philosophy, or the matter it treats of, is . . . every 
1»Qdy of whose generation or properties we can have any knowledge. 

• • • The principal parts of pnilosophy are two ; . , . one whereof, 
being the work of nature, is called a natural body, the other is called a 
commonwealth, and is made by the wills and agreement of men. And 
firom these spring the two parts of philosophy called natural and civil. 

• • • Civil philosophy is again commonly divided into two parts, 
whereof one, which treats of men*s dispositions and manners, is called 
ethics ; — and the other, which takes cognisance of their civil duties, is called 
politics, or simply civil philosophy. ... I will discourse of bodies 
natural;— of the dispositions and manners of men; and of the civil duties 
of subjects." 

Ohap. II. Of Names. — " For the acquiring of philosophy some sensible 
moniments are necessary, by which our past thoughts may be not only 
jreduoed, but also registered, every one in its own order. These moniments 
I call Marks, namely, sensible things taken at pleasure, that, by the sense 
of them, such thoughts may be recalled to our minds as are like those 
thoughts for which we took them. ... It is therefore necessary, 
. • . that there be certain signs by which what one man finds out may 
be manifested and made known to others. . • . And of signs some are 
natural, whereof I have already given an example ; others are arbitrarj, 
namely, those we make choice of at our own pleasure. • . . The differ- 
ence^ theref(»re, betwixt marks and signs is this, that we make those for our 
own use, but these for the use of others. Words so connected as that they 
become signs of our thoughts are called Speech, of which every part is 
a name. ... A name is a word taken at pleasure to serve for a mark 
which may raise in our mind a thought like to some thought we had 
before, and which being pronounced to others may be to them a sign of 
what thought the speaker had or had not before in his mind. The first 
distinction of nauies is that some are positive, or affirmative, others 
nc^tive, which are also called privative and indefinite. . . . Positive 
and n^ative names are contradictory to one another, so that they cannot 
both be the name of the same thing. . . . Secondly, of names, some 
are common to many things, as a man, a tree ; others proper to one thing, 
as he that writ tiie Iliad, Homer, this man, that man. . . . Henoe 
proceeds the third distinction of names, which is that some are called names 
of the first, others of the second intention. . . . Fourthly, some names 
axe of certain and determined, others of uncertain and undetermined signi- 
fication. . . . Fifthly, names are usually distinguished into univocsl 
and equivocal, . . Sixthly, of names, some ave absolute, otbeans 

relative. . . . Lastly, there are simple and compound names.*' 

Chap. m. Of Proposition. — " In philosophy there is but one kind of 
speech useful, . . . most men call it proposition, and is the *9p^ 
<2 those that aMrm or deny, and expresseth truth or falsity. A proposition 
is a speech consisting of two names copulated, by which he that speakot^ 
signifiBS he conce.ves tlie latter name to be the name of the same tbiigi 
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whereof the former is the name ; or (which is all one) that the former name 
is comprehended hj the Utter. ... In ererj proposition three things 
are to be considered, yiz., the two names, which are the subjeot and the 
predicate, and their oopnlation. . . . Now these words, tme^ tmtli, and 
true proposition, are equiralent to one another ; for tmth consists in speech, 
and not in the things spoken of; truth or rerity is not any affection of the 
thing, but of the proposition concerning it. . . . Hence it is evident 
that truth and falsity hare no place but amongst such living creatures as 
use speech. . . . Seeing eyery proposition may be, and uses to be, pro- 
noanoed and written in' many forms, and we are obliged to speak in the 
same manner as most men speak, yet they that learn philosophy from 
masters had need to take he«d they be not deceived by the variety of 
expressions. And therefore, whensoever thev meet with any obscure 
proposition, they ought to reduce it to its most simple and categorical form $ 
in which the copulative word is must be expressed by itself, and not 
mingled in any manner either with the subject or predicate, both which 
must be separated and clearly distinguished one from another. .... 
Seeing none but a true proposition will follow from true, and that the 
understanding of two propositions to be true is the cause of understanding 
that also to be true which is deduced from them ; the two antecedent pro- 
positions are commonly called the causes of the inferred proposition, or 
oonolusion. And from hence it is that logicians say that the premises are 
oanses of the conclusion ; which may pass, though it be not properly 
spoken; for though understanding be the cause of understanding, yet 
speech is not the cause of speech." 

Chap. IV. Of Syllogism. — "A speech. consisting of three propositions, 
from two of which the third follows, is called a Bylk)gism ; and that which 
follows is called the conclusion ; the other two, premises. ... A syllo- 
gism is nothing but a collection of the sum of two propositions, joined 
together by a common term, which is called the middle term. And as 
proposition is the addition of two names, so syllogism is the adding together 
of three. . . . The thoughts of the mind answering to a direct syllo- 
gism proceed in this manner : first there is conceived a phantasm of the 
thing named, with that accident or quality fhereof for which it is in the 
ininor proposition called by that name which is the subject ; next the mind 
has a phantasm of the same thing, with that accident or quality for which 
it hath the name, that in the same proposition is the predicate ; thirdly, 
the thought returns of the same thing as having that accident in it for 
which it is called by the name, that is the predicate of the major proposi- 
tion ; and lastly, remembering that all those are the accidents of one and 
the same thing, it concludes that those three names are also names of one 
uid the same thing ; that is to say, the conclusion is true." 

Chap. V. Of Erring, Falsity, and Captions. — "Men are sul)ject to err, 
not only in affirming and denying, but also in perception, and in silent 
cogitation. . . . The best wav, therefore, to free ourselves from such 
errors as arise from natural signs, is, first of all, before we begin to reason 
eonoeming such conjectural things, to suppose ourselres ignorant, and then 
to make use of our ratiocination ; for these errors proceed from our want 
of ratiocination ; whereas errors which consist in affirmation and negation 
(that is, the falsity of propositions), proceed only from reasoning amiss. 
Of these, therefore, as repugnant to philosophy, I will speak principally. 
^non which happ^i in reasoning, that is, in syllogizing, consist either in 
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the falftitj of the premises or the inference. In the first ot these cases, a 
syUogisiii is said to be faulty in the matter of it; and, in the second case, 
in the form. . . . The captions of sophists and SGeptlcs, bj whi^ 
they were wont, of old, to deride and oppose truth, were faulty for the 
most part, not in the form but in the matter of syllogism ; and they 
deceired not others oftener than they were themselves deceived." 

Chap, y I. Of Method. — ** Method is the shortest way of finding out 
effects by their known causes, or of causes by their known effects. . . . 
The first beginnings, therefore, of knowledge are the phantasms of stoae 
and imagination. . ... There is no method by which we fi.nd out the 
causes of things, but is either compositive or resolutive, or partly composi- 
tive and partly resolutive. And the resolutive is commonly called ana- 
lytical method, as the compositive is called synthetical. ... In 
any knowledge of the on, or that anything if, the beginning of our 
search is from the whole idea, and contrarily in our knowledge of the 
Siori, or of the causes of anything ; that is, in the sciences we have 
more knowledge of the causes of the parts than of the whole. . . . 
According to this variety of things in question, sometimes the analytical 
method is to be used, and sometimes the synthetical. . . . The method 
of attaining to the universal knowledge of things is purely analytical. 
. . . The method of philosophy, to such as seek science simply, without 
propounding, to themselves the solution of any particular question, is partly 
analytical, and partly synthetical ; namely, that which proceeds from sense 
to the invention of principles, analytical $ and the rest synthetical. . . • 
A cause is the sum or aggregate of all such accidents, both in the agents 
and the patient, as concur to the producing of the effect propounded ; all 
which existing together, it cannot be understood but that the effect existeth 
with them ; or that it can possibly exist if any one of them be absent. 
. . . In the method of invention, the use of words consists in this, tbst 
ihey may serve for marks, by which whatsoever we have found out may 
be recalled to memory ; for without this all our inventions perish, nor will 
it be possible for us to go on from principles beyond a syllogism or two, by 
reason of the weakness of memory. . . . Seeing teaching is nothing 
but leading the mind of him we teach, to the knowledge of our inventions, 
in that track by which we attained the same with our mind ; therefore the 
same method that served for our invention, will serve also for demonstra- 
tion for others. . . . The whole method, therefore, of demonstration 
is synthetical, consisting of that order of speech which begins from primary 
or most universal propositions, which are manifest of themselves, and 
proceeds by a perpetual composition of propositions into syllogisms, till at 
last the learner understands the truth of the conclusion sought after. 
. . . A definition is a proposition whose predicate resolves the subject, 
when it may $ and when it may not, it exemplifies the same. . . • A 
demonstration is a syllogism or series of syllogisms derived and continued 
from the definitions of names to the last conclusion. . . . It is proper 
to methodical demonstration, first, that there be a true succession of one 
reason to another, according to the rules of syllogizing delivered above. 
Secondly, that the premises of all syllo^sms be demonstrated from the first 
definitions. Thirdly, that after definitions he that teaches or demonstrates 
anything, proceed in the same method by which he found it out.*' 

Part second of "De Corpore" treats of the first grounds of 
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philosophy, and it contains many observation! of yalae and exoel- 
lenee on place and time, body and accideot, cause aod effect, power 
and act, identity and difference, quantity, proportion, &o. Part 
third considers the proportions of motions and magnitudes, and Fart 
fourth of physics, or tne phenomena of nature. In ihe translated 
edition, chapters xviii. and zz. appear almost wholly changed from 
what they were in the Latin. This took place in conseouence of 
another attack made on Hobbes by Dr. Ward, in his " Vindici» 
Aoademiarum/' 1654; this onset was seconded by Dr. John Wallis, 
in an *'Elenchus Geometrica Hobbiau^." These antagonists were 
Sayilian professors in Ozford, the former of astronomy, the latter of 
geometry. In reply to these attacks, Hobbes published as a supple* 
ment to his '* De Corpore/' translated, ^* Six Lessons," in which he 
treats his adversaries in a singulHrly cavalier manner, as ** unioivil 
soclesis sties, inhumane divines, dedoctors of morality, unasinons 
colleagues, anegregious pair of Issachars, most wretobed Vindices and 
Indices Academiarum," telling them to ** remember Vespasian's law, 
that it is uncivil to give ill* language first, but civil and lawful to 
return it," This work is dedicated to Henry Lord Pierrepont, 
Viscount of Newark, Earl of Kingston, and Marquis of Dorchester, 
who had expressed favour towardf), and entertained a good opinion 
of, the innovator in thought. Ward immediately replied in' an 
"Epistle," and Wallis by a ^'Besponse ;" and matters got complicated 
on Hobbes' hands by the Animadversions of William Moranus 
sgainst his Physics, and of Andrew Tacquet against his Matho- 
matics, published at Brussels in 1665 ; as well as objections taken 
to his doctrines by HarriuKton in his " Oceana," 1656 ; in the philo- 
sophical and critical dissertations of J. F. Le Grand, 1657, and jn 
an ezamination of the political part of Hobbes' ** Leviathan," 1657, 
oy George Lawson. Besides these works. Bishop Bramhall had 
published '* A Confutation of the Errors of Chapters zii. — ziv. of the 
'Leviathan,' " and a " Defence ot True Liberty against Necessity, as 
Advocated bv Thomas Hobbes." Hobbes, who had only found one 
distinct apologist, and that an anonymous one, in a " Dissertaltion 
on the Principles of Justice and Virtue, containing an Apology for 
the Treatise ' De Cive,' of the most illustrious Hobbes," published in 
Amsterdam. 1651, nothing daunted, it seems, in his singular views, 
replied to Wallis, in a work entitled, " Stigmse, or Marks of the 
ftOBurd Geometry, rural Language, Scottish Church Politico, and 
^srbarisms " of that professor. In this he was assisted by Henry 
Stubbes, of Stratford-on-Avon, a learned but scarcely a judicious 
Writer on many questions in morals, politics, and literature. 

In 1657 a new edition was published "by a friend, with leave 
m>m the author," of the English version of Hobbes' treatise ''On 
Human I^ature, or the Fundamental Elements of Policy/* Which 
uad been prepared in 1640. In it F. B , (P) its editnr, assures us 
that though it had been so long written, *' h was thought a part of 
^ligion not to make sny change without the author's advice, *- ' ' 
oould not be suddenly obtained. " This publication Hobbes 
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to Mnction by the isane in 1658 of a Latin edition, dedicated to the 
Earl of Devonshire, in which he blames Ward and Wallis, likening 
the one to Demetrins, the other to Alexander, as the inducers of the 
delay in its tmblicationi bec-anse he required to reply to them. An 
outline of the ideas it contains had been in conversation communi- 
cated to William, Earl of Newcastle, and had been, by his com- 
mand, put into method in writing, and it was then committed to the 
press for the benefit of mankind. As the ideas contained in this 
treatise have been reproduced in a revised and enlarged form, in 
early chapters of the '* Leviathan," of which wehavegiven an analysis, 
we need not here occupy space with an efatome. In the same year, 
1668, Bishop Bramhall published " Castigations on the Question 
of Liberty and Necessity," and forwarded to Hobbes " eixtv objec- 
tions " to the opinions in " De Give," which have not been puolished. 
The Bishop of Man, William Lucy, (with the fear of Shakerpere's 
jest before his eyes P) under the cognomen William Pike, issued 
observations on the " Leviathan," in 1658 ; and Wallis, in 1059, 
renewed his attack on Hobbes' ** Mathematics." Matthew Wren, 
in criticising Harrington's '* Oceana," spoke somewhat in favour of 
Hobbes in 1660; Samuel Puffendorf, in his "Universal Elements of 
Jurisprudence," issued in the same year, refers to Hobbes' "Be 
Give " in high terms ; Dr. J. A. Osiander, of Tubingen, inveighed 
bitterly against Hobbes in his " Tractate on the Type of the Law of 
Nature ; " and Br. Bobert Sharrook, in his volume on " The Aims and 
Duties of Life according to the Law of Nature," enlarges on the 
immorality of the ethics and politics of Hobbes. Hobbes, however, 
during the same period, appears to have employed himself calmlj 
on an " Examination and Emendation of the Mathematics " of htf 
time, a Latin work which he dedicated to an Aquitanian nobleman, 
whom he much esteemed, (and to whom he afterwards inscribed a 
poetical record of his own life), Hieronymus Yerdusius, one of hit 
xormer Parisian friends, who had been introduced to him by S. Sor- 
beriuB, the historiographer royal of France. Next year HobheB 
published his " Physical Diidogue on the Nature of Air," which he 
dedicated to " his most illustrious and learned friend Sorberius ;" > 
work which Bobert Boyle opposed immediately in an •* Examen " of 
the Experiments and the Theory. An attack upon the doctrines of 
the ** D© Give " appeared in the " Dissertations " of Gisbert Coe* 
quius, and in a " Disquisition " by Gisbert Voetius, in 1661 ; while 
Hobbes' views on sensation and necessity were impugned by Henr|r 
More, the Platonist, in his book on " The Immortality of the Sooi, 
issued in 1662, and republished in 1679. 

The reiterated aspersions to which Hobbes was exposed, tiie 
clouds of dusty contumely in which his reputation had become in- 
volved, seem to have put him on his mettle, especially as it wii 
BOW possible to bring nis case against his calumniators and oppo- 
nents directly under the judgment of the king, his former pupil 
now as Gharles II. occupying the sovereign seat. In 1662 he pub- 
lished his ** Gonsiderations upon the Beputation, Loyalty, Mannefi) 
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and Beligion of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbaiy," in a letter ad- 
dressed (for rhetorical reasons) to Dr. John Wallis. It is composed 
Id a recriminatory and satirical vein, and is, it seems to us, intended 
to work favourably upon the restored monarch, who loved epigram 
and flattery. The kmg had met Hobbes at the Dake of Deron- 
shire's, in Salisbury, in the sammer after his Eestoration, had per- 
mitted him to kiss nis hand, had talked to him familiarly, and en- 
joyed the caustic wit of the courtly philosopher ; with the result 
that Hobbes could say, " His Majesty said openly that be thought 
Mr. Hobbes never meant him hurt. jBesid^, his Majesty hath used 
him more graciously than is ordinary to so humble a person as he 
is, and so great a delinquent as you would make him ; and testified 
his esteem of him in his bounty, in bestowing on him an annuity of 
£100 out of the privy purse.* Following up the same course of 
cultivating the favour of Charles, Hobbes dedicated to him '* Seven 
Philosophical Problems and Two Propositions in Geometry." In 
his apologetic epistle to the King he expresses a desire that his 
writing should be tried by his Majesty's excellent reason, untainted 
with the language that has been invented or made use of by men 
when they are puzzled ; as one acquainted with all the experiments 
of the time, and whose approbation, if he had the good fortune to 
attain it, would stand him in stead against the contempt of his 
enemies ; and he thereafter proceeds : — 

**Iwill not break the custom of joining to my offering a prajer, and it is 
that your Majesty will be pleased to pardon this following short apology for 
my * LeTiathan.* Not that I rely upon apologies, but upon your Majesty's 
most gracious general pardon. That which is in it of theology, contrary 
to the general current of divines, is not put there as my opinion, but pro- 
pounded with submission to those that have the power eoclesiastical. I did 
nerer after, either in writing or discourse, maintain it. There is nothing in 
it against episcopacy ; I cannot, therefore, imagine what reason any episco- 
pal man can have to speak of me, as I hear some of them do, as of an atheist, 
or a man of no religion, unless it be for making the authority of the Ohurch 
wholly upon the regal power ; which I hope your Majesty will think is 
neither atheism nor heresy. But what had I to do to meddle with matters 
of that nature, seeing religion is not philosophy, but law. It was written 
in a time when the pretence o! Christ s kingdom was made use of for the 
most horrid actions that can be imagined; and it was a just indignation of 
that, that I desired to see the bottom of that doctrine of the kingdom of 
Christ, which divers ministers then preached for a pretence of their rebel- 
lion ; which may reasonably extenuate, though not excuse, the writing of it. 
Sphere is, therefore, no ground for so great a calumny in my writing. There 
is no sign of it in my Ufe ; and for my religion, when I was at the point of 
death at Saint Qermain's, the bishop of Dnrham can bear witness of it if he 
he asked. Therefore I most humbly beseech your sacred Majesty not to 
believe so ill of me upon reports, that proceed often, and may do so now, 

* ** Deinde rednx mihi Bex concessit habere quot annis, 
Centum alias libras ipsius ex locaUs, 
Dulce mihi donum."— r»7a, CamUna Saprena, 
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from tliiB displeasure wbicli commonly ariseth from difference in opinion; 
nor 'to think the worse of me, if snatching up all the weapons to fight 
against your enemies, I lighted upon one that had a double edge." 

At this period we get a fdin^se pf oar author from Louis XIY.'s 
liistdriographer, M. Safnuel Sorbiere (Sorberius), who came over 
to this country iu 1B63, and after his yeturn to France published 
a narrative of his adventxires (1664) « One of his principal objects 
in visiting England, he states, was to renew his acquaintance with 
some old friends, and to be introduced to other learned persons 
here. One of those whom he had formerly known was Mr. Hobbes, 
whom, he tells us, he ^und much the same man as he had seen 
him fourteen years before, '* and even/' he adds, " in the same 
posture io bis chamber as he was wont to be every afternoon, 
wherein he betook himself to his studies after he had been walking 
about all the morning. This he did for his health, of which he 
ought to have the greatest regard* he being at this time seventy- 
eight years of age. Besides which he pli^s so long at tennis ball 
once a week till he is quite tired. I found very little alteration in 
his face, and none at all in the vigour of his mind, strength of 
memory, and cheerfulness of spirit, all of which he perfectly re- 
tained. 

In 1664, Hobbes, induced by a friend who was anxious for politi- 
cal reasons to have a well-grounded view of the nature and princi- 
ples of legislation, be^^an the study of law. He looked over the 
titles of the statutes from Magna Charta downwards, and left not 
one unread which seemed suitable to his purpose ; besides, he dili- 
gently read over Littleton's book of '* Tenures," with the commen- 
taries thereupon of the renowned lawyer, Sir Edward Coke. From 
these studies resulted " A Dialogue of Common Law between a 
Philosopher and a Student of the Laws of England," in which he 
endeavours to show that the law of human nature, which is the law 
of reason, is the soul of law ; nay, the common law itself is nothing 
else but reason. This work was, however, retained in MS. till 1678. 
In the meantime he had been engaged besides in gathering up the 
scattered products of his thoughts, and putting them into such shape 
as would give them the fairest chances of perpetuity. He exercised 
particular care in translating his '* Leviathan " into Latin, with the 
intention of publishing them in a fully revised form altogether. 
This intention having became known, a coalition of his foes was 
formed, and by an express decision of Convocation and of Parlia- 
ment, in 1666--the year of the great fire in London — his "Levia- 
than" and'^De Cive" were censured; and this was followed up by 
the introduction of a Bill into Parliament for the punishment of 
atheism and blasphemy, which Hobbes was told would be enforced 
against him without hesitation. 

These events probably concurred to turn the mind of Hobbes to 
compose his tract '* Concerning Heresy and the Punishment there* 
of," in which he says:— 
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"The word heresy is Greek, and signifies » taking of anything, and par- 
ticularly the taking of an opinion : each several opinion was called a heruj^ ; 
which signifieth no more than a private opinion, without reference to trath 
or falsehood ; originally the name of hefty was no disgrace, nor the 
word heretic at all in use.*' He says something rajbher different in another 
place, viz. : — •* Heresy is a singularity of doctrine, or opinion contrary tp 
the doctrine of another man or men ; and the word properly signifies tho 
dootnne-of a sect, which doctrine is taken upon trust of some man of repu- 
tation for wisdom, that was the first author of the same . . . Concern- 
ing heresy. Sir Edward Coke (8 Inti. p. 89), ^ays, that fire things fall into 
consideration. 1. Who be the judges of heresy. 2. What shall be judged 
heresy P 8. What is the judgment upon a man convicted of heresy ? 4. 
What the law alloweth him to save his life. h. What he shall forfeit by 
judgment against him, , . • The prinoipfd thing to be considered, 
which is the heresy itself, he leav>eth out, mik^ what it is; in what fact or 
words it consisteth ; what law it violateth, statEtelaw or the law of reason." 
— Dialogue of the Common Law. 

The conclusion of the tract on H^esy, as being in part autobio- 
graphical, we quote :— 

"In the seventeenth year of the reign of King Charles the First, shortly 
after that the Scots had rebelliously put down the episcopal government in 
Scotland, the Presbyterians in England endeavoured the same here. The 
king, though he saw the rebels ready to take the field, would not condescend 
to that ; but yet, in hope to appease them, was content to pass an Act of 
Parliament for the abolishing the High Commission. But though the High 
Commission was taken away, yet the Parliament, having other ends besides 
the setting up of the Presbyterate, pursued the rebellion, and put down both 
episcopacy and monarchy, erectiDg a power by them called 7^e Common- 
wealthy by others The JStump^ which men obeyed, not out of duty, but for 
fear ; nor were them any human laws left in force to restrain any man from 
preaching or writing any doctrine concerning religion that he pleased. And 
in this heat of the war, it was impossible to disturb the peace of the State, 
which then was none. . . . And in this time it was that a book called 
'Leviathan' was written in defence of the King's power, temporal and 
spiritual, without any word against episcopacy, or against any bishop, or 
against the public doctrine of the church. Jt pleased God, about twelve 
years after the usurpation of this Sump, to restore his most gracious 
Majesty that now is, to his father's throne, and presently his Majesty re- 
stored the bishops, and pardoned the Presbyterians. But then both the 
one and the other accused in Parliament this book of heresy, when neither 
the bishops before the war had declared what was heresy ; when, if they 
had, it had been made void by the putting down of the High Commission 
at the importunity of the Presbyterians. So fierce are men, for the most 
part, in dispute, where either their learning or power is debated, that they 
never think of the laws, but as soon as they are offended, they cry out, 
^^^cifige ; forgetting what St. Paul (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25) saith, even in case of 
obstinate holding of an error : 'The servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
he gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves ; if Grod peradventure will give them repenrance to 
the acknowledging of the truth ;' of which counsel, such fit>rceness as h»*^ 
appeared in the disputation of divines, down from before the Council of "^ 
^ this present time, is a violation." 
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The storm of threatened pains ftnd penalties hlew orer, so far as 
regarded persomal danger ; hut the heat of hate which his ofjinioiiB 
hflia excited was so intense, that every obstacle was pnt in his waj 
to prevent his gaining a, licence to have his works printed. Foiled 
in nis endeavours in London, Cambridge, and Oztord, he, bent on 
the attainment of his end, arranged with tfohn Blauvius, of Amster* 
dam, to produce a complete, collected edition of his works. This 
very handsome speeimen of Flemish typography was completed in 
1668, and the anuior had the gratification of placing a copy of the 
same in the library of his college, Magdalen Hail. Oxford, then 
nnder the principalate of Jamea Hyde, as a token of his gratitude 
and affection for the nursing mother of his genius. 

The excitement arising from the issue of oooks which were held 
to confound all distinctions between right and wrong, and indireetlv 
to undermine the foundations of all rehgion, *' natural and revealed, ' 
caused much distress to the guardians of the press and the respon- 
sible guides of the public morals. A cry of reprobation was raised, 
but, as sometimes happens, unluckily, their zeal in opposition 
brought out the truth of Solomon's proverb, '' Stolen waters are 
sweet." Of this we have a curious memorandum from a trust* 
worthy confessor : — 

(<To my bookiellen for Hobbes's ' Leviathan,' which is now mightily 
called for, and what was heretofore sold at 8e., I now give 248. at the 
second hand, and is sold for dOs., it being a book the bishop will not let 
be printed again." — Sept. 3, 1668. Pepy»*9 Diary. 

There set in naturally a still greater activity in discussion, and 
many learned and able replies were prepared. In the colleges the 
agitation was intensified by the enthusiasm of the jouths who 
rebelliously loved what annoyed or distressed their elders. One of 
these — Daniel Scargil, B.A., of Corpus Christi, Cambridge— main- 
tained some of Hobbes' tenets in a public disputation. The offender 
was expelled from the university. Hobbes resented this form of 
persecution, and endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to gain a 
redress for the grievance his disciple bad endured. The odium 
theologium grew so fierce that Bisnop John Fell, then Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, one of the most zealous advocates of 
episcopacy of that age, when publishing a Latin translation of 
Anthony a Wood's " History and Antiquities of Oxford," corrupted 
the text of the same by omitting an eulogium which the author 
had passed on Hobbes, and by substituting instead thereof several 
strong animadversions upon his character and opinions. Against 
this censure, and this method of editorship, Hobbes protested to 
Wood, publishing his epistle. Wood, equally indignant, objected 
to his editor's course. Enraged by this exposure, Bishop Fell com- 
posed a fierce invective against Hobbes, as ** that wr«thiul and self- 
glorious animal of Malmesbury." Hobbes disdained to hold any 
^^rther contention with the author of " The Grammar of Eeason, or 
Institutes of Logic," the inheritor of the spirit of Laud, the 
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benefactor of Oxford, whose commemontion epeecli day (Itfc Nov.) 
has occasioned the epigram^ — 

« I do not loTe thee, Br. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell i 
But this mdeed I know taU well, 
I do not loTO thee, Dr. Fell." 

Id the xneantime, the reputation of Hobbes grew exceedingly 
amoDff the highest thinkers abroad. Foreigners of diatinotion 
Tisited him as one of the ornaments of his conn try and century, 
and thought that they were honoured by his friendship. Amongst 
others, Cosmo de Medici, in 1669, the year before he succee&d 
his fatiher, Ferdinand II., as Grand Puke of Tuscany, yisited him 
frequently, admired his wisdom, got a portrait of hmi taken, and 
this, along with Hobbes' works, he had deposited in the Medioean 
Library begun by Michael Angelo and nnished by Yasari. To 
this prince Hobbes dedicated some geometrical tracts on the 
q^uadratore of the circle, the cubing of the sphere, and the duplica-* 
tion of a cube, in 1669, — tracts which are reported on, by Augustus 
De Morgan, as haying attained a '* distinguished success in failure," 
and as " not being able to be admitted as proper solutions of the 
difficulties." 

Samuel Parker, in a "Discourse on the Powers of the Ciyil 
Magistrate in Beligion," 1669, which brought him into collision 
with Andrew Mary ell, opposed Hobbes in this tract, as well .as in 
his " Disquisitions conceminfl; God and Proyidence," in 1778. 

Thomas Leyison, afterwarois Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote in 
Latin, in 1670, " The Creed of Hobbes examined ; " and the same 
was translated into English in 1671. 

Joseph Glanvill, the acute and original author of "Scepsis 
Scientifica, or confest Ignorance the Way to Science," 1695, 
issued an attack on Hobbes in his "Philosophia Pia" in 1671. 
Itichard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, published, 1672, 
his " Philosophical Disquisition on the Laws of Nature, and Con- 
futation of the Hobbian Philosophy of Elements." John Eachard, 
Master of Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, published " Hobbes' State 
of Nature considered," 1672; and " Some Opinions of Hobbes con- 
sidered," 1673. Both works take the form of a dialogue between 
Plulautus and Timothy. Dr. George Hickes, Bishop of Worcester, 
one of the most learned and honest men of that time, asserts, " I was 
in company with Hobbes when he swore and cursed and rayed like 
a madman at the mention of Eachard's ' Timothy and Philautus.' " 
John Templer published "An Idea of the Theology of the Leyiathan " 
in 1672, and James Shafto, in his " Great Law of Nature," 1678, 
opposes the opinions of Hobbes. Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, 
in 1674 produced, at Moilins, a ** Brief View of the Pernicious 
Errors of Ecclesiastical and Ciyil Goyernment which the * Leyiathan' 
of Thomas Hobbes contains;" and the same work was issut*'' 
enlarged, in English in 1676. The Hon. Eobert Boyle pubV 
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a ** Dissertation concerning the Yacunm " against Hobbes in 1674; 
Begner, of Mansfeldt, in a critique of Spinoza's "Theologiam 
Politicuro " (in the first English translation of which we shrewdly 
suspect Hobbes was concerned), has a side blow at the ' Leviathan;' 
and Samuel Kachelins, the jurisconsult, in his work on "The Law 
of Nature and of Nations," 1676, disputes against the tenets of 
Hobbes wiih warmth. But in opposition to this we may place the 
fact that Samuel Paffendorf, in many parts of his treatise on the 
same subject, advocates similar views to those entertained by 
Hobbes. !Renatas Bapinus, in 1676, published his '* £«flexion8 
on Philosophy, Ancient and Modem;" and in that work he men- 
tions Hobbes frequently with praise. "Of all modern English 
philosophers," he says, "the most renowned are Bacon, Hobbes, 
and Boyle ; " " Thomas Hobbes is distinguished for depth of 
spirit;" "he is the hardiest Epicurean of these latter ages," &c. 

The most able and generous of all Hobbes* antagonists was " that 
great master of learning and reasoning," Dr. Balph Cud worth, whose 
" True Intellectual System of the Universe wherein the Reasoning 
and Philosrrphy of Atheism is confuted " was elicited by the doc- 
trines of " Leviathan." Though he argues against the author, he 
does not expressly name him because he knew him. 

In Wm. Howell's " Spirit of Prophecy," 1679, the "Leviathan" 
and an anonymous tract on " Human Keason " are sharply dealt with. 
"We have now stated the greater portion of those who wrote against 
Hobbes during his lifetime. Many have opposed his doctrines 
since, and we may here, perhaps, quote a few of their names, — 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hawes, and Samuel Clarke ; Mackintosh, 
Smith, Butler, Stewart, Hazlitt, Brown, Jouffiroy, and Cousin,— 
names these which carry immense moral as well as intellectual 
weight. 

But we have been led away, by the desire to deal at once with 
the opposition he encountered, from the simple annals of Hobbes' 
personal life. In 1671 he issued his " Bosetum Geometricum," and 
three letters to the Royal Society against Wallis; in 1672 his 
" Lux MMtliematica," and he composed in the same year a biography 
of himself in Lntin elegiacs ; in 1674 he retired finally to the country 
to avoid the dii^quiet of controversy, and to employ his later years 
in calmer studies. At the estates of the Earl of Devonshire- 
Chats worth and Hardwicke — ^he amused himself or occupied himself 
as he chose. Of his serious labours we may note his " Decameron 
Physiolo ilium," ten dialogues on natural history; "The Whole 
Art of Rheturic," an appendix to his compendium of Aristo'le's 
"Rhetoric." To this he added "The Art of Sophistry, or False 
Arguing ; " concise, acute, caustic, and controversial ; " Behemoth, 
or the Epitome of the Civil Wars of England, 1640-60." This work 
contained too much truth to be relished. It apportioned praise 
and blame with equal impartiality. " I woidd fain have published'* 
this work " long ago ; and to that end I presented it to his Majesty ; 
and some days after, when I thought he had read it, I humbly 
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ba&ought hvsBi f ^|Ut,q[ie priiMi it ; Imtt bss Mio«»tj, thoui^li ke b^ard 
me gruciouely, yet he ilat]y refused to haye it publish) ed." Some 
copies, howevers .^ere ,^aKen, and several spurious issues were 
brought out, but the author's editioa was uot published till after 
his death. In 167,6 he edited his " Controversy on Liberty and 
Necessity" with Beujaixiux Lauey^ Bishop of £ly; and he left in 
MS. an answer to a book published by Dr. Bramhall, late Bishop 
of Derry , called " The Catching of the JLeviathan." *' His book/* 
says Hobbes, '^cootaineth two chapters, the one concerning religion, 
thA other concerning politics. Because he does not ao much aa 
offer any refutation of anything in my ' Leviathan * concluded* I 
needed not to have answered either of them* Yet to the first I 
here answer, because the words atheism^ impiety^ and the like, axe 
words of the greatest defamation possible. And this I had done 
sooner if I had sooner known that such a book was extant. He 
wrote it ten years since, and yet I never heard of it till about three 
months Bince« so little talk was there of his lordship's writings." 

He left behind him also " A Dialogue on Church Hisuvry," in 
Latin elegiacs, which he had begun in 1659, aod finished in his 
eightieth year. It was issued in 1688, under the editorship of 
Thomas Kymer, the compiler of *'Foedera;" and was trauslated 
into Snglish in 1722. This must be said to have formed one of 
the recreations of his later years, but his chief tour deforce in this 
line was the undertakiog of a version of Homer's magnificent 
Epics, after he had passed his eightieth year, 

** The translation of Homer was amongst the latest of Hobbes's works \ 
a signal of retreat from those mathematical contests in which he had 
spent 80 much of his time. In 1673 appeared *The Travels of Ulysses, 
as they were related by himself in Homer's 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
books of his Odysses, to Alcinous, king of Phoenecia,' published by Wm. 
Crpok, in 12mo. ... In about a year afterwards they were followed 
by the translation of the entire 1 liad and Odyttey, Copies are to be 
found of various dates ; as 1676, 1677, 1684, 1^6, and perbaps others : 
but there were but three editions, the second dated 1677, and the third 
1686. ... It may be fairly looked upon, as the translator has told 
us in his preface, that it was ' the amusement of his old age.* " 

Pope spoke of this version as "too mean for criticism;" Cole- 
ridge thought it *• as much too ballad-like as the later versions 
are too epic." G. L. Craik says ** there are said to be only two 
lines in that work in which he is positively poetical : — 

' Now Hector met her with her little boy. 
That in the nurse's arms was carri^, 
And like a star upon her bosom lay 
Hia beautiful and shining golden-head.' — Iliad^ vi. 

But there are other passages in which, by dint of mere directness 
and transparency of style, he has rendered a line or two happily 
eflough." This is scant praise ; for our own part, while we th^ 
1870. 3 E 
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it far from poetical, we believe it ^ives a close approximate render- 
ing of the bard'6 meaning, though it wants the glow of jifeniofl 
f»iid the gleam of consecrating light which gladden one in poetry. 
But at eighty a man's fancy is feeble, and his blood chill; the 
fire has lowered to embers, and the blaze is well-nigh spent. If 
his verse lacks splendour it possesses clearness ; if the lastre of 
rainbows does not beautify, the bleak dulness of the dond-drifl 
does not obscure it. There is a sharp, crisp, dry, powerful, epi- 
irrammatic imaginativeness in him which not unfrequently merits 
the name of poetic composition. In thia, however, as in all his 
writings, he sought to make the meaning shine out through his 
wordii with the prompt directness of light. 

Hobbes, with a few simple direet words, produces a greater 
impression than would all the swelling pomp of a passage bristlinsr 
with notes of exclEonation. " This is the secret of his style. It is 
ako the characteristic of his speculalions. Whatever faults they 
may have, they have no vagueness, no pretended profoundity. 
An much of the truth as he has clearly seen he clearly exMbits : 
what he has not seen he does not pretend to see. . • . No 
writer has succeeded in making language a more perfect exponent 
of thought than it is as employed by Hobbes. His style is not 
poeti<«l, nor glowingly eloquent, because his mind is not poetical 
and the subjects about which he wrote would have had the exaggera- 
tiomr of imaginative or passionate expression, if he had been ca- 
pable of supplying such. But in the prime qualitiea of precision and 
jperspicuity, and also in econom^r and succinctness, m force and 
m terseness, it is the very perfection of a merely expository style. 
Without any aifectation of point, also, it often shapes itself easily 
and naturally into the happiest aphoristic and epigrammatic forms. 
. . . His language is singularly appropriate, so pure that no 
more than twelve words in his writings have become obsolete." 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, describes it as,— 

** Clear as a beautiful transparent skin, 
Which never hides the blood, yet holds it in ; 
Like a delicious stream it ever ran, 
As smooth as woman, but as strong as man.*' 

When about sixty years of age Hobbes had had a slight stroke 
of palsy, but he was essentially a healthy man, seldom ailed 
much, and scarcely ever took physic. About the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1679, he was seized with an illness which somewhat prostrated 
him. In November, the Duke of Devonshire, with nis whole 
family, were about to remove from Chatsworth to Hardwioke, and 
Hobbes, bent on accompanying his patron, insisted on being taken, 
though on a litter. In his weak state the journey was too much 
for him. A few days afterwards, paralysis affected his right side. 
He took little nourishment, slept much, at intervals attempted in 
vain to speak ; gradually, though ministered to with extreme cars, 
life waned away, and on the <ith of December, 1679, when he 
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wanted bat four montbq of completing his ninety-second year, lie 
died. He was interred in the family burial-place of the Devon- 
shires, in the church near High Hucknall, under a monument of 
black marble, on which he is called "an honest man, highly re- 
nowned at home and abroad for learning/' 

Dr. Kennet, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, in his " Memoirs 
of the Cavendish Family," supplies us with the following glimpse 
of the daily life of the philosophic retainer of that honouraole 
house :— 

"HiB professed rule of health was to dedicate the morning to his ex* 
erciae, and the afternoon to his studies. At his first risiag, therefore, he 
talked oat and climbed any hill within his reach ; or, if the weather was 
not dry, he fatigued liimdelf within doors by some exercise or other, to 
be in a sweat. . . . After this he took a comfortable breakfast, and 
then went round the lodgings to wait upon the earl, the countess, and the 
children, and any considerable stntngers, paying some short, addresses to 
all of them ; he kept these rounds till about twelve o'clock, when he had 
a little dinner provided for him, which he ate always by himself without 
ccnremony. Soon after dinner he retired to his study, and had his candle 
with ten or twelve pipes of tobacco laid by him ; then shutting his door 
he £eU to smoking, and thinking, and writing for sereral hours. 

He at no time read extensively : Homer, Virgil, Thuoydides, 
and Euclid were his favourite authors ; and he lued to bsj, '* if he 
had read as much as other men he should have been as ignorant 
as they." 

Hobbes was tall and spare ; his forehead was massiye, and in 
old age deeply wrinkled ; his hair was of a bright black, till time 
^zzled it ; his eyes were quick and 8parklin{|[, and his nose long. 
His countenance, he tells us, " was not beautiful, but when I am 
speakinff , far from disagreeable I " Charles II. ordered his portrait 
to be taken by " Samudl Cooper, the Apelles of his agj^»" and the 
^yal Society possesses a portrait of him by Wm.JDobBon, the 
^iiglish Yandfyke ; these haye been reproduced by the engrayer, so 
that the form and yisage of the precursor of the sensational school 
of philosophy haye become familiar to most of ui as that of a man 
of extraordinary power ; as one who stirred even the age of Crom- 
Y^ll into fierce and wide commotion by the pure vigour of his in- 
aomitable thought. 

As to general personal character, the morals of Hobbes were pure, 
^8 conduct correct, and his habits regular. He appears to nave 
been passionless and cold in disposition, as well as in intellect, but 
^0 have held fast his integrity as a thinker most honestly and 
honourably during that terrible transition time of revolution, when 
80 many swerved into courtiership. In the face of roundhead ar " 
cavalier, protector and prince, he avowed his opinions, unpop- 
thourii they were, and that, too, although " he and fear were 
together," and the nervous sensitiveness of his frame fel 
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TibratioDB of his mother's terrors when the Armada stirred the 
En^liah Channel in the hour of his premature birth. 

Oar paper has already extended to such a length that we are 
unable to enter into a criticism of the tenets of the founder of 
sensationalism. We baye few sympathies with his philosophy, hut 
much with the philosopher. His earnestness, thorougbnes?, ex- 
plicitness, and laboriousness command our admiration, still more 
do his unhesitant hoDe^ty and straightforwardness. He never 
sought to render his principles palatable by concealing their ulti- 
mate reacli and meaning, or dodging the consequences of his 
doctrines. He pursued his thought inflexibly to its remotest ifisues, 
and being clear upon the elements and steps he proclaimed his 
conclusion^ unfalteringly. He is far more consecutive than Locke, 
and even plainer in his statements of unpopular ideas than Berke- 
ley, his style is as precise and clear as Hume's, but he exhibits 
neither the reticence nor the lurking irony of the sceptic, who 
strove to confine Hobbes and Berkeley alike in the meshes of an 
uncertainty which would make truth impossible, and philosophy a 
mere groping in the mist for a glimmer of hope. The criticisms of 
Hazlitt, Jouffroy, and Dr. James Hutchison Stirling are perhaps 
the ablest which have appeared in this century. We hope shortly, 
when we have spoken of Spinoza and Descartes, to lay before our 
readers an estimate of idealism and sensationalism, the scepticism 
to which each leads, and the way from either to a nobler truth. 

Yet, before we close this sketch of the founder of Psychology, 
may we not say that, grave as are the defrcts we believe we 
perceive in his philosophy, he has high claims to human regard? 
Amid contention and quarrel, obloquy and slander, equally un- 
moved by the frowns or the seductions of men in power and office, 
by the threats of enraged multitudes, or of offended dignitaries, be 
pursued his thoughts like a free man, and expressed them with 
a fearless frankness which might have won him greater considera- 
tion then, and should gain him much now.^ Think of a life which 
extended from the turmoil of the Arnjada to the peace of Nime- 
guen; of a man whose education was acquired in Great Eliza's 
golden time, whose manhood's endeavours were quietly pursued in 
the days of James Stuart, whose authorship adorned the early 
years of Charles I., was active through the civil war and the two 
protectorates, and was busier than ever till within six years of the 
death of his royal pupil Charles II., with all the crowd of interests 
this implies ; and all the powers of this great mind given to thought 
— to independent thought and search for the first principles of truth, 
with few oelps, and little else than scorn for his reward. Whatever 
notion of worth or worthlessness we attach to his ideas, the thinker 
is an abiding force, a power given to the world to stir it to refit etion, 
to quicken and enlarge the thoughts of men, and to be a pattern of 
the high indomitable life to which the thinker must devote himself 
who aims at being a man of mind, — a Truth- Seeker. 
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IS THE GOSPEL ADAPTED TO MODERN LIFE? 

AFFIBHATIVE SBFLY. 

When this discussion was commenced in July, we had an idea 
that the terms of it were so simple that there could he no mistake 
ahoat them, and we defined them in their natural sense. Great 
ingenuity has, however, been employed to twist different significa- 
tions out of the plain words of the question. Not only so, but a 
goodly amount of dexterity has been exercised to turn the phrase 
about so as to assume quite a different aspect from that which it at 
first sight suggests. So far has this gone that in the case of fi. C. B. 
the topic of discussion has been treated as if it had been *' Is 
Modem life conformed to the precepts of the gospel P" which is a 
topic of quite a different import. B. C. E. has been trying his 
hand at a case of logical conversion, and has quite legitimately per 
formed his transference of subject and predicate ; but he has for- 
gotten that a logical conversion which may properly enough be 
employed in a conclusion is not exactly the same in an inquiry. 
Our categorical assertion, "The Gospel"— (subject) is (copula) 
adapted to modern life (predicate), he has transmuted into Modern 
life (subject) is (copula) adapted to the gospel (predicate) —a very 
different assertion indeed, equivalent to the assertion of the coinci- 
dence and harmony of modern life with the precepts of Christianity. 

Ethically F. F. A. denies the adaptation of the gospel to modern 
life (p. 40) because it docs not contain specific precepts concerning 
the specific forms of sin prevalent in modern life. But the question 
is not, Do the gospels contain specific precepts against the specific 
sins of modern life? but do they contain principles deep-rooted 
enough, and capable of being easily applied to those sins, faults, 
follies, foibles, and enormities which the human heart yields itself 
to in modern times. Now " the law of the Lord is perfect." It 
goes not to the external forms of the offence, but to the internal 
source of the offence, and purifies that, whence are the issues of sin 
and of death. This is God's perfect cure, and is much superior, to 
oar thinking, than F. F. A/s much-desired specifics. Take away 
the root of bitterness out of the spirit, and it will not grow the 
bitter fruits of sin ; take away the wickedness out of the heart, and ' 
there cannot thereafter come out of it iniquity and sin. Socially 
^- P. A. (p. 42) thinks the gospel is not adapted to modern life. 
Hen have got so rich, customs and castes have so altered, circum- 
stances have become so complicated, that the social life of mod ' 
^imeg is quite unlike the life of the era in which the gosp 
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given, and to which it refers. Bat are men changed P— has human 
nature heen entirely altered, such no person in his senses would 
affirm. On our part we undertook to show the Buitability of the 
gospel to regulate, improye, develop, and purify modern life, and 
from this contention of ours we see no good reason for resiling. If 
men were moved by the spirit of the gospel, if men would follow 
the precepts of the gospel — ^if men would fulfil the law of Christ, 
modern life would be ameliorated, and civilization would be ad- 
vanced. There is nothing incongruous between the gospel and the 
possibility of improving modem life. Indeed, to us the gospel 
seems indispeuBable to any adequate adjustment of the incon- 
gruities in the acts and practices of men. There is no cure for 
moral maladies such as those under which mankind labours by 
nature, which is divinely adapted to benefit the soul except the 

fospel. Philosophy fails and science fails even when tried in their 
est estate : but, wherever the gospel is adopted in spirit and in 
truth, it is found to be adapted 4io bring about the highest moral 
condition of men. 

E. F. A. does not open the debate with frank openness. He 
uses adapted as " changed so as to suit," and then arffues that, as 
the principles of the gospel are essentially unchangeable, they are 
not adapted, nor are they even capable of adaptation to modem 
life. This is clearly a fallacious conversion of the terms, for which 
we cannot see any justification. Grate down your most exquisite 
modern fop of fashion and belle of elegance unimpeachable, tul yon 
have reached the core; and you wifi find that, singular as the 
exterior may be, the nature, the inner character, is in its elements 
much the same. If you can get to the heart, you have got to the 
very essence of the social life of all time ; and the gospel expressly 
aims at and touches and reforms the heart, so that it cannot fail to 
be adapted to the purification of modern life. 

F. F. A. is as far off the mark in regard to political as he is coo- 
cerning social life and ethics. Politics are the issue of men's desires ; 
purify and ennoble these, and you set politics right. Christian life 
IS the loftiest possible life, and to make life happy is the very essence 
of politics. 

F. F. A. is puzzled that believers in the gospel should desire an 
outpouring of God's Spirit to cause a revival of the religion of 
these times. I see no difficulty in this. We believe that the 
Spirit of God makes the gospel effective on the character, conduct, 
and life of men. It is not because the gospel is inapplicable, bat 
because, by God's grace, it can be made more effective, that we wish 
God's presence and aid. This is no argument against the adapta- 
tion of the gospel to modern life ; it is rather an evidence that the 
gospel is a&ptod to all times, as well as calculated to be *' a joy for 
ever." . ^ ^, 

A. F. F. thinks that this is an age of such " extreme civilizttLOii 
(p. 113), that the gqspel is not adapted to it But then he discusses 
the theme as if it were, " Has n^odem life adopted the principles of 
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the gospel"? which we have not affirmed and do not affirm. We 
maintain, however, that so much of the principlee of the gospel as 
is adopted into modern ciyilization is adapted to quicken its 
growth, to increase its purity, and to advance its perfection. It is 
not our part to apologise for modem life, still less to defend it. 
It is ours to affirm that the precepts of the gospel are such that 
they are adapted to any circumstances, that tney are the wisdom 
of God and tne power of God in all ages and in all times. 

The number of apologies which A. F. T. mentions (p. 114), clo 
not prove that the gospel is not adapted to modem life : they are 
each evidences of tke express adaptation of the gospel to the 
conditions of the men of the age. They are proofs of the many 
claims the gospel has on men of any age. They are proofs too, 
alas, of the hardness of the human heart, of the exoeeaiug desire 
each age has to escape from the gospel and its divine commands. 
All life is subject to G-od's law, however much men may endeavour 
to escape from its influences; and as the gospel is God's law, 
written for our learning, it is impossible but that it must he 
suitable to modern life. 

B. C. R. argues that the present war is proof that the gospel is 
not adapted to modern life (p. 190) ; but this could only be valid as 
reasoning if he could prove that the conduct of both parties to the 
war was right ; that their conceptions of the gospel are right ; and 
that they are both regulating their entire lives by the gospel. Hie 
does not pretend to do either or any of these. We, on the contrary, 
contend that if the gospel was adopted as the rule of life, it ia 
adapted to secure peace on earth and goodwill towards men. 

His contention, a^ain, regarding the organizations (p. 191) of 
Christianity and their ineffectiveness, does not hold. If with all 
these organizations for the spread of Christian civilization men are 
so prone to sin and so given to iniquity, what would be the con- 
dition of men without them and their efforts P That the gospel 
changes many men is undeniable, that the civilization due to the 
gospel has greatly ameliorated the state of man and largely im- 
proved the appliances of modern life can admit of as little doubt. 
Compare the civilization of Christendom with that of heathendom 
even in its palmiest days and state, and then you will see that the 
fjfospels have been effective in making modern life come nearer to 
the divine purpose of God in the forming of man, and this i# 
evidence complete that it is adapted to modem life. 

** Diamond " is not quite so clear as he should be, and we fear his 
arguments, hosrever valuable, are not so flawless as they should be, 
being diamond-set. That modern life is not in harmony with the 
gospel is not the fault of the gospel, but of the obdurate stubborn- 
ness of men's hearts, and the siufulneas of their lives. The effect of 
the gospel on those who are brought under its influences, shows 
what an agent of power it would be if universally accepted aiid 
acted upon. It has long been matter for lamentation that V 
preaching of the gospel should be esteemed foolishness ; not be 
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it is unsuitable to change the life of man, but because of the unwil- 
lingness of man to accept of it. But that a man does not accept of 
anything readily and willingly, does not form good evidence that it 
is unfitted to his case, and inapplicable to his necessities. How 
often is advice rejected, and even favours fiung aside, through the 
hardness of the hearts of the persons to whom they are proffered, 
not the unsuitability of that which is offered. Watt's engine was 
not accepted readily, and yet it was quite adapted to the age; Jen- 
ner's vaccination was not adopted willingly, though it was the 
thing best adapted to produce the desired effect, jyon-acceptance 
is not proof of non-adaptation. This ia known in every-day life, 
and ought to be admitted in regard to the gospel. 

Infidelity and secularism— sad facts as they may be — do not im- 
pugn the adaptation of the gospel, but the nature of the human 
heart. G. W. N. affirms that if ** the gospels were adapted to this 
age, they would change faithlessness, sinfulness, doubt, and misbe- 
lief" (p. 343). We say if the gospels were adopted by this age they 
would efi'eot those changes ; that is, they are adapted to produce 
such changes on being used in a proper manner. I cannot doubt 
that the wisdom of God is such that it can make the gospel effec- 
tive in any age. I cannot but believe that His gospel is intended to 
act upon the whole course of the ages of the world. I am unable 
to comprehend how men can decry or deny the adaptation of the 
gospel to the present age, without their involving themselves in 
douDt as to the divinity of its inspiration and the truth of its reve- 
lations ; and I cannot but think that those who have had the good 
seed of the word of Grod sown in their hearts, will confess and feel 
the adaptation of its precepts to all life. I scarcely believed, when 
the discussion began, that the question would bear debate. I now 
perceive that many misconceptions hang around the question. This 
debate will, I hope, put many of these misconceptions to rest : and 
when they are set aside by honest thought and fair reasoning, I 
should think that no one will assert the ineompetency of the gospel 
to be profitable for all things, as " having the promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come." A. A. 

KSGATIYE ARTICLE. — VI. 

It ia not the duty of the writers on the negative to point out the 
cause of this failure of the gospel to exert a healing and hallowing 
influence upon life ; we have, in this particular question, to point 
out, however much we may regret, the proofs of the fact. I^ ^ 
not enough either for the writers on Che affirmative to quote, as 
S. S. does, the statements of the gospels themselves in regard to 
their quidcening and reforming capabiUties and influences. B is not 
a question of capability but of actual operation, and S. S. cannot 
surely look upon society, either at home, in public places, or even 
in chuivh, ana aifirm candidly that the gospel has made itself u*' 
fluential overit. 
Here is a At^tioe of life, even in chnrches, which however true is 
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sufficiently melancholy, and is, wc fear, only a j^reat deal too 
accurately drawn : — 

'* If a man perforin the oommon social obligations of his station, lie is 
considered a religious man ; for the world only looks to the outward de- 
velopment of the inward li#e, and at first sight it seems proper tliat it 
should do so, seeing that actions are all that men have to deal with practi- 
.caUy, — that motives are beyond them. Bat it is found afterirards that the 
truth and healthfulness of the religious feeling from which they spring is 
of the nearest importance to us. . . . Our practical religion has de- 
generated. It has become a pure matter .of cash, to be discharged by 
delegation; and a man is pious as hia pur^eis light or heavy. He rides to 
town daintily; he rotums daintily to his costly, luxurious home; and 
once a year coUectora call for hia annual subscriptions, which his cashier 
pays, and a debit in his ledger ends it all. In thia is no active principle ; 
no self-denial is employed; it has no effect on his comforts and super- 
fluities, never breaks the sleek ripple that plays over the surface of his 
sluggish life, but is altogether a matter of figures. But alas ! in sad truth, 
BO spiritually dead are we that such a cold formality of charity passes 
current for genuine religion among us ; until to speak of a good, charitable 
religious man, means merely that out of his abtindance he gives a 1 ttle ; 
that he pays deputies to perform all his duties. . . . We are Christians 
now by maohmery ; we have a clock of dexterous workmanahip, which, if 
only regularly wound up with its golden key, will chime for us all our 
Christian duties regularly enough, alarming no man with too earnest 
striking. Let a man pay pew-rents and a few annual benevolent sub- 
scriptions, and he may fold hia hands comfortably without one distracting 
care, in sure knowledge that there is something to pray for him, to do good 
for him. Money having been seen to be God now, as is natural, money 
wins heayen ; and he who has only cash sufficient to pay the tolls, will find 
the straight, narrow, upward road (macadamised since the time of Christ 
by modern progress), as easy travelling as the broad, open, downward one. 
. , . Cash they will give you, cold sympathy they will give, but action, 
even of the least onerous kind, self-denial even the most meagre, cannot 
be extorted from them. They have folded themselves iu their mantle*, and 
with their eyes within, have no care for anything abroad ; they wi»h to run 
smoothly on in the sleek routine of voluptuous ktMtez-faire existence, and 
rather than be dragged into a rougher, manlier life, will consent — to con- 
tribute cash."* 

This is the social aspect of church life, and charity feeling is 
equally oyetdone by associative mechanism. It is altogether too 
much done on the limited liability system to touch or interest. It 
comes coldly from the pocket, and it goes coldly to the heart. It 
is not the sort of " giving " which is " twice blessed." Grudgingly 
bestowed it is thanklessly accepted, and it works with the usual 
mercilessness of machinery. Machinery makes very good average 
work, and wherever the same sort of stuff is to be worked into the 
same sort of article, it is beneficially and economically employed; 
but where individuality is concerned, not only as the stufiT but the 
product, it is quite unsuitable. Is it not evident to any one wh^ 

* *' Social Aspects," by John Stores Smith, chap. if. 
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looks at the charitiei of London and our great cities, that they are 
not the issue of a good Samaritan personal charity, and that they 
do not result in the personal imitation of " Him who went about 
continually doing good." We have become so wise that we cannot 
feel the personal appeal of the gospel, and so enamoured of ma^ 
chinery tnat we cannot engage in the personal duties of religion. 
Men would take to doing the Balvation of their souls by proxy even 
in the face of the command, ** Work out your own saWation with 
fear and trembling ; " and this surely is eyidence that the gospel is 
not adapted to modem life. 

Anglican Protestantism, whether nonconformist or conformist, 
is well-known by all observing minds to be dead to the intense self- 
sacrificing and sin-forsaking udth which beat in the hearts of the 
men of old ; dead to the earnest lore of the doctrines which were 
received as those which had been once delivered to the saints ; dead 
to all the diviner charities of human life, and all the holier aspira- 
tions of following Christ which ought to animate the professed 
disciples of the gospel faith. It is well known that there is in the 
churches very little of that contentment with poverty and humility 
of social position which distinguished !many of the saints of the 
ancient churches. It is the reproach of our churches that wealth- 
worship abounds, is rampant even to repugnancy in all sections o£ 
the Christian community. He who pays best is honoured most, and 
the homage paid to gold supersedes many of the laws of God. As 
at once an illustration and a proof of what we state, we quote from 
the Oswestry Advertiser, only giving the extract from the epistle of 
St. James ii. 1 — 4, which is referred to ; " My brethren, have not 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
to persons. For if there come into your assembly a man with a 
gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in 
vile raiment, and ye have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him. Sit thou here in a good place ; and say 
to the poor. Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool ; are 
ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil 
thoughts P " To this proof that St. James taught consistently that 
to the poor is the gospel preached, we now subjoin the following 
contrast : — 

** The Bishop of St. Asaph is striking out a new path for himself. It has ' 
been customary for hishops at any rate to show outward respect to the 
apostles whom they profess to succeed; hut Dr. Hughes has different 
opinions, and expresses them. We know what St. James thinks and sap 
of the treatment of rich and poor in God's house. Se helieves that all 
distinctions should vanish there, and that inside the house, at least, the 
followers of Christ should not esteem themselves greater and better than 
their Master, by refusing to mix, as He mixed, with all ranks and dasses 
of m«i. But St. James lived a very long while ago, a^d Dr. Hughes agrees 
with Mr. J. P. Bobinson, of whom Lowell tells us, that — 

John P. 
Bobinson, he 
Sez they didn't know everythin' down in Judee. 
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And therefore the Bishop writes in this way t-o Mr. QregBon Fell, of 
XtlangolloD, who has been in oommunication with his Lordship respecting 
allotted pews versus firee and open churches :*— 

* If any inhabitant of Llangollen who is entitled to a seat in the pariah 
church should apply to the churchwardens to have a seat assigned to him, 
and if there is a yacant pew, the. churchwardens are in duty bound to assign 
the seat to the applicant, having regard to his station and condition in the 
parish. If any other person of a higher standing has a worse seat, the 
eihurchwardens should assign him the better pew, and give to the applicant 
the one then vacated* 

The italics are our own, and the words are certainly remarkable enough to 
deserre conspicuous type." 

Of coarse there is a ready excuse /or the Bishop, that he wrote 
not as an interpreter of the Scriptures but of the law. That is good 
so fax for him ; but what excuse is there for the law in an age in 
which, as our opponents aver, the gospel is adapted to modem life P 
Such facts giye tne reply to B. M.'8 two questions, p. 265, and go to 
prove that in the eye of the law and its priestly administrator, 
cirilization has rendered the gospel unnecessary, and that if modem 
society adopted the gospel it would have to renounce some of the 
benefits of civilization. S. S. quotes many passages of Scripture 
to show that if they were adopted as the rule of life, society would 
be greatly improved, be, indeed, all right. That they hiave not 
been adopted proves that they are not adapted. We might reverse 
l^e argument of S. S., and say society is honest, pure, free from 
crime, for its laws are all of such a nature as to oppose and destroy 
these ; but would that argument be valid unless we showed that 
the law produced these results P In the same manner, unless S. S. 
could show that the Scriptures have produced in modern life the 
changes he says they are adapted to do, he has failed to prove that 
they are adapted to modern hfe. B. F. T. 

KBGhATIYB BBPItY. 

It would show very little confidence in the arguments which 
have been brought forward by our coadjutors were we to prolong 
this debate at its close. A. A. F. most trenchantly attacks the 
opposition with invaluable weapons. B. C. B. saves me from the 
n^ed of replying much to A. A. "Diamond/' though slightly 
differing from us, gives good reason for advocating the negative ; 
and Georgius D. £. strikes a hard blow, though from a somewhat 
different standpoint. Hence we have very few remarks to make, 
and therefore brief let us be. 

A. A. in the opening paragraph of his paper assumes with perfect 
complacency that by the gospel the Scriptures are meant; and his 
paper implies that the gospel and the Word of God are not only 
co-extensive but co-inclusive ; this is by no means the case. When 
the passages which A. A. eo innocently quotes from St. Paul were 
written, not one of the four gospels had been composed. The Acts 
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of the Apostles were only in the coarse of being gone tbrongb. It 
is probable that St. Paul's Epistle to the The^salonians (written 
shortly after he had preached to them) was the earliest portion of 
the New Testament. So that the gospels spoken of in the passages 

a noted were not the New Testament as we have it ; nor were they 
le Old Testament either, for the Old Testament is not the gospel 
ofJesug Christ, but only the precursor of the revelation of Him. 
A. A. is mislead by the fallacy of names. We now call the Scrip- 
tures or the gospel the Word of God, and he fancies that they who 
used this term in the old time meant the same thing as we by these 
words. This is a mistake, and all that A. A. founds upon this 
fallacy is equally erroneous. We accepted the supposition that the 
Bible was meant, but we are bound now to show the fallacy of 
such a supposition, when reference is made to passages of Scripture 
as an argument for its own utility, as has been done by S.S. in his 
contribution to this debate. 

" We have got beyond the Bible," many say. They disbelieve 
its statements and its stories ; they have applied criticism to its 
facts, and tested its averments by science ; they have found mistakes 
in its numbers, contradictions in its contents, and imposaibiUties 
recorded in it as the staple of its instructions. It claims to be the 
work of a Divine author, and yet inspiration has not freed it from 
dogmatic error ; and basing, as it does, its trustworthiness upoa 
miracles, which are known to be contradictions, we cannot accept 
its doctrines as adapted to our times. Such expressions as these 
are to be heard from not a few in these times, and speakers of this 
sort will gravely wag their heads and say, No, no, sir ; we have 
got past that ; the Bible is behind our age. These, it is affirmed, 
are times of science and progress, when the spirit of inquiry has 
established itself among all classes, and nothing is taken for granted 
as it used to be. In Italy, at the opening of the (Ecumenical 
Council, a demonstration was made in honour of Savonarola, and 
banners were carried on which this inscription was written, " Science, 
the only religion of the Future," and it is well known that the 
leading men in the conducting of the Sunday Lectures for the 
People hold a creed which is briefly expressed in the sentence 
quoted from that banner with its strange device. 

Tue powerlessness of the gospel to touch, move, influence, and im- 
prove the hfe of our age is admitted on all hands. The Bishop of 
Munches ter deplores the analogy between the pleasures pursued in 
the capital of his diocese and those which disgrace Paris; "J* 
Bishop of Peterborough laments the decay not only of religio^ 
faith or of godliness of life, but even of outward decorum and 
decency in the private life of the respectable and aristocratic circles. 
Church Congresses are engaged in discussing the means of dis- 
lodging the practical and theoretical godlessness of the age ; Soeiai 
Sci^'uce Associations have beenconsulting how to bring the practice 
and the duties of life more into vogue ; Congregational Union* 
have been engaged in conferring concerning the revival of the 
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religious life of the churches ; Presbyteries and Synods have can- 
vassed the growing immorality of the period ; Baptist Unions ha?e 
consulted about the means of bringing the gospel message more 
efifectively home to the heart and conscience ; Methodist Agencies 
have been invoked for the promotion of piety; Young Mtn's 
Christian Associations have been striving to arrest the tide of 
irreligion and unrighteousness. Sabbath (School conferences have 
been lamenting the small bold taken upon the spirit by the in- 
structions given to children; and men have long and serinuBly 
bewailed the education of the streets, the beer-shop, the skittle- 
alley, the singing saloon, the dancing platform, and the racecourse. 
Then what a witness against our so-called gospel civilization is 
borne by the reports of the working of the gang system in agri- 
cultural districts ; of the factory system in manufacturing localities, 
and of the truck system in mining places. To this, if we add the 
observations each one is able to make for himself on drunkenness, 
family and personal purity, commercial dishonesty, and Sabbath- 
breaking, as well as the records of the daily papers of crime, de- 
tected and undetected, of social iniquities abounding, and the 
revelations of all the various courts in which misdemeanours, 
felonies, offences, &c., are adjudicated oo> what a terrible sum of 
proof arises that, from some cause or other, the gospel has not been 
and indeed is not adapted to modern life. 

It must be observed that in this debate the opponents of the 
affirmative may be either firm believers who long for and desire 
some strong adapting in£uence of the Holy Spirit to bring men to 
Jesus; t>)ey may be misbelievers who regard Christianity as one of 
the possible forms which religion may assume, or they may be 
unbelievers who doubt the gospel records altogether. But, besides 
these, there may be those, of wnom I am, v\ ho believe that a belter 
and brighter era is about to dawn on humanity, when the gospel, 
freed from all the elements of unreason in it, shall exert its 
due influence on all minds as the teacher of high moral truths 
certainly divine. Just because we hope some affirm that the uospel 
is not now, though it may be hereafter, adapted to become effective 
upon modern life. F. F. A. 



OUGHT THE AUTHOEI^ED VERSION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTirRES TO BE BEYISED BY A HOYAL COM- 
MISSION? . . 

AFFIEMATIVB AETICLB.— IV. 

The argument frequeiltly rested on by the ailtagonists of revision, 

namely, that any such re- translation would lessen the regard paid 

to the Scriptures by the people, and destroy the reverence for the 

text of the Bible, along with the habit of reposing in its statements, 

8, in my opinion, just one of those which tefl most strongly in 

aYoar of the opposed undertaking. The great bulk of church goers 
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are mere traditionalifits. They have got into the idea that *' all 
Bcriptnre is given by inspiration of God." They interpret this to 
mean every phrase and verse of Scripture, one equally with another. 
They are further fortified in this opinion by the habit of the clergy 
in almost invariably choosing one sentiment or verse as the text of 
their sermonizings. So people get hold of a verse which seems to 
them to inculcate or forbid some certain thing, and they quote 
these texts like proverbs, or legal decisions, or aphorisms from an 
oracle superior to that at Delphi. They lose (if tney ever had) the 
idea of the imity and continuity of Scripture, ana they become 
bibliolaters, text-quoters, and babblers about " to the law and to 
the testimony, if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no truth in them." In this adherence to the dead letter 
they lose the living spirit of the gospel. 

It could scarcely be meant by our opponents that bibliolatry is a 
virtue ; for such an idea would l3e absurd. If we are not to be bib- 
liolatrous, would it not be a great benefit to have our old notions 
put authoritatively to rout, and to get our verse-quoters given a 
quietus to P Of course, some of these would not be put down from 
their high-falutin position, even by a Eoyal Commission ; but many 
would be kept from putting their confidence in isolated texts, if, by 
a translation which had received the sanction of a Boyal Commission, 
the phrases on which they perilled their opinion were shown to 
read to a different conclusion ; at any rate, it would surely be a great 
gain if the associations which have crystallized into these opinions 
were broken up and shown to be erroneous. Indeed, one of the 
great advantages of a revision would be this breaking up of old 
erroneous associations and ideas, and the resolving of many mis- 
takes by the simplification of the rendering ; while the advantage 
of such a translation, having the sanction of a Boyal Commission, 
would be to put to flight the egotistic self-asserting confidentiality 
which many use concerning the doctrines, or rather dogmas, which 
they found on the mere verbal turn of the Authorized Version. Mul- 
tinlicity of view would show them their error, and authoritative 
scnolarship would demolish their confidence. 

It is said, with a great appearance of considerateness, that there 
are now so many aids to Scripture study, that there is no need for a 
revision of the Bible. So we are to surround ourselves, when we 
desire to know the truth of God for the health of our spirits, with 
Bible Dictionaries and Cyclopedias, Concordances and Lexicons, 
Geographies and Atlases, Commentaries and Expositions, Annotated 
and i^aragraph Bibles, Guides to Scripture Knowledge, Bible Word- 
books, Keys to Scripture History, Treasuries of Biblical Informa- 
tion, and all the array of scholastic theologians, in order that we 
may learn the meaning of that word, which is spoken of as being so 

?lain that he who runs may read, and reading may understand, 
his is a preposterous idea. It would limit Scripture reading to a 
very select class, those who had wealth, leisure, culture, and pati- 
ence ; while a distinguishing feature of the Scriptures is that " to 
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the poor tbe gospel is preached." It is aaite eyident that our oppo- 
nents do not mean what they say in this matter, that they mid 
themflelres in a difficulty, and that they are merely nsin^ this argu- 
ment as a defence to coyer their retreat and defeat ; for if all these 
things are necessary to the comprehension of the present version of 
the Scriptures, no greater evidence could be given of the necessity 
of a revision of an authoritative nature, such as oould be accom- 
plished by a Soyal Oommission, and that only. 

After all, this question of a Boval Commission is the most impor- 
tant matter in dispute. Few advocates for holding tenaciously to 
the present version are quite against emendation. ±2ven S. S. con- 
sents to a small amount of revision. One argument strikes us in 
favour of a revision, which as it has not been previously touched 
upon, I may note here; the present Authorized Version was revised 
by a body of men such as would in our day be regarded as a Boyal 
Commissiont; and it would, perhaps, be unfair to lay aside the pre- 
sent one, to adopt any one issued on authority less worthy of reliance. 
It would be dimcult to convince people that the one nroffered was 
as trustworthy as the one to be supplanted, unless it nad attestors 
of equal eminence, collectively and individually, and as thoroughly 
guaranteed as those who had been engaged in giving the former 
one. It is very well known that in the present condition of public 
opinion, such a Eoyal Commission would be formed on broad and 
lioeral orinciples, and would pursue its labours so as to ensure pub- 
lic conndence. It would contain all our ripest scholars and all our 
best theologians, and it is most probable that the final revision 
would be undertaken in public, while it is presumed that the ver- 
sion would not really take effect until the matter had been reported 
to Parliament, and had been subjected to full consideration by the 
representatives of the people. 

X^egative article 1 is anonymous, either intentionally or acoiden- 
tally. It contains a good many excellent and able remarks, in 
several of which we heartily concur. The writer takes a course of 
argument which is somewhat unusual, and he states it with force. 
We mean his idea about the prevalence of the present authorized 
version in many countries. But a large proportion of the force of 
this argument in this particular question is taken away by the 
consideration that India, Africa, China, the insular territories of the 
Southern Seas, Ac., owe their supplies of the Scriptures to England. 
Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin Bibles ; 
Bibles issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Eeli- 
gious Tract Society, &c., are those which are used in these regions. 
So that, when this is taken into account, the difficulty brought for- 
ward in Negative article 1 resolves itself into this — Would the 
United States of America be likely to adopt a version of the Scrip- 
tures got up under a Eoyal Commission in Great Britain. I think 
they would, I think their critics would examine the work done with 
care and keen scrutiny ; but I think also they would be likely to 
find the work so well done, that the churches of America would 
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accept the work with gladneRs and singleiieAa of }ieaxt Bab ^ven 
though ther^ were a Eoyal Commission appointed here, it mj^ht^ 
empowered to consult with, and even to laoour with» a comnusftioa 
a|)pc»int<>d by the Government of the XTnited Statqa. ... 

The ohjection made about unsettling the faith of the pure and 
f<^irvent but simple belieyer in the present version as Goaa wpra, 
God*8 testimony, God's oracles ; the word of truth, the wor^ .of 
salvation, appears to me of no material force. Such, belierorf 
accept the present^translaiion on the authority of the tr^nslaJtpra.in 
the reign of James I. Tlipy caniiot surely refuse to apceptt a»T^.v. 
sion dohe by the best scholars in the days of Victoria, wtcEq.ttft' 
wJ!ol6 progress of the work would be subject to tlie criticisma pfjaU- 
scholax.'^ and all churches. : i; . i 

That it would be a triumph to scepticism I am unable to see as^ 
gfonnds ^or believing. It i duld not be afSrmedthat the tranalatW 
proposed had altered any textual affirmation without good grM;^^^ 
in the original, and hence there could be no accusation of uItQrl9|r.. 
viif* VI 8. I am, besides, of opinion that the authority and tba iixfluenci^ 
of the Commission would be such as to place them above suapic^piL, 
This being admitted, what a benefit it would bjB to the unleai^ed, 
sceptic, who has hitherto been withheld from giving bis adhe^ipn IjO 
Chrintianity on account of defects in the translation, to hay^ thejie 
removed, and the rough. places of the word made plain to l^zal 

'On all accounts 1 think we ought to. have a revision ot 
tures undertaken and completed by a Koyal Commission, 
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Thb advoqates and opponentsof a r^trans^tioo of tl^e .Scri|]ttures' 
have much to plead on br-balf of their ^espeetive views^of ito^uas** 
tiou, but we think (the balance of .the weights of argiun^ni lottisa tf> 
the side, of the opponents of any revisixxi whieh could be iiiade[|biy> 
a !Eo.T al Commission, Sincere believers in revelatiooi do not ssei^wnf- 
a revised translation to support or snstain their Caith ; and soi^ios 
are nat very likely to be satisfied with any revision which di4'iiot 
materially add to their confidence in their scepticism i beAee. far JdEi^ 
uucertain and. preca^ioius good we ought not to rush hastal^F.iatoi 
c^tain and clearly for-eseeu f vils. This objection cowrs tWiwhiJJe 
ground of the question as raised by H. K. in his long and rambling 
paper, which retails objections, to the present veifsion whieh have 
been so often repeated that they have beoome stale, as diteh water; 
and we bring it forward here, not because we think it oonoemsiihe 
question we have got to discuss, but that it.- rebuts an elabn^e 
argument which H. K. prolongs into tediousuess< 

One of the great arguments on the general subject, insisted on 
with great reiteration by the opponents of the -present version of 
t1)e Scriptures, is that a revision would render the text clearer hf^ 
the use of modern phraseology and a nearer likeness to the Ute«i4«ffe . 
of our day, especially by,theiayciding of pi)SQlete.^f presaioiHi .We 
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can admit that there are a few mistranalations in the present yer* 
sion, but we would ask if any possible yersion of any book whateyer— 
least of all of the Scriptures — can be accomplished without what 
will be called or regarded as mistranslations P Look for a parallel 
to the translations of Homer, Horace, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, which 
issue in multitudes almost monthly. Is it probable that if men 
cannot rest satisfied with the best yersions of the best men in 
regard to those books which refer only to fiction and matters of 
taste, they will acquiesce in a reyised yersion of the Scriptures, 
which are held to be (or to contain) the word of eternal life. 
Would it be worth while to unhinge and unsettle all our literature ; 
to destroy all the associations of time and circumstance ; to arouse 
a jealousy of the ignorant against the acceptance of a new Bible, 
that a few unimportant phrases should be amended, any of which 
can be corrected in a word by a preacher, or shown by a simple 
collation of passages to be capaole of being understood easily 
when Scripture is made its own interpreter F Would it be worth 
while to translate pedagogue as "guardian slaye," instead of 
iehoolmcuter (Gal. iii. 24) ; deputjf. Acts xiii. 7, '* proconsul ; " vile 
person, Isa. xzxii. 6, as "sneaking man," or to use "skip-ofier- 
ing •* for p<MS80ver f 

It may be safely affirmed that of no possible yersion can there 
oyer again be such a general acceptance, in none so common an 
acquiescence ; for mere sectarian feelings, interests, hatreds, and 
disunions would hinder agreement, howeyer perfect a textual re- 
yisjon mij^ht haye been giyen, howeyer exact and graceful a trans- 
lation might haye been attained. But all these elements of dis- 
cord would be embittered were a Hoyal Commission to effect the 
reyision. Voluntaries would argue against the right of the State 
to interfere with religion ; one sect would refuse to be overridden 
by a majority in a matter involving conscience and faith ; another 
would suspect bad faith in the choice of revisers, and still another 
woald quarrel — as S. S. does — about the personal orthodoxy of in- 
dividuals ; politics would offend one sect, the wiping away of cant 
phrases on which favourite doctrines were defended or advanced 
would alienate another; while others would hold aloof because 
they had not been consulted with sufficient honour, or recognised 
with enough of suavity. Look at the Nonconformists, with their 
innumerable hymn-books, and hymn-book discussions and dissen- 
sions, and take that as a slight specimen of the confusion worse 
confounded which would arise when churches and sects debated— « 
which Bible P the old or the new P 

Without disparagement to the rationale of the question itself, I 
nmst note that the present agitation of the subject is in reality due 
to the disciples of the German neology, and was commenced in 
this country by the writers in the Westminster Review, — writers 
who treat the Pentateuch as an old wife's fable, full of Jewish 
nonsense and unbelievable incidents. It is not a little curious^ 
And BureLj deserving of note, that such an agitation should haye 

1870. 2 J* 
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been begun bj 6acb oartie?. It is not likely that they did that to 
secure greater aid to tiiemsclve5i in their Btniggli>9 againetsecptieini, 
or to increase the faith of others in that wht(rh they doubted. 
A Tersion trhich woald satisfy the conditions of orthodox hehtf 
would not gratify them ; but is it not probable that they oalenlate 
on the unsettlement of the churches which would resalt from sooh 
a revision, whether it were Hceased and enforced, or left free to 
diacussion and consideration P The great mass of those who hafe 
np doubts would be disturbed, they would be aocused of forsaking 
their previous entrenchments, aU tne diifbrenees between the new 
and the old would be made so many grounds of sneers agaimt 
those who could swallow such a version, and found n^ only tJieir 
teaching and their preaching, but even their creeds, on sueh a 
qrude basis. 

We have been reminded in this debate of the pfaetiee of preachers 
criticising the received text, proposing amendments, and arguing 01 
these substitntions ; and as far as the people are ooooemed tkej 
niight be suppositions, as if they were not only improved venions 
of their text, but as if they had been approved by eritios. Th»», it 
18 argued, is disastrous to the faith of the people, and shows that a 
j^vised and retran^^lated Bible is required as a protection of the 
people from this hacking and hewing, this tinkering and patdiing 
of the present version. But if this is disadvantageous, as our 
opponents argue, would not an increase of the evil aggravate the 
malady P Would not the old version always be liable to be brought 
up for comparison with the new P and would not the diffioaity be 
enormously increased if we required to keep two Bibles, if not 
ti«fore ourselves, before our mind's eye ? Moreover, would or could 
ihla artifice of rhetoric be given up by the expositors of the Scrip- 
tures P Some to show scholarship, others to elueidate the topie» 
others for the sake of attaining attention to a discussion of the 
qoestiouB involved, would still refer to the original, quote and eriti- 
eise it, compare it with the versions old and new, and in all proba- 
bility would make confusion worse eonfbunded. 

It should be recollected that we have all sorts of Bible helps for 
the elucidation of Bible difficulties ; that any one in the least diffi- 
culty in regard to a point of doctrine and practice can have aceess 
to these sources in public libraries, church libraries, or in the 
libraries of their pastors. Besides, we have ann6tated Bibles, Bibles 
with conunentanes, Bible cyclopaedias, A«., which give every ex- 
planation that can reasonably be desired. Ike Bible has been 
ccitically sifted over and other again ; the diffieulties have beoi 
considered and treated of in regard to the present version, and if 
we were to hate a revised translation, not only would aU the BiblKt 
eoncordances, £?., at present in use and in stock be veadered nse- 
k»8, but almost all this literature would be Tendered to a great 
extent worthless by the changes wrought ia the new venioo. 
Hverybody knows how hard it is to verify quotations which have 
been modernized or " improved ;* how great would be the hardship 
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of haTing all our Scripture references in all sermons and theo- 
logical works deranged ! What a cost would the sacrifice of pro- 
perty, labour, and intellectual research involye— leaving all the 
upsetting'of faith, out of calculation I Are we prepared, for a few 
trivial hardships in comprehending the present version, to run such 
risks P Surely no I 

Besides, let us consider what a battle of the books there would 
be I We should have the discussion of the authorship of the books, 
their eanoaicity, genuineness, and authenticity set. loose upon the 
nation ; the Apocrypha controversy, now for a longtime abandoned, 
reopened ; the adoption of a text to be determined, the value of 
voHiB leeiwMs to be debated, each sect would hold to those readings 
which favoured its dogmas ; and then the style of English to be 
adopted requires consideration, — Elizabethan, AugustauyYiotorianP 
EaoxL difloussion would most probably result in a defeated minority^ 
and all these minorities being set in opposition would most 
effectually deft troy the unanimity of its reception. 

Here comes in now our argument against a revision by a royal 
commission ; either it would decide peremptorily upon what was 
to be the revised form in which the Bible would appear, or it would 
not. If it did not, we should be in no better case than we are 
now, for it would not gain universal acceptance any more than 
any of the other versions which have of recent years appeared. 
If it did, it would be a spiritual tyranny exercised bv the State over 
the Church, which would not be submitted to by Nonconformists, 
and 80 again it would be an ineffectual step. 

" Aspirate " thinks he has settled this question by his reference 
to the previous translation of 1611 (p. 256), but he has very imper- 
fectly estimated the difference between the times of Elizabeth and 
those of Victoria on religious topics — especially the opinions enter- 
tained now-;a-days by the people on the province of Government. 
JNFor has he seen how little would be gained by getting a revised 
Bible for England which would not be the accepted Bible of aU 
Christendom wherever the English language is spoken. 

A B^yal Commission is a dangerous form for getting Scripture 
questions settled. Indeed, royal commissions have become pro- 
verbial of late for incompetence in execution and latitudinarianism 
in suggestion.. To be effective it would require to consist of known 
theologians. AU known theologians are men who have taken up 
positions in their several sects, and who are more or less committed 
to particular views on this and similar nmtters. Thev could not 
bring an unbiassed mind or a free spirit to the consideration of 
such a subject ; the dead weight of the paist and its traditions would 
hang heavy on their consciences and hearts, while public opinion 
would court impartiality and recreancy* and thus the whole matter 
would be prejudiced. X do not think we can have an acceptable 
revision of the Scriptures done by a royal commission. M. N. 
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.: .iOUOHT THB .STIBJJSCTIQ^ WOMtN 1*0' BE 
>■••'" •.-■-. .'MSCONTIKUEPP',.. : .• .' \. 

ATPIBMATrVB 'ic»WOMB,rrr-Ti *: 

. i' > TRB>gr<kw,tIi 0^ gJffift^ priikcipl^p is .s^pw, .J^is is consistent with 
tbeiT' nature, foRitbeir^gri^Titjr, apd ioflue^cp Remand considerailoD, 
«ad'it would 8hji»Vi.« irery amfjl iippireiiiatio;;^ of. the^lr importance if 
at native. Of Jnecw^ifie. , Tjiey ,Q^nnot .De.;copiprehended at one effort, 
Irotiareithe results. nd, Img. wiiti^'ipfi ,ap[^4 f^xious mquirj. The 
slages.of fhj9ir.deTek>pinent.ai:e as wel) npa^ked ^nd recognised as 
ihtti^. of the; most. ordiwify. nfttur*! phenomenon, 
.; The question ^Bow. nndQt ;oon8idei:ati9n, ,)|as. , ai^tained to that 
po^Hiim. Which ealli. for.. t4he.e0rn^^t atte;n.tion oC every one whp is 
soiioitbiu. of tbr ^elfar? of mankindt ^And^ .beyond tliis^ our 
SftlJidntikNi.. should be.viore.,&*mly J&xed,.wh^,9 men/ on seriously 
disouBsing'theqiftesiiion* nrriye at.:avich.gloo;a^y qoncljui^iou^ as^tboee 
tRfaisfe'ive pcertente^hy contribijitor^ oa the opposite sid^. JJn- 
doobtediyit IrIU tOyibQ lo^ofsomie to pic^rie q. ^i9astrous htiirss 
wheh >gTeat>;'Bu)^eot«. ,si|oiltir to the, present ^^e deib.aie^/ But it 
mitst;Bot.be;foifj90tJteo that piotu^^es of, what i^iay ]b.e ape ^ot argiji* 
Bients^andthaitvJike. all^ things elae,,t^ey h^ve ^ limit. ' !|!ndeed, 
here!.? to shake, ihe groun^^ oi\ suvh forpbo^iingis, 'iLh^ qyiestion' plight 
berasked; .irhatigcoat change in society, ^^icp have beea cautipusly 
andi Jgtaduaily^aacowpliahQd,: h^Y«i given rise .to, anytliing but what 
has, on the whole, been beneficial? And while admittii^ig. ihe'yast 
akeralaDii..wbioh. this r^orm willi aff^ot .in 'society, it doea' not 
appear, that it .wtU:hejpjujioT3a to thf, bo4y politic.. Tl(e question 
is' .treated too. oawjlu^iTjely af a wom^n*§, q|u,ea.tion. Jt is by no 
maan^ .ao ; alihot^hJegiMation may Apply tp women niore pariicu- 
lad^; yet it is not nti^ljl con&ned,.to them. IS'or^ however ^li^r they 
may bie^removed Jn onft diwtion, or .anptl^er ffpm.t^'eir present 
posittoa m .sor;ieJiy» theiir sex, ..as; a cox^«>titu^nt/cann9t be affected 
wifchcmtinfla^niciiog the jiexajwing oonistituent. A^P^i^, ,4^1? j4l^^^^^^ 
is a^gaedaaif .a.8add^li jp^voU^tipn will,be the ccjrisequen'oe. of any 
alienation in the jSijbuation pf wom^n. !But np.such.pjrcumslance 
wiUihappen» .W/omen will. not. im mediately ^embrfi^e the 'changes 
vhlphiajro offered, .to. thenj,, Thay lyill r^j^^iri^ "the s^ame gerio^ <?' 
time: to thoroughly understand tJiei changes a^ men will tojprepare 
ior.the«r.«ff*ot^,. .,, ;...,., ,/, ... . j,^ .."/^ ;* ^, ,.\j 

That women are subjected, or rather — to soften a phrase wnicnJi 
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certainly harsh — that something is wrong in the 6onStifution' of 
society, is almost implied when it is admitted that any alteration 
in the position of women will create a crisia. To bring this about, 
women must have capabilities to comprehend and enjoy what is 
novel in their situation. But this capacity exists under the old 
rdgime, and therefore proves theinjivBtice of withholding from them 
privileges which they ite^a\ile to <^xewj?sy. ' If women are by their 
education and training unfitted to appreci^ite these privileges, a<id 
if it i^ feared that^tUe removal of restrictions will give rise to 
all manner of tetiTs, it must bfe remembered that' mterihave^ittll the 
upper hand, ard that it is t&^ir 'officii Mher to guide the newly 
acquired powers than to grow jealous of female ascendency, and to 
be alarmed at its portended exkteiioe« 

Again, also, the fe^ that women will successfally compete with 
men, when they are admitted into tlkOse'!Bt»bevesx)f <aH>iQn''rwUrch 
have hitherto beeii' almost entirely cbufifti^toinen^ i»a yowregfti 
argument to support the justice of W0rtiea*sels(iiiiiv ^Aitkoughftfaie 
case requires no such strengthening, yet- one of the refn^ns a«hkic^ 
to prove that women shoiihi b^ retailed vA' their ippesent tptMntien', 
forms a strong readoil that the eharige novT'prbpmed shoald>:l)e 
made. And if, as it H said:, Women, gen^paiW^ ^ar0< inoafMible 
of executing the higher fltnctions of H^« it i^ttieivsrtof^dhefi^ to 
laws and customs which "prevent them from 'd<^ing thitt whiek^hej 
cannot do. But no such thing is thecftse. Natttre m^'deeliro 
that they are the^< weakei" vessels,** bkitit ^oeS notf iddioateiithat 
they are unable to do tho^e -duties wkicti'^e]|r) aBr>aiarul<»,'ha¥ei-Beyetr 
attempted. It cannot be denied that Some wo'oydn here perform^ 
creditably what has Tain out' of the orJlnary coarse ;©f wonrfen'is 
work. And in all our great political and social ohaDwes; fetsf%(hB^ 
been entertained that the many cduld- liot^ or^j|^QM''nflt,'eseiiouBe 
those privileges which the few were rightly enj05ing^ The^eHfeara 
have never been realized. In the pri^seiit <i]i9tande,'therefore^%^ 
proper training and cultui*e, the ma^rity of women would >aeouU 
themselves In a manner Which would catfSe no regret- that tlleir 
claims had been recognised. ,.,.().♦ 

Women, so it appears, liave less interest in the oomfortB «ikd 
plea.<^ure8 of life than men. We are told of the immediate deoay lof 
social happiness if women are allowed to eater'into polities, /or are 
allowed tne use of those rights ^hich' belorig to them« Tlieyr.wiil 
lose their lovingoess, their gentleness, their tiendernesa. Alb tkbee 
peculiar charms which women po-sess will 'vafiish. Women will* 
in fact, be entirely transformed. Bat it may be asked, where and 
how are they to meet with influences whkrh ara to efi^t their de-^ 
generaf^y P Surely those qnaUtie^i need not be ertwiicated by enjoys 
ing any Kind ot electoral franchises, by possessing property whiehno 
one can lawfully take fVam them,or by employing xh^it time in deetier 
studies than have hitherto been their wont, to* fit them for higner 
functions in life. Surely the natural aSecti'ms auid endearn(ieiit8"ne 
not so slender as to be unable to stand the extra tensiOfi which these 
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pumiits may impose ; and if tliey gave way, women would suffer 
equally with men, and the old uositionB are not irretrievable. 

Moreover, women will not oe compelled to undertake duties 
which they may object to perform. Persona, as a rule, are capable 
of comprehending that for which they are most suitable. la the 
new order of things women will find their level ; there must be free 
trade, in labour, and no arbitrary endeavours to fix values, but by 
intrinsic merit of individuals, male or female. It is unfair to say 
that women are unable to do work which they have not been 
trained to do. It is also impossible to estimate the relative value 
of the sexes in the position they are in at present. For years of 
laboui' and experience must overbalance the attainments of a novice. 

It is said that, as the case now stands, legislation will benefit the few. 
It is said also, that women, as a class, are not anxious for change, 
and that it is only a small number of strong-minded women who 
are agitating ; but how this conclusion is arrived at we cannot tell. 
A little attention would perhaps have altered it. Glancing at the 
previous agitadoBS which have any similarity, it would be found 
that it is not usually the claimants of privileges who first 
commence the movement for their attainment. The force has been 
from without. And, again, the position of women shows why no 
general^ interest is apparently taken by them in their claims ; their 
subjection proves it; they have no organ wherewith to move 
public opinion, and they, as a body, are little accustomed to the 
means of making their wishes heard, with which, it is one of the 
objects of the present movement to make them acquainted. 

The magnitude of the reform does not weaken the justice of the 
claims of women. Nor ought its novelty to be aUowed to warp 
the judgment. And if women are incapable of entering at once 
upon the new position, it may safely be affirmed that those 
qualities which are the characteristics of womanliness, patience, 
endurance, forbearance, will be of inestimable talue to themselves 
and to others, when they are so far advanced as to enjoy the 
alteration. C. F. A.. S. 

▲FFIfiaCAXrVB BBFLT. 

That the position of women is not satisfactory may be taken 
for grtmted. Why is it soP is in all probability the mostim- 
. portant topic of our times. The social and political dependence of 
women, or, as Mr. Mill puts it in emphatic phrase, '* the subjection 
of women,'* is held to be largely the cause. It has been asked, 
Ooght this subjection to continue P And the answer given has 
been a considerably decided l^o, from women of all ranks, and 
men of many shades of opinion— even good Mr. Punch, who takes 
care to laugh always on the winning side, baring come over 
to the side of, the advocates of the extension of female rights, 
privileges, and reforms, at least, as the following quotation shows, 
hejnay.be said to have learned the alphabet of the advocacy of 
woman's cause : — 
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J^vised and adapied io the ptesini titM, 

A — Lady Amberley — well can she speak, * 

B — is Mi^B Booker — the head of the cllqua. 

O — is Miss Cobbe — who wrote •' Broken Lights," 

D — Miss Daris^Bupports £duoational Bights. 

£ — is Miss Bstlin*--who works on ConiBHttoe) 

F — Mrs. Faweett — both learned and witty. 

Q-— is Miss Gkrratt — of medical fame, 

H — ^is Miss Hill — the " Poor Board " knows her name. 

J — Miss Jex Blake>^ follows in Miss G.'s line, 

K — is Mrs. King — who braved prison and fine. 

M — is Harriet Martineau — of experiooce ripe, 

If — is Florence Nightingale — whom to praise all men write. 

P — is Mias Pechey — the " Hope Scholarship " wlio gained^ 

Q — ueer that tho Cniyersity gare her nought for her pains ! 

B — is Miss Bye — who fears no ill wind, 

T — Miss Helen Taylour — few such speakers you will find. 

V — is the Victory whence these ladies' eflTorts tend, 

W — is Miss Wolstenholme — the "Married Women's" finead. 

X— the unknown Number of Friends to the cause, 

Z — are the Zanies who make all unjust laws. 

I shall best fulfil tlie duty of respondent in tliis debate by 
limiting myself strictly to reply ; not by — as is too often done — 
importing new matter into the material argument. 

T. F. M. begins very h*usquely. He evidently supposes that 
ridicule is the test of truth. I need only remark that the most 
Bacred Lkiugs have been exposed to the largest amount of ridicule 
but that they are sacred notwithstanding that. To show that he is 
mistaken, or that, if he is not, then his appeal to Scripture and St. 
Paul is irreverent, because capable of being ridiculea, Jesus took 
upon Himself no marital responsibilities, and did not seem to think 
that marriage was the ultiaiatum of either sex. St. Paul was a 
misogynist, and a bachelor who did not do his part towards the re- 
duction of the difficulties of ' marriage " solution of the woman's 
question. He did indeed admit that in certain cases it was " better 
to marry," but his general opinion was that while those who marry 
do well, those who refrain from marriage do better. St. Paul on 
marriai^e and the subjection of women should not, we think, mueh 
serve T. F. M. iu this debate. His belief that universal custom is 
on the side of subjection is equally easily dealt with, unless he can 
show that all that is customary, all that is old, all that is acquiesced 
in, is right ; in which case nothing would ever be altered, and 
nothing at all improved. 

He asserts (p. 29) that " the subjection of woman has been naiF 
versal." Is he quite sure of this P Is it not a fact i\m\, pol^cmdrw^ 
or women having many husbands, can be traced over half the 
globe P This fact counterbalances our Salic law of female snbje^ 



Mb)l. Btoideff, bftit T. !F. 'Mt'doii«i<tered«?^Mit> if >bi» d<S9«ri»eB of ;A« 
subjection of women was fully earned <mt it'could oiAy end as it 
bfts done ia batblardus co^&tfiea, atid «« it oonitwntly tends to do 
ill tbofle where it is a doctrine or a eu^tom, to promiscaousneBa of 
intercourse, and tb«>reafter to female infautiscidte P Mormon polyguny 
is only a sort of licensed form of protmiscuousuess arising'- fvom tEe 
idea of ibe subjection of women ; and we know thst pc^ygatm^t » a 
less leg^alised manner, prevails in some cooaftries wbere the vdb}9&- 
tion of Women is kept most ri^oroualy. 

The argument (on p. 29) rejB^arding ** Amotions/' if ihe term be 
translated into duties aud tequiridments, is equally atwiiable a|;anst 
men as against women. Inikct^'tb^ aiV-erligs t)f itteotnpefeiicy for 
duty is far larger in men than in women r this Msea fromtke 
greater morality of femajes tbim of males; '' in a world of werk^ 
tboutfht, competition, and keen encounter/' e>n# would eixpect, on 
T, F. M/s principles, to see itfen models of temperance, chasfcitj, 
prudefU'C, and industry ; but we do not ; women's disabilities ave, 
therefore, not a proper buttress to the arguments be uses against 
the iree rivalry of women with men. 

If the husband is, aS T. F. M. says, the income^produoer^ the 
house-band (p. 29), why is it that in the upper and mliddle ranks 
rich wives are so diligently soughtF and why is it that 'the dower 
of danghters is a matter of so mfueh care, anxiety, and considera- 
tiei&f Is it not one of the «viis of the subjection of women that, 
being disabled from doing any thing for their own support, they nr* 
quire to be depenfdent on their maAe relatives to supply them with 
a dowry, — that is, a bribe to induce a husband to take themP 
Tbie of the higher ranks. In the lower, is: it not' too often the case 
that wom^^n ri' quire to ^ork for the support of themselves and their 
families, often, too, for the support of the profligacy of their nominal 
httsbfltidH ? — ay, even to the extent of penonal demoralization^ibr 
their support F We oonteod that neither in upper nor lower 
society shi)uld women be subject to such treatment at the hands of 
men. ' ' 

' But T. F. M. thinks women should vahie this subjection (p. :80) ; 
a subjvctioti whi<^ makes them the prev^ of fbrtune^unter^and 
marrfxg<*-gamblefrB, of rufELan rascals and -cowardty knavesv whieh 
cuts on thf right hand of independence that it may secure to them 
the aHo^ed' use of the left hand of dependence, when ehanoe, -ep- 
portunity, and good luck combine to make it possible. Does .tins 
need reftttaiion P - 

But it seems, xiGforeover, -that this subjection is the safeguard of 
women (p. 31). Would^you believe that suoh thinge could be 
affirmed i' thai it could be asserted that dependenee on others was 
a greater safegunrd and 'a more trust worthy resourse than i>de*< 
pendenee aUd powiB^^ will and opportunity tx> help one's 8el€>. Ba# 
then T. F. M. destroys his own argument most wondrously inthe* 
very' paragraph devoted t6 the proof of his assertion, bjf 'showing 
Ai^^^Li^ dspendence which is^wdman'B aaf^uardinchLoeB BKn^.^ 



«dRec, and vomen to aocerpt,. oi! A9Xttalfjrel«tiqniiiupfl^.il0giii;cti<mf^ 
andutipvoteeied by jtwrriage. ti^*. . ; » /- • > 

. : T. F. M* objcets to *'tEe oompetitioa of f^m^W .agdiost nxalf 
Jabonr " (|». 32); tbati»t he holds that tbei.male.sei^.pught to be 
ivoteeted in Iheii* monopoly of- tb(»> irageft-^D4 of the worldi wi 
that women ought to be oondemned to praotical pauperiiiia» axi4 
livie Qdk the bounty of otbers. Surely ao one wUl eztdorse this pwr 
po^terooa datn &r a mala monopoly of all the fr^uts of labi^ur, i^ 
this ridiculous proposal to coufer on women the special prwile^ of 
being dependent on tbe good feeling of their r^latires to ailpw Ihem 
ado&» and the eofiTeni«n«e of men to a»k. them to ocoupy a wife'9 
plac9, or an hujibler and leas protected posiiion of aul^eotion. I 
,adrooate as juttiee to womea tnat they should be^ubjeet to no sueb 
leatriction, and I maintain that suoh eubjeotioa ought to be disr 
continued wboHy and promptly* 

Turn we now to B. 8.» whose main affirmation is that thete ia " a 
surl^eotion of women which is seriptural» naturali and reaaopable ',' 
(p. 106). This is not d^ni^d by the most vltra adFOoate of woman!* 
rights. It is in the interpretation of t^i«se teroos that the-matter of 
ooDtention issues. Women Bre to be subject «• ripturiilly to the k| ws 
of right and wrong which govern their position as the mother-seX) 
but man is subject to the same laws in his own place aud poaitiottv 
Thus they are equally subject to equal laws, sad clearly indepeud* 
enee ia the very principle of personal responaibility. The same 
reasoning holds as to nature aod reanon. '^iBosalind'* has most 
archly turned the point of his Scripture arguments against S. St, 
and we wonder that she did not see in his ease of factory women 
and neglected homes a proof that the subjection of wom^n to worth. 
less husbands who spent their earnings elsewhere and otherwiae 
than at home brought about the neglected homes which the inde^ 
pendence of • woman was striving to overcome as best slie migh(« 
S^ S. thinks that in cases of difference the hu&band should ruJb 
(p. -106); our contention ia that worth and sense, not wrath and 
sex, should rule. To the closing paragraph of S. S. (p. 108) we 
reply that mutual responsil>ilities imply mutual duties, end that 
these- otight to be adjusted righteously, and that eaclx party should 
be declared to be justly subject to the performance of those duties 
whieh the responsibility incurred implies. 

K. IL fortifies his argument with philosophy, as S. S. does with 
Scripture. '^Sexis," he oracularly declares* '*a settled matter." 
Who ever said it was notP But does sex signify inferiority or 
equality *^ If inferiority, on which side is it P He does not believe 
in." any natural inferiority arising from sect " (p< 208), but l)e.eot> 
aiders that the ettbj action of woman is in reality a necessity Of 
naterey and founded on tbe faeta of Ufe^. Very clear and satisfactory 
sneh reasoning is. Is £. B.an old maidF Gr^was H. £». onlyi 
having a quiet burlesquie of what is sometimes said to be woman's 
l^gio??. 1m you think sop No. Yes, Why so ? Oh, youkoowj 
becauee at. *a.uBo,i is.it.inotj'v . Charming' siiapiicity. jC^. ineonae* 
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^panee! but aot n^aiij so aUmctiTe in dead tjpe as on Ipvely 
bring lips. Bat something more serioug remains Dehind. PoUti- 
ol ecooomj — tbe MaHhusiano apectre — proelaima that woman ia 
tine impoverisfaer of nations^ and not, therefore,, a £t and proper 
person to be done anything else with but to be set aside as an nn- 
lueky accident in opposition to the theory of wealth. '* Women do 
work cheaply and well, and therefore they ought not to be em- 
ployed, but they ought to be subjected by, and subnussiyeto, men 
wlio do work ill at an expensive rate." It seems wages is not calcu- 
lated on the worth of the work, but on the principle that men 
should support women, and so tbey get wages to enable them to do 
so. Would it be wrong, then, B. a., to bring men into subjection 
to the law for non-fulfilment of contract, or for embezzlement of 
money not theirs P The hurry and ctmipetition of the world and 
world's commerce are, it seems, too much for men now, and it would 
be worse for them if they had women to compete with. But that is 
not the question. We are not to consider what would be worse for 
men or better for women, but what would be best because most 
righteous and vvise. If the majority should rule, then wom/en 
ought not to be kept in subjection, and if their being emancipated 
would lead to the wcwld's work being done better and cheaper^ then 
let the weaker — which in that case wonld be men — go to the wall. 
The days of protection are numbered. It has been thrust out of 
commercial, as it soon shall be out of social life. !R. B. has chosen 
the wrong time to plead the argument of laziness. He is not con- 
tented with keeping women subject, he would make them abject, 

Bf. V. believes that force of some sort or other is the supreme 
nder of everything (p. 289). So do we; but we wish it to 
be the tbroe of justice, not the force of selfishness and personal 
strength. We do not advocate for woman any thing else than a fair 
And free opportunity of putting forth to usury for her own good, 
and the good of the world, of every power and faculty of her nature, 
so that she may be a fully developed creature. 

B. y. ought to know that co-equality in the same thing (p. 289) is 
neither asked nor desired by any one. All that is claimed is inde- 
pendence t(^ pursue what woman is best iitted for, duty being the 
inspiring motive^ and success, which is the world's test, being the 
ultimate umpire. 

The great " argument entirely irrefragable " which C. H. brings 
forward does not seem to us worthy of the extraordinary confidence 
he places in it. Women have hitherto been overruled, i. e., kept in 
subjection. All the arrangements of life have been mouldea by 
the strong hand and tyrannous power of man. She has not hsd 
freedom of action in the matter of training ; she baa been com- 
pelled to accept things as they are ; she has been studiously with- 
held from united action, and, by the adoption of the ** divide and 
conquer " system^ men have mastered, and overmastered, even her 
finer instincts and her purer judgment. Until, therefore, G. H. 
mippliea freedom of aotion, unhmdered opportunity,. to wome^ he 
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has no ' good ground fot tbe' ettlfaordinary confidence in kii 
crowning and overwhelmingf aremment, that women have, by their 
non- education of the race to allow independence to women, volun- 
tarily stereotyped their own subjection or degradation. Woroan«. 
wbrsnip is not wanted, but we desire to gain for women the |x>a- 
sibility of acquiring and exercising all that gives and shows 
worth. 

It is with no little satisfaction that, on a review of the whole conrae 

of the argumentation on the opposite side, we find so slight a 

hindrance as the arguments offered present to the adoption of our 

thesis that " the subjection of women should be discontinued." 

Contrasting the arguments employed against us with thoi«e which 

have been advanced, they seem as if they were chasitepots tx> 

needle-gnns, and as the French before the troops of Gc?rmanj ; 

oiirs is decidedly the winning side. The field -marshal, T. F. M., 

has been unfortunate, either in his cause or in his recruits. On 

the other hand— except for her feminine slip of mistaking his 

initials, which she gives as ** T. M. F." and which might, one 

would think, have got editorial correction, — ^how dexterouriy 

" Adeline " takes him to task ! She is not one of those who are to 

be kept in subjection to an unreasonable t^anny. She advocates 

'* just equality ' (p. 101) ; she rejects ** marriage as an investment," 

and " vrifehood as a business " (103), and she rebuts the physical 

and political arguments of the foe mascnline with point, emphasis, 

and skill. Sbe claims a " woman's right to be a woman '' (p. 105) ; 

but she does not believe that she should bring upon her the twin 

errfls of "impersonality and impecuniosity." Bravely ari;ued, 

" Adeline ! " ay, and well spoken too, with force and feeling, 

are the words on marriage and the marriage lavrs contained on 

pages 104-6. God speed the dav of emancipation ! 

" Rosalind " speaks as becometh her name — " the sweetest feminine 
name, compounded of Sosa ;*' and her lineage, being, trs we believe, 
of Shakaperian descent, from one ** more than common tall." She 
*' speaks to some purpose," and it is to be hoped, afber due reflec- 
tion on his lesson, thatT. F. M. shall resolve, like Orlando in the 
play, " I will chide no breather in the world but myself, against 
whom I know most faults." The fine raillery of her opening words 
tempers down into most serious truth, and the closing passage of 
her paper is — well, I may, perhaps, be excused the Irishism, as 
** Itosalind " was given to masquerade in masculine tLttire-^mcUfterly. 
H. K.*s careful and elaborate epitome of John S. Mill's great 
work in advocacy of woman's rights is highly valuable, as placing 
within reach of many who might not otherwise have seen them, the 
great good thoughts of a noble thinker and a *' manly gentleman." 
Of our own part in this debate we need say little. We opened 
the campaign with hesitation and diffidence, not in or for our cause, 
but for ourselves. On a carefoi review of the labours of our col- 
leagues — ladies and gentlemen alike — we need not fear to leave 
the question to the decision of those who read with attention : 
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comparison of the argumeuts muat, we think, end in the jread^'s 
conviction that the fiuTjjectaon ofwomen fihou?d'b6 ^fdcbntmuea.' 

We wonld now bnlf, in concluaio'n", cotidfense int6 th^ Tj'Hfeffw 
terms a statement of the elements of our advoca<jy :— r^^-z^.t-iti. 

I. The educational subjection of women ougbit f-o he disdoitibjSfedl 
It should be recognised that the first pii'fnciplid of educWlbtj^'^ 
applied to the human race to insure th^- 'Fall aiid dooppl&te 
culture of all the powers and facilities of the human beings ^b^ 
under training. Hitherto women have been excluded fV6ni 'aH mS 
gymnaatical education by which ined have been inured to p^tij^ii^ 
and thought, effort and j)ersi8tency. 'A' few mere fragmentifW 
chopped history, mathematics made .easy, arithmetic {amplified; 
geography on the smallest scale; gratnmar in still more defeciffe 
doles, have composed almost the whole of the mtell6ctt(al eatfbi'«-* 
tion of women — practical fluency and passabldness in evcrythjiiig^ 
intellectual has been the aim. ' This should cease, and Woman' 
ought to be diligently trained in all that will .mature her, na^if^' 
to its highest perfection. The common Idea that an;^ "sort of. 
education will do for a girl ought to be hooted but of sociaf Kfi^r 
It is, if possible, far more important that women shoufld be traii^iid* 
than "tadn, — if married, that they may fulfil matrimohial ^A.^ 
mothj^rly functions thoroughly; if unmarried, that they fliirj** 
support the celibate life in honour and with comfort. ''^ 

II. The q^uestiou of the social dependence of women has b^3ix^ 
pretty well spoken of in several preceding articles. I thinV, indte^djj' 
the principle of it has been Very well brought out. IndepMli^ 
Jence is an essential element in true personality. The first outj^' 
of each person is to be one's self as a distinct ' character. 'Iti* 
this sense ** most women have no character at all," becatwe fMer 
are educated to social dependence. All the relations of life wodld 
be better fulfilled, were women, b^pug^t up with a greater sense 
of independence, with spirits less crushed, and habits less depressed. 

III. The pergonal subjection of wom/ens liquid be dUcon|;^jiefl. 
The physical.power of man has enabled him to usurp too gr©^. «^ 
dominion over the members of the fppaale sex, while his mo^opP>|:^ 
of all the money -shaking arts aqd processes^ aU the mofit producjAy^., 
branches of industry^ have given him too great a mastery over t<i^". 
sex, who have been educated to depeodence, and are ponipe^^ct 
in any emergency to take up what first falls to their Ipt. itan '^ 
able to become the tempter and the tyrant, because he absorbii.^hj^r 
pursuits by whiph wealth is gained, and is cowardly enougiji tp 
take axlvantage of the defenceless condition to which the usages of 
society have depressed women, or into which the accidents of, $19 
have brought tuem. The rights of person ought to be mi^de fs^ 
more sacred than those of property ; *' fake pretences " in regard 
to the one ought to be more diskirace fully punishod than for.ijbifi, 
other i *' frauds " in regard^ to the one should be more severely if^i 
with than for the other. Conjugal ri^ts ou^ht not. to bealt<}9 
one side, find <30njugal.wron.g9 fp notorious and fi^rant 91^ tfi.i;,j^t]|^fjc«. 
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" 1^1 Tbwe religious subjection of women should Tbe ^iscontinuecl. 
IgpoTWC^ is perhaps not the xnotKer of devotion, hut it often is of 
superstition. Asa relictions oeing, womnn ought to have all the 
rig)bita of worship and worship fuUiess accorded to her. Priests h«ve 
too long exerted an undue influence for the humiliation of women. 
^,y^ The nrofessional auhjection of women ought to he diecou- 
tinned. . Tnerej are, ther« must be, special pro^ssional aptuudes 
^oa .^specialities in each sex. It ought not to be supposed that 
se?;, canatitutea inferiority. ,tu paediclne, they ought properly to 
ai^c^I, from their tact, sympathy^ quick perceptions, and general 
dj^Ucacy of mainipulationf In education many, of the same 
cmalitiea fit them to excel. In pharmacy 1 see no reason wliy they 
snquld not succeed ; as coiffureista, modistes, ^c,, they ought to 
haTe no rivals, and vre fear that the man- milliner is only a witness 
to tie Voluntary degradation of tho3e who preferentially employ 

; yy. The political subjection of women should cease. They 
lii^Te an interest in good government equal to men; they suffer 
the injuries resulting from bad government as much as men ; and 
if they were trained with a due sense of responsibility they would 
fulfil tKe duties equally well. 

^ Any further antagonism I could offer to the opinions of the 
Tarious writers in the negative could not be more effieacions 
in abowing that it is right and reasonable to emanripate woman 
and give her fair play in the matter of life, industry, and 
endeavour. l>et woman be as nature decreed, io different relations 
8]^perior, inferior, and equal to man : but let it be clearly due to 
nj^re, not to man's usurpation, selnsb laws, and personal oppres* 
sipn. _ L. S. G. 

NEdltlYB EBlPLY. 

1 WOULD feel inclined X6 deny that in any true and proper sense 
it can be said that women kte (in this country) now in a state of 
subjection. Without, however, attempting any quibble on this 
point, I would at once say that I am amongst those who oppose 
the introduction of a new system of things, which, if carried out 
iii the manner destderdted by its zealous advocates, must derange 
all onr social relations, and make *woman no longer man's t-om- 
panion and coadjutor, but his competitor. All the love and regard, 
th^ admiration and esteem, which I acknowledge One may feel iot 
indiridtials of the fbmale siex, at once rises to protest against attempts 
to foist a character upon woman which her nature renders im- 
possible, and i^hich Her' history, as shown by past records and 
present observation, plainly indicates to be incompatible with her 
attaininent to that degree of usefulness and happiness placed within 
her |reach by her Oeator. Grafted that in many things which 
hate to d6 wilh the development and education of the femak ' 
miiid'wd bare for tome title past, as a people, neglected to best 
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upon itiCBt of <mr girls and women that eQlture which mnat. b« io 
their advantage, and wkieh has its beneficial reaction upon the 
opposite sex. Granted also that in social and public life there 
are prevalent (or rather, haoe been, for the times are rapidly 
altering) certain customs and rules which tend to place women 
under some disadyantages, even if they are not absolutely injurious 
to them ; there is no reason that in abolishing or modifying thqse 
we should at once, like modem zealots in this matter, conclude that 
all is wrong, and nothing but an entire revolution can be benefidai. 
** Beform and improve " should be one of our standing mottoes ; 
but this is very different from wholesale destruction. The wise 
horticulturist lops his trees, at times, aa it may seem to a careless 
onlooker, rather unmercifully ; yet, if he knows his work, he 
removes from them only the dead and exuberant wood. Were it 
done without discretion, and nothing aimed at but the removal of 
a certain proportion of branches, and the realisation of an idea 
in the mind of the operator as to their shape and appearance, he 
would be deservedly punished by a fruitless garden and dying 
trees. Eesuits not dissimilar would ensue in our national life, 
were the advocates of the so-called women's rights to have their 
way ; and thougb fully prepared to grant the greater part of them 
credit for aincerity, not all the logic and logicians they can range 
on their side can win us to their views when they confront the 
sterner logic of irresistible facts. 

I had purposed last month to deal more particularly with the 
statements propounded by H. £., but having been prevented from 
so doing, 1 have seen with satisfaction that his assertions and 
arguments have been most admirably met by C. H., in the greater 
part of whose article I heartily concur. Many have written or 
spoken in opposition to the modem theorists on the true position 
of women ; few have so ters^y and conclusively demolished their 
airy fabrics tbe^ build up from time to time, evidences of their 
unlimited faith in the undoubtedly able and acute thinker, J. S. 
Mill, though on the parttoalar point before us be may be considered 
to have what De Quincey oaUs a '* permanent craae. It seems to 
be ordained (and this is a notable case out of many) that the most 
distiaguished of authors go so palpably wrong on some noiaterial 
point, lest the intensity of our reyerenee and admiration should lead 
us to regard them as at all approaching to infallibility in jthe 
opinions they advance. Were J. S. Mill twi^e the man lie is, 
intellectually, his views on the natural characteristics of wonuBn, 
their capabilities and responsibilities, would lead the thoughtful 
generally to entertain the conviction tiiat with this questioiv at 
least he has shown himself unfitted to deal. Marriage is Tcnrv 
properly reiustated in its true position by C. H., nor can it be with 
any justice regarded as occupying the very subordinate jp\9fifi in 
woman's prospective career whioh H. K. would thrust uuQ^ it. 
This, however, it is not likely to do, unless woman could po tm- 
sexed, and the instincts of her natoxe totally perverted. $[er 
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teAdem^ is stfli, a» e^er, in apito of the propiiets of tfaia new 
sehool, to eonsiddr it as *' tbe ^riMid dimax aagI uUimatuxu ; *' in 
fact, perhaps rather too much so (aad there X differ sliMhtly from 
0. H.), since imder the ciroumstanoes of high civilization many 
women must necessarily pass their days ia celibacy. The excess 
of men over women numerically may have something to do with 
this, though I doubt much if the prepcmderanoe is so great as to 
allow us to call it a " auperabundanoe." It must be remembered, 
howerer, that in these days a great many women go abroad from 
these islands to every part of the globe. 

To consider more particularly some of the prominent features 
showing themselTes in the curious finale with wbioh H. £. closes 
his sublime series of arguments and apophthegms, which are to 
work woman's deliverance, is my next office, and I shall perform 
this in as curt a way as possible. So completely has H. IL. 
identified himself with his ** prophet/' J. S. MiJJ, that one cannot 
always feel certain whether, Uiroiigi^ the accidental amission of the 
marks of quotation, it is not Mr. Mill who is addressing us, aud not 
H. K. ; and so large a preponderance of extracts oovers the pages 
written by H. K. (presumedly all from J. S. Mill, though not all 
stated to be his), that the wish arises that we had before us more 
of the writer's individuality as it might have been manifested by 
a fuller exposition of his own thoughts. Then we should have 
been better able to judge to what degree he has adopted the views 
he propounds from a oarefal consideration of tbe actual state of 
matters amongst us, and of the history and idiosyncrasy of the 
iemale sex as ascertainable from books ; and thus his conclusions 
would have had much greater weight than they can have now, 
when he only presents himself to us in the eharaotor of an ardent 
and over-enthusiastic disciple. 

H. 'K. at the outset makes an assertion which no sensible man 
would tor a moment give- credence to, that it is essential to tbe happi- 
ness of the married state for the law to make the husband " absolute 
master." The expression ** absolute master " means a great deal ; 
and when, a little farther on, H. £. assets that there has been no 
experience of a system which should deEver the wife from bein^ 
her husband's ** bondsei^vant," one is tempted to ask, " Has H. £ 
Ibrgotten that he is writing about the position of woman in England, 
and not in Oaffiraria or Turkey P " Not for many hundreds of 
years has any power approaching that which the words H. SI. 
uses would imply been exercised by the husband over the wife. 
English law has for ages to a great extent protected the interests 
of married women as well as the single, and what was lacking 
with reference to the separate pecuniary interests and rights of 
wives has been over-supplied by a recent Act, which H. £. 
ignores, and by tbe operation of it those competent to judge think 
that ejQiects will be produced which will render one class of matri- 
monial grievances no longar a casug belli between husband and 
wife, indeed, as is often the case, this Act goes rather too far. 
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Biiuin]0i«oitfi.denoe Wweeti JuisbttDd and wifa. •< But hearMn Miii 
a9aiiBi»'iBil, te qu^ied by-H^ ^K., we 'find hitxEtiflact isititiiiliiig:'^ 
onwparitKMii or nth^ dta^liDg an analogy, between, a -boBhieii 
partddrahip aod the bond uniting txnn andi wiomoiQ in marnagel 
W)\ayi a parinersfatp in trade is an onsc^g^menti ezuting* &>r t 
Ip^eific puppose, ioTjolving only a pii*tkil-?eommnnhy <rof inteic8<ii> 
aiid'is umially 'terminable^. lit anj' time by unitnal <$ansealv^otf 
wibbmit it| in faei. Peor, ioadequafe, andnilterly'erroneons'aanul 
knidea of marriage be^.who aeea- in iA nothings bat • a traBaactianiof 
a >meroantsle aort,- wbereia.each gires* bo mnbh 'and expects > to 
reodre so mueb; and in eottseqmenoe t>f thtfe giyes no due pVscd to 
love, l^e nnioQ of benrt withbeMCt { to ihim'tiieir&^-ifl not ia this 
atBt&'8ome remnant of a past pacadise, and Bome pn>mi» of a 
paradiae to oome, — no, it-all «avoure of ttbe ahap ; let each party 
in tbe bargain be on the wntcb, but eapeoiaiUy. the iiPomiai,'iior man 
will be sure to eheat her» nnrortunate creaturei if -be can. Were 
tbie sO, we 'mijp^bt indeed daeiderata thnb marriage iavn ahofedd 
interfere still* more between the aexaa, but» in- nil .reason, make 
mnttera equal ; and if the wife ia to be so -abundantly protected 
from all possible injury, let the husband haive. some additiond 
seoarities also, for he may need them too. Bntrhas Mr. Mill no ideal f 
Yes, we hare it, with a sort of cold reoogattion of the po8»ibiiity 
of such a thing as love I He looks for a "- school -of srmpatky in 
equality, of living together in lore, without -power on- the one sidfe 
and olyedienCe on the other." Very well, bat what does that 
imply? Is equality necessary for the existence of sympathy P I 
should say not, nor for than of love either, else how couldi lore 
exist between parent and child, or master and servant? or in 
that state of friendship which, according to a great authority, 
" passeth the love of women *' P 

Nor is the position really as represented in the closing wordf. 
Power and obedience are not necessarily correspondent. There 
may be power which is not used to enforce obedicfMse, and there 
may also be obedience rendered to one destitute" of power to 
compel it. Mr. Mill argues, and H. !K. foHows suit, that the majority 
of husbands, proud of their imaginaiy superiority, issue dogmatic 
commands, to which the trembling wife yields blind obedience, for 
she is a *^ legal slave." How these individuals can expect this 
statement to be accepted by those who know anything of 
domestic English life in the palace or the cottage it is 'dtfl^ult to 
say ; nor does my own obamrvation, even amongst what is called 
the "naturally bmtal" part of the lower daases, lead me to the 
conclusion that the men generally feel (or exhibit) a " disrespect 
and contempt " for their wives which they manifest not towards 
other women. The vicious, the heartless, and the brutal amongst 
mankind, will no doubt act viciously, heartlessly, and brataU^ 
towards their wives as well as towards others wno do net hold 
them inawe ; and the remedy for tfaia is not certainly an al lwratien 
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tkM of/thfijehinteter-fef thftiadi^kliiklK-' -Until ^e-finxnliMil is 
pi]ffifiid>.tiieraii»ilittle'ad;rttato|^d n^Md nt imiffBfy 'dnAwioig vep 
onaiofiite oatbtn ' H..Kk tfuippovte Jv ^. <Mill*»'tiotiMi th«t ta vmh 
ooghbtoi.be^hif^lir grateftilrtoTfaiB wifb^ beestise ^fatey •^* in addition 
to'ftke^ pkyneaivfo^fi^raq^ of beavhig t childrBn^' his the whote 
M^Mtnaibiiity of (their core'amlediKMiiion in eaWy ftMBv** vad> it 
boBide'thie.-fihe .cBSifuUy a^ada-his tertiiii|;i) -Ibrtbe i^ood of the 
bosnehold^ -L e.,^ fo^a hoiiaehuld «f wfaioh h^siBlf *iid her chi4<li*cir 
liHrmthe^sJDi4>al>]noi8tJ^f«^hjeai w^iit«a<|»arap;on'ta abet' »'I faut 
^iB.% thff wri teff ofttdieao maiiKmentii'OtaimytM perionall^ (aniuminted 
with many famiiiea, or hd 'v^ouldifatffa'^w&d'oirt'the hnt tluibiiiiioh 
lam mother haato do iriiih mid ibr <h^''«fbihbroA ut'aa<' early age^ 
there >are;<ibw fathera .who "wookl iskvow trpOn her ^" the whole 
KBpofiaibiiity." H. £.'thr<MigfaDut'<foltb«v« with fktai>i}Oraiateiioyr 
iBfthe traak o£ thoae wham no'eiiiouitt of 'ar^tmnant of tha olean9rt» 
aoat v&n conviiiee tbatiafariority doea nob ne^eaiiaHly im^iy either 
fiuui^'or degiradationrf that diH^retieea hfivo existed BDd \^ ill evev 
«dab between the sefceii, whf«h render man nurat capable fbs 
dert»ia employnieiita, aad adapt woofen fbiE* otiiova; and that *to 
Wseooh Tiolent^y ooroaex from its due positiim at home and abroad 
ift,to> diatarbthe foundationa ouwhioh reat tho prospevi^ of the 
QGOttmoaweai* WomsA'a true independeaoa ia to be foand in honest 
aabjeetioin'tp' the beheata of the Moat Sigh, arad the dntiea of her 
ai^on. In that let her 'abide; and be wiae, happy^ and holy. 

• I 1J4' JEL S.' 0. 
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WEKE THE CBXrSADES BENEHCIAL TO SOCIAL 

. PEQGILESSP 

AFFtBMATIVE AfitXCLB. — III. 

Iv tiiia controTBTsy it ia absolutel^r neceaRory that we ahoxdd 
know the object and end for which the Cruaadea were originated 
and carried on. That waa» aimply, the expubion of the Sara^ 
oeni, the followera of Mahomet, from the Hoty Land^ in order to 
place the HqI^ Sepulchre in thebanda of Ohriatianfl. 

Such was tiieir object. Now here, at the Tcry outset, let me 
aek. Was it good or ot^rwiseP It appeam to me a right noble 
nm ; aa undertaking actuated by religioua and devout motives, and 
requiring not only a fervent, earoest spirit, but sore toil and 
Iftbour at their. handa. . It waa not a war ok ambition,* with merely 
thu.view of:territxMrial' aggrandiaement that led/ m ji^riads of aoldieca 

1870. 2g 
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ftfrjBjrjF J[«in« bat Ibv rtikor bniMfv tkai^ it6wrialionti> * TbeTOot Mil 
•gcicxi TllaAwild luaaakb, 0iide<aod tiiuoradi, 'Ot<yia|^ix>^tli0'iraild 
tiUtthiogt'weore not as the^oMht tO'be,:«e0m8Sto rnvja-^vtitrtle 
Kifomer.' Hovemsr nnigh. the &ith ^h^ nof tdwed in his . bfeut^ife 
ITM treal* aaditt flidlDe:lii.iip all .Siuropft wilhta'^lftsd of hxAf 
feeling. 8«peMtitiiNi oiUl it if jaa wtli, jM^^it 'tf«i8't^<ieli||;iiMi4if 
th» agoi; the sooglb^eiii ofipiety not Tet'emoiitduddonvii'to bestif 
bjihe soft imAttenoa ofloTse* No flham;;^ao MlJur^RabcAlt'it^ «l 
true.ae isteel, hird» obdimrte, nssabdlaalble. ' 'Here; ibesv we km 
the first benefit of tkm Goundes^^^-the'quidDiiiis^ ta iife of the 
tlambeting eiaben v>£ .piooB.feryoiir. 

Xiook sew, in the eauooad place, to thelienefieial- efiTeets likel^r^ 
aocrae from the mixing together of men of aiiifferent 'iiatioiit. 
fivfiiy natioa in Europe; almost^ sent its 'oo&trtbation Uf Hie gttanA 
eaaee* Temton.OAnK end Saxon fought, side by aide, to swe^ 
ike .accursed Sajmeens- irom holr seiL Sufelflft^aone good mast 
«ome of this. To discover it, I ask* > for what TOason^ire the Indas* 
tisbil Exhibitions of onT<efWB day hcldP'-Xa it* not <to- promote- 1 
feehiHi of unity luuong theioaatioos of the eavthP la some degree, 
if not onr sndEi a peaceable ^muidi, these Orosadea had the ssme 
yesnlt. If theeommtaion of peoples ia desiriMe tmd benefiolal, I 
laaintata that the Groaadea 'vrere> pvodaetive of- many benefits. 
Wrangliaga, I donbt nQft,^here ^eve maoy^ <petty qaanrek, not 
rare ; but, ail in all^hoiK nobly, how famrely -soldifi^j under emy 
flag in iBnrope, banded together to gain the one great end ! Thii 
oneness of purpose, this broadcast synipalftiy^in one object, wrought 
^r good in the heartt of men. Ornsaders singing the same hymn 
— each in his own t(mga»<*-liiv^ make a fine target for the cynissl 
scofierai all sentiment ; yet, I wot, the echoes that banaan^'s hilb 
then caught died not away until they had reached heaven. If so, 
then say not that no hallowing infii^enpe was showered down, soft 
as the dew of Hermon, on these rough warriors for the cause of 
Chviat,^ raising thedr souls to higher aspirations lifter holiness than 
tiKOse'-^at had led^vhem oiut to battle. 

Thirdly, let us look on ihe effect tite Omsades had upon Moham- 
medanism. How fared that hnmensity of fiilsehood beneath the 
bright blades of the Crarikders ? Methinks they well-nigh lerelled 
t^at black imposition. 8araeeme infaliibility q^dckly paled befi^re 
theia. 'Koran deelamationa availed but little. European spean 
soon tore aside the yoU thst hid its lej^ena fom, and showed to sJl 
the world its' rottenness. Was this beneficial or otherwise? The 
Toiee of humanity cries out, " It was." That bladk clond of nidit 
that hid the light of heaven fiymd- so many eyes, that wHl-o'^de- 
srisp they followed in the stead of the great sun, were seen but 
Httle when the Crusaders' luices gleamed on the city walls. The 
^eiy necessity of some creed that might be relied on showed then 
&e fislsity of their own. They essayed to lean, upon it, but it 
broke beneath them ; and though the Crusades, in lieu of thst 
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^pMlahan ttwl/fliuidoir, g»»«atiiffir moo* «ibslA«Ui4 Aii«iWi^ 
lodkjKitay a faltegvidafuid gaye »0ii6,>^( sqvelf it ii«« JH^^ri^. 
Better lbrtli«m tbat iUay aboulcLbaJiefit to.«iake«a orMd Uxat^ ())||^ 
tiiaftMta'v|>r^liet'a joad. viaifAa aJEiovU fiU^hMi-BOttlc ^tiliba'vaaiiU 
ffaTtX6a^« With tbai xed san wkate.iaat n^a elitierad^^n Uie 
plomad k^mt x)C. Westaaa hoata ^neaih tlia waUs^a^ J^fipa ai||li 
iOfwn hundred ^eaiis a^o tike mighJb of Mohanunedaiitfaiii be^m (o 
vaMu A 9raat2 hooa. fehis to tha WNfld, Idomblt not. Man m*sr 
laok fari«har and eae la9«». 8«ab> thea* are the thvea gieat atan^ 
poiata fiofawhioh we aea.tka. banefioiaL taasliof the Qraiadea; 
their origtii^.thaur e&et OTk>n»B^dtam^ thais exiateooe^ thoir afi^ 
effect on the religion of tne woridv Theoa^oan be no doubt but ihlit 
tiief opened the way> ao^only lor eomaeaoe^bat aieo £or thfi 
iSbris of ninieiia. 

&i,t, besidaa these, theie vsaa fieeoadaor^ reauM ibe Oraeadai 
had which Bi.ai»t not be overlooked, via.*' they drew.aiwaji the atten- 
tion of warlikar men; and thue helped to promo4o a xaore peaoeAil 
9M» of affairs at bomo. While the lion heart loamed ovev tliie 
plaina.of P«ieatizie« those bevong who vera left in ohaifie of the 
affaiffa>of the realm turned themselyeejoanfully -to tbe improTemaiit 
^ the-eountry. There oaa be no* question aboat ilie fact thai the 
U^tm of. the ghvious Magna Charta was hud. in the< hearts of- the 
l!n|||iiah people at the tima when their lung was leaddng hie armies 
againet A» hoata of the SaraoevB. It wa» tbare» gr6wing^ qnAokly ; 
aad' when -tho'fiokle and wortbiaai John attempted tOiOYernde the 
Btition with the isea h^el of.dsspotisnir it shot up^ straight aod 
sariftf and bade him, bokL Silnee .then it has ewr.beea growiu^, 
and aaay the great Master of liberty f^eaiRt Uiat it aiay still grow* 
until all the. peeplea of the earlh snail sea its glory and folli^w in 
its wake. Skhaj, 

Taisi eufoxcement of religious opinions at the point pf the sword, 
tbe employ moDt of soldiery as nussionaries* the qompul^ory eon- 
Toivi^on. of. Sar^oenio heathens* the "discipling" of .nations and 
races to the.lovp and serviG^e of the Prinae or -Peace by the openioir 
of tdne floodgates of the evil passions and horrid praotieee of war 1 — 
how can such things secure defenders in an age like ours? Gait 
impiety rise higher than the Invocation of " Poet " Wordsworth,— 

" O warv who art God^s daughter !*' 

Yet " Samuel" would have us belieire thoii tbe Crusades, tbe craei- 
ld»t and most relentless of all wars,, have been justified by the logio 
of history and the loving purposes of Heaven. I believe that it is 
the high ai^ sole prerogative of God to bring good out of evil ; bait 
SMrely it pannot be maintained thottt beoause God is able aud readj 
to do so, man is justified in.<^ying o^t in the wor<ia of an old foe,-— 

••Brfl, be thou my g6(yd.** 



WlMef^^gtMid it8iie» ngv&t'fvDHi'Uie&.eytls i«eti pf^n^^lr^^-i^^S^ 
*to peippetaate by t^ piRmdctace x>il'GQd».ti^j' foi^ no Jasiifj^^ 
"plea fdr iMn's evW de^iree ;oi^ Ike mfktdm9B of heart wiiich 
illiiln Do their eril courses. To instl^il^era^tu)^ of ^n.]by 
fibeekrrefftiilt^ by which Grod in- Hit giQc4i^g cursed t<x floWfric 
'the ^Yiis done by men ia boo -duly iUo^icat* hi)^ iil^sof y, Thia J9 , 
inake Grod the apologist of eril^ated to uM ^b^ Tery, o^erey ^pf ] ' 
Almighty as an encoimigement in Bin. The 4f ftp moiial eyil of ai. ^ 
A cdtirse demands that we riM>nld 8C4 our faee a^ainRl; any such-^pj^T- 
bUiddHt]^ wHh war— especially religiooa war* We ^see tli^ iD 
re^Wlls of a dotipse of thongbt like tmsin the qasepf the Franco 
Prabsfttn war, in which mHay people took their eidee. from the; con- 
sideration of the preTsilitag religion. of the. two. couwiriesT^aoni^e 
foOking on Prussia as the Bkesseitgei? of divine- yeDgt.'^D,ce: against 
^i9^ thief ttiilitsjry support of -the Papae>^i and loipgiiift? for it^ sno- 
tfesB b^Ofliifie tbe& opponents were; profes^i^g Bomanislis. OtheY«, 
^^qnally ignoring the primary elements of •4^i^i:^t^^ looked with 
fty^ttr on the French as t1»etrfellow«oiM)o|ders of the feitbjof 
Cfhrfsl^ndom, snd hoped for the humiliation at the bereiuos. BW^ 
^ndh judgments are clearly «Tong» hee^iw^ they i^'e formed on 
-fifi^d^tssnes. I do not mentien it here to indicate my opinion Xti- 
garding the tight or wrong of the- war of the.y^ar.Qf grace ].87fl, 
but to show bow diMstrously^ 9vea4o>wn tothe pre«eut.hou]r, the 
^i^nperstition' of the nobility of the religioos wars of the CrusyiMdes 
acts on the moral sympathies of nfltioHSktand inclines them aIiaQ|t 
nbc5TJS(^ioii8}y to t/iie belief that the end jnf^tifies the means, ox t^at 
'ike (nninl^nded) bene6ta. which may result by God's good pij^yi^ 
denee, not mnn*s design, justify our approval of certaia eveots 
'whi^h'tum out farourably to wha^t we approve in opinion or d^ire 
in [poll tics, religion, o!r Bocial economy. • , 

it, A. a^sert8 that the Orusadoa were holy wars (p* 359). Oor 
■contention is that holy ware are a.siiim(>a^if. War isXhe gpganized 
seIfiribne!)B of asgressive power» but hQlioi^sa ia peace an4 nghteppi^ 
'ness; We might as truly apeak of holy sin, of righteous th^i 
jUfifti#able coTetouAness.' and pure iniquity « a.s of- holy war. To 
do things thst may be thought to be holy by unholy means is not to 
be holy. To eommence and canry on su^h a waf. iof the proaecutioa 
of an end, or the accomplishment of that aim which is thought tQ W 
holy, is to do eyil that good may come: and thouis^h we may flatter 
-ourselves and attempt to deceive others by calling n Crusade a 
holy war, that docs not make was holy s it is only a juggling wi^ 
'words, an adding of hypocrisy to sin^ 

If it is advantageous, as L. A. thifnks, to.influenoe men to cd-o{ier 
rate for an idea (p. B6i). superstition must be a most beneficial 
thing for nations. It has brought men to eo-operate for an idea; to 
burn their fellows at the stake, hang them on the gibbet, and iw- 
'prison them in the dhogeons of the Inquisition^ to undergo ^iiie 
thTrmbscrfw. and the raoki* ForJhese purposes man co-operat9(l^^ 
an^i^ea. ^-But L. A. is wrong in sayingit-4g»^,l]if4§ftQi^t^q?^.J??!^jt<> 



wste rrtt« wtftiiDSi ^tacmwaamm ODcrMoxtfi 'm^omm^ .^ 

t^)6-6|y6lTirt« f6^ Itti ideii: ' It itf onhr «clTftwtaffe«m» (bt men to ^rjpjp- 
Mt<» in tke acc^dihpliighttfeiit atd w tb« musoeM of ft ^rattf ideit %|t 
fbe Tdea of tB^ Ora«)ide0 wm a false «ad misobievcHt^ -one — oxie 
^ppdaed td tlxe'doetirind of the Cbrht who deolarod Ihitt ihe hour 
t^otrld come wbeii men would wonliip the Farber neither in the 
ib6aiit»m of 'Bamaria not yet at Jeraealem; and of that religkm 
ii^hich affiiftUB th^ the Most Higli dlwelleth not in temple^ made with 
hands, but is eretywhere that t&re ii an honest and true worshipper- 
Ih fact, the Crussdee gate birth to the trrrible supeffittition o?. tb^e 
pilRfima^^, and thfe* ^a^ impUhe to the eWl notion of penaneea and 
indtil^encea, and a whole host of other snperstitioas about ''.sAesed 
places "* — tbonjj^h' the religion of Jpsns declarea that there is no 
earthly sncred platse exoepc a lanatified humaa ^piifit. 

The Crtz^adeH purified warfare from selfishness and worldlineqs 
(^. 362) i but jf they did this only to steep it in relii^iouii h'\f;Qivy aaid 
6nperRti(^ion. the imprpre^eat, was not biucIl But we d^ny that 
they did so : they were paraued for venal purposes and with y§ntd 
intents, fbpes used them to gain worldly t^nds, kiu^ and 9obtf|8 
aonffbt to act in them i^^ithiti tensely worldly amd aelfi^h i^ttereats* 
ana the common soldiery eanght no holiness «>£ spirit from it)heir 
beinf^ engaged in a sOM^aUed iu>ly war. The quarrels of the camp, 
tne ^icea of the armies, the intri^ed of the i^enerals, the ounnjpg of 
the Popes, forbid as from s^ipponng there was a lessening of selSah- 
)iera and worldlirti^ss in the conducting of the Crusades. Gibl^m 
does not ag;i<ee in this with L. A. 

Beaidetr the preliminary objection to the Crusades as beinti; WArs, 
and bein^ wars conducted cfa b<^ pretezte, but reaJy frt»m selfish 
motires and from superstitious id^as, we ohji>ci to the Cri^aadfS 
tbat ttiey were false in their conception ; ina»much ax no, poasible 
amount of external force can be efiectire for the ooDversii^n of men's 
aouls, and no posRible mistsionariea of holiness could be chosen 
worse that! soldiers. They were, moreover, miHohievous in their 
itdplications ; they led men to ihinic that ohanue of pUce and 
employni^^t <in a holy purpose conld become subefcitutetfi for a 
chan)]^e oC heart and pers^iaial righteousness i thet caused men to 
imagine that fbrced couviction was to be couuted as a virtue. The 
man who went to force others could not but be under the impres- 
sion that force exerted on himself was jtiBtifiaV>le, and so the idea of 
Christian conversion was completely perverted. From this evil 
notion we are sufierinj^ still. Freedom of thought, ot which Jesus 
ivaa the first preacher, and of t^hich His dit<ci^les were the first 
teachers, has been almost expunged from (he creed of Christians 
f6r centuries, and the magic which has been flung around the Cru- 
tedes has greatly contributed to give fascinitiou to this short and 
easy way with the conversion of men— secure conformity anyhow.: 
by conviction if possible ; if not, then by force, fraud, or Huy othefr 
method 6pen to yon. As a Nonconform! st* 1 objet^t to believe that 
the Crusades, as agents for procuring conformity by force, ^ 
beneficial to flocial progress. J. A 
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^mfe gap attJ^ §0tttan ilijl^te* 

No. I. -PLATO'S PH:»DO. 

•The Philosophy of Causation reqinrcs consideratioti, €eh^. 
In, nj youtli I was an eager inquirer into the science of natUTe, 
»ncf dilieent in my efforts to know the causes of things ; speh 
as whetner heat, moisture, or fermentation excited generation; 
whether blood, air, or fire are the elements of thought; and if 
not, if the brain was the organ of eeneation, from which memoty 
and opinion proceed, and from which knowledge arisen. So, pur- 
Boing my speculations, I became so puzzled and perplexed that I 
no longer knew what I thought I knew, how a man grows, ^Ky ten 
exceeds eight, &c., and doubt unhinged me. But I always sought 
the best helps attainable ; and, havini^ heard one quoting from a 
book by Anaxagoras [the inquirer of Clazomenre] on Nous [supreme 
mind], whose chief tenet was "matter, ever numerically the same, 
undergoes combination and separation from the dictates and 
energy of an over-watching intelligence," I was charmed. This was 
excefient ; a regulating mind would put every person and thing as 
should be best, and one had only to know ** what is best " to tom- 
j^rehend nature. Here was a teacher just to my mind: he would 
tell me at once, and explain too, by cause and necessity — is the 
earth round or flatP — is it the centre of the universe P and what of 
the sun, moon, and stars, their motions, orbits, and phenomena; 
and so I got the book and read it eagerly. I was quite disap- 
pointed. He made no use of mind ; nor did he show that it is the 
source of order. He makes air, ether, fluids, &c., causes! and 
hence he seemed to me as if some one would say, Socrates acts 
always by thought, and should then explain why I am sitting here; 
ioT instance, by saying, I am an anatomical machine composed of 
bones, sinews, joints, and so on, possessed of pliancy, and so I sit 
here now. Or speaking of air, voice, hearing, should afiBrm, 1 sit 
here through them instead of the real causes — the Athenians 
thought proper to condemn me, and I think it right to eridure the 
pnnisnment. For by the dog [who guards the entrance to the 
after world], had 1 not thought this best, these bones and sinews 
would long ere now have been off to Megara or BoBotia by sftealBi. 
True I could not do justly and honourably now without bouts ah^ 
flesh, but to call these the causes is absurd. Cause difiPers ffom 
occasion, condition^ or concomitance. Such mere secondary 9dieas 
show a disregard of reason. 1 would pfladly learn teal, ndt )shatoli 
principles of causation; so T Unijilicd voyage th(> first in sl?afdh of 



knowledge : would yon like to know kow I set abooi; iroysi^ the 
fleeond f Exceedingly 1 «atd Oebei. 

" Well, I tamed my emuraie quite otherwise. I did not livk mipr 
eyesight on thei ree)i(>Be4ike ivpf«aniiuie8. of tfajngQ aa Been by thie 
aensee. I songflit to apprehend them in the oleaner light of reason-** 
do yon understand P" By Joye I dan*t I at least not wiell. ** Ah, 
then, I begin with oan^itioife. 

" The ultimate of causation is ideation. If things are oansed it 
most be by the infusion of those supernmsttous principles wfaMh 
we call ideas. Beauty, eoodness^ greatness, Ac, ore ideas of whieh, 
when phenomena partake, they become beautiful, good, great, dus. 
JE.ff^ one would not say of one man that he was greater than another 
hy a head, or less than another 5y a head, as assign a cause. This 
form of the concrete phenomena must depend on the idea of 
greatness of which it is an appearance being true, and therefore itM 
proper cause. Ideas are the inner essences of things, and phenomena 
are only the outward manifestations of these. I confess I cannot 
see the inner link between ideation and causation, and I cannot' 
undertake to explain how the one leads to the other. But unless 
supersensuous properties are possessed by and inherent in sensible 
phenomena, I do not know how they can manifest them ; the xmi- 
veraal must preeede the particular. I accept this, then, as the secret 
of causation, and Heave to others the employment of htgh-6own 
refinements. If they should assail this hypothesis you would con- 
sider it, and try from their conclasion to their consequences : in 
like manner you would proceed to test your conclusion by its con- 
sequences, xou would not confound consequences and conclasions 
— ^at leasts not if you were philosophers, would youP " You speak 
correctly, said Simmias and Cebes at once. 

Here Echecrate^ the listener addresses Pheedo the narrator : — 
"By Jove, Phsedo, they said so properly, for he has made 
out his case admirably.*' " Certainly so," says Phaedo, " and all 
present appeared satisfied." *' Well; on report, I think he was 
right; but what elseP" As well as I can recollect, proceeds 
Phsedo, when it had been granted to him that ideas exist m them- 
selves, and are the essences which cause appearances, he went on 
thus : — 

When you say Simmias is taller than Socrates, but of lower 
stature than Phsdo, do you not mean that magnitude and little- 
ness are both in Simmias P " Yes ! " And yet that is not because 
Simmias is Simmias, or Socrates Socrates, or Ph»do Phssdo — 
excuse my lawyer- ike phraseology, — the assertion is relative, not 
absolute. Magnitude does not increase and diminish at one and 
the aame time. I am the same little Socrates, in concrete identity, 
as I was when compared with Simmias as with Phssdo ; and ^o 
ideas are neither disposed to be or become contraries in themselves. 

"' So it seems," said Cebes, when some one ejaculated. By the 
gods, this is the very opposite of the conclusions we arrived at 
before, regardiag the transition of life into death, &c. Socra*^ 
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leaning forward liateninglj, remarks. You rebuke me manfully; 
but you do not perceive the distinction between the subjects then 
obsenred and those now before us : then we spoke of phenomena, 
now of ideation^phenomena change, ideas do not; phenomena 
may lose their essences, hwJ^idelui'wie eMeujpes. C<9beB. my friend, 
are you disooncerted at wlik£ has been'^saidP I cannot say I am ; 
but 1 do not deny that many thittgs\disturb my thoughts. 

"Well, we agree on this, — ^that a contrary can. never be the 
contlf^TT ^ itself.*' *' Gertdnly." Bat do you call heat iid cdd^ 
anytfeinj^P I do? The same as fire lind snowf Otinaf Th6n 
the idea differs from the phenomena throu^ Tfhich' ii becomes 
known* TAreenegs has noo^potite, \mtxoddjKsshtt», namely* ^en- 
ness or equality^ Three can aievei^. cease to be ihsee, hut ervwip and 
above that it can never be an even nu«iber ; it nmat alwi^» 
esqpel the idea of parity from our thoughts ; modifiied eontranea 
imvplj mutnal oppoaites. What then is it tluii when it is ui ihe 
body, the body will be alive P "The soul." Always P Yes; 
Has life any contra]^ P Yes,, death 1 Well, then, if we oamuit 
think of soul except in combination with life, and the idea of lifff 
excludes death, that which, is always aecompanied by and associated 
with liie cannot be subject to deasth. Tluit. which, is immortal is 
inq>en9hable, and therefore it is impessible for the aoul 4» perish 
when death approaches it. It is then indestructible. - The im- 
mortal, indestructible, despite of any-external phenomenal ehange^ 
such as death is, must survive — the mortal does perish, the im- 
mortal passes full of life into another state of being, . ' 

Cebes, 8immiaa, and the other bearers hav^ nothing to saytigainst 
this argument ; it is voted to be perfeeily condusive and e<mvineing 
as reasoning ; *' but no amount of readoning, ccMisidering the weak« 
ness of the human intellect and the weightaness of the topic under 
conaideration, can bush the whispers of doubt in the 8pirit,iaiid ^ve 
it. perfect peace/' At each link of the argumentation there is a 
poa«ibility of error. '* Quite right," Socrates admits^ wlietefore.it 
behoves us to test not only the processes, but the jHremisesirbnt 
if we do this fully, fairly, and precisely, to the utwcMlt^of our 
eapacity, we can aak no farther. . . • ^ 

^f the soul is iounortal, my friends, it is proper that we ehould ' 
consider this, that it demands our care, not for this portion' bf 
time whi< h we call life, but for the whole extent of Its duratkm) ' 
and the danger of neglectizig it would truly be dreadfjul* - If death 
brought the end* the. bad might rejoioe to shuffle off. both ^ottl and 
body together, but if it does not, as -all that it. oai^ies henee ia* 
it4 training here# it much concerns us to make it.goodiandwisOi' 
The fleshly frame perishes, .but the soul takes ^ith it^:tUir:ite- 
ra4ster it has aeq-uired, ihat does not .perish with the; .body. ;^ nor 
does man pass away into the void, gulf of an.et^nal nothitigiW«B> 
There is no gain in pursuing an evil oourse,,- but. theziBTia..-iii h^ 
coming, by philosophy, superior ia deal«h ^ wIsM wieoh^v^ brnm* 
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Db. Epwabd Zbllbb i« one of the living liglitfi of Gevmatt/ih' 

^ulosophy and theology. He ^as born S^ad Jaanary, ISM; ^t' 

JUnnbottwar, in Wirt^aberg. Having gone thron^^h the prelititl^' 

nnry atadiea reonisite to enafble him to enter the tiniveniey,,^!^' 

aUached himself to the faculty of theology in'Tnbkigen, the 8ett6ft^ 

ea^ital of his native kingdom, whose iltiiversity ii-both old Mi. 

fsmoua. Here he was brought tmder 'Hegeliail rnflii^net^S throtr]^^ 

¥. C. Baner, t^e ohi«f of *' theTabingeft stthoo)/ -and D. F. Stftfii^^, 

who, thoagh only font years his senior, issued fn 18115 the fir^t ^^' 

tion of the ** Life of jesns." He Rubsequetltly w^nt to Berltiir 

wiiere he stadied under Nesnder, a teteher of great power, ^h6k'f 

riews approadi mneh more nearfy to those which are tegardefd' 

aa ordiodox. In 1840 Z^lier was appointed professor of theolo^jr kt 

Tubingen. In 1844 he publinhed his *^ Philosophy of the Greeks,'''' 

and in 1847 he was promoted to the Unirersity of Bonn — ^harirfg' 

issued in the same year his '* Histotry of the Ohriitian Churcli." 

From Bonn he was transferred in 1849 to Marbdrg, the capital of 

Upper Hesse. In 1864 he published, '* The Church of the Apostb^ 

late, in its Nature and Origin." In 1862 he #a8 advanced td' 

Heidelberg as Professor in Ordinary of Philosophy in the Uniyef^^ 

sity there. He is not ^nly the author of many works on philosophy' 

and theology, bat alao « prolific eontribator to the literary sertafe^ 

davojted to tha diffasion of knowledge on these' branches of leath- 

ing. He has been associated in the condacCorship of many of th^jse 

with men of the highest repute in his native land *, aod he may b^ 

regarded as being at the head of his school of thAught in Germany. 

His ehief ootatributkm to philosophic thought, in extent and 
rahie, is his History of the Philosopuy of Greece; and the work' 
now under examination by us is a reprodaction in substance of th^' 
part of Zeller^s work which treats of Socrates and the Socraitit' 
schools. The production, perhaps, owes its publication to the ihte^ ' 
rest exeited in the schools of the tiniversity by Gf«»te*8 view bf;', 
Socrates and the Sophists, increased »s it has been by his mo^' 
recant treatment of the philosophy of Plato. The work is of mm^h-' 
valnoforiits thoughtful thorouithness. and though h might hate * 
beatt better had we had a distinct and definite trknslation, yet we ' 
shoald be^jKladHhaa handy 'aoce«» hsfl been tfiyen>tOtHe taiat<is^*5f- 
the ideas of such a thinker as Dr. Zeller. We believe that Mige 



who are d^iroiur of knowing abont Ithe pbalosophj- oi Gretee in ito 
earlier pb88c« eouM acaroety get in the aame biuk so nmoh im|H9rt* 
ant infwmAtion and tkoo^i.' We sbioiaid like to see published in 
a similar style the Socratio chapter from Chrote's great Greek 
history. 

We subjoin the following paragraphs to show the spirit in wbteh 
the work is composed, and the s^le in which the ideas have been 
reproduced : — 

''The iBteUdctnal life of Oraeroe had naoiied a point to«KaMbi the doaeof 
the fifth century, in which the only altematites open to it weie eitliav to 
give tip Boienoe altogether, or to attempt a thorough transformation of it 
on a new baaii. The older eohools were not, indeed. Wholly extinct '; bat 
all belief in the systemt taught had been practically underdiined, and a 
general dispoeition to doubt had set in. Following the practice of Hie 
Sophiits, men had begmi to call everything into question— to attacker 
defend with equal readiness every opinion. Faith in the aka of bttuaa 
ideaa, or in the Ti^dity of moral laws, had wholly disappeared. Kattml 
philosophy, on whibh the attention of thiniDsrs had been engrossed for aq^* 
wards of a century and a half, had now beeome distasteful t and, in fine, 
Bcicntiflo inquiry had been supplanted by a merely superfioial oviitmwof 
thought and language, and by the acquisition of such aacompUshmeiitB 
only as were likely to serye the purposes of social life. 

" This state of things was, however, naturally calculated to lead m^n to 
search after a new method of knowledge — one which would avoid the 
defects and one-sidedness of previous systems by a more rigorous treatment 
of the questions raised. The possibility of a new method had been in£- 
rectly pointed out by the logical inconsistencies of previous speculation, 
and the instruments for scientific inquiry bad been sharpened by eristic 
quibbles and subtleties, and ample material for the erection of a new struc* 
ture might now be gained from the ruins of those that had preceded it. 
Moreover, the practical effect of the Sophistic tendencies had been to open 
up a new field of inquiry, which gave promise of a rich harvest for speenla*^ 
tite inquiry. The question now proposed to Oreek philosophy was, 
whether a creative geaiua would arise to make use of the aaaterial p ra pa twd, 
and to direct thou^t into a new cbannel. It waa at this criaia< tiuit,fio* 
crates appeared " ^p« 1, 2). 

''The leading object of floorates waa to institute a real inquiry; into the 
necessity of knowledge^ into the nature of moraUl>y, into the don«e|pition of 
the various virtues, and to gain a thorough insight into man'amoeal and 
intellectual nature. This object he pursued by giving practical directions • 
for the formation of conceptions, and by asking critical questions whrch 
obliged those who replied to consider what their notions implied, and at 
what their actions aimed. Oan we wonder that such inquiries should have 
produced a deep impression on the contemporaries of Socrates, and an 
entire change in the Greek mode of thought, such as the testimony of 
history records P or that a keener thinker anticipated behind those appa* 
rently commonplace and unimportant expressions of Socrates, whiclT his 
biographers unanimously record, the sight of a newly discovered world f 
It waa reserved for Plato and Aristotle to conquer this new world, bat 
Socrates was the first discoverer of it, and to open the way to it for othen. 
I*n]ly aa we may recognise the shortcomings of hia endeavours, and the 



limita wUeh his udifidoai nskize imposed oir liim, we ahall stiil find 
enou^ to make m honour htn ae the origmttor of a philoaophy of oonoei^ 
tiona, as a reformer of metiiody and as tiie fifsfc Ibimder of a seie&tillo doo<- 
tn'i^^f monds" (pu 165). 

** It was a happy thing for his honour and his cause that he did not 
escape. What Socrates in pious faith expressed after his condemnatioiv — 
that feo die would be better for him — has been fuDy realized in hia wofk« 
'the picture of the dying Socrates must have been at the time in the higl^eit 
degree what it is now after centuries hare passed, a simple testimony to the 
gpeafaieeB cf the liumaa mind, to the power of phMosqphy, and to the 
Tiotocy of a spirit pious and puie, reposing on clear con?icti<»is. It nraal 
have appeared to his foUowere like a guiding star for their inner life» shining- 
in all its glory ; and thus it is depicted by Plato's master hand. It must 
have increased their admiration for their tracher^ their seal to imitate him» 
tlieir devotion to his teaching. By liis death a stamp of higher truth was 
ixapreaeed on his life and words. The sublime repose and happy cheerful'* 
ness with which he met death was the strongest corroboration of aU lus 
convictions, the zenith c^ a long life devoted to knowled^ and virtue* 
Death did not add to the substance of his teaching, but it added greatly to 
its influence. A life I^kI been spent in sowing the seeds of knowledge with 
a jseal unequalled by any other philosopher either before or after; the 
result was seen at his death, when they brought forth fruit abundantly in 
the Socratic schools *' (p. 201). 

2%e Legendary Ballads of England and Scotland, Compiled and 
edited by John S. Eobssts (Editor of the Crowa Edition of 
Bams' Works). London : ^Frederick Warne and Co. 

A coLWfCTioH of ballads is an essential of every ^ood libratry/ 
This is a cheap and well-edited selection of the best of the ballads 
of Great Britain. It forms one of the "Chandos Classics," and 
supplies upwards of six hundred pages for half-a-crown. The 
editor is thoroughly acquainted with the best versions of all the 
best historic rhymes of the people, and often gives different forms 
of the same historiette. This is of great importance to the com* 
pleteneas and the oompaotness of the work. Some very rare ballads 
are inserted, and these impart greater value than it would other- 
wife have to this exeell«nty cheap, and fall oompilacion of the 
rough rade rhymes to which the peoj^ of this country have always 
given 80 mnon attention. We cordially commend the work to our 
readers. 
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OUaBT POST OFFICE m^PLOTBa TO BB BJEBABRBD F®01£ 
OTfiO08SlNO TfiElB J^EAL (OR 8UPPOSBD) aRIBVAKCES? 



'^ ' • AF]taMATrrB, 

' . £t78JNES9 is buaift98B ; and the 
terms of engagomLent pffe;B$d > ^ 
special officials are matters of bu$i* 
ness. A code pi honour rules jin all 
eng^ements that tbe secrets of a 
busiQesB are not to be divulged to^ 
are not eren to be canTasaed before 
tbe public while one eats the bread 
of an employer. Some people have 
got into the habit of impersonaliaijig 
the Oovernment in its o^partiuetital 
character, because ,ia its imperial 
character it is impersonalrrMi lA 
fact} an abstraction of which we can 
speak, and concerning whose doings 
we 9an dicicuss without any julea of 
personal aninnosity or frien^ahip; 
As an imperial bqai;d it, n^^, oAjt 
it mu^t be subject to; puiilic di^T 
cussion ii^ all that ^t doetv J>epa^t* 
mentally^ howcTer, the case ie quite 
difierent. In this case it is ai^ em- 
ployer of labour, an^ it.haa the same 
rigbt as other emplojars to iiif>ist on 
the terms which shall hold between 
its employes and itself. It has a right 
to the respect, obedience, and ser* 
vice of those whom it engagea. It 
la. a matter of oontr^ict* It oa^o^ 
go to the housetops- and bawl aloud 
whenever any ofiended officer 
chooses to howL He can remon- 
strate with his superiors, he can 
appeal to the chiefs of the de« 
partment ; but as the public are no 
parties to the contract, they have 
no right of Umpireahipk except 
throu^ the one competent court of 
review — Parliament. — F. M. C. B. 
Order, snbordination, and proper 
respect for superiors must be main- 
tained in every service. Private 



wishes, ^sipes,«nd,requQilt^ are iiot 
to be lightly nHi4e - publib -only on 
one sidle, «ad withont « <iUia««n8e of 
the view iak^ by tlfosa^ who ««e 
acqwaint^^d with all- :4h« facts. 
Public agitation -is only, proper in 
comsidering pubilio quesiiena. . Tk» 
Post Office lain reality 'a Urge boair 
ness ^tabliahment. ItaoffieialaaM 
employed on deiil&ite tenns ; if thay 
dishke the tonna they can leaTe, 
but thfiy hava no righit, haiving< tuada 
their bargain in privats^ on tantna 
known ,to them« lo rush bfafone ifae 
public with a iCry of woe as if they 
were harshly dealt with. Kor other 
body, of employ^ make pnbMe 
statement^ a&eut atrd engage- -in 
public diacuasioB about their private 
regions to their, employers. In 
no wise do we see any jitstifioation 
for persona^ independent, oner^idad 
diacuaaioo among thoaeiwlui.volun* 
tarily seek the aervice^ tnid may 
vohintarily leavia it. The Poat 
Office auAMoritios undertake certain 
responaibiltftiaa on eondifnona Jmown 
to. them as those aoeepted hy Ahailr 
employ ig^ if the reiations' 'between 
these employSs and the authorities 
were altered im dalierefice to public 
.discussion, there, wouldariso. i^ n^fes- 
sity for changes in their responsi* 
bilitiea which are not always . poa- 
sible, ho«;aver plausible thej, may 
seem. Qovernment ia right to 
exact from its servants auch con- 
ditions as shall secure peace and 
constancy of management. — T. H. 
Public servants like the officials 
in our Post Offices are under the 
charge of beads of departments. 
The heada of departmenta are pre- 
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pared, we pTteame,- to contider 
every indiyidoal case laid before 
them ; they are likewise responsible^ 
to G-oyemment and to Parliament 1 
for the manner in which the whole 
work is accomplished, and any indi* 
Tidual case of hardship can easily be 
Itfokad into tbron^K these means. 
Puh^iQ .d>eQciJiaian> by bringing the 
private concerns of Gk)Yern(nent 
offioea befors the public in a one- 
sided and irr^ular way, would be 
Tery desiroctive to the proper ooo- 
diicting of official business; besides, 
anything like a strike among Post 
Office emp^ds would bring the 
entire business of the tiommunify to 
snob • dead lock, Chat no oppor- 
iimity should be given for any such 
aa oocurrenee. Pablie agitation, i 
too, generaUy leads to extraragant 
•taiftDenta and general charges. 
while a plain ctalement of real 
ptaoeioai grieranceB bfeing made 
before the proper authorities are 
able to he iDTestigaied and settled 
tA once on the specific merits, t 
certainly thfaik it would be inju- 
dicious in the extreme to permit the 
general, above all tho public dis- 
cussion of the ooneerns of our 
Qovemment departments, and espe* 
aially by those of the parties who 
are engaged in the working out of 
the- ordinary work of the depart- 
ment* It would promote discon*- 
tent and enoonrage efaangea in the 
toshiesBamuigemeBts of theO-oTem* 
iiieBtioffieM.*-N. P. 

• It is a moral as well iae a religious 
fact that every man is entitled to 
enjoy his own ophiion. We, as 
"enlightened Englishmen," fully 
congratulttfe ourseltres on this pri- 
vilege. Yet WB at the iiame time 
prevent liie emplopSs of the Post 
Office from expresFing their opinions 
en magte, Tlie onlj possible excuse 
fot this whi6h I can conceive is 
f^itr: rt has bceii well sijid, "The 



fear of man bringeth a snare." 
Even in this, one of the strangeat 
anomalies and weaknesaes of a 
Libenil Gk>vemment ia seen. " Be- 
form" and ''Liberty of Speech" 
are their watchwords: the preven- 
tion .of pnblie dteopivon, vhan^il 
relates tp their, management^ ia 4nie 
x)f tbeh' acts. Ad tlie empl6y£4 are 
not exempt from ypting for members 
of Parliament, have they not a eight 
to Ap^eae th^r opinion and to 
eritjeise the managemeiit.of public 
offioeeP 

• Thia I mafntiim to be the duty 
and privilegtf of every one who has a 
fote in 'the government of his 
eodntry.^GtOBaxts D. B. 

^*'^it& me the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely, above all 
hberl ies." — {Milton^ Such was the 
desire of our great epic noet ; and 
ipuoh may now be claimed by every 
Briton a# an undeniable right. The 
question therefore comes to this,— 
''Can! a Government which recog- 
nises sueh a ri:j:ht consistently with- 
hold it from thuB<{ whom they moije 
immediately control f Certainly 
not. We^ know that the masses 
have the right of pi-otection and re- 
preaen^tion on any si^bjeOt which 
affects their interests, and may use 
that right with perfect impunity. 
Why, then, withhold it from any 
class or section of the community, 
hA in the present instance Post Office 
officials ? Order is, of course, abso- 
lutely neeessary to the satisfactory 
management of public affkirs, ftnd 
must bo maintained with "a strong 
hand ;'* bat that does not imply the 
necessity to curb freedom of speech 
or discussion, of in any wav hinder 
themfrom giving expression to theiir 
thoughts, atid to i^eek redredS fbr 
any gtievances they may have, as 
long as it does not matemlly intdr- 
ferei with the execution of their 
duties.— W. I. C. K. 

I 8Up|Jo*e the reason' fOr !)frin|[h)g 
forward this -to^irc for di*dii rftftf i| 
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the late order of the PostmaBter- 
Genenl prohibiting the meeting to- 
gether of the mnplojifSs to disouis 
what thej fancy are grieranoea. 

The first queetioii thali>^ artoeft in 
my mind is, Are there any griev- 
anoea P If there are none, the pro* 
hibition or debarrmg^ the 0mplf^Ss, 
meeting together is a piece of super- 
erogaticn ; for in diflcuasing mip^ 
poimd £/ri$vanees they would soon 
find out the imreality of their pife- 
teiisiona. If there are grietanoea^ is 
it justice to debar men from ptetssit* 
Jng them to their fellows, in order 
that they may be remedied by their^ 
aid? If it is an injustice to the 
bearers of those ^eyances to debar 
them from bringihg them to light, 
Mich injustice ought< not t0 betde- 
rated. We love fr^om^^(not £denoe), 
we hate tyranny ; and what can be 
more tyrannizing than the prevent- 
ing of men with one commou sym- 
pathy, one just object, and one aim, 
meeting together ualnily to* discuss 
what they leel to be their wrongs ? 
I expect the exigencies of the 
public weal will be urged as a reply 
to such a piece of tyranny ; but will 
the public suffer more by knowing 
what the Post Office emplojuet want. 



and what they are doing, than by 
allowing a state of chronic dissatis- 
faction and indifference to their 
labour to exist secretly and work 
si^ntl^ diefied^ifous results to ma'ny 
of the said public P Is it possible 
■ioT men who feel accumulating 
^0|ig^4tea|pQd.upon them to throw 
that enerj^y into their toil which is 
neeesaary P The foregoing are some 
of the reasons which inclme me to 
thei negative. — Gvthlao. 

I cannot understand why, on any 
gg^unds pf coittmoo justioe,' these 
public officers should be preyented 
'^t^ftsi. discussing their grieyances. 
In a land of liberty like England 
'there ought to be freedom of this 
sort, and it would be most unfair to 
ddbaraay of her Miajesty's subjects 
^om exercising an £)nglishman^8 
Hght of pointing out wherein they 
suffer any grievance whatsoever, li 
there be in reality any evils, they 
should be rismediea; but if, on the 
"Other" haxrd,' there be ' suppusiliuu 
merely, of course any complaints 
would fall to the gi'ound. 1 have 
pleasure, therefore, in forming one 
of those who take the negative side 
of this topic* 

Bristoh ' K. D. BoB^nsKT. 



Lite and LiviNa,— A man may lit all hie life in a pair of scales, and 
when he sees the other side going down may restore the equipoise vritb a 
few ounces of food, or, contrariwise, may fast till the pampered flesh give in 
and restore the balance ; but we have more respect for the day labourer who 
gives out his vigour in honest trenching and delving, and then recruits it 
with a wholesome meal and a half-hour's nkp on the softest plank, than 
for the hypochondriac in his nightcap inside the screen watching the 
thermometer, and with tear and wear on the one side and la^^ls of t^ast 
on the other maintaining the perpetual see-saw. And the christian has 
received life from on high for some other purpose than simply to watch it, 
he has got to use it. Nor is the highest life destructive of any other. It 
may leave the poet and the minstrel, whilst it creates the saint ; and even 
if a man should not be this last, it is better to be either of the other two 
than remain the mere animal or the mere automation. 
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THS PBOOUESS OF POSSY. 

Bt 1}homab Gbat. 
[Of SiufcipfltiB^ bis gfltiiui andliw powcvt.] 

scBOPHv in. 

Par from the buq. and siunmer gaH 
tn tihy ^en lap was nature's darling laid, 
Wbat time, whece laeid Avon Btrayody 85 

To l*iDi ike mghUsy Jtootlvar did nn^^ 

At a distance from the snn and the breezes of summer, the delight oF 
the nniverse was placed in thy yerdant lap, at the period when the parent 
of power, Nature, presented her glorious countenance to him, where clear 

(S^) '^Thns Genios rose and set at ordered timids, 

And shot a dayspring into distant dimeSi 
DnnobUng every region that he chose ; 
He sunk in Greece^ in Italy he rose ; 
And tedious years of G-otmc darbieBS passedi 
Emerged all splmdour in our iftle at last. 
Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main. 
Then show far off their shining plumes again.'* 

WUUam Coiaper's '' TabU TaH,*" 557—568. 

(86) ** Indulgent Fancy ! from the fruitfol banks 

Of Avon, where thy rosy fingers cull 
3S^h flowers^ and dews to sprinkle on the turf 
Where Shcdupere lies — be present, and with thee 
Let Fiction oome^ upon her vagrant wings 
Wafting ten thousand colours through the air, 
Which, by the glances of her magio ^c^ 
She bends and shifts at will through countless forms,'* Ac. 
Akentide^i **I*le<uure9 ^ImaginaUon,^* i., IS. 

Akenside s^^eaks of*— 

"Sach trembling heart with grateful terrors quelled/' 

**J*leasure0 of ImagincUion,** i., 270. 
Southey refers to the readiness with which we open our hearts to such 
fears : — 

, ^ 'Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
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Her awful face ; the dauntless c^ld 
Stretched forth his little arms, abd siniled. 

"This pencil take/' ^b/d, i^ii,i<L '.'^.^^^^ colours clear 

Bichly paint the vernal year : 90 

Thine, too, these g<M9nikBfB;iitt3a!i»^tkV\i»f;'' 

This can unlooktbe ^tea of joy,* ' 

Of horror that, and thriliiog Idaff, • ' 

Or ope the.saered scmroeoC sy^mpkikytit' Upturn.**' 

Avon wanders; the unaffrighted infant extended bis spsaU' hands, and 
lauglied lovingly. Heceive this c^jo^said sb% th^brilliai^t hi|^ of which 
splendidly reproduce the fruitful ^p^* To thee also belo^ fai^ous child, 
tliese precious keys ; this is able ib unclose to thee the portals of joy, that 
the gates of terror and entrancing despair, or give >oect8ioii to the outri&sh 
of the grief-drops of the eyes9:a-'er*iiitiniaiing--firom a- feliosMiBeling^ 
sorrow. !.•■•>•■.•.• 



"■ Of tempests ^and the dah^j^ers. of the cteep,^ ^ * •' 

And pause at times,%nd feel that w6-are salb'^ "' 
Then listen to the perilouv tide again,' 
And with an eager snidisiispentkd aeul - X 
Woo terror to delighii us*" 

(91-— 94) Akenside objected to the idea, of iM||w-^9em# A mtmree ; bat 
wells are frequently kept locked, and these are the sources of water sapplies. 

(93) " Superstition, wonttotell > ' 

Of many a grisly sound and 'Bis|lit, ' 

Scaring his path at dead of wi^:. 

When Christmas logs blaze high and wide^ 

Sncb wonders sp'eed the festal tide $ 

While Curiosity jsnd i'ear, -- 

Pleasure and Pain,, t^ crQ«^hin|^ iisai^ 

Till ehildhood'a<cheek no longer glows, 

And village maidens lose the rose. 

The thriffiog iiiteitest riscs'hifeher, • * ^ -. ' 

The circle closes nigh and njg^er,. 

And shuddering lerlancQ is cast behind, 

As louder moans the wintry wind.** 

In such circumstanoes, as Schi]ler'«ay», — ' 

** Pain is rapture, tuned more exquisitely soft." 

(94) ** The graceful tear that flows from othevs' .wviea^" 

AJkentide^s '< J>leiuure9, of ImagimaU^' i«» 606, 

Of such sympathetic tears Darwin has beautifully said, — 

'* Not gilded pearl that crested Fortune wears, 
Hot gem that twinkiiDg haiigs in Beauty's 
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Nor 8^iifd1i«i. that zpde.fittbliine 95 

Upon the serapli-wings of ecstasy, 

The secrets of the abyss td smy^ 
He 'paaiied tht^ flMn^sg: bounda^df |>}aee and ikime ; 
The liriDg throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble While thdy gaze, , IdO 

He saw ; bttt, bliste4^#ith exceJBS of light. 
Closed his eyes iii encUess nlghti 

Not tiilBkior in his own'eours^is h'e' who «fti:^tN6d aloft, upon the angel- 
piaionp^of rapture, to inqtt» int»tthe mybWni^ of the etenml worid. He 
journeyed beyond the blazing environments of space and calculable periods ; 
he witnessed the sovereign seat of life, the bright blue brilliancy of those 
gems on which, while the hosts of the skies look, they exceedingly fear and 
quake ; but blinded by the ^rcenesa of the splendoar of its glare, he shut 
his eyes in the total eclipse, ot darkness* 
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Nor til* brigl^ Stars that night* s blue arch IgKlom, 
Kor radiant sun thiett gilds the rising mom, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
i>d«Nn!iTiniid*s manly cheeks for others' woes.*' 



(95) *' i?he greatly gifted centaur smiled. 

Then thus with counsel pus* reives : 

'Tis soft persua^ion^s tieomt key 

Unlocks the gaitee of eestasy.''-^iViMiaf'« « F^ian Odet^^ ix.^ 65. 

Bapture, enthusiastic absorption^ resistless poetic power : — 

" Dissolve me into eeetaaws, 
^nd bring all heaven before mine eyes." 

MUtK»^9 «« 11 Feiueroso,'' 165-6. 

Winged " as the seraph who adores and boms."— iV>|re. 

(97) " Who shall tempt with wandering feet 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncoutn way, or spread his airy flight, 
Upborne with inde&tigable wings» 
Over the vast abrupt ?"--« Poradwc Lost;' ii., 404— 40S. 

(99) " The spirit of the lining creature was in the wheels." ** And above 
the firmament that was over their heads was the likeness of a throne, as the 
appearance of ft sapphire stone;"' "and it had brightness round about; 
as the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so 
was the appearance of the brightness round about. This was the appearance 
of the likeness of the glory of the Xord" (Ezek. i. 20—28). 

(101) Withered up, blinded, as if by lightning. ** And, behold, seven 
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Behold, where Dryden's less presum^uous ear 

Wide o'er the fields of ^lory oear, 

Two coursers of ethereal rttoe» 105 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 

"See! whither tHong the sipaclous territories of renown, a.pairolT steeds of 
heavenly hreed, black-maned and. powerful, in their. speed ca^i^ on the less 
daring chariot of -Dryden. 



t^he poet speaketh*iiibt1t^sily of himself.'] 
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! hh hands the lyre Mcploiie.; 
Bright-eyed Fancy, horeHng o'er, 
Soatt^rs tfpotB herpiotured urn 

Ttotigtitfl itbat breathe, and WoY^ ehiat butn . 1 10 

But ah ! 'tis beard 'no more*^ 

Listen! his bands bring out the seerettoof the>faaap ; teSear^fleeing -i^iagi- 
nation brooding oyer him besprinkles from her casket of visions ideas that 
live and expressions that glovr. But, alas ! these sounds are not again to 
strike upon iihe'tjiiir. 
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thin ears and 'blasted with the east wind .sprung up ^after them (G^en. 

xU. 6). 

" Th^ blijicedtfiars looked'ifmn, 
And planets; pMnet'StfMiek^mil'tecfipse 
ODhen suffeped."— ^'-iJte^^rtlBie /ia*f,"'x., 412**-4. 

(lt)6) *^Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ?V : (OobflXitix. 49) . 

(1 06) ^ Waller was snoieolh, but Bryden taught tb join 

TDe«va»ylng«v««iei ^lBi&fdU¥9MiiMdiitff Une, 

9?ii^l(Mg'n}fij«Miic 'march, and energy divuie." 

An equally high opinion has-b^en expressed rbyChuKhill thus : — 

/' Here letme bend,^Mat D^yden, at thy shrine, 
' Thou dearest nameto all the tuneful Nine ! 
What if some dull lines in cold order creep, 
And, with hiBtbetna, the poecseeoM .to.sleflp? 
Still, when his. sul^eot nses^pvoad to view, 
Witli equal strength' the poet* rises too. 
With strong invention, noblest vigour fraught. 
Thought still springs up and rises out of l£»ught, 
'NUBsbetvennobtittg.nttmlMrB^intbmr eewrse^ 
' *Ia 'iraiMd sweetness &om^ in vmwBd'foroe. ; 
Vhe powers of > genius and of 'judgtnent Join, 
lAnd the irhoieurt of poetry is tlsne.'' 

(110) ^ Words that Weep, and tears that speak." 

« The Prophet," by Cowley, L 20. 
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O lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now P though he inberit 
Nor the pride nor ample pimoa 

That the Theban eagle bear, 115 

Sailing with supreme dominion^ 

Through the aznre deep of air ; 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 

Snoh forms as glitter in the Muse's ray, 
With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun, 120 

Tet shall he mount, and keep his distant wuy 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

beneath the good how w!-^but far above the great. 

O celestial harp, what ^dyentorous genius rooaes th^ tones at this 
time ? Notwithstanding that, he does not possess hj descent, either the 
high temper or the mighty power which carry the kmgly bird of Thebes 
(Pindiu*), as he floata in rail soYerdsnty along the blue spaces of the heavens ; 
still frequently before his youthAu vision would such fancies as glisten in 
the light of poesy — in Sastem splendour underived ficom the. common light 
of day— flash and rush. Nevertheless, he shall move upward and onward, 
and preserve the course of his life above the boundaries of the ordinary 
destiny of mortals — at a lowly distance firom the holy and the just, but 
equally {Jxr removed from the life-path of those whose station alone ennobles 
them. 



(114) Qray has a similarly hnmble, yeteonfident sal^roliBrenoe and etti* 
mate, at the dose of his " Elegy written in a Oonatiy Ohurohyard : *' — 

•*' Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame nnknown, 
^r Seienoefirowned not on hia hmnblo'birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

** iMTge was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompence as largely send : 
Hegave to nusery all he had— >a tear} 

He gained from heaven Ctwaa all he wished) afriead. 

" No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God."* 

(116) *' Pindar compares himself to the eagle^ and hia enemies to ravens, 
that croak and clamour in vain below while he pursues his 'flight regardless 
of their noise." — Qrtty. 
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. PffiHAPB the q4j. giiiei^Uj 4U0- 
Q9fi$i^l:pdrt|i0a ^f iKe nctowli dm- 
chUwiyjiaf (iiilierary in^itn^io^s M?e 
the ^b^^gjolulift h the £»v adraa- 
tiigf3,iOf »«i|rhioh ^;,oferpr|iel«ied in 
tbeic :jc}«iac(y«nt»ge9« Thfiy .are tb|B 
naturalircwuU of th^.i»mplo;in«it of 
a980cif (ioQB • for the , iiiteUeot j eti- 
cdKvigfiig^ a» that muetv a abowy 
Oiit«i(i»; ol jcw>wle<ige. with no inn^ 
ntofc^rMheir.thtiii weUr^fineltedy trell- 
aasimilatfx^iRfoi^ation. Beginning 
at 9 IftW^howrln the evaoiiig, a young 
]ii(in.i0ydn»wn aiiiay iroiii hooie to 
a4nlii»'hW lown glU>» uttevaooe. «9>1 
a«toiii9h. « Ceiwr of, his fellow? by an 
esdiiH^i^ f^^ ».miirad«. peoij^i^v to 
ow MQtuiyr^tJ^e i«9»Hl^l!ure pf 
giitterin^ >textttre £:oin perfeob ya- 
awty;and amptiineM* .Wew be to 
daoQAe ) fw«n ^# UbBaTjr . any book 
at oai^dom wel^nigh^ si^ to retire 
home aod iread it, ijk,«a9nolf be. but 
.he wKKMild iretii^ to reat a wis^r man 
than after ift month's jittendfinoe,on 
.^d^betiitigelubv J^ wo^ld be diffi- 
cult to Uiil wbat resvilt sprhs^a from 
aooh.A9!pi<Bil'f^« except the. aMgment- 
ing of uniU4iit9d babble^ aud the 
increafte.of ?ain Bciolj^m. Nothing 
e^n be xnoreintepfely oomioal than 
the4?7/«^<l(V^4^pth ai(i4 metaphysics 
of thaaa debates) the pen of Oer rentes 
i^^wantiog;^ to describe the Quixotic 
jioene ?3f ^ meeting of men arguipg 
with fiercest gesticulations, with in- 
flated oratorio, pomp and eelf-im- 
portance, as thouglf pleading for the 
rights of man before the universe 
upon some such topic as these: — 
" Have the Crusades really benefited 



.humanity ? " ** Does 4.ndijew Mansel 
deserve t^e thanks of po«terM^?** 
".Wbettifr.ie Kirke Whu^ or. the 
prophet Isaiah thef truest poet? "r— 
whijte, you bear* aa I Jiave ^eaisd, 
^n- theionoist florid harangues, the 
most childlike ignorance^ c^spUy^d : 
Burns deei^aated as one of our finest 
nineteenth cenf ury poets ; Jdahonyet 
spoken, pf as the piiedecessor of ^he 
Saiviour! ^he resolute, independent 
knowledg^seeker does not herd with 
such as '^eae ; knowing the falaity.of 
the gtvQgariouft ffys^eWt he ^s perfeci- 
ipg lUj^iMlf «low]yv but. truly, find 
aure^y,.in bii^iquiet home-t-uot thepse. 
. The general purpose to wbi?h 
sqcb in^ittttions. axe. f^pplied iei « 
kind 01 louugfj, where there are oo!!»i- 
paniow itOt,bQ.met» benches to loll 
upon,, r(}Euimcea to read.; where 
cane-head#^, of^n }o» .eucl^d and time 
killed unt4. an amusement ia decided 
uppUf the pasino openSi or the optra 
b^gii)^. .^h^onlyexeuse or pallia- 
tion tbe w^^m^si /supporters of thepM 
institutions as tbpy are bring for- 
ward, is tbat they keep young,. iBen 
from the tp^ern and elsewhere, • Bu« 
\ believe that the gopd of M«cb.a 
change .is much ezaggeirated. What 
can you call these places but ii^tel- 
lectual (averna? this deb^M-ingf-Con- 
cei^-attending, loungipg e^i^eqce, 
but meiftal dissipation? ; X^uouly 
change the form of tlie evjl s X)m 
evU is there unmitigated ^iid^r a 
new phase : and if you simply cm- 
pare the bodily dis^iipation of the 
tavern or brothel with the mental 
dissoluteness of these places, I aoi 
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by BO means convinced that there 
10 tmj Kain in the metamorphosis. 
lb society it is a gain, certainly, to 
•hange the form of profligacy from 
tke tayern to the Athepl^aair; b«tn 
to tlie indiyidaal himself there is 
little or no gain. We always lose 
sight of the §aet -tluit it.ia the evulf 
and not the body, that it is of import- 
ance td lDeepao6vB andftliito; Hiat 
tli0 body is alone of imjportance be- 
laftltt^of iti inflaenoe upon. the sool. 
In Hid actual fiM)t of my pottriiig 
^wn my throat certain potations, 
or giWttg myself ofet to oertstin 
iM^dily inte^pentioes, is no evil, no 
eKme ; btri; It is M> beciliise the body 
htfs aioi IttdiMotnbiii union with the 
wtil; and alt bodily polfation i^aofis 
tLpoA the. eoiilJ . . . ' It is kio 
^Mt aofai«v«ttieiit to i-esene a soul 
fiiMd behig soUed and otissipated in 
tete^n^ by beer tod wide, to s(^ 
Slid dissipat« it by empty quackmes 
iii litivary inititntioiiir; Nsiy, the 
'Ufttet is ev«n' a retrogression, iasb- 
iftucb as the tavern -hAunber ktiew- 
tild' diiiKpatiott to be base, and 
bltfshed whileKi^ went astray ; ^hUte 
tfK6'0th^ prides hiniii^ u^b his 
ttmcKiot, and looks down alilse upOki 
fiWgraaaet and his wiMf btethren. 

Aie, then, theso liteiBry assooia- . 
tiond entirely useless, entimy n6zi- 
ousip And would it be advisaMe; if 
possible, that they should bo dis- 
continued? By no means; with all: 
tlieii* evils they do really accomplish 
Ifomewhat ; aud tfa^r evils are only 
'so str^gly auimadvert^ upon here 
because I do not consider that the 
^ueETtion resolves itself to tlie narrow \ 
JHiint Of*' to remain as they are, or , 
10 cease to be." I beliere It within 
the CCMnpass of human intellect to ' 
beo the causes of this lamentable 
vindicatioU of an otherwise mighty 
and beneficeut agency, and veemg, 



to reform. The cause is merely 
the calling in the principle of asso- 
ciation in matters where their ap- 
plication is hasardous wirliout per- 
' ^^PfP&i^ thatj a^d without bestowiug 
thecorrespondmg care and attention. 
The evils arise Irom having fallen 
ijnto ecstasies at^,th0 machinery, for- 
getting what it was erected to per- 
iotmt ip DOtfoentrating tii0i|giit and 
energy upon the means, and losing 
flight 6f the eod. ' . . •, )>Fioplo 
dot not flee that in all these plans 
and ma^hinesi aaod olub wit^ oiub, 
And fioeiflty w^ soGiet)r, ih no 
beMityi no bttieflt) exeispt'fo piK>- 
pdrtiMi M >th^ spread" flttdoHug 
knbwl0dg^ Amonj^ the taaaibwn of 
theiattMi Thegr flhould i)e'r^^ai^d«d 
08 oeceflsaty «vil^ not aa;«'po8itive 
good. For -eveiy man t^ 'lulv» all 
thobookfl htfiMedfl, aU iheibitnidtorB 
he roquires, so tluat tho' uM of ia- 
fltitutiOBM would be sopeiMMd by 
individual poils«fl8km,thati would be 
the hfgtiss« stata to b^iattalnM. 
For those who fbelthey wafet their 
sMflifltartoa' tii^y flttppiytt gottdi'^bui 
he it'the stnMt>gestman nrhblPdquii^ 
theiu not.: They are a bemsflt iv>b^ 
the^ serv^io aid attumiu hi»pttr»uit 
After iMmii^, and to tencH him iiiow 
supereminently gt^ is tisat, <i«tber 
^an not to ha^e trhioh he'<c«ll9 in 
vuoh intricaee au9iillftrieB;!'%>ut^hCy 
are an In^xpresiible harttf where 
they l^d anyone to oonsM^'tl^em 
As good ill themselves, luid'so to 
mechanize their minds by'ttiugliug 
amotog;' objectless mechauittn^'when 
they cause any one to concave he 
can win, even by the mOflftiUiboMite 
cramming, the m(»8t «\ibtto 4iatent 
medicine system, that wQiicu' ^n 
alone be bought by paUefit iiirv«sti- 
gation and estaminationi' hy ^long 
nights of laborious «tudto;^^^«. 
iraetedfrom ** Social Aap^^i^' 
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SDINBnB0H WATT LITERABT AND DBBATDfa 

ASSOCIATIOK. 



This asBOoiation, whioh is perhaps 
the largest and most popular of its 
kind in Bdinbargh, not having as yet 
been noticed in this msgasine, it 
may not be out of place at present 
to bring its natuve and claims before 
oar readers. The society is con- 
nected with the Watt Institution and 
School of Arts, whioh was founded 
in the beginning of the century, and 
in which Sir Walter Soott, Homer, 
Jefl&ey, Oookbum, and other learned 
and philanthropic men of that time, 
took a practical interest. For up- 
wards of forty years it has been the 
only institution where working men 
could obtain, at a nominal rate, the 
advantages of a scientific and tech- 
nical education. 

The thoroughness of the know- 
ledge imparted in it has long ren- 
derad it famous — ^many men who 
hare risen from the workshop to 
eminent positions having attributed 
their success in life prmcipally to 
the instruction received in it Some- 
what late in its history, daasee of 
English literature, French, and 
Ghennan were added to the syllabus 
of the institution. As a consequence 
of this a number of young men of 
literary tastes were brought into 
contact, and in 1863 the question of 
forming a debating society was 
mooted. On application to the 
dureotors, the lecture hall of the in-* 
stitution was at once &edf granted 
as a place of meeting. An maugural 
address was then delivered by Mr. 
David Fryde, M.A., lecturer on 
English literature ; and the society 
was suooessfully brought into opera- 
tion. The rapidity of its growth 
was astonidiiog, and showM that 
such a society had long been a 
desideratum with the students of the 
institution. Its second year has 
just been completed, and the roll- 



book shows that the number of 
members was nearly 160. An addi- 
tional impetus was given to its pro- 
gress by the admission of ladiee into 
the institution, a number of whom 
at once took a warm interest in it, 
and not only daimed but exercised 
all the privileges of male members. 
The summer session has just been 
concluded, and the programme 
which is given herewith wSl show 
that the subjects discussed are of 
varied interest. 

It may be mentioned that the 
association is open only to those 
who are or have been students of 
some class in the Watt Institution. 

Young men of literary tastes in 
Edinburgh could scarcely do better 
than join the English literature 
class, and thus make themselves 
eligible as members of the associa- 
tion. Should any act upon this 
hint, we are sure they will after- 
wards confess themselves indebted 
to the British Controversialui for 
being the means of introducing it 
to their notice. 

Syllabus, Session 1870. 

May 3rd, essay, "Novels," (to 
which the first pruse was awarded 
in the English Literature class), Mr. 
James Dowie. 10th, debate, " Ought 
Britain to adopt the Non-interven- 
tion Policy in its Foreign Belations P" 
affirmative, Mr. J. ifitchell : nega- 
tive, Mr. J. Burden. I7th, essayi 
"SoUtude and Society," Mr. S. 
Kinnear. 24th, debate, ** Should 
Spinsters and Widows (otherwise 
qualified), possess the Political Fran- 
chise?" affirmative^ Mr. John 
Young : negative, Mr. P. Mathew- 
son. 81st, essay, *'Shell^t his Cha- 
racter and Works," Mr. Wm. Turn- 
bull. June 7th, debate, " Is Beauty 
a Quality inherent in Uie Object P 
affirmative, Mr. B. A. Marr : nega- 
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tiTo, Mr. Bobert Home. 14th, 
esiay, "Female BdueatioD>" Mibs 
Xlla Barton. 2lBt, debate^ <*l0 
Anonymous Criticism adrantageoui 
to Literature?*' affirmatiye, Mr. 
Bdward King : negative, Mr. Thos. 
Martin. 28th, essaj, " Mary, Queen 
of Soots/' Mr. 0. D. Butler. 
July 6th, debate, "Does the pre- 
sent Multiplicity of Periodicals tend 
to retard Intellectual Progress?" 
affirmatiye, Mr. J. Allison: nega- 
tiye, Mr. D. L. Shepherd. 12th, 
essay, " Genius,*' Mr. Geo. Addison. 
19tn, debate, ''Ought a l^ational 
System of Compulsory Education 
to be purely Secular ? " affirmatiye, 
Mr. Alexander Frazer: negatiye, 
Mr. D. W. Walker. 26fch, Annual 
Business Meeting. Becess till 
Korember. 



SlTBTBOTB aVITASLB VOB DBB1.T1. 

Does the human soul, on quitting 
its present abode, become the tenant 
of another material yehicle ? 

Is the possible annihilation of 
any spiritual being opposed both to 
Scripture and reason ? 

Does a national church neces- 
sarily imply persecution, either 
actiyely or passiyely ? 

Has the volunteer movement con- 
ferred any benefit on the countiy, 
or on those connected with it? 

Is the National Debt as injurious 
to the country as it is generally sup- 
posed to be ? 

Should laws be framed for the 
preservation of animals not naturally 
domestic, or restricted to locality ? 
Or, Game laws — are they just ? 

Was there evei^ a period, after the 
first blow was struck in the great 
civil war, when a reconciliation be- 
tween Charles the First and his 
Puritan subjects was possible ? 

Was Cromwell justified in the 
measures he adopted with the parlia- 
ments elected daring his protee- 
tomteP' 



Is the literary character of the 
articles written in modem magazines 
adequate to the advancement of the 
age generally ? 

Is the present organization of our 
police force excellent on the whole, 
or should it be reconstructed ? 

Should the State repress immoral 
and infidel literature P 

Is there marked advantage de- 
rivable from the study of the dead 
languages ? 

Does the judicial system of this 
country require a thorough reform ? 

Should the English Church be 
disestablished and disendowed? 

Are the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle worthy of national admira- 
tion? Or, Is the tendency of the 
works of Thomas Carlyle beneficial? 

Which is the greater writer, 
Charles Kingsley or Lord Lytton ? 

Would the present state of af- 
fairs in Greece taken in connection 
with the recent massacres justify 
the interference of the protecting 
powers? 

Should it be in the power of a 
M.P. to exclude strangers from the 
House of Commons ? 

Was sin predestined ? 

Which is the greater writer, 
Georse Eliot or Mrs. Beecher Stowe ? 

Which is the greater writer, the 
author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," or Mr. Disraeli ? 

Do the land laws of this coun- 
try require alteration ? 

Does the ecclesiastical system 
of this country require to be re- 
formed? 

Do our Newspapers form the new 
(true) Church of England? 

Is the Influence of the Pulpit on 
the Wane? 

Has the Immorality of France 
been influencive in its &ilure in 
War? 

Which is the greater loss. Sight 
or Hearing ? 

Is the Influence of War more 
ennobling than debasing P 
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Ought unwilling People to be 
annexed in conquest ? 

Is ft United Germany as essential 
to European progress as a United 
Italy? 

Is France faTonrably situated for 
forming a good Bepublican G-oyern- 
ikientF 

Is Commercial Neutrality pos- 
sible P 

Ought every citizen to be a 
trained s(ddier? 



Is a National Militia suffieieni fat 
the proper defence of a Coantrj ? 

Is Euclid's ij^lements suitable as 
a Text-book of Oeometiy ? 

Does Bain or Eerrier supply the 
better Theory of Knowing and 
Being? 

Why haye S'cotchmen succeeded 
and EnglishmeQ failed in Song- 
writing ? 

Has the Telc^graph superseded 
the Historian ? 



®&^ ^riqnxxtt. 



Questions BiQvnuNO Asswsaa. 

914. The writer has not read the 
fiimous (or notorious ?) work called 
* Essays and Keviews," but he finds 
it mentioned so often in newspapers 
and conyersation that he would like 
to get some idea of the book, and 
also the reason why its authors 
appear to be all marked men.— 
L. D£ C. 

915. Did G. H. Lewes complete 
and (or) publish separately his in- 
tcrestiag papers on the " Principles 
of Success in Literature." If they 
we to be had separately from the 
FoHmghtly JReview, will any reader 
kindly say where ?— L. de C. 

916. A leading article on Herbert 
Sgencer has long been promised. 
The undersigned waits patiently for 
aome estimate of this philosopher.— 

Answers to Qfesxions. 

., ^^V I am in a position to state 
♦K V**. -^^^^ **>® proprietorship of 
y^frUtsh Controvertialist changed 
hands for a time, as indeed did tha 
editorship. In 1858 this temporary 
alteration ceased. During that space 
mnch was lost, and among the losses 



were continuation of that essay oa 
'* Byron," and of the contributions 
of E. W. S. Of this criyif it is not 
expedient to veport. mora noir.-^ 

a.N. 

906. Is^ueasmall circular i»Uing 
a meeting, and get it brought under 
the notice pf working men, shopm«D, 
clerks, ^, At the meeting malEea 
few remarks on Bible, inquiry, its 
importance, necessity, and adfan- 
tage, enrol members, and begin with 
any number attainable, howefcr 
few. These when once engaged in 
the work will bring their qoib- 
panions. Let the Bible be read aysr 
tematically and studiously, ''with 
diligence,, preparation, and prayer 9 ** 
let the style be free a^ frajik^ and 
allow, the utraoafe latitude of iiiqiaiy 
and remark within the liiiut8j9f,gaod 
tast« and common politeneaa $ .e»> 
courage thooghtfulnesa and diacoo* 
rage talkativarieBB i- let - infonniag 
matter lead. the way to romacln 
tending to reformation ; keep ckMS 
to the tof^ios. .suggested by. the -pop- 
tion. readi^ and be as^ yaeied in the 
kind of 'matter and the range of 
illustsation as poasible ; be regular 
and neyer be unprepared to fill iw 
the time properly, and with Gh>ds 
blessing all will go well. — B,, B. R 
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911. This, tho\j[j^b a, new phrase, 
18 expresaive o/ an ,old principle^ 
though it has recenjl|ly been brought 
into mar](ed promu)e}ic& It means 
simply this : that, in, every trad« or 
pursuit each mai^ or woman therein 
engaged should understand the moai 
iinportant facts, actual and liisiori- 
eal, connected tlierewitf^ J notmei;e]j, 
like semi-automatfa, performing, a 
dail^ routine of processes unintel- 
ligible to the mind. '.And as in the 
bustle of life few can a£rord sufficient 
time to acquire this knowledge pro- 
perly, the advocates of technical 
edocatioii would have it decided 
while a lad is at school what his 
oooupatron is to be ; and then wmild 
make his education bear upon it. 
The inquirer is referred also to Scott 
Boeaeirs work on technical educa- 
tion.— J. B S. 0. 

Technical education signifies a 
«oarte of training' intended to bring 
into combined operation the theore* 
tioal knowledge wbioh the results 
of seienoe yield with the manipula- 
tive skill which praotieal industry 
induces. It is not a scheme for 
promoting and extending the study 
of pure soieooe. It accepts of the 
investigations and researches of the 
highest thinkers, and assumes their 
veenlta to be aecuvate; and these 
results, taken a% the firstlings of a 
practical system, are brought to- 
gether into a form in which they 
may be learned as rules and applied 
as t«8ts. It is such an education as 
XQ*Jtgi^e to the practical industrial 
aria the-fuUe»t benefit to be derived 
from the wide diffusion of a correct 
knowledge of the ascertained facts 
of the several scieficee^ • In fact, it 
ift knowledge suited t6 the workshop, 
tha fajstory, • the warehouse, the 
ibrge, the loom^^ftd the laboratory ; 
and might bd« fairly explained as 
such an education as may make a 
working man move; wetul in his 
daily labour by making known to 
him such facts, results, and pro- 



cesses of the exact sciences as have 
been agi'eed upon and detarmined 
as guiding information in the em- 
ploy naent in which he is engaged.-— 
B. k. A. 

Technical education means in- 
struction in the practical application 
of the arts and sciences to tho im- 
provecpent, of manufactures. Our 
workmen are only skilled by experi- 
^nce!» and in most cases cannot work 
beyond it. By educating them in 
the principles of mechanics and the 
nature of materials ; by teaching them 
drawing and designing, and encou- 
raging them to cultivate their taste, 
it is expected that processes of manu- 
facture and manufactured articles 
will be greatly improved, while at 
the same time the workman acquires 
new powers and pleasures, and be- 
comes a more valuable member of 
society. "A Learner" may be in- 
terested in the issue of a complete 
course of technical education. On 
the 16th of the present month 
(November, 1870) Messrs. Cassell, 
Fetter, and Galpin, commenpe the 
publication in l^d. wee^lv numbers 
and 7d. monthly parts of the " Po- 
pular Educator, Technical Series.'* 
A prospectus of this interesting and 
most important work can be ha4 
free of charge at any bookselWa.^- 
L. SE G. 

920. In the British Controver- 
sialift^ for 1861, Jan.— June, two 
articles occur which contain abstracts 
of each of the papers in *'E8i«ay-a 
and Beviews," biographical ndticea 
of their authors, and criticisms of 
the papers from ** a logical, not a 
theological " point of view, ^hey 
bear the signature S. N.— E. B. C. 

9^1. They have not been repub- 
lished. Their author intends to 
expand, revise, and complete them. 
— S. N. 

923. The paper is in preparation, 
but the attainment of reliable facts 
regarding popular living authors re- 
quires time and research. — E. B. 0. 
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Hb. MiniBAY now poritiTdy, we 
belieye^ announces the first yolome 
of a long-promised new edition of 
Pope's works, illustrated with por- 
traits, with numerous introductions 
and notes, by the Bev. Whitwell 
Blwin; idso, sereral hmndred un- 
published letters, the suppressed 
satire on the Duke of Marlborough, 
and many new lines and yarious 
readings from the original manu- 
scripts of the principal poems. 

A new lllugtraUd lAUrary J2tf- 
view is announced ; thirty-two pages 
quarto ; is to review literature, the 
arts, the drama, &c., and to be pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The Jews are reported to be de- 
sirous of producing an Anglo-Jewish 
Translation of the Scriptures. 

A second edition of the Marquis 
of Lome's '* Trip to the Tropics and 
Home through America" has just 
been issued, h propo9 of the pro* 
jected alliance of the princess and 
the marquis. 

The papers on Military Life in 
ConihiU and 8t. PauT* are said to 
be the work of A. Forbes, editor of 
the London Scotsman, 

Miss Fox is engaged on a History 
of Holland House and its Pro- 
prietors, G-uests, and Associations. 
It will contain specimens of many 
literary curiosities. 

James Key has won the Early 
English Text Society's prize, given 
yearly to the University of St. 
Andrew's, Fife, for the best exa- 
mination in English up to Chaucer's 
death. 

The Sybtbic op FAaanra. — 
A £60 prize is oflfered by a lady for 
the best essay upon The System of 
^^95i^> M practised at schools. 



The eesayB will be adhidicated ttpen 
by Dr. Edmonds, 4, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W. 

Dr. Jeremie^ Dean of Linoolo, 
has ofibred £1,000 for the establish- 
ment of two Greek Septua|pnt 
prizes in the University of Chim- 
bridge, where he had held the B^os 
Professorship of Divinity. 

A prize of 100 B^iedriohs in gold 
has been gained by J. H. Ferguson, 
an Englishman at Aruba, in the 
Dutch West Indies, for the best 
essay on " The method of succouring 
the sufibrers in a naival engagement." 
The theme was proposed by the 
Prussian Society for the tending of 
the Wounded. 

Robert Moffat, who has acted -as 
missionary in South Africa for more 
than half a century, has returned, 
and intends to devote the evening'of 
his days to the printing of a Dic- 
tionary of the language of Bedniana 
and the preparation of a new edition 
of the Bible in that tongue. 

"Life Studies of Character," by 
John £elso Hunter, a self-tongbt 
painter and poet, though a working 
shoemaker and an able humorist, 
will be published about Christmas- 
time, and contain a considerable 
amount of unpublished information 
r^arding those who were satirised 
by Burns. 

George Moir, LL.D., . formerly 
professor of Bhetoric in Edinbnfgh 
University, translator of « Wallen- 
stein," author of "Poetry «nd 
Modem Bomance," &o., died 20th 
October. 

A new voL of De Quino«y'» 
« Works," to contain « Sequel to^ 
Confessions of an English Opiam' 
eater," is in the press. 
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